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REPORT. 


Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

WaiUngtan,  D.  C,  November  15,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  fonrth  annnal  report  The  disasters  which  have 
£iUen  upon  the  finanees  and  indostries  in  portions  of  the  country  have,  in  some  in- 
stanoMy  embarrassed  the  progress  of  education  by  dehiying  the  payment  of  teachers 
sod  by  depriying  many  poor  children  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  school ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  substantial  progress  in  this  important  interest. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  respects  the  work  assigned  this  0£Qce. 

The  £Mts  now  ready  for  use  present,  as  respects  amount,  definiteness^  and  freshness, 
a  itiiking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  educational  information  when  my  first  report  was 
eomiBenced,  in  1870. 

Doobtleas  we  cannot  expect  that  the  result  of  efforts  in  this  direction  for  any  year 
win  be  wholly  satisfiictory  until  eyery  child  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  element- 
ary  instmction  and  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  youth  in  the  secondary,  superior, 
and  special  grades  of  training  to  assure  the  progress  of  the  Bepublic  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  all  its  vast  opportunities. 

At  present,  however,  t^ese  iacts  cannot  be  fully,  accurately,  and  promptly  collated ; 
yet  any  report  of  them  must  carry  with  it  a  certain  useful  impression,  as  it  reveals  the 
extent  of  ignorance  that  prevails  in  quarters  and  the  evils  that  flow  from  it  to  individ- 
uals, society,  and  the  state.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  sailor  to  know  whether  his  chart 
and  his  observations  enable  him  to  compute  accurately  his  position  and  bearings.  It 
is  of  no  less  consequence  to  the  patriot  to  know  whether  his  country  is  responding  to 
the  necessary  conditions  of  growth  and  perpetuity.  This  he  can  never  know  if  he  leaves 
oat  of  view  what  is  transpiring  with  the  rising  generation.  He  may  compare  the  facts 
relating  to  the  material  condition  of  his  country  with  those  respecting  other  national- 
ities,, and  may  find  them  flattering  to  his  pride ;  and  yet,  if  he  has  not  taken  into  con- 
sidemtlon  the  educational  factors — ^the  efforts  for  the  culture  of  the  young — and  their 
cfieots,  and  the  other  &cts  which  may  be  definitely  known,  showing  whether  ignorance 
or  intelligence,  vice  or  virtue,  crime  or  Justice,  honesty  or  dishonesty,  are  on  the  in- 
crease, he  has  left  out  the  one  element  most  essential  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Commerce,  industry,  legislation,  and  administration  would  go  back  towards  barbarism, 
if  the  care  of  the  young  were  neglected  fot  a  single  generation.  The  lack  of  these  data 
for  our  whole  country  has  for  a  long  period  been  a  standing  complaint  among  students 
of  American  civilization.  No  officer  could  make  satis&ctory  replies  to  foreign  inquir- 
ies. No  statesman  could  find  facts  for  the  formation  of  his  opinions  or  the  guidance  of 
his  conduct.  There  was  much  pompous  boasting  of  American  intelligence,  but  nobody 
eould  exactly  describe  it. 

The  most  eminent  investigators  in  this  field  had  confessed  their  embarrassment.  The 
demand  for  something  comprehensive  and  complete  was  increasing  from  every  quarter 
and  every  interest  Leading  minds  in  other  countries,  as  they  saw  the  restored  Union 
rise  ajbove  the  commotions  which  had  been  thought  by  monarchists  certainly  fatal  to 
it  and  to  republicanism,  more  universally  accepted  education  as  the  primal  cause  of 
national  safety  as  well  as  of  national  progress  and  in  this  belief  came  here  to  study  it 
anew.  At  the  same  time  the  transition  through  which  our  own  society  was  passing, 
espedaUy  in  those  sections  where  slavery  had  been  abolished,  increased  the  public  . 
solicitude  in  this  direction.     The  desire  for  information  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
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opinions  of  the  most  eminent  edncators,  nor  with  local  experiences,  records,  and  static* 
tics,  nor  with  the  widest  theoretical  generalization. 

Almost  every  one  who  endeavored  to  understand  the  diverse  facts  in  connection  with 
edocation  in  this  country  complained  of  the  lack  of  a  general  summary.  Great  and 
noble  efforts  had  been  made  to  supply  this  desideratum;  particular  features,  methods, 
or  systems  had  been  examined ;  some  veiy  valuable  special  statements  had  been  pub- 
lished; but  there  was  no  report  for  my  guidance.  There  was  not  anywhere  in  exist- 
ence any  complete  list  of  colleges,  academies,  or  high  schools ;  there  was  no  summary 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  several  State-  and  city-systems.  Forty  years  ago, 
Jared  Sparks  had  sought  to  make  out  a  list  of  colleges,  to  show  the  annual  work  done 
by  them ;  thirty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  secured  the  insertion  of  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  inteUigence  of  the  people  in  the  schedules  of  the  census ;  yet,  in  1870, 
when  engaged  on  my  first  report,  I  was  told  by  persons  of  great  intelligence  that  they 
considered  the  reports  of  Dr.  Eraser  and  M.  Hippeau  the  best  to  be  found  on  the  subject 
of  American  education.  The  preparation  of  the  report  for  that  year  was  like  cutting 
a  path  through  an  untrodden  forest. 

The  law  indeed  required  this  Office  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  would  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories ;  but  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  under  these  requirements  many  serious  questions  arose  as  to 
how  the  collection  should  be  made  and  what  class  of  facts  and  statistics  should  be  in- 
cluded. I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  that  comprehensive  conception  of  education 
suggested  by  a  most  eminent  philosopher,  who  declared  that  *^  education,  in  its  larger 
sense,  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all  topics.  Though  there  is  hardly  any  sub- 
ject on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  by  so  many  of  the  wisest  men,  it  is  as  fresh 
to  them  who  come  to  it  with  a  fresh  mind,  a  mind  not  hopelessly  filled  with  other 
people's  conclusions,  as  it  was  to  the  first  explorer  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
mass  of  excellent  things  which  have  been  said  respecting  it,  no  thoughtful  person  finds 
any  lack  of  things,  both  great  and  small,  still  waiting  to  be  said  or  waiting  to  be  de- 
veloped and  followed  out  to  their  consequences.  Education ,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  most  essentially  require  to  be  considered  by  various  minds  and  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view ;  for,  of  all  many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more;  in  its  largest  acceptation,  it  com- 
prehends even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and  on  the  human  faculties 
by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  different :  by  laws,  by  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts 
not  dependent  on  human  will:  by  climate,  soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helps 
to  shape  the  human  being — ^to  make  the  individual  what  he  is  or  hinder  him  from 
being  what  he  is  not — ^is  part  of  his  education.''* 

I  decided  that  it  would  be  inadmissible  to  treat  in  a  national  Office  education  in 
any  partial  or  limited  sense  of  the  word  and  that  it  was  proper  to  seek  first  those  re- 
sults least  liable  to  future  modification.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  certain  limitations  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Office, 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  have  them  ever  present  for  the  guidance  of  whatever  was 
undertaken  in  it.  I  felt  that  a  work  coming  into  so  close  relations  to  the  instrumental- 
ities for  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  should  regard  most  scrupulously  all 
the  great  principles  on  which  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  of  the  spirit 
which  leads  and  assures  the  progress  of  our  civilization,  such  as  that  sacred  privacy 
and  responsibility  of  individuals  and  localities  and  institutions,  in  which  none  should 
intermeddle. 

Resolving  that  no  effort  of  the  Office  should  with  my  conpent  infringe  this  freedom, 
I  saw,  or  seemed  to  myself  to  see,  in  the  facts  and  experiences  which  each  institution, 

^AdclrcM  on  "Literary  and  scientific  education,"  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  delivered  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  February  1,  ld67 
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ByBtem,  or  edacator  thooght  it  desirable  to  make  public,  either  for  self-benefit  or  the 
good  of  others,  an  ample  field  for  the  collation  of  results  ^hich  would  be  most  usefiu 
lor  all  to  kDow. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  credit  to  each  source  of  information  fh>m  which 
the  first  portion  of  the  appendix  to  this  report  was  compiled. 

ETerj  State  now,  except  Delaware,  makes  some  kind  of  periodical  report  on  educa- 
ticm.  These  and  other  official  reports  are,  of  course,  our  first  sources  of  information 
and  are  formally  credited.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  well  if  eyeiy  State-  and  territorial  re- 
port incladed  all  the  items  mentioned  in  our  abstracts ;  but  in  many  instances  they  do 
not.  In  regard  to  several  States,  no  summary  of  information  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  appendix  can  be  found ;  though  brief,  they  require  great  labor  in  preparation  and 
are  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  In  comparing  the  abstracts  of  this  year  in 
detail  ^vrith  thoee  of  1870,  great  differences  will  be  recognized.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
^le  amount  of  iuTormation  drawn  from  city-reports,  which  is  not  contained  in  State- 
reportSy  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  practice  of  permitting  a  municipal  school- 
system  to  be  in  action  for  several  years,  without  the  publication  of  complete  reports 
for  the  information  of  the  people,  is  becoming  less  and  less  common. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information  there  are  very  many  facts  communicated 
directly  v>  this  Office  by  letters  firom  State-,  city-,  and  county-superintendents,  members 
of  hoards  of  education,  teachers,  and  by  the  heads  of  the  different  institutions  for  superior, 
aeeondary,  professional,  or  special  instruction.  Moreover,  the  tabulated  summaries  in 
regard  to  superior,  secondary,  and  professional  instruction,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
abstracts,  are  drawn  £rom  returns  made  by  these  institutions  directly  to  this  Office,  and 
the  information  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  appendix.  These 
tables  are  brought  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  date  when  the  report  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  printer.* 

In  <»der  that  the  increased  value  of  the  statistical  portion  of  the  present  report  over 
^lat  of  past  years  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  the  number  of  institutions,  in- 
structors, and  students  reported  in  several  tables  in  the  reports  for  1870,  ld71,  and  1872, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  have  been  brought  together  in  the  following  sta- 
tistical summary  to  present  to  the  eye  the  growth  of  this  material  in  a  single  view,  as 
follows: 

*  In  ID3  last  report  there  waa  an  eflTort  made  to  describe  the  cotidition  of  edncational  reporta  and  in- 
IbmistiofD  in  the  coimtrjf :  what  the  officers  of  the  State-  and  city-systems  and  institntions  knew  about 
theii  ooodHion  and  wero  able  to  inchide  in  their  reports.  This  some  writers  interpreted  to  mean  a 
di^BAUiiation  <»i  the  part  of  educational  officers  to  report  to  a  central  national  Office ;  hut  the  fact  is 
that  none  acre  so  well  aware  of  these  deficiencies  as  the  snperintendenti  and  officers  themselves,  and 
■ooe  are  more  earnest  or  determined  to  correct  them ;  and  as  for  readiness  to  report  to  this  Bureau  and 
to  rmder  it  any  assistance  in  gathering  information,  the  greatest  willingness  and  kindness  liave  been 
BMailiested  by  every  State-,  county-,  and  city-,  or  town-sohool-officer,  fh>m  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
wttlMat  exception.  The  summary  then  presented,  so  surprising  to  many,  was  only  the  gathering-up  in  a 
8ix>0e  statement  of  certain  deficiencies,  which  all  effijrts  had  so  far  failed  to  remedy,  and  was  done 
Mdely  as  a  means  of  awakening  more  general  convictions  of  the  necessity  of,  and  arousing  the  public 
■lixtd  to,  greater  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  impossible  to  find  better  appreciation  of  these 
eftvrts  than  is  presented  in  the  general  improvement  of  these  reports 
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Statistical  Bummary  of  institttHona,  inttructorSf  and  8tudent8f  as  ooUecied  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  for  1870, 1871, 1872,  and  1873. 
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1,028 
5,884 


65 

60 

638 


19,448 

445 

168 

3,171 


1, 417, 172 
10,993 
6.460 
80.237 


17 
33 

S66 
80 


144 

378 

2,833 

339 

588 


1,413 
5,337 
49,163 
3,254 
6,943 
1,653 


41 
136 


303 
1,163 
2,902 
369 
750 
129 


3,303 
12,841 
49,827 
3,204 
7,045 
1,722 


1872L 


I 


1873. 


Increase  of  1873  over 
1872. 


City*Bchools 

Kormal  schools 

Business-colleges 

Academies 

Preparatory  schools* 

Scientific  and  agricultural 

schools 

Colleges  for  women 

Colleges 

Theological  sohoolii 

Medical  schoolst 

Law>school8 


98 

53 

811 


23,194 

773 

263 

4,501 


1, 215, 897 

11,778 

8,451 

98,929 


70 
175 
298 
104 
87 
37 


724 
1,617 
3,040 
435 
726 
151 


5,395 
11,288 
45,617 
3,351 
5,995 
1,976 


114 
112 

944 
86 

70 
205 
323 
110 
94 
37 


27,720 

887 

514 

5,058 

690 

747 

2,120 
3,106 

573 
1,148 

158 


1,564.663 

16,620 

22,397 

118,570 

12,487 

8,950 
24, 613 
52,053 
3.838 
8,661 
2.112 


16 
59 
133 
86 

0 
30 
25 
6 
7 
0 


4.532 
114 
251 
557 


43 
503 

66 

138 

422 

7 


349,766 

4,842 

13.946 

19.G41 

12.487 

3,555 
13,325 
6.43G 

487 
2,686 

136 


*  Previously  included  in  the  academies ;  so  that  the  real  increase  of  these  is  as  follows :  219  institu- 
tions, 1,247  teachers,  and  32,126  pupils. 
t  Including  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry. 

As  these  reports  go  on  improving  In  completeness  and  accnracy,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
changes,  whether  indicating  loss  or  gain,  for  the  whole  country,  will  readily  appear. 

I  am  assured  by  officers  of  different  systems  and  institutions  of  education  that,  during 
the  four  years  these  coUectionahave  been  in  progress,  their  methods  of  keeping  records 
have  become  much  improved  and  that  their  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  ex- 
periences has  greatly  increased.  The  publication  of  educational  statistics  in  Journals 
and  ne^apapers  has  also  very  manifestly  increased. 

There  is  a  danger  of  setting  a  wrong  value  on  these  statistics,  against  which  all 
especially  familiar  with  work  in  this  direction  are  likely  to  be  on  gaard.  It  has  been 
our  aim  always  neither  to  overestimate  nor  to  undervalue  the  exact  lessons  of  these 
statistics.    Equal  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  figures  in  commerce  or  geography*. 
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Seientific  men  are  well  aware  howdifflonlt  it  has  been  to  agree  upon  the  exact  heights 
of  monntains.  A  writer  of  a  recent  English  work  on  navigation  is  only  just  now  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  the  longitude  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  of  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge,  after  decades  of  most  accurate  observation,  can  be  taken  as  settled 
witii  sufficient  accnraoy  for  the  nse  of  sailors.  With  mnoh  less  time  for  observation, 
we  are  n^idly  iq>proaohing  a  condition  of  educational  statistics  in  which  we  may,  and 
with  eqnal  safety,  trust  our  eiforts  to  calculate  the  bearings  of  the  movements  in  our 
syatems  and  methods.  Social  science  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  is  attracting  in- 
creased attention.  Its  discussions  and  publications  so  far  are  largely  speculative,  and 
yet  have  been  useful  in  arousing  and  directing  public  attrition.  Already  here  and 
there  the  necessary  baais  of  fact  is  appearing.  A  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
i^»pieciating  the  value  of  this  science  to  secure  proper  record  by  civil  government  in 
ita  various  organizations— municipal,  State,  and  national— would,  doubtless,  hasten  the 
^tta^nF'f"^  of  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.* 

deariy,  individual  observation  is  not  sufficient;  government  or  the  civil  organisation 
alone  baa  the  instrumentalities  and  the  power  to  obtain  such  record  of  facts  that  the  re- 
port of  them  from  year  to  year  and  month  to  month  may  form  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rear  beneficial  theories  in  regard  to  health,  disease,  political  economy,  edu- 
cation, dec  In  no  department  of  social  science  p^ haps  are  the  records  so  fisr  advanced 
as  in  that  of  education.  The  day  is  rapidly  passing  away  when  mere  statement  ef 
opinion  will  suffice,  however  eminent  the  author.  Generally,  in  the  past,  even  since 
the  revival  of  education  in  the  generation  now  passing  away,  the  declaration  of  an 
eminent  educator  would  pass  unchallenged  as  an  argument.  Now,  its  weight  is  de- 
tennined  by  the  array  of  facts  with  which  it  can  be  found  to  tally.  We  are  told  that 
the  word  **  philosophy''  and  its  cognates  do  not  occur  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  They  used 
a  word  which  implied  that  the  individual  to  which  it  referred  was  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  men  by  some  kind  of  art  or  skill.  The  growth  of  human  history  alone 
renders  possible  that  accumulation  of  facts  upon  which  great  generalizations  may  be 
based.  Bacon's  method  has  greatly  quickened  the  use  of  foots  in  all  reasoning  for  the 
guidance  of  human  conduct,  individual  or  civiL  The  spirit  of  the  times  clearly  points 
to  educators,  a  class  of  intelligent  observers,  as  leaders  in  this  department  of  science. 
The  process  of  scientific  elimination  may  be  slow,  but  in  the  United  States  there  is 
great  encouragement.  The  field  is  wide,  our  great  freedom,  affords  the  largest  room 
for  diverse  methods,  and  thus  for  the  most  varied  experience  and  application  of  tests. 
It  is  tiie  conviction  that  this  Office  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  recording  the  observa- 
tiona  and  comparing  the  deductions  made  by  individuals  in  their  various  localities 
sod  under  various  conditions,  which  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  harmony  exist  • 
ing  between  it  and  all  the  great  active  educational  forces  in  the  country. 

TABLK  I.— RTATE-SYSTKBIS  OP  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  growing  interest  in  educational  statistics  and  to  the  progress 
of  this  Office,  year  by  year,  towards  greater  completeness  in  the  statistics  presented  in  its 
annual  reports.  The  comparative  statement  for  the  years  1871, 1672,  and  1873  follow- 
ing will  show  what  success  has  attended  its  efibrts  to  give  a  full  exhibit  of  the  public- 
sebool-systems  of  the  several  States  and  Territories : 

*  The  ibDowlng  letter,  said  to  have  been  receired  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  eastern  explorer,  ftom  a  Mo- 
hammedan  offidal,  whom  be  had  asked  for  some  statistics  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  well  illustrates 
the  spirit  of  A  civilization  opposed  to  onr  own,  too  nraoh  of  which  spirit  exists  among  ns : 

"  Mr  nxusTBiODS  fbikxd  akd  joy  op  mt  uver  :  The  thing  yon  ask  of  me  is  both  difficolt  and  useless. 
Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses,  nor  ha^e  I  in- 
quired into  the  number  of  Inhabitants;  and  as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules  and  the  other 
ttowB  away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  this  is  no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  fliis  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  concision  that  the  infidels  may  have 
eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  O  my 
soul !  O  my  lamb !  Seek  not  aftrr  the  thin^  which  concern  thee  not.  Thou  comest  unto  us,  and  wo 
Wfkoroe  the©.'    Go  in  peace." 
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In  1871,  infonnation  respecting  the  sohool-popalation  of  only  twenty-nine  States  could 
be  obtained  from  school-officers ;  in  1872,  thirty-seven  States  and  seven  Territories  re- 
ported this  item,  and  in  the  present  year  (1873)  thirty-seven  States  and  eleven  Terri- 
tories give  a  pretty  accorate  statement  of  their  school-population.  In  1671,  twenty- 
eight  States  reported  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools ;  in  1873,  thirty-five 
States  and  ten  Territories ;  in  1871,  twenty-five  States  reported  the  average  attendance 
of  enrolled  pupils ;  in  1873,  thirty-one  States  and  five  Territories.  The  number  able 
to  report  pupils  in  private  elementary  schools  has  increased  from  fourteen  States,  in 
1871,  to  twenty-two  States  and  five  Territories,  in  1873.  In  1871,  thirty  States  reported 
their  publio-school-income;  in  1873,  thirty-five  States  and  ten  Territories;  in  1871, 
twenty-four  States  reported  total  expenditure  for  public  schools ;  and,  in  1873,  thirty- 
six  States  and  ten  Territories. 

It  was  sought  in  the  inquiries  sent  out  this  year  to  the  State-superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction  to  elicit  the  approximate  number  of  persons  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  included  in  the  school-censuses.  So  long  as 
the  present  diversity  of  ages  in  the  enumeration  prevails,  no  very  trustworthy  com- 
parative estimates  can  be  made  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  our  school-systems. 
Only  six  States  could  respond  to  the  inquiry,  viz :  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin, 
giving  the  number  under  6  years  of  age  and  the  number  over  16  in  the  enumeration ; 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  number  over  16  years  of  age.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  school-officers  of  all  the  States  recognize  the  importance  of  a  census  which 
shall  be  substantially  uniform  in  respect  to  the  ages  embraced  therein,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  compafison,  and  that  measures  will  soon  be  taken  to  secure  it.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  enumerated  in  the  school-censuses : 


State*  and  Territories. 


KhodelslaDd.... 

Connectioat 

Utah 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire . 

Montana 

Washington 

California 

Massaohosetts . . . 

I«ew  Jersey 

Maryland 

Miclilgan 

Vermont 

"Wyoming 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


School- 
age. 


4-15 
4-16 
4-16 
4-90 
4-20 
4-21 
4-31 
4-21 
4-21 
4-21 
5-15 
5-15 
5-18 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
5-20 
&-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


States  and  Territories. 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Virginia 

Colorado 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tndlan 

District  of  Colombia. 

G^rgia 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

Texas 

EentQcky 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Arizona , 

New  Mexico 


School- 
age. 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-16 
C-16 
e-17 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 


(t) 


*  On  page  xxvi  of  my  rei>ort  for  1872,  I  observed  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that  the 
legal  sohool-age  in  any  two  States  or  cities  should  be  the  same  for  this  purpose.  If  it  should  be  agrce<l, 
by  city-  or  State-officers  to  report  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  inclusive,  and  then  by  years 
whatever  number  there  might  be  below  6  to  the  lowest  limit  of  school-age,  and  the  number  by  yeara 
of  those  above  16  to  the  upper  limit  of  school-age,  and  following  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  en. 
rollment  and  average,  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison  would  be  secured." 

t  Not  roDorted 
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XI 


Sfatittkal  $tnmmafy   9kowing    the   Bchool-populatioHf   enrollment,  attendance,  income,  ex.- 
pem^iimref  ^,  for  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  as  collected  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 


Umi* 


Tear. 


Namber  reporting. 


States.  Territoriea. 


In  SUtes. 


In  Terri- 
tories. 


SdMol-popolation 

Sckoot-popQlatkm 

Schpot-poyalatiott 

Nnmbor  florcriled  in  pablic  schools 

Saaber  soroUed  in  public  schools 

Sasber  eimdled  in  public  schools 

Xambarin  daily  attendance 

2f  amber  in  daily  attendance 

Number  in  daily  attendance 

timber  of  enrolled  absent  daily 

Smaber  of  enrolled  absent  daily , 

Camber  of  enrcdled  absent  daily 

KraalMr  of  scbool-popnlation  absent  daily 

Soabcr  of  scbool-p<^nlation  absent  daily 

Xmaber  of  acbool-popalation  absent  daily 

SoBber  of  papils  in  priyate  elementary  schools. 
Knaber  of  papils  In  prirate  elementary  schools. 
Nnmber  of  pnpils  in  private  elementary  schools. 

Total  Biunber  of  teachers 

Total  somber  of  teachers 

TMal  sninber  of  teachers 

Xnaberof  male  teachers 

Samberof  fiBoiale  teachers 

5amber  of  male  teachers 

Nmaber  of  female  teachers 

Naaberof  male  teachers 

Kamber  of  female  teachers 

Psbbc-adiool-iDOome 

Pablie-acbool-iiicomo 

Pabtte-scbool-income 

PnbUo-scbool-«xpenditare 

PtihUo-«eboQlr«xpenditiire .. 

Pablie^cbool-expendi  tare 

P^naanent  achool-fond 

IVimanent  scbool-fond 

Pennaoent  scbool-fond 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1873 


29 
37 
37 
28 
34 
35 
25 
28 
31 

9 
26 
29 

3 
26  ' 

«| 

14  ' 

18 

22 

26 

33 

35 

24 

24 

30 

30 

28 

28 

30 

35 

35 

24 

31 

36 

19 

31 

28 


9,632,969 

12, 740, 751 

13.324,797 

6,393.065 

7,327,415 

7, 865, 628 

3, 661, 739 

4, 081, 569 

4, 166, 062 

739,351 

2.693,080 

3,699,566 

378,628 

6.555,614 

9, 158. 735 

328,170 

356,691 

472,483 

180,635 

216,062 

215,210 

66,949 

108, 743 

81,135 

123,547 

75,321 

103,734 

64, 594, 919 

71, 988, 718 

80.081,563 

61, 179, 220 

70,035,925 

77,780,016 

41, 466, 854 

65, 850, 572 

77,870,887 


88,  W7 
134,128 


52,241 
69.968 


28,956 

33,  en 


11,945 
136,291 


44,000 
100,451 


7,592 
7,859 


1,177 
1,511 


374 
633 
529 
786 


641,551 
844,666 


856,056 
995,422 


64,385 
137,507 


ArkanBa«.  OrcgoD,  and  WyomiBg  do  Dot  report  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools.  Del- 
aware, Kentucky,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arizona,  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
aod  Wyoming  do  not  report  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  do  not  report  number  of  public  schools.  Alabama,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico  do  not  report  duration  of  schools 
in  days.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Dakota,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington  do  not  report  the  number  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  corresponding  in  grade  with  the  public  schools.  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  do  not  report  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Washington  do  not  report  the  average    monthly  salary  of  teachers. 
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Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specifically  report 
expenditure  for  sites  and  baildings.  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentnckyy 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Dakota,  District  of  Colnmbia,  Montana,  ^ew 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming  do  not  specifically  report  the  expenditure  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  Tennessee  and  Wyoming  do  not  report  total  expenditure  for  schools. 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Vermont  do  not  report  amount  of  school-fund.  Colorado  is  the  only  Territory 
reporting  a  school-fund. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  several  States  aiMl 
Territories,  (1873,)  per  capita  of  population  of  legal  school-age,  and  also  the  expense 
per  capita  of  the  estimated  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  I  estimate  the 
population  between  these  ages  at  10,103,115,  for  the  thirty-seven  States,  and  114,710, 
for  the  eleven  Territories,  reporting  their  scholastic  population.  It  wil\  be  observed 
that  the  column  ''estimated  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  between  6  and  16 
years  old,"  presents  a  uniform  standard  of  comparison  and  brings  out  more  strikingly 
the  actual  differences  between  the  educational  efforts  of  the  respective  States. 

Statietical  summary  of  publio-school-eacpenditure  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  per 
capita  of  legal  school  age  and  per  capita  of  pcpulation  between  6  and  IC. 


States  and  Territories. 


Massachnsetts . 

Nevada 

California 

Nebraska 

Connection  t.... 
Rhode  Island.. 

niinols 

New  Jersey — 
Iowa 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
New  Hampshirw . 

Vermont 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Maine 

Delaware 


■ill 


l§ 


$S1  74 

17  35 

14  93 

11  91 

11  60 

11  60 

10  18 

863 

8  61 

7  94 

7  47 

7  21 

703 

6  93 

6  83 

677 

563 

4  97 

490 

480 

480 

497 

403 


States  and  Territories. 


12174  1 

19  88 

14  93 

17  03 

13  89 

12  73 

13  26 

10  15 

12  17 

1131 

9  61 

10  16 

924 

983 

7  18 

755 

7at7 

7  14 

655 

662 

706 

657 

580 

Texas 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Lonisiaoa 

ArkMisas 

Kentucky...* 

Virginia 

SoDth  Carolina 

Florida 

Alabama 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Montana 

District  of  Colnmbia. 

Idaho 

Utah 

Washington 

Arizona 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 


It 

III 

ft* 


13  90 
3  58 
8  77 
364 
258 
3  87 
885 
8  84 
1  60 
1  49 
1  81 
65 
55 


17  50 
9  43 
9  48 
8  46 
469 
4  48 
333 
8  93 
1  77 


p  3  , 


111 


15 


$4  33 

4  98 
3  70 
3  63 
3  44 
3  13 

8  48 

9  80 
1  65 
9  04 
1  6T 

64 
62 


The  following  sammary  shows  the  average  monthly  wages  of  public-school-teachers 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  1873.  (No  reports  of  this  item  were  received 
from  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.) 
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Monthly  compensaiiou  of  teachers  in  puMic  schools. 


3tato»  ftBd  Territories. 


Male,  i  Female. 


States  and  Tenicoriea. 


Male.  I  female. 


Wjomisg 

Kervda 

Arizona 

Maa»achiiBCtta 

District  of  Columbia 

California 

HhodelsUad 

Montana  ............ 

Conneeticat 

Kew  Jersey 

Colorado 

Arkanaaw 

T«xa8 

T<oniaiaTift 

Tnyrxrfa 

IfS^Aig^n 

Mississippi 

XewYork 

rtah 

Orefon 


^150  00 
116  53 
100  00  I 
93  65  I 
91  66  ' 
84  28  ' 
75  72  , 
68  41  I 
67  01  I 
65  98 
«2  00  I 
60  00  I 
57  00  I 
55  64  I 
5S  92  I 
51  94  ' 
51  32  ! 
49  53  ' 
47  59  I 
47  54  I 


$70  00 
88  73 

100  00 
34  14 

62  50 

63  37 
41  97 
68  41 
34  09 
36  61 
51  00 
40  00  I 
57  00  i 
55  64 
40  51 
27  13 
51  32 
49  53 
24  14 
43  70 


WiscoDBin 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Missoori 

Ohio «.. 

New  Hampshire 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Florida 

Maine 

West  Virginia  .. 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Dakota 

North  Carolina . . 


I 


143  66 
42  69 
42  43 
41  00 
40  78 
40  00 
39  86 
39  60 
38  43 
36  to 
36  28 
35  00 
34  28 
34  00 
33  78 
32  04 
32  00 
30  00 
30  00 


I 


•27  34 

34  92 

31  43 

29  00 
83  84 
40  00 
39  86 
33  80 

30  64 

29  08 
27  68 

35  00 
15  16 
26  89 

32  06 
32  04 
32  00 

30  00 
S5  00 


fiUMMART  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  IN  THE  STATES  FOR  1873.— SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  Alabama,  the  board  of  education  has  labored  under  great  embarraesment,  from 
the  difficolty  of  Becuriug  from  an  impoverished  people  the  needful  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  teachers  have  in  many  instances  had  to 
wait  months  for  the  payment  of  salaries  due  them,  and  a  large  number  of  the  free 
schools  in  oonntry-districts  have  been  closed. 

In  the  large  towns,  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation has  kept  schools  still  in  successful  operation.  The  lack  of  fuuds  has  of  course 
affected  the  high  schools  under  the  State-system,  but  a  promising  State  normal  school 
has  been  established  ;  the  Uuiversity  and  State  Agricultural  College  have  continued 
operations  and  the  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 
appears  to  have  improved. 

Arkansas  has  labored  under  the  same  embarrassment  as  Alabama  with  respect  to 
funds.  The  State-certificates,  with  which  taxes  and  teachers  have  been  too  generally 
paid,  having  fallen  to  less  than  half  their  face -value,  school-sessions  have  had  to  be 
cut  down  to  three  months,  and  teachers,  unable  to  secure  even  half  their  salaries,  have 
very  often  abandoned  the  profession  or  left  the  State.  Fifteen  towns  have,  however, 
organized  town-school-systems,  under  a  special  act,  and  in  these,  the  schools  ''  are  be- 
lieved to  be  doing  reasonably  well."  Interest  in  the  public-school-system  seems  to  in- 
crease among  the  people ;  the  new  Industrial  University  is  so  well  advanced  as  to  give 
promise  of  improvement  in  superior  education,  the  State-institutes  for  the  blind  and 
for  deaf  mates  continue  to  give  good  instruction  in  their  special  lines,  and  measures 
are  on  foot  to  give  greater  advantages  for  education  to  the  colored  people. 

Louisiana  has  struggled  through  the  year  under  kindred  financial  troubles  with  the 
two  neighboring  States  just  named,  and  as,  by  an  unfortunate  change  in  the  school- 
law  of  Texas,  the  public -school-system  in  that  State  has  been  almost  broken  up,  the 
outlook  for  education  in  the  Southwest  is  not  encouraging,  except  in  Mississippi,  where 
opposition  to  the  free-school-system  seems  to  have  greatly  diminished,  where  popular 
interest  in  it  has  obviously  much  increased,  where  facilities  for  normal  and  secondary 
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edacation  are  enlarging,  and  where,  in  the  State  University  a^d  State-School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  snperior  and  special  training  shows  signs  of  advanping  thoronghnees. 

The  new  State-snperintendent  of  instruction  in  Florida  reports  am.  increase  of  56 
schools  in  1873,  making,  with  113  added  in  1872,  an  addition  of  169  to  the  SSI^previousIj 
existent.  The  increase  of  attendance  in  two  years  has  been  4,000,  while  replete  .from 
leading  schools  indicate  an  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  in  result^  A 
sit*  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  at  last  been  agreed  upon  in  Alachua  Connts, 
(including  20,000  acres,)  and  $50,000  cash  secured  by  that  location,  a  fair  course  of  col- 
legiate study  mapped  out  by  the  trustees,  and  steps  towards  the  organization  of  a  corps 
of  instructors  taken.  The  laying  of  foundations  for  a  university  for  colored  students  is 
another  mark  of  progress  here. 

Georgia,  after  a  cessation  of  public-school-teaching  for  a  year,  (except  in  certain 
towns,)  has  again  set  her  schools  in  operation,  and  an  earnest  superintendent  is  doings 
obviously  his  best  to  make  the  new  effort  a  success.  In  the  larger  towns,  school-sys- 
tems including  all  grades  have  been  established,  with  normal  classes  every  Saturday 
for  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in  each  town ;  109  academies  and  high  schools  report 
generally  fair  courses  for  secondary  education ;  and  an  effort  is  on  foot  to  unify 
throughout  the  State  the  whole  system  of  superior  instruction  by  a  compact  between 
the  university  and  the  colleges. 

South  Carolina,  in  spite  of  great  discouragements,  shows  an  increase  of  98  free 
schools  and  147  new  school-houses  over  1872,  with  an  additional  school-attendance  of 
7,431  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  $113,961.37  for  public  schools,  while  her  uni- 
versity has  been  made  practically  free  to  all  by  the  remission  of  professorial  tees  and 
room-rent. 

North  Carolina,  though  embarrassed  by  a  poor  school-law  and  by  restrictions  on 
local  taxation  for  school-purposes,  has  increased  by  about  74  per  cent,  her  receipts  for 
free  schools  and  by  about  190  per  cent,  the  attendance  on  them. 

Kentucky,  hampered  by  financial  trials,  has  friends  of  education  who  have  pressecl 
forward,  under  an  energetic  superintendent,  amending  her  school-law,  advancing  the 
qualifications  of  her  teachers,  improving  her  school-houses,  and  taking  steps  towards 
a  general  education  of  her  colored  population.  *'  With  rare  exceptions,^  says  the  State- 
report,  "  the  reports  from  different  counties  present  evidences  of  an  educational  re- 
vival pervading  almost  every  section  of  the  State.'' 

In  Virginia,  though  there  has  been  a  slight  falling-off  in  receipts  and  e3cpeudi tares 
for  school-purposes,  as  well  as  in  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  there  are  501  ne\« 
schools,  while  a  great  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year  and  a  larii^  m- 
crease  in  the  value  of  school- property  combine  with  the  declarations  of  both  political 
parties  in  the  last  canvass  to  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  people  is  to  build  up  the 
public-school-system  solidly  and  permanently.  Institutions  for  secondary  instrncti&n 
are  numerous  throughout  the  State ;  provision  for  scientific  training  has  been  made  in 
the  new  agricultural  colleges  and  the  State  Military  Institute ;  and,  through  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  two  universities  and  six  colleges,  superior  education  is  so  well  ad 
vanced  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  Virginia  compares  favorably  with  any  of  the 
States  as  respects  the  number  of  students  in  college. 

The  returns  from  Tennessee  are  imperfect,  but  enough  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
organization  of  the  State-system  has  gone  steadily  forward  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  receiving  deservedly  the  support  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
friends  of  education  generally,  and  the  almost  unanimous  aid  of  the  newspaper-press. 
All  the  embarrassments  appear  to  be  yielding ;  in  some  counties,  to  be  sure,  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  That  greatest  difficulty,  lack  of  means,  and  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  teachers'  orders  for  pay,  appears  to  be  approaching  a  termination.  The  effect  of  the 
Peabody  aid,  bestowed  through  Dr.  Sears,  in  Tennessee,  has  been  particularly  conspic- 
uous, and  this  hardly  less  in  the  results  of  his  addresses  than  from  the  money  bestowed. 
The  attention  of  the  whole  South  has  been  turned  to  Tennessee  by  the  establishment 
during  the  year  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville  and  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
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pal  Unirecsity  at  KnckzviHie,  intended  to  be  institntions  representing  respectively  the 
great  religioas  intuiwtu  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  South  and 
to  receive  tbcArsupport.* 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHERN  STATES. 

In  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  East  of  the  great  lakes,  the  condition  of  edu- 
cational  interests  has  much  in  it  that  is  encouraging,  with  but  one  marked  exception. 
Maryland,  e.  g»f  has  lengthened  her  school-year  16  days ;  expended  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries $14,000  more  than  in  1872;  for  school-houses  |7)000^ore,  and  for  general  school- 
purposes  $97,083  more;  at  the  same  time  adding  12,198  to  her  school-enrollment  and 
making  fur  beginnings  in  an  effort  to  give  her  colored  children  equal  advantages  for 
ednea^D  with  the  whites.t  The  feeling  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  reported  to  be 
**  ukose  nnanimons  and  decided  than  at  any  previous  time,''  and  a  serious  defect  in  the 
w<vking  of  the  free  system  in  the  State  has  been  amended  by  the  establishment  of  sev- 
ecal  new  high  schools,  the  change  of  several  pay-academies  into  public  high  schools, 
and  the  elevation  of  many  graded  schools  to  such  a  pitch  as  promises  to  make  them 
hig^  schools  before  long. 

Delaware  still  remains  without  any  State-supervision  of  schools,  and  in  her  two  lower 
coon  ties  some  improvement  is  observable.  In  Wilmington,  her  chief  town,  a  well-organ- 
ized school-board  reports  1  new  school-house,  300  additional  sittings  for  pupils,  an  in- 
crease of  6  teachers,  and  considerable  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  and  pro- 
TttioD  for  the  edncation  of  colored  childreu.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  State-law 
In  the  education  of  thesb  children. 

Pennsylvania  shows  an  increase  of  22  school-districts,  of  306  schools,  of  309  more 
graded  schools,  of  721  teachers,  and  of  6  days  in  the  average  duration  of  her  school- 
term,  with  an  aggregate  of  school-property  estimated  at  $21,750,209  and  a  total  expen- 
diture, for  school-purposes,  of  $8,812,969.25.  A  large  new  normal  school,  with  capacity  for 
boarding  300  pupils  and  instructing  800,  has  been  added  to  the  6  previously  existent, 
and  3  more  are  in  progress.  Numerous  Institntions  for  secondary  instruction  report 
nearly  9,000  pupils,  and  full  returns  would  probably  largely  increase  this  number. 
The  State-college  of  agriculture  is  reported  to  have  much  improved  and  at  least  3 
of  her  17  universities  and  colleges  have  much  enlarged  their  means  for  imparting  a 
high  order  of  instruction.  Lehigh  University  has  been  enabled,  by  its  generous  founder, 
to  make  instruction  free. 

New  Jersey  reports  83  new  school-houses,  with  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  older  ones ;  an  increase  of  3  days  in  the  average  school- term ;  a  liberal  advance 

•Two  iiwtttatioiis,  the  Normal  Institate,  located  at  Marysville,  and  Fiak  Univeraity,  at  Naahville, 
baTo  reeeired  oonaiderable  aid  from  EngUah  frienda. 

A  large  addition  to  the  meana  of  ednoatiog  the  colored  people  in  thia  State  haa  been  made  by  the  Jnbi- 
lee>ifogera  of  Fiak  TJniTeraity.  Prompted  and  trained  by  the  treaanrer  of  the  inatitntion,  which  waa 
whoOy  maUe  to  accommodate  the  multitudes  of  colored  students  crowding  to  it  for  admiaaion,  they 
■et  out,  two  yeara  ago,  to  raise  by  concerta  the  needfbl  funds  for  baildings  which  were  imperatlTely  de- 
manded. The  aweetneoB  of  their  aimple  and  yet  touching  melodiea  immediately  awakened  interest, 
while  the  good  canae  for  which  they  aang  drew  towarda  them  hearty  sympathy.  A  tour  through  the 
United  Statea  aecored  $40,000  for  the  univeraity,  enabling  the  truateea  to  purchase  an  extensive  site 
sad  begin  the  erection  of  the  greatly -needed  buildinga.  To  finish  these,  if  possible,  they  went  to  Eng 
land,  met  with  an  entbusiaatio  reception  from  British  audienoes,  aa  well  as  from  noble  funilies  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  and,  through  the  aeconding  of  auch  influential  men  as  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Earl  Shaftesbury, 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladatone,  and  othera,  added  about  950,000  to  their  previoua  earnings  for  the  canae,  a  gener* 
flot  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  adding  to  this,  by  individual  collections,  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of 
•ppamtoa.  They  have  thua,  as  one  of  them  said  in  London,  capped  American  greenbacka  with  British 
ftdd;  and,  aa  the  result  of  their  efforts,  the  university  haa,  free  from  debt,  twenty- five  acres  of  land. 
The  fbnndation  of  Jubilee  Hall,  a  noble  building,  is  laid,  and  paid  for  as  fkr  as  built,  its  walla  now  reach- 
ins  aimoat  to  the  roof^  while,  at  the  layiog  of  the  comer-atone,  October  21, 1873,  there  were  on  hand, 
tbore  all  current  billa,  about  $6,000  towards  the  completion  of  the  work. 

tSinoa  the  above  waa  penned,  news  has  come  that  the  legislature  has  doubled  its  Appropriation  for 
eolfoced  sohoola.  making  it  $100,000  instead  of  $50,000,  at  the  same  time  appropriating  $100,000  for  a  new 
mmal-fchool-ballding  and  making  such  addition  to  the  annual  allowance  for  it  as  to  enable  the  prin- 
eipil  to  devote  more  time  to  his  superintendence  of  the  State-schools. 
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in  teachers'  salaries;  $74,244.74  beyond  1872  for  building  and  repairing  scbools; 
$233,998.13  beyond,  for  general  scbool-pnrposes,  and  $588,040  beyond,  for  tbe  estimated 
Talne  of  school-property.  In  five  years  nearly  $3,000,000  have  been  expended  in  this 
comparatively  small  State  on  its  pnblic-school-buildings,  with  at  least  one-third  as 
mnch  on  private  academies,  scientific  schools,  and  colleges.  The  new  John  C.  (}reen 
School  of  Science  at  Princeton,  the  now  well-established  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy at  Hoboken,  and  the  scientific  department  of  Rutgers  College  place  New  Jersey 
among  the  most  favored  of  the  States  in  its  advantages  for  scientific  training. 

New  York  reports  a  receipt  of  $11,556,037.80  for  public-school-purposes  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $10,416,588  for  the  same,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $116,652,930.87  in 
twelve  years  past 

Of  tbe  grand  annual  expenditure,  nearly  $7,000,000  have  gone  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers;  nearly  $2,000,000  for  building  and  improving  school-houses ;  $174,339.23  for 
supporting  eight  normal  schools,  and  $7,690.94  for  supply  of  school-instruction  to  the 
few  Indians  in  the  State.  Normal-school-training  in  New  York  City  has  the  great  ad- 
ditional facility  of  a  new  normal-college-building,  costing  $350,000  and  accommodating 
1,500  pupils.  Secondary  instruction  has  been  encouraged  by  an  allowance  by  the  State 
of  $41,746.50  *  to  218  academies,  in  which  6,123  pupils  out  of  31,421  pnrsue  classical  or 
higher  English  studies ;  superior  is  given  by  25  universities  and  colleges,  which  num- 
ber 3,529  students  in  college-classes  proper  and  1,507  in  preparatory.  Professional  is 
provided  for  in  14  theological,  14  medical,  6  scientific,  and  4  law-schools,  with  3,507 
students. 

The  Southern  New  England  States  present  like  encouraging  statistics : 

Connecticut  publishes  a  decade-table,  showing  that,  though  the  number  of  children 
enumerated  has  increased  only  21,257  in  ten  years,  the  increase  of  interest  in  public 
schools  has  been  such  as  to  raise  the  amount  secured  for  them  by  district-tax  from 
$96,964  ten  years  ago  to  $485,523.56  in  1873,  that  by  town-tax  from  $75,213  in  1864  to 
$642,194.11  in  1873,  and  that  from  all  sources  to  $1,442,669.01  in  1873  against  $390,454.20 
in  1864. 

Rhode  Island  shows,  too,  that  in  1863  her  towns  raised  nearly  $100,000  for  the  snjv 
port  of  schools  and  that  in  1873  the  same  towns  raised  over  $300,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, more  than  three  for  one,  or  over  200  per  cent,  increase ;  and  this,  too,  without  reck- 
oning nearly  $200,000  expended  in  1873  in  the  building  and  repair  of  school-houses. 
The  increase  of  schools  in  the  same  time  was  207 ;  of  teachers,  98. 

The  returns  from  Massachusetts  for  1873  are  not  complete  at  the  time  of  preparing 
this  report.  Those  for  the  school-year  of  1871-'72  show  $5,476,927.65  raised  by  taxation 
for  public  schools  alone,  being  $19.39  for  each  child  of  school-age  (5-15)  and  $3.76  for 
each  member  of  the  population.  If  to  this  be  added  voluntary  contributions,  income 
from  trust-funds,  legislative  appropriations  for  normal  schools,  expenses  of  board  of 
education,  tuition  paid  in  private  schools,  academies,  colleges,  &c.,  the  secretary  thinks 
the  whole  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  popular  education  would  reach 
$6,350,000,  or  $22.85  for  each  school-child  and  $4.36  for  each  person  in  the  population. 
Tbe  estimated  value  of  school-houses  in  tbe  State  was  over  $20,000,000  at  the  close  of 
1873  against  $13,770,069  at  the  beginning  of  1870 ;  176  high  schools  and  58  incorporated 
academies  are  returned,  while  in  normal,  technical,  and  art-training  there  has  been  a 
great  advance,!  a  new  normal  school,  a  new  normal  art-school,  and  industrial  drawing 
in  all  the  common  schools  being  the  signs  of  this  advance. 

*  iDcreased,  at  a  suooeediog  seaaion  of  the  legialatore,  to  $125,000  for  1673. 

tin  Janoary,  1874,  tbe  executive  oommittee  of  the  Masaachoaetta  board  of  edacation  addressed  to 
tbe  State-leKislatore  tbe  following  memorial  in  favor  of  more  tborongb  snperviaion  of  tbe  acboola  t 
To  the  honorable  tenate  and  houee  <^  rtprteenUUivee  in  general  court  convened* 

Gentlkmbx  :  The  board  of  edncation  respectfally  represent  that  the  best  interests  of  tbe  public 
schools  of  the  State  require  a  more  extended,  intelligent,  and  critical  suporvision  than  at  present  ob* 
tains,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Commonwealth  In  various  other  ways.  Tboy  pray,  therefore,  that 
your  honorable  iMxUes  will  ordain : 

1.  That  the  Statu  be  districted  by  tbe  board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  tbe  ez* 
isting State-  and  municipal supenision  of  schools. 
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ICaine  shows  a  smaller  nnrober  enrolled  in  schools,  hnt  a  decidedly  better  average  at- 
teedanoe,  an  increase  of  |311,129  in  the  amount  raised  for  school-parposes,  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  its  high  schools,  more  vigor  in  many  instances  of  lo- 
cal action,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  State-system,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  all  the  interests  of  culture. 

New  Hampshire  presents  222  new  or  newly-repaired  school-houses,  44  new  schools, 
67  additional  graded  schools,  but  a  diminished  average  attendance.  Of  its  227  towns, 
96  either  failed  to  report  to  the  State-superintendent  or  reported  lack  of  interest. 
"The  remaining  131,  comprising  three-fourths  of  theschool-population,  present  re- 
ports interesting  and  encouraging,  containing  unmistakable  evidences  of  improve- 
m^it  and  progress ;  teachers  are  approved ;  the  different  branches  have  never  been 
so  well  tanght ;  elementary  drawing  and  vocal  music  have  been  introduced  into  many 
•chools.  Many  of  the  larger  towns  are  considering  the  question  of  establishing  town 
high  schools.''  The  efforts  to  establish  a  normal  school  deserve  special  commendation, 
as  well  as  those  seeking  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  agricultural  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion. 

y^mont-y  reporting  biennially,  makes  no  statement  as  to  public  schools  for  1873 ;  but 
the  reports  from  institutions  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  show  improvement. 

As  a  rale  throughout  the  New  England  States,  the  condition  of  secondary,  scientific, 
and  collegiate  instruction  appears  to  be  not  only  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  preceding 
years,  bat  even  in  some  respects  beyond  it,  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  the  current  call  for  higher  culture  and  the  academies  and  high  schools 
striving  to  come  up  to  the  rising  requirements  of  the  colleges. 

OREAT  LAKE  AKD  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI  STATES. 

In  an  these  States,  except  Ohio,  there  prevails  a  nearly  uniform  school-system,  in 
which  coanty-snperintendents,  subordinate  to  a  State-superintendent  of  public  in- 
straetion,  oversee  schools  graded  up  from  elementary  to  a  respectable  secondary  train- 
ing, a  State-university  crowning  the  whole  with  its  scientific  and  classical  depart- 
ments. Illinois  has  to  a  certain  extent  stood  apart  from  the  others  in  this  last  respect ; 
but  the  State  Industrial  University,  of  great  proportions,  is  putting  her  substantially 
in  line  with  them,  especially  as  regards  scientific  studies.  A  few  statistics  will  best 
show  the  progress  of  common  schools  in  all  these  States. 

3.  That  in  general  eaeb  city  shall  oonsUtate  one  of  soch  district«  and  shall  appoint  and  employ  at 
Itut  one  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  his  oflSce. 

3.  That  the  rest  of  the  State,  not  indaded  in  the  cities,  be  divided  into  districts  oontaining  abont  two 
hondred  teachers  in  each. 

4.  That  for  sncl:  &ii>trict  ontside  the  cities,  a  district-superintendent  or  commissioner  of  schools  be 
appcinted  by  the  board  of  education. 

&  That  the  salaries  of  the  district-superintendents  and  their  powers  and  duties  be  determined  by 
ttie  board  of  education,  who  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance  and  the  character 
and  form  of  their  reports  to  the  board. 

8.  That  the  salaries  of  the  district-superintendents  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  school-fund  be* 
kmgfng  to  the  respective  districts. 

7.  That  the  board  of  education  be  authorized  to  provide,  through  these  superintendents  or  other- 
wise, at  their  discretion,  for  the  examination  and  oertifloation  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in 
the  various  grades  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  the  certificates,  thus  famished,  and  the  di- 
pkMBas  of  the  graduates  of  the  several  normal  schools  may  be  accepted  by  the  various  municipal  au- 
thoritiea.  when  they  shall  so  elect,  as  a  full  compliance  with  law  in  this  respect. 

a  That  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  adequate  resources  for  these  various  measures,  meeting  the 
growing  demands  of  our  normal  schools,  including  the  normal  art-school— lengthening  the  school-terms 
in  the  more  sparsely-populated  portions  of  the  State  and  otherwise  improving  the  facilities  of  such 
sdiooU,  thus  recognising  public  instruction  as  a  more  immediate  care  of  the  State  and  making  possible 
the  adoption,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  improved  methods  and  instrumentalities  as  the  growing  ex- 
perieoee  of  the  State  shall  suggest— the  board  renew  their  recommendation  of  previous  years,  that  a 
half-min-tax  be  laid  upon  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  the  proceeds  thereof  be  added  to 
the  iaoome  ot  the  school-fund. 

B— n 
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Ohio,  for  example,  baviDg  cbanged  the  legal  scbool-age  from  5  to  21  to  6  to  21 ,  ezbibits 
probably  from  tbis  cause  and  greater  accuracy  in  reports,  an  apparent  falliog-off  in 
school-population  of  81,566,  the  enrollment  in  schools  differing,  however,  by  only  about 
4,000  and  the  average  attendance  being  about  the  same  in  1873  as  in  1872.  She  raised 
in  1873,  for  school-purposes,  $7,505,603,  against  $7,420,338  in  1872,  an  increase  of  $285,265, 
and  expended  on  school-sites  and  buildings  |1, 437,655. 

Michigan,  with  about  half  the  population  of  Ohio,  raised,  for  school-purposes,  in  1873 
13,939,528,  against  |3,563,479  in  1872.  Her  expenditures  for  sites  and  baildings  in  1873 
were  $597,006.  The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  reported  to  have  much  improved 
under  county-supervision,  and  graduates  from  inspected  and  approved  high  schools 
are  now  received  without  further  examination  into  the  freshman-class  of  the  State- 
university,  which  rejoices  iu  a  grand  new  central  building  costing  $125,000  and  in  a 
body  of  students  numbering  about  1,200. 

Indiana^  without  giving  full  statistics  for  1873,  claims  a  net  increase  of  school-reve- 
nue amounting  to  $165,581  over  1872,  with  465  new  school-houses,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$872,900.  As  respects  general  condition,  the  superintendent  writes:  '^Almost  every 
department  of  our  school-system  indicates  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  perma- 
nent school-fund  has  been  augmented  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  raised  by  tax- 
ation. The  school-houses  erected  have  been  more  substantial  and  more  accordant 
with  architectural  taste.  The  schools  have  been  better  attended,  graded,  and  oi^gan- 
ized.  The  teachers  have  been  better  qualified  and  better  paid.  The  average  length 
of  schools,  too,  haft  been  increased  nearly  a  month.''* 

Illinois  shows  a  school-population  larger  by  27,135  than  in  1872,  a  smaller  enrollment 
in  schools,  but  an  average  attendance  about  the  same.  Her  school-revenue,  $9,259,441* 
has  been  $1,759,319  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For  sites  and  buildings  she 
has  expended  $952,075  and  for  repairs  $454,846,  making  a  total  of  $1,406,921. 

Wisconsin  has  only  about  half  the  school-population  of  Illinois  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portionate enrollment  in  schools,  perhaps  due  to  the  greater  breadth  of  her  waste 
places.  Still,  for  a  comparatively  new  State,  without  the  aid  of  large  and  wealthy 
cities,  she  has  raised  for  school-purposes  $2,628,027  and  expended  for  repair  of  school- 
houses  $307,934.  The  retiring  State-superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Fallows,  says :  '^  Substan- 
tial progress*  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  educational  work." 

Minnesota,  out  of  196,075  children  scattered  over  her  great  surface,  shows  the  fair 
proportion  of  124,583  enrolled  in  her  free  schools,  with  about  3,358  more  in  pay-schools. 
During  the  year  past,  228  new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $203^11. 
A  city-school,  at  St.  Panl^  built  in  the  same  year,  cost  $45,000.  The  quality  and 
aspect  of  school-buildings,  too,  have  been  improved,  and  284  additional  winter-schools 
have  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  severity  of  winter- weather  in  this  region. 
The  State  has  three  normal  schools  and  a  university  now  well  established,  besides  two 
colleges. 

Iowa  reports  $4,519,688  raised  to  instruct  a  school-population  numbering  491,344,  of 
whom  347,572  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  12,132  in  private  ones.  The  sum  of 
$1,163,954  has  been  expended  in  this  State  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses  and 
supply  of  libraries  and  apparatus.  This  makes  the  amount  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  upwards  of  $3  for  each  inhabitant  and  upwards  of  $10  for  each  child  enrolled 
in  schooL  The  number  of  school-buildings  has  been  increased  by  1,246  in  two  years 
past;  the  valB&  of  tbem,  allowing  for  deteriorations,  by  $1,391,308;  and  the  value  of 
school-apparatus  by  $122,337.  The  average  attendance  on  public  schools  is  83  per  cent, 
greater  than  ten  years  ago,  exceeding  considerably  the  increase  of  school-population 
and  showing  that  to  make  schools  attract  pupils  the  way  is  to  sfKsnd  enough  on  them 
to  make  them  good. 

MISSOURI  RIVBR  STATES. 

The  system  in  these  States  is  essentially  the  same  as  throughout  the  Northwest :  a 

*  Substantially  the  same  arrangement  as  in  Michigan  respecting  the  admission  of  high-achool-gnidiE- 
ates  to  the  university  has  been  made  here,  but  with  slighter  guards  on  it. 
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State-nniTersity,  waiting  to  receive  the.  graduates  of  graded  and  high  schools,  with 
State-  and  oonnty-saperintendents  in  all  cases. 

In  Missonri,  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  these  States,  the  enrollment  in  pnblic  schools 
is  389,956,  oat  of  673,493  children  of  school-age,  and  the  amount  raised  for  the  support 
of  schools  is  $1,790,314.  It  has,  however,  six  schools  for  training  teachers,  one  of  which 
is  for  colored  pnpils. 

Kansas,  still  comparatively  new,  has  121,690  in  her  schools,  ont  of  a  school-popula- 
tion reaching  only  184,957,  and  has  devoted  to  the  education  of  this  number  $1,863,096, 
^with  $515,071  for  school-building  and  repairs,  the  increase  of  school-houses  for  1873 
being  696  and  that  of  enrollment  in  them  15,027.  There  are  three  State  normal 
schools.  Its  agricultural  college  and  State-university  appear  to  be  both  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Nebraska,  with  a  school-population  of  63,108,  has  on  her  school-rolls  37,872  and  has 
raised  for  school-purposes  $798,660.  Nebraska  has,  too,  a  flourishing  normal  school  at 
Peru. 

STATES  ON  THB  PACIFIC  SLOPS. 

Nevada  still  struggles  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  vast  surface  and  a  small 
and  scattered  population  busy  with  mining,  which  tempts  many  from  the  schools ;  she 
returns  5,675  children  of  school-age  and  in  her  76  schools  3,478.  Her  State-university 
is  to  be  at  Elko,  provided  the  citizens  there  secure  it  20  acres  and  a  building  to  cost 
not  less  than  $10,000,  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils. . 

Educational  activity  in  Oregon  has  been  very  greatly  stimulated  during  this  the  first 
year  of  the  service  of  the  State-superintendent.  The  establishment  of  graded-school- 
systems  in  the  towns  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired ;  and,  although 
superior  instruction  is  receiving  increased  attention,  the  number  of  young  persons 
prepared  to  take  a  full  collegiate  and  professional  course  of  instruction  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  reasonably  expected.  This,  it  is  hoped,  the  general  improvement  of  the 
educational  system  and  sentiment  will  speedily  remedy. 

The  schools  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  of  the  county  of  which  it  is  the  seat  still  hold 
tiieir  position  at  the  head  of  the  system  in  the  State.* 

five  colleges,  inclusive  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  report  763  preparatory 
students  and  298  ooUegiate.  The  building  for  the  State-university  at  Eugene  is  in 
coarse  of  erection. 

California,  new  as  she  still  is.  Justifies  the  general  sense  of  her  importance  by  report- 
ing  a  school-population  of  141,610  and  a  school-enrollment  of  107,593,  her  school-rev- 
eoue  reaching  $2,551,799,  or  about  $23.70  for  each  enrolled  child.  Clear  evidence  of 
popular  favor  towards  her  public  schools  comes  in  the  fact  that  within  eight  years 
15,294  children  have  been  transferred  from  pnvate  schools  to  them.  And  yet  ample 
room  remains  for  great  private  schools,  one  reporting  400  pupils,  another  300,  a  third 
258,  while  upwards  of  6,000  attend  about  80  pay-schools  in  San  Francisco,  Twelve 
denominational  colleges  show  an  aggregate  of  838  preparatory  students  and  545  colle- 
giate, while  the  State-university  at  Berkely,  near  Oakland,  gives  promise  of  a£fording 
bi^  advantages  for  superior  instruction. 

THB  TERRITORDBS. 

For  the  first  time  reports,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  received  from  all  the 
Territories.  The  exhibition  is  encouraging,  evincing  desire  for  educational  advan- 
tages and  efforts  to  secure  them,  even  where  present  circumstances  are  unfavorable. 
In  three  of  the  Territories  the  influences  of  pro-existent  institutions  have  somewhat 

*  Of  all  tlie  reporto  of  the  oomity-faperiiitendents,  those  of  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Fortknd,  are  the  most  val* 
■able.  We  are  vrnder  obligation  to  Hon.  S.  C.  Simpson  for  special  efforts  to  famish  this  Office  the  latest 
lalbfinatioii  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State.  We  are  also  under  obligation  to  Bev. 
GeorgA  H.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  for  valnable  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  edooation  in 
OrsfOB  and  tke  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho. 
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obstructed  the  introdaction  of  free  schools ;  and  in  all  the  Rocky  Moantain  and  west- 
coast-regions  extent  of  area  and  scantiness  of  population  have  made  general  educa- 
tion very  difficult.  But  in  the  former  instances,  persistent  effort  has  removed  many 
obstacles  and  in  the  latter  the  difficulty  has  been  lessened  by  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  settle  around  certain  centers ;  so  that  now  a  system  of  free  schools  forms  tho 
rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  in  the  Territories. 

Excluding  Alaska,  the  returns  from  which  are  narrative  rather  than  statistical,  the 
Territories  give  an  aggregate  of  69,638  children  in  the  schools  and  of  $838,826  for  the 
instruction  of  them. 

The  District  of  Columbia  stands  first  among  the  Territories  as  respects  the  number 
enrolled  as  scholars,  16,770 ;  Utah  conies  next  in  this  respect,  reporting  15,839 ;  while 
in  the  amount  raised  for  educational  purposes  Colorado  heads  the  list,  her  school-rev- 
enue, for  a  school-enrollment  of  7,456,  being  |S&7,557,  against  $220,514  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  most  striking  progress  is  presented  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1867  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  population,  and  received  37  ayes  and  5,016  noes.  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  this  Office  has  been  full  of  interest, 
and  the  appendix  of  this  report  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  Territory  is  able  to 
report  5,304  scholars  in  the  schools. 

CONFIBMATION  OP  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  institutions  come  each  year  into  greater  prominence.  In  many  of  the  States 
they  form  the  recognized  and  legal  link  between  the  grammar-schools  and  universi- 
ties. In  many  more  they  are  rapidly  assuming  that  work  of  preparation  for  univer- 
sity- and  college-training  which  has  been  wont  to  be  performed  by  pay-academies.  And 
tliat  in  the  year  past  they  have  been  doing  noble  service  in  completing,  for  ordinary 
business-purposes,  the  education  given  in  the  lower  schools,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
many  students  for  the  colleges,  is  obvious  from  the  returns  received  at  this  Bureau.  But 
in  some  parts  of  the  Northwest  the  question  of  the  right  of  States  to  carry  free  educa- 
tion into  the  high  schools  has  been  considerably  agitated,  and  in  Illinois  and  Michigan 
DO  little  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  has  been  displayed. 

In  Michigan  this  opposition  has  based  itself  mainly  on  the  asserted  illegality  of  high 
schools,  the  law  in  terms  appearing  to  make  no  provision  for  any  but  elementary  and  uni- 
versity-education. It  has  hence  been  argued  that,  at  the  point  where  primary  training 
ends,  the  university  and  its  branches  must  take  up  the  work,  and  that  out  of  its  fhnds 
only,  or  out  of  these  with  some  aid  from  pay-pupils— not  out  of  the  taxes  for  common 
schools— should  come  the  means  for  sustaining  secondary  education.  But  as  this,  with 
partial  local  taxation  for  high  schools,  had  been  once  tried  and  found  impracticable, 
and  as  the  funds  allowed  the  university  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  expanding  higher 
work,  there  was  at  one  time  obvious  danger  that  the  high-school-link  between  elemen- 
tary and  superior  training  might  be  broken  and  secondary  instruction  be  relegated  to 
the  pay-academies  again.  The  matter  was  eventually  referred  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State;  and  its  decision,  recently  pronounced,  is  that  high  schools  form  a  proper 
part  of  the  educational  system  under  the  law. 

In  Illinois  the  opposition  to  these  schools  was  based  upon  another  ground,  the  alleged 
mjnstioe  of  taxing  the  whole  population  for  schools  whose  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  com- 
paratively few.  To  this,  one  obvious  reply  was  that,  if  the  principle  should  be  adopted  of 
taxing  for  school-purposes  only  the  ones  that  availed  themselves  of  school-advantages, 
the  rich,  who  rarely  send  children  to  the  common  schools,  would  have  to  be  re- 
teased  from  taxation  for  support  of  them  and  the  burden  of  that  support  be  imposed 
mainly  on  the  classes  least  able  to  endure  it.  Another  answer  was  that,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascert'ained,  the  amount  of  public  funds  required  for  the  su[#port  of  high  schools 
was  not  in  undue  proportion  to  the  taxation  of  the  citizens  whose  childreu  might  be  * 
expected  to  attend  these  schools.    And  stUl  a  third  was  that  in  such  a  matter  the 
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qa<?5tioD  of  proportion  was  ungenerous  and  hard ;  that  all  citizens  were  taxed  for 
general  school-purposes ;  that  all  had  equal  privileges  as  to  sending  to  the  schools ; 
that  the  whole  State  reaped  advantages  from  a  general  education ;  that  the  keeping 
of  precise  accounts  of  the  proportion  of  these  advantages  to  the  contribntions  towards 
them  was  Impossible ;  and  that  a  large  and  liberal  public  spirit  should  lead  all  heartily 
and  nngmdgingly  to  aid  in  sustaining  a  system  which,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
privileges,  was  entirely  free  to  every  child.  Such  considerations  have  sufficiently  pre- 
vailed to  keep  in  check  the  opposition  to  these  institutions,  and  there  has  been  no  con- 
finement of  the  State-provision  to  the  rudimentary  and  lower  schools — no  stopping  at 
**the  point  where,  to  the  poor  man,  the  question  of  expense  obliges  him  to  arrest  the 
fiirther  progress  of  his  children."    It  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  none. 

TABLE  n.— SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  CITIES,  ETC. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  graded-school-system  of  the  cities 
and  more  populous  towns  in  the  conntr}',  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  table 
of  the  apx>endix.  School-officers  of  533  localities  furnished  information  in  respect  to 
their  school-systems.  Many  of  the  returns,  however,  were  very  incomplete,  indicating 
great  imperfection  of  method  as  well  as  inexperience  in  keeping  school-statistics.  Of 
the  533  localities,  320  reported  primary-,  intermediate-,  grammar-,  and  high-school- 
grades ;  76  primary-,  grammar-,  and  high-school-grades ;  41  primary-,  intermediate-, 
and  j^rammar-school-grades ;  16  primary-,  intermediate-,  and  high-school-grades ;  11 
piimary  grade  only;  10  primary  and  intermediate,  and  10  primary  and  grammar- 
grades  ;  9  primary-  and  high-school-grades :  4  grammar  and  high,  and  4  high  schools 
only;  1  reported  only  intermediate  schools  and  31  did  not  report  any  grades. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  533  localities,  having  a  total 
popnlation  of  over  ten  millions,  508  of  the  same  reported  a  school-population  of 
2,448,719;  518  reported  an  aggregate  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  1,564,663 ;  260  report- 
ed an  enrollment  of  51,557  pupils  under  6  years  of  ag*;  427  an  enrollment  of  51,431 
over  16  years ;  502  reported  11,558  public  schools ;  514  reported  24,642  public-scho(4- 
teachers;  462  reported  871,201  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  The 
whole  number  of  public  and  private  schools  reported  was  13,275,  with  27,726  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  pupils  of  945,793. 

Pritate  schools  in  cities, — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statistics  of  private  schools  in 
cities  are  very  incomplete.  School-officers  of  266  of  the  localities  in  question  reported 
only  1,717  of  these  schools,  with  168,968  pupils,  while  the  officers  of  the  remaining  267 
localities  were  unable  to  give  either  the  number  of  the  school^  or  the  approximate 
number  of  pupils  under  private  tuition. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  in  any  State  or  city  requiring  from  proprietors  of  pri- 
vate schools  periodical  reports  of  the  number  and  grade  of  their  pupils.  Such  a  law 
is  a  desideratum.  It  is  not  seen  how  a  legal  req^uirement  of  this  sort  could  be  onerous 
to  the  teachers  or  any  invasion  of  private  right.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  the  youth  of  school-age  in  the  large  cities  are  under  school- 
tuition.  Annual  reports  frt>m  teaohers  of  private  schools  of  the  various  grades  to  the 
State- or  local  superintendents  would  supply  a  great  defect  in  school -reports  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  compulsory  laws. 
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Summarif  of  school-ttatiiiiea  of  ciHe9—p<>pulaiion,  ickool-mrollfMnif  and  average  attendance. 


SUtes  and  Tenltoriea. 


Ko.  oiUea,&o.,  reportiiig 


Arkanaas 

California 

Conneotiont 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Dlinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Looiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasBaobosetts... 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoori 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

Nortb  Carolina . . . 

Oblo 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 

Jfthode  Island 

SoatbCarblina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

Utab 


Total. 


•SI 


533 


533 


533 


64,741 

SO,  000 

960,97:1 

261,607 

30.841 

81,844 

15.833 

97,568 

725,673 

279,436 

155,179 

81.252 

67,087 

203,218 

140.299 

302,839 

985,194 

313,798 

84,360 

12,443 

489.279 

26,500 

8.000 

74,535 

463,491 

2,106,409 

23,000 

716,500 

10.000 

1,209,528 

109.878 

48.956 

106,539 

26.287 

28.478 

141. 716 

33.035 

212,958 

18,000 

5.546 


10,042,692 


I 


ii 

I 

i 


506 


25,953 

8.089 

49,610 

56,420 


M9.489 
2,001 
30,396 

195,275 
89,427 
42,468 
19, 813 
19,122 
70,333 
45,007 


180,828 

91,967 

28,600 

3.759 

156,601 

5,024 

709 

13,352 

128,252 

031,476 

5,556 

248.314 

2,600 

93.752 

10, 017 


27,827 
5,363 
6,116 
44.749 
11,206 
73,698 
1,943 
1,685 


gs 


518 


2,448.719 


8.216 

1.898 

41,129 

44.118 

5,920 

9,693 

1,283 

8.296 

106,827 

39.883 

23,600 

12,608 

7,565 

21,673 

26,061 

28.329 

162,418 

51.879 

14.398 

1.000 

54,159 

3,146 

574 

12,537 

74.808 

435.831 

1.425 

108.991 

1.331 

162.994 

14,435 

5.166 

12,275 

1.105 

2,957 

13,552 

5.032 

35,321 

1,013 

1,217 


.564,663 


"Si 
I 


260 


40 

189 

71 

4,425 


10 

1,632 

102 

2,542 

371 

84 

45 

2;  687 

250 

12;  199 

2,457 

1,185 

30 

1.335 

184 


832 
3,792 
12,062 


358 
120 
69 
712 


390 
974 


2,299 
155 
56 


Public  schools. 


427 


45 

144 

1,404 

931 

96 

93 

10 

940 

4,165 

2,866 

1,276 

393 

190 

735 

2,215 

356 

5,637 

2,466 

1,050 

40 

3,802 

92 

119 

1,050 

1,449 

7,899 


4,864 
100 

2,711 
171 


260 

30 

455 

1.144 

150 

2.C28 

31 

115 


51. 557  51, 431 


I 


I 


502 


5 
195 
454 

21 
144 

12 

69 
789 
596 
287 
156 

56 

84 
301 
123 
2,172 
637 
206 

22 
315 

49 

8 

170 

387 

654 

15 
1,506 

10 

1,245 

107 

8 

122 

27 

59 
156 

26 
266 

16 

25 


o 
6 


514 


123 
26 
730 

767 

97 
155 

24 
173 
1,587 
727 
369 
176 
128 
433 
461 
616 
3.774 
840 
334 

24 
997 

53 

6 

23C 

1,136 

5,828 

29 
1.848 

24 

1.304 

347 

72 
200 

39 

85 
240 

87 
508 

16 

31 


n,55H  '24.C42 


871.901 


*  Only  white  population  of  Washington  and  Greorgetown  included ;  colored  sobool-population  for  the 
two  cities,  9,328 ;  enrollment,  5,188 ;  average  attendance,  3,385. 
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SMwmarjf  of  adiooUstaUaHcB  of  cUies— private  sckooU,  ^c — Continued. 


atetMADd  ToRltoiiea. 


Priyate  schools. 


I 


I 


I 


Grand  total  of  all  schools. 


^ 


8 

i 

i 


Xa  eitfafl,  Ae^  reporttng 


S66 


S90 


966 


SOT 


Califoniia 

CoOMOtiCitt 

D«Uw»ro 

District  of  Colombia . .. 
Fkirid* 


560 

160 

1,535 

S;383 


lowK. 


Kentocky. 
LoniaiaTia  . 


Harylaad 

MasiiaiTiusftnB  . 

Michigan 

Hiimesota 

lCi«aiaflii>pi 


Ifefaraska 

UTerada , 

Hew  Hampshire. 

STew  Jersey 

XewTork , 

SorthCaroHna.. 

Ohio , 

Oregon ........... 

PetmsylraDia 

Shode  Island 

8oath  Carolina... 

Teoneaoee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Tirglnia 

West  Virginia... 

Wlsoooatn 

Colorado 

Utah 


Total. 


•114 
4 
15 
137 
14 
31 
4 
36 
51 
18 


8 

81 

505 

31 

53 

8 
66 
91 
35 


5,414 

995 

609 

99,987 

1.405 

1,745 

130 

1,495 

14,685 


188 
05 
19 
8 
107 
5 


901 

130 

85 

8 

460 


6,359 
6,609 
1,038 

850 
19,891 

874 


5 
103 
838 
6 
141 
7 
94 
83 


93 
171 
318 
7 
199 

99 
179 

44 


1,390 

8,091 

99,330 

150 

17,031 

500 

6,885 

1,390 


43 

5 

13 

971 

13 

61 

89 

9 


1,343 
175 
650 

3,888 
433 

9,070 
185 
95 


160 
1,059 
1,907 


900 

467 

3,310 

1,141 

890 

85 

1,335 

600 

803 


4,531 

5,191 

863 

800 

13,940 


157 
4,797 
19,984 


9;  657 

400 

4,415 

1,070 


490 


490 
9,585 

340 
1,305 


33 


58 

10 
227 
518 

81 
*858 

16 

84 
996 
610 
318 
160 

99 
135 
319 
123 
9,300 
733 
918 

30 
439 

54 

8 

175 

490 

899 

81 
1,647 

17 

1,339 

130 

8 

134 

33 

67 
849 

38 
36S 

31 

36 


143 
33 
807 
866 
97 
155 
39 
194 

8,098 
758 
499 
178 
194 
454 
496 
616 

3,975 
970 
359 
38 

1,457 

53 

8 

858 

1,307 

6,146 
36 

1,970 
46 

1,573 

391 

78 

843 

44 

98 

511 

100 

569 

38 

33 


631 

1,811 

88,448 

85,844 

3,566 

7,847 

836 

8,086 

78,378 

94.481 

15,683 

6,173 

5.005 

17,881 

17,904 

91, 619 

131,335 

39,358 

8,733 

980 

46,080 

1,400 

308 

6,531 

44,085 

804,515 

710 

80,698 

1,575 

59,443 

13,889 

9,508 

7,967 


8,841 

10,701 

3,358 

90,434 

909 

788 


866 


8 
43 
375 
818 
95 
33 
40 


435 
414 

63 


180 


10^ 
84 
63 
338 


196 
19 

109 
18 


15. 
80 
48 
50 

4 
110 

5 
10 


1,717 


3^084 


168,968 


74,593 


13,875 


97,796 


945,793   9,965 


►White. 
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SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  FUTY  PBINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Tho  following  table,  drawn  from  Table  II  of  the  appendix,  exhibits  the  leading  sta- 
tistics of  the  public  schools  in  50  principal  cities  in  the  country,  embracing  a  popula- 
tion of  over  6,000,000  and  a  school-population  of  1,724,114.  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
into  any  comparative  analysis  of  the  statistics,  on  account  of  diversity  of  systems  and 
the  want  of  complete  nniformily  in  the  reports  where  the  systems  are  identicaL  The 
greatest  hinderance,  however,  to  any  comparative  estimates  arises  from  the  diversity 
of  ages  embraced  in  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population,  15  of  the  cities  in 
question  enumerating  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age ;  10  between  5  and  21 ; 
9  between  5  and  15 ;  4  between  5  and  16  ;  2  between  4  and  16 ;  2  between  6  and  16; 
and  the  remaining  8  cities  enumerating  children  between  the  following  ages  respect- 
ively, viz :  4  and  20,  4  and  21, 5  and  20, 6  and  15,  6  and  16,  6  and  18, 6  and  20,  and  7 
and  21. 

Summary  of  the  populaiUmt  sckool^e^  and  enrollment  of  fifty  principal  cities. 


States 


Alabama 

California 

Conneotioiit 

Do 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

DliDols 

Indiana 

Lonisiaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohntetta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Miasonri 

Do 

Ntir  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

If  ew  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


City. 


Mobile 

San  Francisco 

Hartford 

New  Haven . . 
Wilmington . . 
Washington. . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. . 
New  Orleans . 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge ... 
Charlestown.. 
FaU  Elver.... 
Lawrence .... 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield... 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City.. 

St  Lonia 

Camden 

Jersey  City... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

BnfGfUo 

New  York  ... 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 


•Estimated. 


38,034 

175.000 

37,180 

54,000 

30.841 

73,731 

367,396 

48,344 

191,418 

31, 418 

302.839 

250,701 

45,000 

99,000 

40,000 

33,000 

45,000 

30,000 

30,000 

52,000 

100,000 

32.286 

375,000 

30,000 

100,000 

120,000 

40,000 

450,000 

150.000 

942,292 

70.000 

50,826 

50,000 

30.000 

tOnly  white  inoladed 


I 

I 
1 


i 


II 


II 

B 


800 


450 
0 
0 
0 


450 

250 

2,542 

1,150 

0 

850 

300 

750 

392 

350 

855 

0 

253 

513 

22 

1,958 

0 


650 
314 
356 


5-21  ♦O.OOO 

6-15  32,387 

4-16  9, 128 

4-16  12,264 

6-21  *9, 000 

6-17  tl7,4a3 

6-21  88,219 

6-21  15,680 

6-21  67,272 

4-21  9,646 

6-21  75,000 

5-15  48,001 

5-15  8,2G0 

5-15  7, 133 

5-15  6,894 

5-15  5, 141 

5-15  6,728 

5-15  6,808 

5-15  4,399 

5-15  7,681 

5-20  32,409 

5-21  6,636 

5-^  127,000 

5-18  8,236 

5-18  30, 758 

b-18  30, 045 

5-18  11,684 

5-21  156,000 

5-21  38,000 

5-21  250. 353 

5-21  27.068 

5-21  16,180 

5-21  17.372 

7-21  10, 121 

colored  school-popnlation,  8,539. 


0*9 


8^ 


398 

50 

127 

350 

25 

150 

128 

250 

180 

3,152 

49 

500 

350 


4,800 

2,600 

1,500 

1,000 

987 

157 

373 

326 

954 

38 

225 

si 


5,299 

95,948 
5,787 
8.807 
5^920 
8^935 

44.001 
6.355 

20,263 
6,831 

28,329. 

44,974 
7,13a 
5,154 
7,218 
4,177 
7.4S4 
6,190 
4,614 
6,729 

12,007 
4,259 

38,078 
6,399 

19,574 

15,090 
9,357 

77,350 

21,211 
944,096 

10,  W8 
8,014 
8,300 
4,U9 
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XXV 


Summary  of  the  popuJaUanj  school-agef  and  enrollment  of  fifty  principal  cities — CoDtiuued. 


SU1& 


Ci^y. 


1 
•3 


II 

•38 


I 

2  fa 
94 


Pie 


3 

li 

0  Z  o 


II 
11 


Ohio 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Pennsjlvaiiift . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rbode  leland ... 
Soath  Caroliiia. 
Teoxteaeee 

Do 

Virgiiiia 

Wisooofiin 


Total. 


Cincinnati — 
Cleveland .... 

Colamboa 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Brie 

Philadelpliia  . 
Pittaburg  .... 

Beading 

Scranton 

Providence... 
Charleeton  ... 

Memphia 

Naahville.... 

Richmond 

Mllwankee... 


216,239 
92,829 
40.149 
30,473 
44,000 
30.000 
800.000 
121.215 
38,950 
4^000 
68.904 
48.956 
50.000 
27,000 
51,038 
90,000 


&-21 
6-21 
6-21 
&.21 
ft-81 
ft-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-16 
6-16 
6-20 
6-18 
5-21 
4-20 


87,332 
36,601 
10, 514 
13, 407 
10.860 

5.900 

*230.000 

29,000 

8,000 

6,000 
14,000 
10,000 
13,393 

8,370 
18.C86 
29,155 


553 
187 
383 
305 
272 
560 


350 
100 
30 


0 
600 


200 
25 


27,718 

15,085 
6,216 
5,194 
6.603 
3,700 
139.924 

20,282 
5,835 
3,666 
9,000 
5,166 
5,205 
3,722 
5,325 

11,234 


0,233,959 


1, 739, 114 


20,299 


15,205 


1, 012, 035 


*  Estimated. 


Suntmary  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  qf  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar- 
eckooU  of  fifty  principal  citieB, 


■ 

City. 

Primary  schools. 

Intermediate 
schools. 

Grammar-schools. 

State. 

1 

-5 

1 

% 
s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

^  8 

Mobile 

3,024 
15,565 

1,050 
4,833 

f^fom»a T- 

Ban  Pranciaoo 

13,277 

0 

0 

4,373 

Conoecticat 

Hartford 

Do 

Kew  Haven 

850 

968 

2.024 

7,226 

807 

D«i4aware 

Wifanington 

4,959 

*4,214 

83,465 

4,158 

2,071 

5,130 

14,406 

14,790 

3,465 

1,970 

3,106 

2,730 
2,902 
19.988 

625 

nutria  nf  r.n1ninMA 

"Wiohington 

2,697 

1,912 

1,603 
6.378 

hudou 

Chicago 

Tndiiuia  

Indianapolis 

2,197 
4,726 

I^^Mii  (liana ............ 

Nei^  Orlenns 

1,720 
3,750 
12,164 
13, 418 
2,879 
1,646 
1,723 

3,923 

12,950 
1,265 
8,756 

19,267 

3.325 

2.783 

923 

10,748 
1,049 

Va^a    , 

Pnrtland 

If arvland 

Baltimore 

7,271 

MMaaeirasetta 

Do 

Boston ^ 

Cambridge 

0 

0 

122 

2,342 

0 

0 

103 

1,085 

17,973 
2,774 

I>o 

Cliarleatown 

2,6U 

Do 

PallBiver 

501 

•White. 
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Summarjf  of  the  enroUmmi  and  average  oitondaiica,  #u~Continaed. 


SUto. 


ICuBaohuaetts.. 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hichigan 

Hissonrl 

Do 

New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PenoajlTanift... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bbode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. , 
Tennessee 

Do 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


City. 


Lairrenoe .... 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield ... 

Worcester 

Detroit^ 

Kansas  City.. 

St  Louis 

Camden 

Jersey  City... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

BofUo 

New  York.... 

Bochester 

Syraonse 

Troy 

Utioa 

Cincinnati — 
Cleveland  — 
Columbus.... 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Erie 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg.... 

Beading 

Scranton 

Providence... 
Charleston  ... 

Memphis 

Nashville.... 

Bichmond 

Milwaokee... 


Primary  schools. 


I 


9;S33 
3,448 
3,938 
1,986 
S,760 
5.500 
4,138 
SS,349 
S,904 


10,844 
3,804 
58,366 


134,640 
4,637 
3,866 
5,119 
3,337 
19,393 


4,437 
3,715 
5,193 
3,500 
60,873 
8,597 
3,865 
3,103 
4,000 
3,714 


1,739 
3,800 


495,781 


I 


1,787 
3,108 
3,5Sr7 
1.887 
3,498 
5,300 
3,134 
14,768 
.1,637 


5,876 
8,113 
86,493 


50,970 
4,303 
3,751 
8,803 
1,474 

16,647 


3.857 
8,411 
3,316 
1,383 


7,031 
3,017 
1,176 
3,700 
1,335 


1,175 
8,640 


364,653 


Intermediate 
schools. 


i 


I 


641 

0 

0 

8B0 

1.883 

8;  000 


7,168 
1,789 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.965 
3,311 
8,633^ 
3,190 
1.377 
4,093 


0 
800 


3,433 
1,864 

933 
3,000 

910 


1,100 
0 


51,093 


u 


534 

0 

0 

385 

1,198 

1,850 


4.161 
1,058 
0 
0 
0 
0 


803 
8,893 
1,898 
1,433 

811 
3,701 


0 
570 


3,779 

1.037 

500 

1,730 
465 


743 
0 


35,409 


Grammar-schools. 


I 


1.076 
3.599 
3.350 
1.968 
1,479 
1,100 


8;  756 
663 


3.875 

543 

17,813 


63,941 

1,534 

916 

880 

470 

0 

14,681 

1.595 

3,076 

1,323 

350 

13,827 

3,058 

467 

196 

8,700 

1,465 


768 
1,476 


313,848 
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Smaimary  of  tke  enrollmeHi  and  average  aUenSUmoe  of  high,  evening  ,  and  private  schools  of 

fifty  prino^l  cities. 


State. 


City. 


High  schools. 


Total    of    graded 
schools. 


1 


^1 

1^ 


a 
g 

I 


CalifoRdA 

CoiuMotlcat 

Do 

Delaware , 

Dtotriet  of  Colvmbia 


Isdiwia. 


Ifarjland 

Maasadmsetts.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Miohigaii 

MiaMMirl 

Do 

Kew  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

Do 

XewYork 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PennsylTania... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Shodelfitaod  ... 
Soatb  Carolina. . 
Tenneasee 


MobQe 

SanFrandsoo. 

Hartford 

KewHaTen... 
Wilmington... 
Washington. . . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. . . 
Kew  Orleans .. 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Cbarlestown... 

FallBiver 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield.... 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City... 

St  Louis 

Camden 

Jersey  City — 

IS'ewark 

Patersou 

Brooklyn...... 

Bnffido 

New  York 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utlca 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colnmbas 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Erie 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburg 

Beading 

Scranton 

ProTfdenoe 

Charleston 

Mompbls 


253 
365 
365 
310 

0 

0 
667. 
SS2 
516 
436 
1,115 
1,688 
345 
S39 
169 
157 
384 
178 
191 
S90 
300 
181 
1,867 

0 
154^ 
351 
93 

0 
498 
81,806 
808 
809 
111 
125 
863 
404 
194 
805 
188 
150 
1,102 
281 
840 
36 
350 

0 


300 
0 
0 

549 


445 
482 
1,007 
1,596 
279 
220 
150 
142 
377 
158 
183 
284 
275 

90 

792 

0 

147 

279 

70 

0 

281 

8,302 

202 

144 

87 

68 
787 
336 
160 
178 
135 

98 


252 

228 

23 

330 

0 


4,327 
20,763 


8,807 

5,920 

8,935 

31,358 

6.607 

20.263 

6,831 

24. 2n 

35,745 

7,135 

5,004 

6,533 

4,107 

7,424 

5,369 

4,389 

5.811 

8,900 

4,250 

36,540 

5^355 

16.702 

15,070 

3,440 

76, 078 

21,211 

222,352 

9.670 

7,614 

8,300 

4,209 

24,178 

15,085 

6,216 

4,996 

6,603 

3.700 

75,201 

14,359 

5,836 

3, 317 

9.050 

5,089 

5,205 


17,989 


6,849 

3,355 

6,417 

26,915 


16,836 
5,221 

20,442 

32,987 
5,932 
4,580 
3,549 
3,385 
6,754 
4.718 
4,159 
5,372 
8,425 
2,224 

21,000 
3,172 
8,320 
8,729 
2,587 

38,497 

10,432 
103,055 
8,815 
5,474 
4,916 
2.696 

21,135 
9,677 
4,705 
3,553 
i338 
2,180 


11,815 
4,710 
1,811 
8,230 
2.508 
2,522 


867 
559 
250 


1,666 
2,885 
343 
150 
250 
575 
1,130 
884 
225 
545 


4,015 

174 

2;  812 

1.103 

533 

5,867 

2,485 

19,550 

528 

220 

400 

130 

3,467 

430 


176 
172 


8.000 
1,717 


2.650 


5,414 
14,496 


13,779 


543 


90 
1,000 


350 

220 
1.000 
4,000 

560 
17,346 

870 


10,208 


6,474 
2,185 


300 


7,686 


2,380 
l,fa3 


950 
1,000 
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Summary  of  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance,  ^-c— Continued. 


State. 


City. 


High  schools. 


*  8 


Total    of   graded 
schools. 


1 
1 


.a  C 

•    9 

to  b 


a 

p 

If 
II 


Tennessee . . 
Virginia.... 
Wisconsin.. 

Total. 


Nashville... 
Richmond. . , 
Milwaukee . 


115 

49 


3^722 
5,335 
11,224 


3,514 
3,497 
7,100 


600 
3,304 
7,000 


37,315 


19,856 


858,  471  I    494, 097 


65,758 


102,688 


Summary  of  number  of  students  preparing  for  clMsical  and  scientific  courses  in  college,  the 
total  and  current  expenditure,  and  per-capita  cost  of  public  education  in  fifty  principal 
diies. 


SUte. 


City. 


5, 


II 

^^ 

a 

P 


2  5 


I 


3 

s 

o 


3 


9 

c 

I 

g 

I 


§1 


ill 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Do 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

Indiana j>. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.      Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Do 

New  Jersey 

Do....! 

Do 

Do 

Hew  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Mobile 

San  Francisco . 

Hartford 

New  Haven  ... 
Wilmington... 
Washington . . . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis  .. 
New  Orleans.. 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Charlestown  .. 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Detroit 

Kansas  City... 

St.  Louis 

Camden 

Jersey  City  ... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Brooklyn 

Buffklo 

New  York 

Rochester 


8,807 

4,500 

*8, 935 

31,358 


$53,253 
618,909 
191,974 
149,  444 
60,151 
222,740 
736, 190 


$50,003 
610, 075 
131,888 
140,564 
51,254 
160. 5C8 
567,949 


$9  43 
23  51 
82  79 
15  90 
865 
17  97 

12  8e 


10 


25 
14 
10 
50 


7 
•White. 


516 
5,000 
5,762 

35,745 
7,133 
5,004 
5,000 
4.107 
7,140 
5,369 
4,389 
3,503 
8,900 
4,859 

34.063 

5,355 

153 

10,844 
0 

18.000 

31,211 


9,307 


433,819 

69,500 

547,911 

1, 836, 703 

235,706 

154,155 

173,713 

83,852 

95,923 

186,925 

161,700 

173,526 

125,778 

115, 971 

665,578 

63,676 

238,641 

270.301 

65,102 

972,767 

286,118 

3,270,337 

151.674 


424, 219 
69.500 
498.911 
1, 292.  472 
170.320 
130.440 
73, 313 
70.160 
79,923 
91.189 
100,700 
149.356 
114. 778 
58,305 
573,698 
60.570 
238,641 
173.997 
48.645 
693.288 
284,486 
2,830,427 
129. 176 


20  93 
10  17 
17  61 
28  73 
23  67 
25  30 
10  15 
16  79 

10  7« 

14  73 

31  89 

32  19 
955 

13  66 

15  06 
9  46 

12  19 

11  53 
5  19 
896 

13.41 

11  59 

12  <» 
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Summary  of  number  of  shtdentSf  ^c — Continued. 


State. 


City. 


II 
|1 


S  J2  ® 

■SIS 

S  £« 
JZ5 


3 

S 

a 
JZ5 


3 


I 


3rew  York 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PcBBsylTaiii*.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bbode  Island.. 
Sooth  CaroUna. 


Do  .... 
Virginia... 
Wlacooflin. 


Syracuse..... 

Troy 

mica 

Cincinnati  ... 

Clevdand 

Cotombas 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Erie 

Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg  .... 

Beading 

Seranton 

Providence... 
Charleston  . . . 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Richmond 

Milwaukee... 


7,6H 
79 


SS 


24,178 
15,085 
6,0^ 
0 
6,603 
3,700 


30 


3,110 


161,445 

111,  051 

54,691 

766,561 

234,030 

133,267 

113,230 

146,464 

53,471 

1,576,200 

582,808 

102,211 

45,617 

282,966 

61,463 

86,093 

70, 123 

124, 126 

217,565 


120,693 

108, 400 

50,376 

534,528 

219, 607 

116,910 

110. 998 

113,865 

33,920 

1.300,218 

494,341 

72,211 

34,750 

206,966 

61,463 

66,093 

56,078 

61, 142 

142,904 


15  06 

13  06 
12  23 
19  28 

14  55 
18  80 

21  37 
17  24 

9  16 
929 
24  37 
12  37 
9  47 

22  99 
11  89 

16  54 

15  06 

11  85 

12  73 


Total. 


309 


319. 840 


17, 335, 519 


13, 996, 284 


*13  91 


•  Average. 

Enrollment  in  public  acAoofe.— The  total  enrollment  reported  in  the  pablic  schools  of 
these  cities,  including  evening-  and  normal  schools,  was  1,012,035,  or  58  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  enumeration,  43  cities  reporting  an  enrollment  of  495,781  in  the  primary 
grade ;  24  reporting  an  enrollment  in  intermediate  schools  of  51,093;  42  reporting  an 
enrollment  in  grammar-schools  of  213,248 ;  43  reporting  an  enrollment  in  high  schools 
of  37,315;  35  reporting  evening-schools  with  an  enrollment  of  65,758.  The  aggregate 
enrollment  in  puhlic  schools  and  in  private  schools  corresponding  in  grade  with  the 
pnblic  8ch(k>ls  was  reported  to  he  1,114,723;  35  cities  reported  319,840  pupils  in 
diawlbg. 

ParoMal  and  private  $chooU,^lt  will  he  ohserved  that  25  of  the  cities,  of  which  St. 
Loois  is  the  chief^  report  102,688  pupils  in  parochial  and  private  schools,  the  nnmber 
of  mich  pupils  in  St.  Louis  being  17,346,  or  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dnn  of  school-age.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  pupils  annually  attending 
tbeae  schools  some  portion  of  the  time,  in  the  cities  embraced  in  the  table,  would  not 
&U  £Eir  short  of  450,000.  If  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population  for  all  the  cities 
were  confined  to  the  population  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  parochial  and  private  schools  were  fully  reported,  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  would  probably  cover  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  youths  be- 
tween these  ages. 

JER^h  SckooU-^preparatary  students. — ^Twenty-eight  cities  report  609  pupils  in  high 
•ehooLs  preparing  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  18  veport  309  pupils  in  schools  (pre- 
smnably  of  the  same  grade)  preparing  for  scientific  schools  or  colleges.  Several  of  these 
ciUee  have  normal  schools,  the  statistics  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  the 
appendix.  The  pupils  in  these  are  also  included  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  public 
•ehools. 
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School-ea^enditure. — ^The  total  expenditure  of  the  fifty  citieB  (with  the  exception  of 
Indianapolis)  for  public  schools  in  1873  was  |17,335,519,  the  current  expenditure  being 
$13,996/284,  or  an  average  expenditure  of  |13.91  per  capita  of  the  enrollment  in  public 
schools. 

TABLE  ni.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  table  shows  steady  and  hopeful  progress  in  the  growth  of  special  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary 
of  schools,  instructors,  and  pupils,  reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1870, 1871, 1872, 
and  1873 : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Niiiiil>6rof  institntionfl  ........................ .....-.--r^. 

•  •• 

53 

178 

10,038 

es 

445 
10,923 

98 

773 

11,778 

113 

Nnmberof  instrootore 

887 

Number  of  stadents 

16,090 

The  table  shows  an  increase,  over  those  reporting  in  1872,  of  15  schools,  114  teachers, 
and  4,842  pupils.  Eleven  of  the  113  schools  reporting  were  established  or  organized  in 
1873,  notable  among  these  being  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art-School,  "intended 
as  a  training-school  for  qualifying  teachers  and  masters  of  industrial  drawing,  its 
specific  aim  at  present  being  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing-schools  of 
the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  superintend  the  instruction  in  this 
branch  in  the  public  schools.'' 

Within  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  schools  established,  wholly  or  in  part  de- 
voted to  training  public-school-teachers,  is  QQ,  The  following  are  the  summaries  by 
States  of  the  schools  reporting,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Table  in  of  the 
appendix. 
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of  jionuU  wSkoolM,  showing  the  number  of  inetruotora  and  students,  the  number  in 
which  drawing  is  taught,  ^c 


r- 

m 

8  Is 
1*1 


L 
II 

ti 
i 


fii 

^  «  ^ 

•sit 


1  1 

1    

1  1 

1  1 

4  1 

9   

8  1 

5  1 
1    


1 

1 

5 

« 

8 

6 

90 


10 


60 


81 


45 


105 


Tbe  naMom  of  six  nomuil  sohooU,  from  whioh  no  stattstlos  Iuito  been  reoeiTod,  will  be  foimd  in  the 
tiUe.    Tbe^  are  not  indnded  in  this  muomsxj. 
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Summary  of  normal  schools,  (continued :)  showing  the  number  supported  by  States,  counHe*^ 

cities,  4'c. 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by- 

State. 

County. 

City. 

All  other. 

States. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

1 

•s 

i 

5 

AIa^ATIIA        

f 

al 

1 

1 
1 

4 

S 

6 
7 
6 

63 

47 

184 

144 

9 

1 

39 

-A  TkAn^AA       .      . .  r  T .    ,  w  1 

CaliforniA 

1 

11 

Conoeoticiiti    .  .  .  .... 

Delaware 

1 
2 
4 
1 
3 

11 
9 

17 
5 

15 

224 

Georgia 

31 

Illinois 

1 
1 

13 
11 

419 
228 

2 

10 

223 

1 

6 

130 

282 

Indiana 

lOO 

Iowa 

341 

KaniifM  , , ,.,-,,_, 

9 

9 

225 

Ken  tncky 

1 

6 

36 

3 
2 

11 
12 

148 

liOniniana 

1 
3 
2 
5 
1 
3 
S 
5 
1 
al 
3 
8 

5 
17 
16 
46 
13 
23 

9 
44 

6 

6 
30 
106 

193 

S78 

385 

823 

295 

369 

168 

989 

55 

63 

250 

1,822 

129 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

15 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiasisaioDi 

Missouri 

3 

19 

313 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

1 

29 

1,000 

North  Carolina 

1 
9 

1 
5 

6 
79 

6 
41 

94 

Ohio 

1 

9 

73 

1,959 

Oregon 

5 

Pennsylvania 

5 
1 

63 

18 

1,330 
110 

7?8 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 



1 
3 

9 
23 

79 

Tennessee ....! 



396 

Vermont 

3 

1 
3 
S 

17 
13 
21 
19 

344 
199 
349 
237 

Virginia  ..* 

1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
3 
17 
3 

68 

West  Virginia 

157 

Wisconsin 

425 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

1 

3 

20 

26 

Total 

58 

530 

9,538 

2 

10 

223 

5 

53 

1,259 

48 

284 

5.600 

a  Also  aided  by  tbe  city  or  town. 

One  normal  school  in  Louisiana,  1  in  Pennsylyania,  2  in  Vermont,  and  1  in  West  Virginia  are  also 
aided  by  the  county. 
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The  States  which  cannot  report  schools  of  this  kind  are  Florida,  Nevada,  and  Ttjcas. 

!t  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  that  58  of  the  schools,  having  530  instructors 
md  9,538  students,  are  under  State-snpervisiou  and  aided  or  sustained  by  State-appro- 
priations; 2  schools,  having  10  instructors  and  223  students,  are  aided  or  sustained  by 
coQDty-tax ;  5  schools,  having  53  instructors  and  1,259  students,  are  aided  or  sup' 
ported  by  cities ;  the  remaining  48  schools,  having  284  instructors  and  5,600  students, 
are  either  normal  departments  of  colleges  or  academies  or  are  private  schools. 

Ninety  provide  instruction  in  drawing;  39  have  models,  charts,  &c.,  for  free-hand- 
drawing  ;  vocal  music  is  taught  in  96,  instrumental  music  in  60  ;  68  possess  chemical 
laboratories  and  apparatus ;  81  possess  cabinets  and  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  laws 
of  physics;  45  possess  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  68  have  model  or  practice- 
schools. 

TEACHERS  REQUIRED. 

If  we  allow  40  pupils  to  each  teacher,  the  number  required  to  teach  the  youths  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age  would  be,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  260,000.  Where  are 
these  teachers  prepared  t  While  the  number  trained  more  or  less  thoroughly  in  the 
normal  schools  shows  a  favorable  increase  for  several  years  past,  the  fact  still  remains 
tliai  comparatively  few  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  have  received  any  special 
training  for  their  work.  How,  then,  can  the  number  of  trained  teachers  be  increased  f 
The  class  from  which  the  great  majority  of  our  public-school-teachers  come  is  not  pro- 
vided with  the  means  for  securing  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  normal  training,  and 
few  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  good  thorough  work  in  teaching  gets  ade- 
quate compensation.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  make  the  normal 
echools  a  part  of  the  State-systems  of  public  instruction,  with  free  tuition.  Few,  not 
intending  to  teach,  would  seek  this  kind  of  training,  and  diplomas  or  certificates 
Bhoold  not  be  given,  except  on  condition  that  the  recipient  bind  himself  or  herself  to 
render  appropriate  service  in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pnblic-school-teachers  in  Massachusetts  teach  on  an  average 
three  years.  Perhaps  this  period  of  service  would  give  a- high  average  for  the  who!d 
country.  Hence,  confining  the  estimate  to  the  school-population  between  6  and  IG 
years  of  age,  the  number  of  new  teachers  which  should  be  prepared  each  year  to  take 
np  the  work  would  be  86,666.  So  that  at  present  all  classes  of  our  normal  schools, 
containing  16,620  pupils  in  their  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  instrnclion,  could  not 
probably  furnish  more  than  5,200  teachers  for  the  public  schools  in  1873. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION    IN  ACADEMIES. 

The  above  summaries  embrace  the  statistics  of  nearly  all  special  schools  for  normal 
training.  In  the  St&te  of  New  York,  however,  the  work  of  the  training-schools  is  sup- 
plemented by  normal  instruction  in  90  of  the  academies  and  union  schools.  The  law 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $10  shall  be  paid  to  each  pupil,  not  exceeding  twenty  to  each 
academy,  instructed  under  a  course  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  during 
at  least  one-third  of  the  academic  year,  in  the  science  of  common-school-teaching. 
The  number  in  training-classes  for  teachers  in  the  academies  in  1872-73  was  1,589. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  schools 
in  1673  and  the  ratio  of  appropriation  to  enrollment : 
E — ^in 
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Summary  of  normal  BchooU—appropriaiionSy  ^c,  lit  1873. 


Locality. 


Cape  Giranleau,  Mo. 

rredonia,X.  Y 

Fmmingbam,  Mass, 

Qeneseo.X.Y 

San  <ro86,  Cal 

Eoglewood,  HI  a  — 
New  Britain,  Conn., 

Plalteville,  "Wis 

Bnffklo.N.Y 

Leavenworth,  Kans 
Terre  Hante,  Ind . . , 

Westfield,  Mass 

StLonia,Mo 

St.  Clond,  Minn 

]SiOrmal,Ill 

Emporia,  Kans 

Bridgewater,  Mass . . 

Trenton,  N.J 

Baltimore,  Md 

HoUy  Springs,  Miss. 
Providence,  R.  I  — 

Boston,  Mass 

Westchester,  Pa... 

Mankato,  Minn . 

Florence,  Ala 

Pern.Neb 

P«tedam,N.Y 


35 
129 
103 
191 
160 
146 
144 
182 
225 

80 
228 
163 
123 

64 
419 
172 
185 
224 
146 

76 
156 
124 
166 
167 

85 
170 
315 


1^ 

P4 


$5,000 
18,000 
10,000 
18,000 
15,000 
12,500 
12,000 
15,000 
18,000 

6,000 
17,000 
12,000 
&9,039 

6,000 
29.000 
12,000 
12,500 
15,000 

9,500 

5,0D0 
10,000 

7,500 
clO,000 
10,000 

5,000 
10,000 
18,000 


I 


Locality. 


$142 
139 
97 
94 
93 
85 
83 
82 
80 
75  fi 
74 
73 
73 
71 


Oswego,  X.  Y 

"Warrensburg,  Mo. . . . 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Winona,  Minn 

Osbkosh,  "Wis 

Cortland,  N.Y 

Salem,  Mass 

Hampton,  Ta 

Peoria,  Ilia 

Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Toagaloo,  Miss 

Farmington,  Me 

Albany,  N.Y 

Plymouth,  X.H 

Castine,  Me 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . . . 

CasUeton,  Vt 

Fairmont,  W.Va.... 

Meriden,  La 

Kirksville.Mo 

"West  Liberty,  "W.  Va 
Huntington,  "W.  Va. . 

Pine  Blnfl;  Ark 

Johnson,  "Vt 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bandolph,  "Vt 

MillersviUe,  Pa 


a 


338 
191 
295 
239 
271 
390 
240 
215 
114 
250 
115 
149 
488 
170 
168 
183 
57 
204 
806 
523 
110 
161 
225 
105 
240 
182 
804 


$18,000 

10,000 

15,000 

12,000 

13,000 

18.000 

11,000 

9.000 

4,650 

10,000 

4,900 

5,500 

18.000 

(25,600 

5,500 

5,000 

1,500 

«5,S00 

/iSOO 

10,000 

2,100 

3,000 

^3,500 

M.650 

2,000 

<1,600 

5,000 


^i 


154 
58 
SO 
90 
48 
46 
45 
41 


36 

36 
33 
31 
97 
S6 
95 
91 
19 
19 
18 
19 
15 
8 
8 
6 


a  This  is  a  coanty-school. 

h  From  State,  coonty,  and  city. 

e  A  special  appropriation. 

d  $600  of  this  is  a  city-appropriation. 

e  $-2,500  from  State ;  |2,700  from  county. 


/ 12,000  from  State ;  $2,500  fh>m  connty. 
g  12,000  from  SUte;  $1,500  fh)m  city. 
h  $150  of  this  from  county, 
i  $100  of  this  fh)m  county. 


TABLE  rv^ — COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS- COLLEGES. 

The  followiug  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  buaiDcss-training,  as  re][>orted 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1873  : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Number  of  institutions 

26 

154 

5,824 

60 

168 

6,460 

53 

263 

8,451 

112 

Number  of  instructors 

514 

Kumber  of  students 

22,397 

The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  reported  in  1873  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  59  colleges,  251  instructors,  and  13,946  pupils.  The  whole  uumlcr  of 
papils  reported  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  22,397. 
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The  following  is  a  samniary  of  Table  lY,  for  which  see  appendix. 
Summary  qf  commercial  and  huHne88<onege9, 


SUte. 


'I 
II 


s 

a 

i1 


I 


Stftte. 


If 


|5 


CilUkirBi*. 
Gcorgi*... 
Bttna 
iBdte 

lovm 

Xabsm  ......... 

Kentackj 

l4Wiigian» 

MaiM 

Mflrjlaiid ...... . 

MMncluuetts.. 

MiehSgiui 

IBiDieaote 

mmmii 

K«ir  Hampshire 


1 
4 

14 
6 

7 
3 
2 

S 
1 

1 
4 
6 

1  ] 
6  j 
1 


473 
619 

2,331 
996 

1,435 
376 
240 
600 
79 
389 

1,435 

1,248 
346 

1,838 
376 


Kew  Jersey 

KewYork 

North  Carolhia 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania , 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

'Wisconsin 

District  of  Colnmbia 
Utah  Territory 

Total 


354 

2,747 

8 

3,813 

74 

1,579 

185 

391 

27 

63 

1,891 

195 

381 


113 


514 


83,397 


The  names  of  eight  colleges  from  which  no  statistics  have  been  received  will  also 
be  Iband  in  the  table. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  schools  and  the  large  number  of  pnpils  seeking  the  special 
training  afforded  by  them  sufficiently  attest  that  they  meet  a  want  which  is  supplied 
by  no  other  schools  in  an  equal  degree.  The  object  aimed  at  being  simple  and  direct, 
tbey  are  oalculated  to  supplement  in  special  departments  the  instruction  of  the  public 
schools  and  academies.  In  their  peculiar  province  they  should  present  advantages 
similar  to  those  of  other  special  schools,  viz:  those  of  directing  the  energy  and  industry 
of  the  pupils  to  the  mastery  of  those  branches  of  study  necessary  to  insure  business- 
SQCoess,  as  well  as  the  forms,  methods,  and  principles  of  business-transactions. 

Henoo  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  their  utility  and  importance 
nor  of  their  title  to  recognition  and  encouragement.  One  of  the  obvious  needs  of  the 
oolleges  is  material  for  illustration  in  the  way  of  museums  or  cabinets  of  commerce  and 
mannfactores,  embracing  the  chief  products  and  articles  of  exchange  of  the  lead- 
ing oommercial  nations.  Such  museums  would  be  no  less  valuable  as  aids  in  the  in- 
struction given  in  these  colleges  than  the  museums  of  natural  history  in  the  instruction 
of  schools  of  science  or  the  museums  of  art  in  schools  which  aim  to  teach  the  theory 
and  practice  of  art. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  form  an  address,  ^^  Business  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession," delivered  by  General  R.  D.  Mussey,  at  the  commencement-exercises  of  the 
Washington  Business-College,  June  Id,  1873 : 

I  confront  to-night  voung  men  and  women  who  are  not  certified  to  have  read  Latin 
and  Greek  and  studied  mathematics,  but  to  have  completed  a  course  of  busiHeat-educa' 
iion.  The  tongue  of  these  diplomas  is  that  of  the  people  and  the  certificate  is  of  prac- 
tical training.  This  change  challenges  attention  and  provokes  comparison  and  reflec- 
tion. It  is  significant  of  the  breadth  of  modern  civilization,  indicative  of  its  needs  and 
the  provision  to  meet  them,  and  anticipatory  of  the  larger  future  awaiting  educational 
institutions.  The  vocations  of  university-graduate6~-law,  medicine,  theology — have 
had  in  the  popular  mind  heretofore  a  certain  exclusiveness  attached  to  them.  They 
have  been  called  the  learned  professions.  This  scene  to-night  accumulates  proof  that 
education  is  not  to  be  confined  to  three  out  of  the  thousand  pursuits  necessary  to 
secure  for  us  the  comfort,  the  help,  the  security  of  our  social  system.  *  *  •  It  is 
one  of  the  signs — this  fitting  for  business  by  imparting  culture — that  the  future  of  our 
race  is  not  to  be  an  uustablu  equilibrium  betweeu  discordant  forces — thought  and 
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action — ^but  the  firm  resultant  of  their  harmonious  co-operatioo.  *  •  *  It  was  redo- 
lent with  the  exclusiveness  of  class,  that  division  of  human  pursuits  which  gave  to 
three  the  title  "  learned  professions  "  and  lumped  all  the  rest  under  the  phrases  "  occa- 
pations/'  **  trade,"  "  labor."  It  came  to  us  Americans  honestly  enough  from  our  mother- 
countries,  but  it  is  not  consonant  with  our  ideas,  either  political  or  social,  and  it 
should  perish  from  our  speech.  Ours  is  a  Republic ;  and  among  those  really  at  work 
for  the  common  weal  there  is  no  precedence  because  of  the  employment.  *  *  •  The 
dignity  of  labor  is  not  an  empty  ]^hrase.  It  expresses  a  profound  truth.  And  I  read 
this  lesson  here  to-night :  that  busmess  has  its  dignity.  •  *  *  And  I  have  received 
another  lesson  to-night,  namely,  that  we  are  recognizing  the  mutuality  of  help  which 
men  and  women  can  give,  and  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  "  business-woman ; "  not 
only  no  disgrace,  but  that  it  in  no  wise  derogates  from  the  fine  charms  of  womanhood. 
*  *  *  Ifit  were  true  that  all  women  should  be  wives  and  mothers,  a  business-train- 
ing would  make  them  more  helpful  as  wives,  more  capable  as  mothers.  *  *  •  To 
many  women  the  winning  of  bread,  as  well  as  the  making  of  it,  becomes  a  dntjr,  a 
necessity.  It  is  wise  to  admit  this  fact,  to  provide  for  this  exigency;  nay,  rather  it  is 
criminal  not  to  do  so.  *  *  *  A  business-education  is  also  to  be  commended  for  the 
so-called  professional  man.  *  *  There  is  no  minister,  no  lawyer,  no  doctor,  but  will 
better  reach  his  people,  his  clients,  his  patients,  if  he  understands  business-forms,  busi- 
ness-necessities, business-experiences.  There  is  this  general  principle  running  through 
all  affairs,  that  knowledge  of  the  many  fits  for  practice  of  one. 

TABLE  v.— SECONDARY  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  this  Bureau  to  collect  full  statistics  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion are  as  yet  far  from  satisfactory.  The  table,  however,  shows  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  over  the  number  reporting  in  1672.  The  following  comparative 
summary  exhibits  the  gain  in  the  work  since  1671 : 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


Number  of  iostitiitioDB . 
Number  of  iDstrnotors. . 
Number  of  students  — 


638 
3,171 
80,227 


811 

4.501 

98.929 


944 

5.058 

118,570 


Difficulty  of  obtaining  full  statistica.^lt  should  be  borne  in  mind  that :  first,  institutions 
of  this  class  are  mainly  endowed  academies  and  private  schools ;  secondly,  in  a  majority  of 
the  States  they  are  under  no  State-supervision  and  do  not  report  concerning  themselves 
to  any  public  officer ;  thirdly,  from  the  greater  proportion  no  catalogues  or  printed  pro- 
grammes are  obtainable ;  fourthly,  the  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  the  State-superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  with  few  exceptions,  make  no  specific  mention  of  them. 

For  ascertaining  the  names,  location,  &c.,  of  institutions  claiming  this  rank,  the 
Office  has  therefore  but  one  resource,  viz,  correspondence  with  State-,  county-,  and  city- 
superintendents,  school-principals,*  and  others  interested  in  educational  work.  When 
it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  collecting  these  statistics  was  first  begun 
in  1871  and  that  the  report  of  that  year  contained  the  names  of  638  institutions,  with 
80,227  pupils,  while  the  tables  for  this  year  contain  the  names  of  944  institutions, 
(exclusive  of  those  in  Table  VI,  academies  having  collegiate-preparatory  departments,} 
with  118,570  pupils,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  ground  for  hoping  that  sufficient  data 
will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  educator  for  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough  review 
and  discussion  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  than  i^  now  possible. 

Clamficalion  of  schools,  {co-education ^  4c*) — For  convenience  of  comparison  between 
those  of  like  character,  the  944  institutions  in  the  table  have  been  put  in  three  classes; 
the  first  comprising  schools  for  boys  only,  the  second  for  girls  only,  and  the  third  for 
both  sexes.  It  will  be  observed  that  596  institutions,  with  2,779  instructors  and  88,444 
pupils,  belong  to  this  latter  class.  This  shows  that  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  pre- 
dominant feature  of  secondary  instruction  among  us.    The  following  summary  of  the 

*  J.  J.  Rucker,  principal  of  Georgetown  Female  Seminaryi  of  Kentucky,  and  "W.  E.  Ward,  principal 
of  Ward's  Seminary,  of  Tennessee,  have  fnmiBhed  us  trith  valuable  information  respectiuf?  institutions 
iu  their  reMpective  Stntos. 
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tbree  dassea  shows  for  each  State  and  Territory  the  number  of  institutions^  the  num- 
ber and  sex  of  instructors,  the  number  and  sex  of  students,  the  number  preparing 
£»r  classical  and  scientific  courses  in  college,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  libra- 
ries. The  summary  also  shows  the  amount  of  property  and  funds  of  a  large  number  of 
the  institutions.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  them  furnished  no  state- 
ments under  this  head  of  the  inquiries. 

Smmmary  of  Ikihle  F,  Part  1,  (schooU  for  hoySj)  showing  number  of  instructors  and  students. 


SUftto. 


Cflimecticnt 

DdAwmre^ 

6«orgU 

BHziois 

Indiana  •....•••••••  • 

leva 

IfftliltffT  ............. 

Kentucky 

T«on<«ianft '. 

^Caine 

HwyUnd 

Haaanchowtto 

lliuneaoto 

Mintelppi 

HiMoari 

Sew  Hanpshire . . . . . 
Ifcntr  Jcney...... .... 

KewYork 

North  CaroUsA 

Oliio 

Orefon. 

Penuaylvsma 

Sooth  Carolina 

TenncMee 

Texas 

Yemont , 

Virginia 

Wiaoonsin 

DtetxteC  of  Columbia 
Colorado  Territory  ., 

-  Total 


Inetractors. 


3 


6 

I  17 
9 

]0 
4 

10 


Itt 


7 

9 
18 

6 
70 
32 

9 

1 
30 

1 

30 

994 

«93 

48 

9 
119 
10 

6 
10 

6 
94 
10 
94 

9 


771 


-a 


7 

9 
18 

4 
60 
39 

8 

1 
17 

1 

96 
191 
90 
46 

8 
99 

1 

6 
10 

5 
90 
10 
94 

9 


681 


00 


Stadenta. 


I 


163 
170 
130 
995 

30 
438 
150 
140 
101 
815 
109 
970 
670 
109 

40 
398 

30 
435 
3,537 
480 
693 
130 
1,546 

87 
189 
395 

44 
384 
140 
595 


13,169 


163 
166 
100 
995 

30 
438 
150 
140 
104 
815 
109 
970 
670 
109 

40 
398 

30 
435 
3.531 
480 
693 
130 
1,546 

87 
189 
395 

43 
381 
140 
595 


13,155 


-3 
S 


14 


I 


30 
74 
90 

103 
6 

109 


59 
111 
53 
45 

4 
30 

3 
91 


60 
651 

94 
193 

16 

957 

8 

95 


70 


9,051 


«  s 


a   o 


59 


30 

900 

3 

11 

1 

9 


11 


19 

82 
15 
5 
1 
159 
1 
6 


15 


644 


5 
1 

21 
9 

11 


31 

56 

8 

95 


18 


93 
110 
91 
39 
19 
49 


5 
40 
15 
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Summartf  of  Table  F,  Part  1,  continaed,  (aeJiooU  for  bops,)  showing  number  of  rolume§  m 
Ubrariei,  awumni  of  corporate  property^  ^-c. 


SUte. 


Yolnmes  in 
Ubrary. 


Corporate  property,  &o. 


1 


1^ 


1^ 

111 


&^ 

a 


Alabama 

Connectioat 

Delaware , 

Georgia 

Dlinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Hasaaohasetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. , 
Colorado  Territory . . . . 


150 
l.OSO 
SOO 
300 
535 
245 


I 


150,000 
32,500 


7,000  I 


133,000 
45,000 
53,000 
40.000 
20,000 
25,000 


HOOO 


7,300 
73,000 


•300 


6,800 


Total. 


1,200 
9,000 

700 
1,678 
17,275 
2,400 

500 


200 
172 
625 


1,800 
28,000 


797,800 


10 


85,000 


2,560 


20,000 


5,500 
21,646 
6,100 
6,0d2 
2,950 
7,440 
175 


1,193 
100 
850 

1,610 
305 


81,500 

226,956 

16,000 


123,000 


1,000 
3,687 
1,150 
5,000 
420 
1.200 


64 


43,000 


3.500 


99,143 


5,242 


1, 516. 056 


20,000 
20,000 
30,000 
209,300 
100,000 
80,000 
10,000 
92,000 


680,000 


151,000 
1,018,646 

49,800 
181,000 

56,000 
393,866 


11,500 
32,000 


7,000 
18.000 


20.000 
30,000 
41.000 
32,000 


10,000 


35,500 


2, 776, 112 


843,000 


3,000 
43.271 


1,000 
7,240 


840 
1,200 


6i77« 
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F 1/  TMe  F,  Part  2,  (ickooU  for  girU,)  ahotcing  numler  of  instructors  and  students. 


SUte. 


Instmctors. 


S 


Htudents. 


I 

& 


I 


1^ 

fi 

&4 


9    U    o 

*  S  g 

If  I 


AlabMnA. 

OidifiiniiA 

CwMcticiti 

Delswire 

Tlorida 

HHiwtia , 

TmHi^i^^ 

I»ira 

^*Trtft^ 

Kentucky • 

LoviflimiA 

HalDO 

Marylaiid 

Mamdnuetts 

Mkldcaa 

MlBnewla 

Mladaaippi 

HkMori 

XevJeraey 

SevYork 

NorUiCardUii* 

Ohio 

PomsylTanU 

Soatb  CaroUm^ 

Tmnetwe 

Texu 

Temont 

ViTflnl* 

▼••tVirgmi* 

Wiaeonsiii 

BUtrictof  Colambiftw 
Kow  If exico  Ter 

Total 


4 

18 
31 

5 
16 
100 
21 
14 

8 
115 

5 

1 
87 
80 

7 
19 

9 

40 

14 

»0 

3 
93 
136 

3 
45 
18 
13 
53 

4 

36 

131 

10 


16 


4 

16 
14 

5 
16 
91 
SI 
14 

8 
99 

5 

7 

63 
63 

6 
16 

8 

35 

10 

S91 

1 

85 
117 

2 
37 
15 
11 
50 

4 

34 

108 

10 


186     1,508 


248     1. 260     16, 957 


30 
335 
155 

35 
221 
1,195 
803 
235 

80 
1.630 

12 

40 

594 

1,297 

66 
215 

40 
617 

53 
4,157 

38 
911 
1,129 
9 
686 
153 
133 
574 

81 
520 
913 


25 


24 


14 


43 


12 


30 
335 
155 

35 

221 

1,191 

603 

235 

80 
1,605 

12 

40 

594 

1,297 

66 
215 

40 
617 

53 
4.133 

38 
911 
1,115 
9 
643 
153 
133 
562 

81 
520 
913 


93 


71 


10 


1G,835 


165 


10 
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Summary  of  Tmhle  F,  Part%  continued,  (schools  for  girUy)  shotving  number  of  volumes  in 
lilnrarie8f  amount  of  corporate  property,  j'c. 


Volumes  in  library. 

Corporate  property,  4cc. 

Stote. 

i 

i 

1 

.1 

ii 

3  1 

1 

II 
It 

< 

1 

Alabama 

1,560 
1,250 
4,025 
900 
500 
5,250 

Califoniia 

$20,000 
51,000 

CoDsecticut 

800 

Delaware 

Florida 

Illinois 

50 

150,000 

370,000 
15,000 

Iowa 

400 

50 

KanMM   r.,»r, T r»-- 

Kentucky... 

10,250 

300 

3S0 

3,580 

3,850 

3,577 

350 

423 
30 
100 
100 

20,000 

455,000 

25,000 

42,000 

447,000 

340,000 

10,000 

16,000 

5,000 

60,000 

40,000 

1,042,659 

2,500 

92,500 

275.866 

$10,000 

1700 

300 

Maine 

45,000 
320,000 

Mft^'vland  ...^^^ .,..,...  .-..^^,, 

4,000 

Mai)8achu8<ett4  ,,,tt-.t»--..^,».»-...,t- 

Michigan 

27 
50 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

5,000 

Missoori 

2,100 

200 

23,886 

200 
399 

30.000 
268,009 

New  York 

16,000 

700 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

8,300 
14, 710 

114 
40 

110,000 

P<^nnffTlvania t.... 

6,300 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

14,200 

794 

500 

1,760 

823 

3,500 

7,300 

500 

1.100 

150,000 

209,600 
10,000 
17,000 
40,000 
12,000 

118,000 
5,000 

500 

50 

Texas 

Vermont 

25 

Virginia 

300 

West  Virginia 

23 

30 

200 

50 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia 

New  Mexico 

•••• 

Total 

114,715 

3,813 

998,009 

3,723,123 

30,800 

8,090 
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SKamm-jf  of  T«bU  T,  Fori  3,  {fi^ooU  for  hoyn  and  girUf)  ehowing  number  of  instiiutioM 

and  studenU, 


State. 


Instmctors. 


SiadenU. 


I 


-3 

a 


1 


li 


! 


\i 


ill 
ill 

j&i 


ArkaiuM 

Gililbrnia 

CooDectkai 

Dcbwue 

riorid* 

Georgia 

niiiioU 

iDdiftDA . . . . . .  ........ 

Zam% 

ZtBtBcky 

llain^ 

XaKykDd 

MMMclnuettA 

Xkhisui 

XimNMU 

HlMlMfppi 

IGMoori 

Sew  HamptMre 

Hew  Jeney 

Hew  York 

Korth  Canlina 

OUo 

Orafuu  .............. 

Pauksylrania , 

BhodeI«Und 

TeoBMMe 

TftXM 

T^nioot 

TirglnU 

▼ewTirgiiil* 

WlMouIn 

Dlttrietof  Cidambi* 
Oolondo  Territory. . . 
Wyoming  Territory  . 

Totri 

ToCal.P«rt  1 

Total,  Part  9 

Total,  Part  3 

Onukd  total.... 


S 
1 
3 

sd 

5 

8 
16 
6 
5 
13 
27 
9 
31 
4 
9 
S 
13 
3d 
15 
900 
13 
46 
1 

94 
9 
9 
9 
34 
10 
6 
9 
1 
1 
1 


596 


109 
186 


10 

4 

14 

104 
31 
8 
34 
73 
39 
99 
60 
85 
43 

136 
93 
43 
10 
59 

106 

61 

1,179 

35 

166 
4 

115 

18 

33 

3 

109 
96 
34 
50 
3 
11 
3 


3 

9 

8 
40 
13 

5 
13 
38 

7 
10 
91 
41 
97 
55 

8 
15 

3 
98 
46 
96 
419 
15 
86 

1 
56 

7 
14 

9 
53 
15 

3 


7 

3 

6 
64 
19 

3 
91 
35 
15 
13 
39 
44 
15 
71 
15 
98 

7 
31 
60 
35 
767 
90 
80 

3 
59 
11 
19 

1 
110 
11 
31 

3 
11 
9 


455 
75 

990 
3,554 

531 

933 
1,004 
9,769 

998 

789 
1,570 
3,037 
1,864 
9,735 

781 
1.608 

440 

1.434 

3,716 

1.013 

40,709 

938 

5,753 

86 

9.535 

327 

1,196 

99 

4,873 

630 

1,173 

1,013 

60 

148 
39 


9,779  I  1.100 


1,679 


88.444 


771 
1,508 
9,779 


944 


5.058 


681 

908 

1,100 


M) 
1,960 
1,679 


13,169 
16,957 

88,444 


9,039 


3,039 


118,570 


934 
40 
166 

1.634 
987 
113 
560 

1.445 
518 
391 
767 

1,504 

1.955 

1,336 
358 
790 
946 
665 

1,834 

568 

90.319 

506 

9,703 
45 

1,338 
189 
619 
63 

9,416 
360 
430 
590 
90 
35 
91 


231 

35 

134 

1,930 

934 

130 

444 

1,394 

480 

398 

803 

1,533 

609 

1,399 

493 

818 

194 

769 

1,893 

445 

90,390 

433 

3,049 

41 

1,197 

145 

577 

36 

9,457 

260 

743 

433 

40 

113 

18 


119 
51 
13 


18 
41 
93 
157 
16 
150 
195 
46 


85 
189 

75 
1,949 

66 
930 


146 
15 

108 
9 

931 
30 
90 
18 


44.338 


44.106 


3,537 


13,155 

199 

44,338 


57,615 


14 
16.835 
44,106 

60,955 


9,051 

165 

3,537 


94 
£4 
17 
348 
96 
61 


94 


890 


644 
10 


3 
33 


6 
16 
14 

1 

7 
19 

9 
45 
39 
34 
.  1 
33 
45 
10 
931 
39 
64 


50 


19 


54 

6 
15 
9 


797 


488 
96 
797 


5,753 


1,544 


1,311 
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Summary  0/  Table  V,  Part  3,  continnedf  (aohooh  for  bop$  and  girU,)  showing  mtmber   4^ 
volumes  in  libraries,  amount  of  corporate  property,  <fo. 


State. 


Volumes  in  library. 


B 


Corporate  property,  See, 


H 


s 


1 

^  5 

I 

a 


9 

a 
8 
5 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

3CissiBsippi 

Missoori 

If  ew  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  C<^nmbia. 
Colorado  Territory. . . 
Wyoming  Territory  . 


Total. 


Total  Parti. 
Total  Part 2. 
Total  Part  3. 


Gran4  total . 


3,000 


650 
4,755 
2,750 

900 
1,010 
5,8»5 
3,000 
1,200 

935 
7,108 
1,950 
15, 917 

801 
1.871 

200 
3,202 
11,978 
4,700 
157,336 
3.650 
11,720 

500 
8,570 
3,000 
1,333 

1G9 
6,616 

200 
1.000 
2,300 


12 

302 
266 
50 


110,000 
25,000 

130,900 
35,000 


195 

259 

1,012 

65 

50 
207 

52 
556 

40 
246 


40,000 

181,500 

18,000 

6,000 

26,000 

182,100 

5,000 

1,072,277 


25,000 


300 

125 

2.100 

5,139 

15 

325 


33,000 

203,000 

100,000 

3, 444, 591 

12,000 
267,000 


300 
100 
55 


88,000 
830,000 
39,700 


550 


404,000 
10,000 


150 


143,506 


17,500 
10,000 
40,000 

260,000 
37,000 
10.000 
66,000 

428,600 
44,200 
56,000 

112,250 

163,500 
66,000 

514,500 
86,500 
86,000 
5.000 

179,589 

351,200 

285,000 

5, 109, 308 

39,200 

374.350 
3,000 

292,435 

725,000 
51,700 
5,000 

414,080 
13,500 
40,000 

151, 106 


$82;  400 
8,000 


17,000 

20,500 

3,000 

2,000 

11,000 

120,400 


569,128 
1,300 


$13,000 
6»lGO 

400 
3,000 
1,900 
2,000 

680 

150 
1,000 
5,188 

700 
42,001 

500 
1,500 


151,844 
20,000 

299,979 
10,000 

104,250 


9,588 

1,450 

66,046 

500 

10,807 


1,500 

125.000 

11,000 


65,060 
6,000 


4,108 


13,500 


2.350 


300 
25 


40,  COO 


10,600 
5.000 


1,000 


268,171 


12,471 


7. 391.  574 


99,143 
114, 715 
268,171 


48-2, 029 


5,242 
3.813 
12,471 


1, 516. 056 

998,009 

7,391,574 


10. 043, 118 

2, 776, 112 
3,723,125 
10. 043, 118 


1,603,861 


180,903 


843,000 

30,800 

1,663,861 


64,776 

8,050 

180,903 


21,526 


9.905,639 


16,542,355 


2,537,661 


253,790 
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CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  FROM  TABLE  II. 

A  special  summary  is  here  presented  of  the  high  schools  reported  in  Table  II. 
Summarif  of  instructare  and  students  in  high  schools. 


No.  of 
schools. 

Instmctors. 

Students. 

.    Statel 

Total 

Hale. 

Femala 

Number 
enrolled. 

Average 
attendance. 

HombcT  of  cities  and  towns  reporting. . . . 

423 

424 

402 

36C 

AlAY>«n»A  .       ,  .  .                 

3 

1 
13 
12 

9 

3 

35 

53 

5 

2 

22 

23 

4 
1 

13 
30 

383. 

60 

955 

1,255 

49 

Trinf^niiia 

832 

CoinMKtJcnt 

73& 

I>«1ftwar« 

IMstrici  of  Colnmbi:k 

Floridft 

1 

7 

54 

30 

23 

0 

1 

3 

15 

3 

SO 

34 

11 

5 

18 

144 

89 

61 

18 

3 

17 

54 

32 

282 

104 

25 

2 

9 

61 

44 

33 

9 

I 

6 

19 

12 

128 

49 

13 

3 

9 

83 

45 

28 

9 

2 

11 

35 

20 

154 

55 

12 

100 

782 
3,936 
2,309 
1,381 

491 
85 

516 
1,571 
1,115 
7,773 
2,869 

624 

Georglft 

665 

TIHimi* 

2,987 

Tndl^n^ 

1,474 

Iowa 

1,003 

Kuitt&A 

317 

'K^tQclrr. ... 

73 

T^miiiliiM          

445 

If  aini^         ,    . , 

1,363 

^■^land 

1,007 

VMtarhnnetto 

6,899 

Mkbigmn 

2,046 

VinmtrntA                                             .. 

405 

IflMriMtiTfni                                        .   . 

Mi«miTi 

.......... 

15 

3 

1 

8 

16 

32 

59 

7 

1 

31 

53 

131 

88 

4 

1 

7 

26 

59 

31 
3 

1.824 
151 

1,193 

NftlirA^kA 

59 

Iferada                        ... 

45 

TTew  H^ampabire 

14 
27 
72 

688 
1,261 
3,580 

441 

3few  Jersey 

1,048' 

5ewTork 

8,451 

Korth  Carolina 

Oliio 

70 
1 

52 
3 

144 

4 

125 

19 

58 
3 
74 

8 

86 
1 

51 
11 

4,314 
126 

3,784 
457 

3,330 

Oregon 

95 

^^nnirlTania 

1,802 

TPM>4ff  Island  . . 

428 

9otith  Cart>1ina 

Tenaecieee 

4 

1 
4 

5 

1 
18 

1 
1 

15 
1 

12 

13 
2 

51 
1 
2 

6 
1 
5 
7 
1 
21 
1 
1 

7 

510 
15 

285 

425 

40 

1,497 

15 

125 

375 

TVr«« 

Termont 

7 

6 

1 

30 

252 

Tinrfnia 

33i 

If  est  Tirginla 

30 

"^scoofdn 

1,097 

Colorado  Territorr     ... 

14 

TTtah  TfTTitory 

1 

100 

Total 

536 

1,613 

751 

802 

45*302 

33.490 

Four  handred  and  twenty-two  cities  and  villages  reported  schools  of  this  grade,  with 
1^13  instraotors  and  45,302  students.  To  these  are  to  be  credited  most  of  the  4,198 
itudents  reported  in  public  schools  as  preparing  for  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science^ 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  high  schools  rank,  in  the  training  afforded,, 
with  the  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction  usually  denominated  academies. 
Indeed,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  as  in  Maine,  many  of  the  time-honored  acad- 
emies are  being  merged  in  the  high  schools. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  city 
schools  reported  in  this  grade!  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, a  city  making  as  ample  provision  as  any  for  carrying  pupils  through  the  primary-, 
grammar-,  and  high-school-grades  of  instruction,  remarks,  in  his  last  semi-annual  rer 
port,  of  the  grammar-school-grade : 

If  we  go  down  to  the  third  class  in  the  grammar-schools,  we  find  that  it  contains 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  in  a  single  year  from  the 
primary  schools.  This  shows  that  only  about  half  the  pupils  ever  reach  this  class. 
Certainly  this  fact  cannot  be  contemplated  wi^ii  satisfaction.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  is  found,  in  part,  in  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  par- 
ents to  allow  their  children  to  remain  long  enough  at  school.  But  this  cause  equally 
affects  all  schools,  which  are  alike  in  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  the  population 
from  which  their  pupils  are  drawn. 

The  tables  of  the  superintendent's  report  show  that,  while  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  city  in  July,  1872,  was  17,102,  the  number  of 
pupils  admitted  to  the  high  schools  from  the  grammar,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  was 
only  879,  or  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  reported  in  the  next  sub- 
ordinate grade.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  schooling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  favored  cities,  ceases  with  the  second-grade-  or 
grammar-school.  And  the  branches  taught  in  this  grade,  at  least  up  to  the  third  form, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  generally  denominated  elementary  English  studies.  This 
^s  doubtless  true,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  of  other  cities. 

The  following  exhibit,  drawn  from  Table  II,  shows  the  proportion  of  enrollment  in 
high  schools  of  cities  in  several  States,  to  the  total  enrollment  in  the  city-«chools  : 


States. 


11 


[1 


1e^ 


Ml 


Califoniia 

Connecticat .... 

minoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

TTaniiftii ......... 

Maine.... 

Maryland 

Maasachosetta.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Kew  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Bhode  Island. . . 

VirginU 

Wisconsin 


41,129 
96,486 
97,106 
39.883 
22,T75 
13,233 
25,533 
23,329 
155,843 
51,879 
14,398 
12,537 
54.540 
105,966 
160,413 
11,850 
9.668 
22,779 


2* 
47 
40 

57 

eo 

40 
61 
39 
49 
55 
43 
54 
91 
40 
93 
38 
43 
65 


Pupils  leaving  the  schools  at  the  age  of  12  or  under  have  pretty  surely  failed  to  ac- 
quire what  any  system  of  education  should  aim  to  give.  They  have  dropped  their 
studies  Just  at  the  point  where  studies  begin  to  have  some  shaping  power  on  the  future 
man  or  woman.  Primary  training  does  little,  often  nothing,  towards  forming  intel- 
lectual tastes.    The  perception  of  principles  does  not  come  in  early  years  of  instruction. 
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Habits  of  miod  which  lead  one  to  liud  pleasare  in  intellectnal  pursnits  are  not 
£>rmed  at  this  early  age.  Thns  the  great  body  of  our  youth  leave  the  school  with 
memories  crammed,  it  may  be,  with  a  multitude  of  facts,  isolated,  unconnected,  but 
withoat  that  training  necessary  for  understanding  or  appreciating  either  the  leading 
activitiefl  of  their  own  times  or  the  rich  and  varied  stores  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  their  native  tongue. 

TABLE  ^^.— PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

It  seemed  desirable,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  discussion  by  the  college-faculties  of  the 
subject  of  preparatory  training,  to  present  some  statistics  of  schools  devoted  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  students  thus  preparing,  and  the  number  sent  up  to  the 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1872,  were  also  extended  to  the  schools  for  secondary 
instmction  reported  in  Table  V,  as  well  to  the  city  high  schools  reported  in  Table  II. 
There  are  donbtless  quite  a  number  of  private  fitting-schools  in  the  country  from  which 
no  information  has  been  received,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  tables  indicated 
show  pretty  nearly  the  extent  of  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  preparatory  training 
oatside  of  the  classical  and  scientific  colleges. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  referring  to  Table  VI,  that  there  are  but  few  schools 
distinctively  and  exclusively  of  this  class,  by  far  the  larger  number  included  therein 
haviog  both  classical  and  English  departments,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
daasical  section  being  in  many  instances  smaller  than  that  in  the  English  section.  In 
the  86  schools  reporting,  there  were  690  instructors  and  12,487  pupils.  Of  the  12,487 
pupils,  4,992  were  stated  to  be  in  classical-preparatory,  2,274  in  scientific,  and  3,716  in 
English  studies ;  the  remaining  1,505  pupils  were  unclassified  in  the  returns. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Table  VI : 

Summary  of  numher  of  instructors f  students j  ^-c,  in  preparatory  schools. 


i 


I 

a 


a 


StudeDts. 


I' 


5« 


Califoniia 

Connecticnt 

Georgia 

nUiKkis 

Kentucky 

lUtae 

MftT^'lmd 

liMMchmiotta  ... 

ailMoori 

Kew  Hampshh-e  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oliio 

FfeoBsylvanU ,... 
BhodelalADd..... 

TeczDoot 

Yirgiiiia  ...  . — 
WiicoDsiii 


•258 

•1,002 

107 

130 


76 

388 

50 

74 


266 
43 

38 


Total  . 


f86 


24 
17 

108 
2 
33 
16 

193 
59 
54 
37 
22 
14 
12 


C90 


•617 

♦279 

*2,124 

45 

•639 

84 

•3,594 

1.418 

•645 

522 

621 

304 

98 


203 
20 
996 


74 

406 


115 
219 
349 


12,487 


4C1 
45 
1,160 
604 
183 
394 
244 
141 
53 


24 
902 
198 
283 

53 

44 
115 

45 


70- 

15 

1,286 

610 

143. 

175 

33a 

48 


4,992 


2,274 


3,  Tie 


*  iDchidca  stadeots  aoclastified.    t  The  table  contains  tbe  names  of  seven  schools  from  which  no  sta- 
tistics have  been  received,  not  included  in  this  summary. 
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Summary  qf  number  ofstudenUj  librarkSf  ^-c — Continued. 


Stete. 


StadenU. 


11 


111 


-  I  P 
S  J  '^ 

III 


s 


Corponte  pii  petty,  Sec, 


I 

s 


^fi 


a 


s  s 

I1 


^  « 


California 

Conneoticot 

Oeor^ 

BUnois 0 

Kentucky 

Maine^« 

Maryland 

Haeaaobiiaetts... 

ICiBSoari 

HJew  Hampehire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island  .... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'Wisconsin 


Total. 


39 

6 

131 


1,900 
6,200 


$158,000 


$4,250 


2.100 


43 


2,125 

2,650 

22,812 


12,000 


402,500 


23,992 


6,000 


153 


15,763 
500 
6,325 
3,500 
2,664 
2,000 
2,000 


263,000 

30.000 

275,780 


11,600 


16.689 


77,159 


10,000 
70,000 


600 
12,300 


1,221,280 


1125,000 

«m,4M0 

1S.00O 

65,000 


51.500 

lUOOO 

€33,000 


258,000 
176.000 
1,252.406 
150,000 
973,990 
95,000 
55,000 
69,000 
50,000 


69, 431        3, 580. 868 


COLLEGIATE-PREPARATORY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

The  following  table  "will  bring  into  a  connected  view  the  number  of  pupils  preparing 
in  the  several  classes  of  schools  in  each  State  for  the  universities  and  colleges  and  for  the 
scientific  schools  during  the  year  1873.  The  total  number  reported  in  courses  prepa- 
ratory to  the  classical  colleges  was  38,875.  Of  this  number  2,965  were  in  high  schoolsy 
(public ;)  5,753  were  in  academies  and  other  private  schools ;  4,992  were  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  embraced  in  Table  VI,  and  25,165  were  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges. 
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Smwtmuttrjf  qf$tmdent8  in  da$8ical  and  ecientijlc  preparatory  cour»e9. 


Kamber  preparing  for  classical  course 
in  college. 

Number  preparing  for  scientific 
in  college. 

coarse 

StMU  gr  Territory. 

1 

i 

a 

5 

In  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges.  Ta- 
ble VIII. 

1 

a 

> 

1 

i 

.a 

fl 

3 

In    preparatory  depart, 
ments    of    scientific 
schools.   Table  IX. 

1 

A1a%fnm 

30 

316 

151 

1,138 

45 

248 
156 

1,353 

632 

116 

14 

519 

3,303 

1,801 

1,670 
676 
598 
459 
501 
430 

1.625 

1,660 
525 
273 

1,843 

168 

10 

667 

415 

5.003 
344 

3,969 
791 

2.723 
327 
304 

1,143 

1,174 
529 
540 
119 

1,474 
316 
10 

0 

ArkaiMM 

5 
79 
51 

188 
0 

188 

faHfimria . 

60 

193 

71 

12 

191 

105 

190 

41 

40 

61 

111 

210 

63 

154 

195 

76 

3 

106 

76 

388 

99 
33 

15 
109 
71 
37 
13 
15 

12 

89 
806 
36 

89 
43 
16 
13 
87 
60 
63 

49 
49 

177 

Conaeticiit 

Delswan 

135 
18 

TiflfMft -- 

8 
49 
875 
818 
05 
83 
40 

13 

Gaoffcla 

50 
74 

803 

90 
996 

336 

8,849 

1.463 

1,534 

614 

477 

348 

347 

40 

1,051 

386 

870 
1,616 

168 

14 

18 

0 
156 

56 

HUaoia 

336 

ImAimm*.               

133 

l0wm 

0 
113 
67 

37 

135 

Trnt^Vv 

55 

800 

15 

35 

38 
48 
45 

117 

T.'nWana.  ., 

800 

Maiae.. 

v««Ttoad . 

88 

74 

101 
35 

ifti^rM    

435 
414 
63 

406 

16 
0 

539 
854 

71 

^"tt'tt'IT* 

183 
53 

183 

Ulamni 

180 

78 

35 

166 

0 

TTiiafa 

10 

84 

63 

333 

8 

8 

46 

138 

108 

39 

8 

5 

8 

'SvmYotk 

183 

135 

1,993 

160 

353 

16 

403 

15 

8 

804 

9 

831 

66 

20 

18 

71 

5 

461 

45 

1,160 

604 

183 
394 

944 
141 

5J 

178 
1,538 

184 
3,816 

763 
3.028 

296 

924 

1,145 

6 

333 

95 

1,203 

245 

34 
36 

430 

41 

66 

1 

176 

1 
17 

84 
908 

0 
35 

87 

96 

141 

1.541 

41 

ICcrtli  CaroUiia 

OUo 

196 

13 

J09 

18 

.      198 

64 

436 
1 

OrrgDB 

fVmth  Tarolina 

883 
53 

118 

93 
92 

616 
61 
94 

114 
0 

TftmfMffw 

15 
90 

48 

50 

4 

110 

5 

T«xa* 

TemoDt 

31 

50 
4 
3 

3 



32 

3 

44 

115 

0 

20 
70 
72 

97 
188 
74 

Yireinia 

West  Ylrginia 

^Mfiwtln 

15 

45 

119 
15 

District  of  ColniDbia 

Colorado 

3 

New  Mexico 

0 

Utah 

10 

313 
93 

93 
9 

20 

20 

Washington 

Wyoming 

3 

Total 

8,965 

5,753 

4,992 

23, 165   :w  ft^n 

1,233 

1.544 

3,874 

1,426 

6,477 

' 
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The  total  number  reported  in  courses  preparatory  to  the  scientific  schools  or  to  tbe 
scientific  departments  of  colleges  was  6,477.  Of  this  number,  1,233  were  in  the  cit^ 
high  schools,  (public,)  1,544  were  in  academies,  2,274  were  in  other  preparatory  schools 
embraced  in  Table  VI,  and  the  remaining  1,426  were  in  preparatory  departments  of 
scientific  schools  or  of  colleges.  The  whole  number  of  the  two  classes  reported  was 
45,352. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  summaries  of  the  tables  of  colleges  and  of  scientific 
schools,  that  in  1^73  there  were  in  collegiate  courses  25,010  classical  and  3,414  scientific 
students.  Perhaps  one-third  of  these  would  represent  the  number  in  the  prfeparatory 
courses  who  will  be  sent  up  to  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  1874.  In  what 
stage  of  their  preparation  the  45,000  students  reported  as  in  preparatory  classes  were 
cannot  be  determined.* 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  preceding  summary  develops  some  instructive  facts : 

In  the  six  New  England  States  the  city  high  schools  are  preparing  664  students, 
the  academies  are  preparing  985  students,  and  the  special  preparatory  schools  and 
preparatory  departments  2,586  students,  while  the  colleges  themselves  are  preparing 
only  40. 

In  other  words,  the  academies  of  New  England  are  preparing  3,571,  or  more  than  83 
in  100  of  students  being  fitted  for  superior  classical  instruction.  The  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  For  example,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana^ 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  the  city  high  schools  are  preparing  1,213  students  r 
the  ordinary  academies,  791 ;  other  preparatory  schools,  731,  and  the  preparatory  de- 
partments of  the  colleges,  9,472 ;  that  is  to  say,  12^  per  cent,  of  this  work  is  done  by 
the  academies  and  preparatory  schools  and  77^  per  cent,  by  the  colleges  themselves ; 
only  about  10  per  cent,  are  preparing  in  the  city  high  schools.  It  thus  appears  that 
out  of  every  100  students  preparing  for  college  in  New  England,  the  colleges  of  New 
England  are  only  burdened  with  the  care  of  1,  while  83  out  of  every  100  students 
preparing  in  the  Northwestern  States  mentioned  must  be  drilled  by  the  colleges.  It 
is  obvious  that  nntil  institutions  of  secondary  instruction  ore  able  to  supply  a  snfiScient 
number  of  prepared  students  to  the  colleges  or  until  the  city  high  schools  regularly 
give  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  classical  training,  American  colleges 
in  the  West  and  South  must  directly  or  indirectly  prepare  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  their 
students.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  necessity  does  not  exist, 
but  this  burden  on  secondary  instruction  borne  by  institutions  chartered  as  colleges^ 
though  unavoidable  under  existing  circumstances,  is  nevertheless  a  very  grievous 
one.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  tends  to  a  low  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  colleges, 
impairs  the  energies  of  the  teachers,  and  fails  to  arouse  and  foster  a  love  of  high  and 
thorough  culture  among  students. 

Of  the  949  students  in  New  England  reported  as  preparing  for  scientific  colleges, 
165  were  in  city  high  schools,  768  in  academies  and  special  preparatory  schools,  and  16 
in  preparatory  departments  of  colleges;  while,  in  the  Northwestern  States  before 
mentioned,  of  the  1,278  students  thus  preparing,  489  were  in  city  high  schools,  497  in 
academies  and  special  preparatory  schools,  and  292  in  preparatory  departments  ot 
colleges,  t 

RELATIONS  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OP  SCIENCE. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  fruitful  in  discussions  of  the  higher  education,  both 
classical  and  scientific,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  new  vigor,  in  the  improved 

*  CoUegeentranceexaminations.^yo  statistica  have  been  collected  io  respect  to  the  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants annoally  rejected  on  examination  for  adniissioii  to  the  colleges  since  the  effort  made  by  thia 
Office  in  1871,  ^hich  resulted  chiefly  in  showing  that  few  colleges  kept  any  record  of  these  examina- 
tions  and  that  very  few  exaroined  the  candidates  respecting  their  knowledge  of  the  English  Ion 
iniage.  The  Military  and  Naval  Academies  are  the  only  institutions  of  superior  instruction  in  regard 
to  which  we  have  official  annual  data  of  this  character.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  wonld  afibrd 
a  very  accurate  criterion  for  the  universities  aud  colleges.— (See  extracts  from  report  of  Board  of  Visitorfr 
of  Military  Academy,  under  "  Military  aud  Naval  Academies,"  p.  Ixxxvii  of  this  report.) 

tFor  Harvard  entrance-examinatious  for  IbTO,  see  summary  under  the  head  of  "  Colleges." 
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methods,  and  in  the  wider  and  higher  aims  of  the  better  class  of  our  colleges  and 
aehoohi  of  science. 

Tbeee  discussions  havd*  incidentally  thrown  maoh  light  on  the  present  condition  of 
secondary  instmction,  and  the  relations  of  secondary  schools  to  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  science  have  become  in  tnm  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  discussion 
among  educators. 

Aeademiea  and  hi^k  8diooJ8,^lt  is  from  the  academies  and  eudowed  schools  embraced 
in  Tables  V  and  YI  tb^t  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science  in  the  North  and  East 
reeeiTe  the  majority  of  their  students.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  summary 
nnder  the  head  of  preparatory  schools,  that  in  1873  there  were,  in  academies  and  other 
secondary  schools  not  belonging  to  the  public-school-system,  14,563  pupils  reported  in 
oonrses  of  study  preparatory  to  the  colleges  and  schools  of  science,  while  in  the  public 
high  acboolB  there  were  of  this  class  but  4,198. 

Preaemt  comdiHon  of  ihe  ackools, — While  many  of  these  schools  are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  and  a£ford  excellent  training  for  the  colleges  and  schools  of  ecience,  it  is  never- 
theless the  common  observation  of  experienced  educators  that  a  large  proportiou  of  the 
dasB  do  not  meet  present  requirements,  either  in  the  quality  or  extent  of  training, 
whether  the  destination  of  their  pupils  be  the  coUege,  the  school  of  science,  or  busi- 
ness. Many  of  them  are  doing  the  work  of  the  primary  school ;  in  a  great  number,  the 
variety  of  classes  and  the  great  multiplicity  of  studies  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
teac^ng  force.  Even  in  many  of  the  long-established  schools,  the  old  routine  of  Btud- 
ies  is  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  classical  colleges 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the  schools  of  science.  The  frequent  changes  of  teach* 
ers  and  the  insufBcient  inducements  for  well-trained  graduates  of  the  colleges  and 
sehools  of  science  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  serve  to  keep  many  of  the  schools 
at  a  low  staudard.  Hence  the  superficiality  of  much  of  the  so-called  secondary  in-  * 
stniction ;  hence  the  little  uniformity  of  standard  in  schools  nominally  of  the  same 
general  class;  hence,  too,  the  little  philosophical  arrangement  or  co-ordination  of  stud- 
ies and  the  general  lack  of  the  due  co-operation  with  the  aims  of  advanced  instruction. 

Entrance-examiuations  at  We^i  Point, — In  their  report  for  1873  the  visitors  of  the 
Military  Academy  call  the  attention  of  all  school-officers  and  teachers  to  the  surprising 
&ct  that,  of  the  134  appointees  of  the  year,  49,  or  3d  per  cent.,  were  rejected  on  the  scho- 
lastie  examination,  and  express  the  opinion  that  this  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  waut 
of  thoroughness  in  the  schools.  As  the  candidates  must  be  between  17  and  22  years 
of  age,  the  minority  of  the  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  standard  in  schools 
for  secondary  instruction. 

ShejfUld  Sdenlific  School — ^The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Latin  entrance-exami- 
nation of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  holds  the  following  language  on  the  causes  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  secondary  and  preparatory  schools  in  classical,  especially  Latin, 
instruction.  Mubh  of  the  criticism  would  doubtless  apply  with  equal  truth  to  other 
Nibjects  which  it  is  the  business  of  these  schools  to  teach. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  teachers  are  young  graduates 
of  college,  who  for  ulterior  objects  spend  two,  three,  and  four  years  in  teaching,  and 
who  are  usually  so  pressed  with  work  that  they  cannot  if  they  would  make  up  to 
any  considerable  extent  their  own  deficiencies.  The  consequence  frequently  is  that 
the  student  is  put  over  precisely  the  same  course,  good  or  bad,  that  his  teacher  had  pur- 
sued, and  thus  mauv  defective  and  even  pernicious  methods  have  been  porpetuateu  by 
a  long  succession  of  pro-iempore  teachers  and  the  student's  time  and  the  cause  of  clas- 
sical edncation  have  often  been  sacrificed.  Even  among  unquestionably  competent 
Latin  scholars,  tradition  and  fashion  have  often  had  undue  influence,  and  thoir  own 
narrow-mindedness  has  sometimes  been  one  cause  of  the  failure,  partial  or  complete,  of 
classical  studies  to  secure  a  really  good  education.  Methods  and  objects,  proper  and 
useful  enough  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  held  on  to  In  some  places  with  al- 
most religious  bigotry :  reasons  for  classical  study,  which  in  fact  are  chiefly  historical, 
have  been  invented,  of  a  necessary  and  a  priori  character ;  and  the  growth  of  modern 
literatures,  the  advance  of  science,  and  in  particular  of  the  science  of  language,  have 
often  failed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  classical  zealot  to  the  changed  position  of  classical 
studies  in  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

The  wide  incompetence  of  classical  teachers  is  another  cause,  temporary  probably, 
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bnt  very  maoh  to  be  regretted,  of  unsncceMfal  classical  study.  Only  those,  perhaps, 
who  have  had  coDsiderable  experieoce  in  coodacting  coUege-eDtraDce-exauuDatioiis 
caD  realize  this  in  its  full  exteot ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  by  no  means  con- 
tiued  to  them.  Able  and  experienced  scholars,  who  are  at  the  head  of  various  prepar- 
atory schools  scattered  throughout  the  land,  fiud  this  one  of  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties they  are  obliged  to  encounter  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  institutions  under 
their  charge.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  so  noticeable  in  New  England 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Aside  from  the  fact  Intimated  above,  that  so  many 
classical  teachers  are  young  college-graduates,  there  are  many  academies,  select  schools, 
and  public  schools  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  higher  teaching  is  done  by  one  man.  Ho 
does  this,  perhaps,  year  after  year,  beginning  probably  with  only  general  attainments, 
which  subseouent  reading  does  little  to  advance.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  much 
efficient  teaching  of  any  kind  can  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  still  less  in  a  lan- 
guage so  difficult  as  the  Latin,  and  where  such  wide  and  varied  reading  is  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  and  illustration  of  a  single  author. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, — Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English 
and  history  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  says : 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  adjusting  my  instruction  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
students  of  the  institute  has  been  from  the  outset  a  very  perplexing  one.  The  imper- 
fect preparation  for  the  scientific  studies  of  the  course  which  the  students  bring  with 
them  lays  a  heavy  pressure  upon  them  in  that  direction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deficiencies  of  too  many  of  them  in  English  studies  require  an  attention  to  rudimentary 
drill,  especially  in  composition,  which  should  properly  have  been  completed  b^bre 
admission. 

Elementary  deficiencies  are  very  general.  I  have  taken  the  ground  that,  while  the 
Institute  of  Technology  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  teacher  of  writing,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  composition,  it  will  give  all  the  incidental  help 
it  can  to  its  students  for  the  makiog-up  of  such  deficiencies  in  their  school-education, 
but  should  refuse  to  give  a  degree  or  diploma  to  any  student  who,  by  the  end  of  the 
four  years,  has  not  acquired,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  satisfactory  proficiency  in  them. 

Endotoedf  charteredy  and  private  secondary  schools.^Jn  the  census  of  ld70  there  were  in 
the  whole  country  over  1,500  schools  reported  under  the  head  of  academies.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  most  of  those  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  reported  in  Table 
VII  of  the  appendix,  were  Included  by  the  census  in  this  class.  The  number  of 
secondary  schools  embraced  in  Tables  V,  VI,  and  Vn  of  the  appendix  of  this  report 
is  1,235.  The  number  exclusive  of  those  embraced  in  Table  VII  Is  1,030,  of  which 
niimber  447  are  chartered  schools.  Of  these  1,030, 193  are  boys'  schools,  186  are  girls' 
schools,  and  651  are  for  boys  and  girls. 

Denominalional  schools.—Of  the  1,030  secondary  institutions  above  indicated,  440  were 
reported  under  the  patronage  of  religious  denominations  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  Roman  Catholic,  100  ;  Presbyterian,  69 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  63 ;  Congre- 
gational, 47 ;  Baptist,  34 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  20 ;  Methodist,  19 ;  Friends,  16 ;  Free- 
will Baptist,  11 ;  Lutheran,  10 ;  Universalist,  7  ;  Reformed,  6 ;  Christian,  5;  American 
Missionary  Association,  4 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  4 ;  Union,  4 ;  New  Jerusalem, 
3;  Evangelical,  3 ;  Moravian,  3;  United  Presbyterian,  2  ;  Orthodox,  2;  and  the  remain- 
ing 8  under  the  following  denominations,  respectively :  Reformed  Dutch,  Reformed 
German,  Unitarian,  Independent,  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
United  Brethren,  and  Protestant.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  were  reported  as  non- 
sectarian  and  300  did  not  report  at  all  upon  this  point. 

Teachers. — ^The  number  of  teachers  reported  in  Table  V  was  5,058,  of  whom  2,029 
were  men  and  3,029  were  women.  The  number  of  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  and 
preparatory  departments.  Table  VI,  was  690. 

Endowments,— The  schools  in  several  States  reporting  more  than  nominal  endowments 
are  as  follows :  In  Connecticut,  the  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  $50,000 ;  Bacon  Academy, 
Colchester,  $16,000 ;  Hartford  Public  High  School,  $30,000  ;  Buckley  School,  New  Lon- 
don, 15550,000 ;  Norwich  Free  Academy,  $90,000 ;  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suf- 
field,  822,000 ;  Woodstock  Academy,  $16,000 :  in  Delaware,  Middletown  Academy,  at 
Middletown,  $8,000 :  in  Georgia,  Heam  Manual-Labor  School,  Cave  Spring,  $7,500 ;  Mar- 
tin  Institute,  Jefferson,  $17,000  :  in  Illinois,  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  and  Commercial 
College,  Onarga,  $20,000:  in  Indiana,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  La  Fayette,  $25,000;  Vin- 
cennes  University,  $48,000:  in  Kentucky,  Mt.  St.  Benedict's  Academy,  Portland,  $10,000; 
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Shelby  Graded  School,  ShelbyviUe,  $11,000 :  in  MaiDe,  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, Bucksport,  $30,000 ;  Westbrook  Seminary,  Deering,  $25,000 ;  Lincoln  Academy, 
Newcastle,  $10,300;  Bridgeton  Academy,  North  Bridgeton,  $14,000;  Maine  Centra) 
iDfititiite,  Pittsfield,  $18,000:    in   Maryland,    McDonogh    Institute,    Owing's   Mills, 
$680,000 :  in  Massachusetts,  Punchard  Free  School,  Andover,  $60,000;  Phillips  Academy, 
Anitover,  $93,500 ;  Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  Brimfield,  $76,277 ;  Williston  Seminary, 
Easlbampton,  $100,000 ;  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  $180,000 ;  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro« 
ton,  $80,000  ;  Putnam  Free  and  Brown  High  School,  Newburyport,  $41,351 ;  Wesleyau 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  $70,000 ;   Worcester  Academy,  $100,000 :   in  New  Hampshire, 
Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  20,000 ;  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  $225,000 ;  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy,  Meriden,  $38,000 ;  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical  lustitut^, 
$80,000;  New  Ipswich  Appleton  Academy,  $25,000;  Christian  Institute,  Wolfboro'i 
$15,000 :  in  New  Jersey,  Famnm  Preparatory  School,  BcTcrly,  $20,000 ;  Princeton  Pre- 
paratory School,  $30,000 ;  Trenton  Academy,  $11,500 :  in  New  York,  Clinton  Liberal  In- 
slitoto,  Clinton,  $36,650;  S.  S.  Seward  Institute,  Florida,  $30,000;  Ten  Broeck  Free 
Academy,  Franklinville,  $50,000 ;  QouTemeur  Seminary,  $19,500 ;  Colgate  Academy, 
HamUton,  $30,000;  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  $45,135 ;  Lowville  Academy,  $15,000 ;  Cary 
CoUe^iate  Institute,  Oakfleld,  $20,000 ;  Evans  Academy,  Peterboro',  $15,082 ;  Chamber- 
lin  Institute,  Randolph,  $42,291 ;  De  Veanx  College,  Supension  Bridge,  $190,645 :  in> 
Ohio,  Grand  River  Institute,  Anstinburg,  $15,000 ;  Gallia  Academy,  Gallipolis,  $11,000;; 
Rayen  High  School,  Tonngstown,  $70,000:  in  Oregon,  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and: 
Divinity  School,  Portland,  $7,000 :  in  Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church,  Philadelphia,  $15,000 :  in  Rhode  Island,  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 
Boarding  School  of  Friends,  Providence,  $125,000 ;  Lapham  Institute,  North  Scituate,. 
$10,000 :  in  Tennessee,  Le  Moyne  Commercial  School,  Memphis,  $11,000:  in  Vermont,. 
Episcopal  Institute,  Burlington,  $10,000 ;  Castleton  Seminary,  $30,000 ;  Burr  and  Bur- 
ton Seminary,  Manchester,  $40,000 ;  Beeman  Academy,  New  Haven,  $11,420 ;  Caledonia 
County  Grammar  School,  Peacham,  $16,000 ;  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  $10,000 ;  Green 
Mt.  Perkins  Academy,  Woodstock,  $12,000 :  in  Wisconsin,  Albion  Academy  and  Normal. 
Institute,  $5,000 ;  German  and  English  Academy,  Milwaukee,  $6,000. 
Many  other  schools  report  small  funds  varying  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 
Inaufficient  endowments. —It  will  be  observed  that  the  endowmente  of  only  a  very 
small  nnmber,  and  these  mostly  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  are  sufficient 
to  sQstain  the  necessary  teaching  force  of  a  well-appointed  academy.    In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  revenues  from  tuition-fees  constitute  the  main  fund  for  the  pay^ 
ment  of  teachers'  salaries  and  current  expenses.    Hence  the  financial  results  are 
often  viewed  as  the  measure  of  success  of  the  schools.     Salaries  are  generally  too. 
low  to  secure  highly-trained  men  for  head  masters  and  assistants.    It  is  true  that  men. 
of  superior  qualifications  are  often  found  in  them,  but  the  business  of  teaching  is  • 
often  taken  up  by  these  as  a  mere  temporary  resource.    As  a  general  thing,  the  schools 
are  sadly  deficient  in  suitable  apparatus  for  teaching  physical  science  ;  many  of  them, 
possess  none  whatever.    It  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  instruction  ^ 
given  in  these  institutions  as  a  class  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  pupils  pass  into  them'> 
from  the  lower  schools.    The  statistics  coUected  by  the  Bureau  show  that  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  all  classes,  including  city  high  schools  (publie)  and' 
those  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  was,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  country^ . 
'lO  to  ead)  1,000  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.    Even  this  ratio  is . 
doubtless  quite  too  large  for  those  who  were  in  secondary  courses  of  instruction^ 
The  following  table  will  show  the  like  proportion  of  pupils .  in  secondary  schools  for 
^le  several  States : 
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Staiiaiical  $Hmmary  akowing  proportion  ofpupiU  in  seoondarp  $<^iooU. 


State. 


AlalMuna 

ArkansM 

dOifornla 

Comieotiont 

Delaware 

Dittrict  of  Colambia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoto 

Indiana 

Iowa < 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ^ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Xew  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tex98 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wcttt  Virginia 

Wisooiisin 


Total 4,177,628 


119, 757 

01,530 

42.287 

53.182 

14, 010 

13,254 

91.530 

142,905 

273,480 

195^650 

199,484 

35,176 

155,989 

78.009 

67,489 

86,716 

143,599 

123,794 

49,979 

97,497 

191,454 

10,933 

1,749 

31,506 

91,703 

445,687 

198,079 

998,811 

9,354 

379,531 

21,885 

81,034 

150,984 

96,514 

34,075 

140,728 

51, 410 

117, 371 


1,609 

30 

474 

5 

3,356 

399 

6,990 

757 

776 

89 

1,803 

86 

554 

96 

9,961 

339 

11.396 

634 

6,060 

471 

4.089 

173 

1.486 

74 

4.354 

191 

1,716 

311 

5,374 

609 

5,983 

108 

14,741 

9,108 

4,789 

863 

9,935 

910 

1,343 

3 

6,465 

339 

319 

18 
693 

5,085 

3,104 

349 

57,863 

4.999 

1,849 

901 

16,799 

1.595 

1.105 

99 

19,499 

1,193 

1,306 

388 

577 

9 

4,368 

941 

1,981 

39 

6,013 

630 

3,030 

425 

1,534 

28 

4,858 

928 

909,991 

18,716 

f  S  i  I 


13 

7 

79 

119 
55 

136 
95 
90 
41 

aa 

31 
49 

33 
29 
79 
60 
103 
38 
68 
13 
33 
90 

161 
33 

199 
14 
56 

118 
39 
59 
7 
28 
20 

176 
31 
29 
41 


50 


Elevation  of  standard,— There  are  groands  for  believing  that,  unless  secondary  in- 
Btraction  receives  a  better  organization,  raises  its  standard,  and  modifies  its  aims  so 
as  to  secnre  a  more  real  and  systematic  co-operation  with  the  higher  classical  and 
scientific  education,  the  better  class  of  colleges  will  be  obliged  in  the  end  to  recede 
from  the  advanced  positions  already  taken.  Such  a  resolt  conld  not  fail  to  have  a 
deplorable  influence  on  every  grade  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  leading  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  already  recognize  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing to  meet  the  new  and  increased  demands  upon  them,  especiaUv  in  the  dep^ments 
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of  elemeDtsry  science,  modern  langnages,  and  English  studies,  by  institnting  tborongh 
sdentifio  preparatory  courses  to  ran  parallel  with  the  coarse  in  cla88i9al  studies. 

AddiUatuU  endowmmi$  needed. — Aa  has  been  said,  an  obvioas  hinderance  to  the  thorough 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  a  great  migority  of  the  schools  is  the  lack  of  pecu- 
niary means.  They  need  additional  resources,  and  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
for  increasing  existing  endowments.  NeW  schools  should  be  established  and  endowed 
in  the  South,  where  at  present  there  is  a  great  lack  of  provision  for  secondary  instruction. 
The  collegeeand  professional  schools  have  hitherto  been  most  fovored  in  respect  to  gifts 
and  legacies.  Only  here  and  there  have  the  wealthy  bestowed  of  their  abundance  on 
the  aoAdemies  and  high  sohcwls.  When  it  is  more  fully  understood  how  dependent  the 
et^legea  are  for  success  and  efficiency  on  the  secondai^  schools,  the  secondary  schools 
will  become  more  frequently  the  objects  of  private  and  associated  munificence.  Even 
wlien  considered  apart  from  their  relations  to  the  higher  institutions,  our  endowed 
schools  are  worthy  of  every  kind  of  aid  and  encouragement.  Arguments  against  pri- 
vate endowments  for  the  furtherance  of  education  and  culture  are  out  of  place  in 
America.  The  wide  publicity  of  every  interest,  the  slight  influence  of  traditions  and 
old  ciiatoms,  and  the  disposition  of  society  to  find  in  present  conditions  of  life  the  rule 
of  judgment  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  political  and  social  arrangements  are  sufficient 
gnaranteee  against  abuse  of  foundations  for  such  ends.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  high  school,  where  a  thoroughly  good  education  can 
be  acquired,  there  should  exist  a  class  of  endowed  and  chartered  schools  of  the 
same  general  rank,  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State  nor  dependent  on  it, 
lor  the  sake  of  variety  of  means  and  modes  of  education  and  of  the  mutual  influence 
of  schools  differently  organized  in  competition  for  excellence.  It  is  not  well  that  the 
schools  should  be  all  of  one  uniform  type,  nor  that  all  youths  should  be  trained  and 
molded  in  one  way.  The  high  school  is  usually  the  home-school.  It  is  often  m 
great  advantage  to  the  young  student  to  be  thrown  during  some  portion  of  his  second- 
aiy  schooling  into  new  scenes  and  new  associations,  among  youths  gathered  from  vari- 
ous eonununities,  under  teachers  having  new  and  important  relations  to  him.  In  these 
new  circumstances  many  narrow,  home-bred  fancies,  un&vorable  to  intellectual  devel- 
i^mient,  are  dispelled,  and  the  youth  receives  perhaps  his  first  impressive  discipline  in 
manliness  and  sclf-controL 

Harvard  €xammation»  in  1676,  <u  a  lasU  for  ike  rearganieatian  of  seoondary  insiruc- 
Mom, — ^The  Harvard  entrance-examination  for  1876  points  to  a  course  of  studies  which 
win  commend  itself  to  educators  and  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  reorganization  or  modification  of  the  present  curriculum  of  the  best-appointed 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  requiremento  in  the  classics,  in  French  or  Qerman,  and 
in  English,  all  candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  one  of  the 
three  following  branches  of  elementary  science :  Elementary  botany,  mdimento  of 
physics  and  of  chemistry,  or  mdimento  of  physics  and  descriptive  anatomy.  The 
curriculum  here  outlined  harmonizes  essentially  with  that  of  some  of  the  best- 
organized  high  schools,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  cities,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
of  a  few  other  western  cities.  It  aims  to  secure  a  thoroughly  good  education  for  young 
men  in  English,  classics,  history,  modem  languages,  and  in  the  subject-matter  of  ele> 
mentary  science.  Although  the  aim  of  the  university  in  the  changes  and  additional 
requirements  has  been  "  to  make  the  preparatory  course  correspond  more  nearly  with 
the  best  possible  course  of  study  for  young  men  up  to  an  average  age  of  18,  who  purpose 
to  pursue  non-professional  studies  four  years  more,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  such 
a  course,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  classics,  would  prove  to  be  best  for 
those  whose  instruction  terminates  with  the  secondary  or  preparatory  school. 

President  Eliot,  jn  his  report  for  1872-73,  says : 

That  teachers  and  pupils  in  preparatory  schools  should  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to 
meeting  these  specific  demands  of  the  colleges,  [in  classics,]  and  should  subordinate  the 
intsinmc  importance  of  studies  to  their  servioeableness  in  securing  admission  to  coUego, 
is  the  only  result  that  could  be  expected.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  could  be  much 
blamed,  for  instance,  for  practically  setting  the  writing  of  good  Latin  above  the  writ- 
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ing  of  good  English.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  grave  evil  is  for  the 
colleges  to  show  by  the  nature  of  their  admission-examinations  that  they  will  not  ao- 
cept  the  rudiments  of  scholarship  as  amends  for  deficiencies  in  the  rudimento  of  edacar- 
tion.  The  colleges,  as  the  representatives  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics, 
should  be  especially  careful  not  to  give  plausibilityi  by  any  act  or  neglect  of  theirs^  to 
the  groundless  assumption  that  the  discipline  of  mind  secured  by  the  preliminary  classi- 
cal training  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  knowledge  which  a  well-eda- 
cated  young  man  of  18  ought  to  possess. 

Secondary  technical  sckools,— The  changed  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  productfve 
industry,  involving  the  applications  of  scientific  processes  to  every  department  of  labor, 
and  the  confessed  unsuccessful  competition  of  our  artisans  with  the  large  number  annually 
coming  to  us  who  have  been  trained  in  the  industrial  schools  of  Europe,  are  awakening 
educators  and  others  to  the  need  of  a  class  of  technical  or  semi-technical  secondary 
schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the  sciences  which  underlie  the  industries  and<tbe 
arts,  as  well  as  their  practical  application. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  several  of  our  cities,  especially  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Toledo,  and  San  Francisco,  for  establishing  such  schools,  those  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  to  be  supported  by  city-appropriations,  those  in  Toledo  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  individual  gifts  or  endowments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  cities  and 
more  populous  towns  may  speedily  follow  the  example  and  secure,  either  through 
municipal  appropriation  or  individual  liberality,  one  or  more  technical  schools  where 
youths  may  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  developing  their  special  aptitudes— 
nature's  i^pointment  to  the  avocations  of  life. 

Connection  of  high  schools  with  State^niversUies, — In  the  West  the  experiment  inati- 
tnted  in  1871,  of  admitting  to  the  University  of  Michigan  the  graduates  of  State  high 
schools,  without  other  examination  than  an  inspection  by  the  faculty  of  the  course  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  has  been  watched  with  interest.  And  as  the 
report  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  has  been  quite  favorable,  there  has  been  a  kin- 
dred linking  of  the  high  school  with  the  university  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  thongh 
apparently  without  the  careful  guarding  of  it  that  prevails  in  Michigan.  The  educa- 
tional reports  and  journals  from  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  And  Kansas  indicate 
that  the  same  system  is  either  adopted  or  likely  to  be  adopted  in  those  States,  the  idea 
being  that  the  State-university  is  the  climax  of  the  State-schools  and  that  all  in  these 
schools  who  may  bo  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have  mastered  the  studies 
which  fit  them  for  the  university  should  be  admitted  to  it  without  further  questioQo 
ing. 

TABLE  VII.— SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  WOMEN. 

■  Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  education  of  women  will  be  found  in 
Table  VII  of  the  appendix.  In  respect  to  this  class  of  institutions,  the  work  of  the  OfiSoe 
shows  most  gratifying  progress.  Statistics  of  only  33  were  given  in  the  report  of 
1870.  The  number  of  institutions  reporting  in  1873  was  205,  with  2,120  instructors  and 
24,G13  students.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions,  instmct- 
ors,  and  pupils,  from  1870  to  1873,  inclusive : 


1670. 

1871. 

1872. 

liT^ 

Koinber  of  inatittitloDt 

33 

378 

3.337 

13G 
1,163 
13,641 

175 

1,617 

11»S88 

905 

Number  of  instructors 

8,120 

Ifumberof stndfintA. ...u.x...wx..^x...x..      ^       ^  x^ 

24,613 

Of  the  students  reported,  6,321  were  in  preparatory  departments,  17,267  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  regular  or  advanced  courses  of  study,  and  1,025  in  special  and  post- 
graduate-courses.   The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  libraries  was  213,675. 
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StaHtHcal  summary  of  Table  VII,  showing  number  of  instructors  and  students. 


Stoto. 


i 

lustractors. 

Students. 

i 

a 

1 

a 

p 

1 

1 

& 

1 

Nnmber  in  prepa- 
ratory    depart- 
ment. 

s 

Ctl 

5? 

If 
It 

i 

it 

8 

78 

20 

58 

973 

335 

678 

44 

10 

8 

31 

6 

35 

4G0 

,3«) 

78 

2 

4 

31 

8 

83 

400 

84 

316 

1 

13 

5 

8 

137 

75 

56 

6 

16 

101 

39 

63 

1,807 

537 

1,197 

70 

3 

9 

136 

90 

106 

1,394 

361 

1,005 

115 

13 

4 

43 

4 

39 

433 

38 

385 

3 

7 

1 

55 
75 



48 

55 
11 

1 

9 

3 

6 

16 

13 

88 

39 

59 

1,161 

431 

734 

11 

5 

1 

6 

1 

5 

00 

85 

39 

3 

1 

18 
49 

6 
11 

6 
38 

694 
456 

114 

094 
339 

5 

3 

9 

141 

41 

100 

1,306 

86 

1,047 

68 

5 

8 

16 

1 

15 

171 

33 

138 

9 

12 

1 

11 

70 

8 

85 

9 
45 

104 
957 

371 

104 
571 

8 

13 

3 

11 

134 

17 

107 

1,249 

879 

944 

8 

U 

3 

85 
63 

3 

19 

83 
43 

138 
623 

13 
51 

116 
564 

5 

6 

3 

18 

365 

56 

809 

3,037 

613 

3,396 

6 

22 

11 

101 

38 

73 

1,005 

819 

741 

41 

4 

15 

164 

46 

118 

3,369 

579 

1,501 

146 

43 

1 

8 

8 

136 

136 

17 

213 

64 

148 

1,756 

694 

926 

124 

12 

4 

34 

12 

88 

405 

93 

300 

11 

2 

8 

60 

27 

43 

1,033 

191 

733 

89 

10 

8 

44 

11 

33 

560 

344 

339 

3 

4 

1 

11 

6 

5 

131 

51 

40 

30 

13 

183 

56 

67 

1.096 

430 

673 

4 

2 

21 

4 

17 

894 

75 

207 

10 

2 

3 

33 

33 

353 

114 

835 

4 

205 

8.180 

570 

1,550 

34,613 

6.3^1 

17,867 

830 

195 

Alabama 

Cafifimia.... 
Coanectleiit . 
Delaware  — 

Georgia 

Dllnoit 


lova.. 


Eentocky 

Lovdciana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachoaetts . . . 

Ififehlgati 

Miaaeeota 

Miaciaeippi 

Miawmrt 

New  Hampahire . 

Kew  Jersey 

XewYork 

North  CardUna .. 

OMo 

Oiit^uu.. ......... 

Pennsylraiiia.... 

Sooth  Carolina... 

Tenneaaee 

Tesayi 

T'ei'iuoot. ........ 

Yirginia 

WeatTirginia... 
Wiaeocain 


Total. 
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StatiBttcal  sunmarg  of  Table  VII,$kawing  number  of  voIwmb  in  libmHea  and  amtmnti^ 

corporate  property. 


State. 


.a 


I 


Corporate  property,  &o. 


19 


ill 


^5 


6. 


^1 


n 


m 


Alabama 

California.... 
Connecticat . 
Delaware.... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Tn«!^qt^ft ...... 

Iowa 


Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar>'land 

Massachnaetta... 

Michigan 

Minnetaota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsjirania.... 
Sonth  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Temiont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


18,100 

8,000 

1,085 

3,600 

10.500 

13,200 

5.550 

500 

1.500 

5,700 

850 

1,600 

8,575 

83,585 

1,700 

350 

3,550 

6,400 

900 

6,000 

85,996 

9.600 

22,693 

350 

30,300 

1,100 

6,800 

8,141 

700 

3,950 

800 

1,600 


#150,000 


1855,000 
30,000 


•4,000 


$400 


4,000 


73,500 
678.000 
80.000 
80,000 


60,000 
388,500 
506,563 
108,000 

80,000 


500 
5.000 


65.000 

60.000 
140.000 

50.000 
100.000 

10.000 


302,000 
40.000 
90.000 
186,000 
781,800 
100,000 


80,000 
40.0C0 
80,000 
39,440 


1,600 
8,500 
1,700 

a;  730 


115,000 
135,000 
305,330 

30,000 
448,335 

30,000 
575,000 


35,000 
30,000 
8,500 
80,000 
870,000 
35.000 
40.000 


155,000 
135,000 
141,000 
158,000 
574, 912 
220.000 
985.000 
25.000 
961,400 
100.000 
858,000 
56.500 
80,000 
394,000 
35.000 
40,000 


4.000 


804.300 
35.400 


8,000 
850 


8,474 


73,350 


9,576 


1,070 


Total 813.675 


3,501,665 


7,810,074 


445,990 


84,300 


#49,085 


18,  COO 
17.095 
74,678 
90.441 
7.700 


ei,39« 
1,600 
8,000 
3.000 
8.500 
6,000 


06,500 

99,400 

1,900 

10,800 

147.549 

8,500 

146,000 


165.967 

94,000 

66,500 

8,617 

5,500 

98,85» 

19.000 

5,037 


1,064.448 


Note.— The  names  of  17  schools  from  which  no  statiatios  have  been  received  will  be  Ibnnd  in  Table 
VIL    They  are  not  included  in  the  summary. 

It  sboald  be  remarked  here  that  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  iocluded  in  the  institntions  composing  the  nniversity  of  the  State,  are  not 
embraced  in  this  summary.    The  statistics  of  these  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  VIII. 

Organization  of  the  schools,— These  schools,  like  those  for  secondary  instmction,  are 
for  the  most  part  private  incorporated  institutions.  Those  having  endowments  or  per- 
manent funds  received  them  mainly  from  individuals  and  societies.  They  are  sn»- 
tained  partly  from  the  permanent  funds,  partly  from  individual  contribuUonBy  and  from 
tuition,  and  have  not  been  aided  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  institntions  embraced  in 
Table  VIII.  They  are  not  subject,  geuerally  speaking,  to  supervision  by  the  State-eohooU 
boards,  nor  to  visitation  other  than  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the  order  of  the  trus- 
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tteBy  and  the  ohanicter  of  degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates  awarded  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  heads  of  the  institations. 

Being  therefore  free  from  civil  control,  each  institution  takes  its  own  coarse  and  de- 
Telops  itself  in  its  own  way,  adding  the  contribution  of  its  own  experience  to  the  solu- 
ttOQ  of  the  problem  of  women's  superior  education. 

VarU^  of  Btandard, — Hence  is  found  among  these  institutions  professing  like  aims 
and  claiming  like  rank  a  great  diversity  of  standards,  the  standards  varying  with 
sections  and  localities  and  with  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  communities  in  which 
they  are  found.  Hence  also  the  great  freedom  in  selecting  names.  Of  the  205  report- 
ing, 107  are  designated  as  colleges.  But  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small  proportion,  if  any, 
of  these  exercise  as  yet  functions  strictly  and  appropriately  academic  or  collegiate. 

Degrtety  ^. — ^The  annexed  statement  shows  by  States  the  number  of  degrees  reported 
ss  conferred  by  these  schools  in  1873.  The  names  of  the  degrees  are  almost  as  various 
18  the  names  of  the  institutions  conferring  them.  Of  course  their  value  must  vary  as 
the  standard  of  cnltnre  in  the  schools. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  New  England  schools  for  women  included  in  this  table, 
althongh  ranking  probably  with  the  best  in  the  country,  only  in  one  instance  report  aca- 
deme d^rees. 

InaiiMUm»for  the  ntperiar  insinusHan  ofvamenf  in  Table  VIL 


State. 


Arkanaaa 

CdilbniU.... 
Cooneetlciit. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois , 


hma. 


State. 


Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MisM>nri. 


State. 


Xebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hami>8liiie . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Cardlna. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon  ...... .... 

PennsylTania 

Bhode  Island 


17 


State. 


South  Carolina . 

TeDne|see 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


1« 
75 
16 


12 


434 


Cvrporaie  property y  4^, — It  will  be  observed  that  a  large  number  of  the  institutions 
did  not  respond  to  these  inquiries.  Of  the  205  embraced  in  the  table,  only  66  schools 
gave  the  amount  of  corporate  property ;  147  reported  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus ;  only  15  reported  amount  of  productive  funds ;  only  13  reported  income  from 
productive  funds ;  and  79  reported  receipts  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year. 

New  ooUegea/or  wawwii.— The  Sage  College  for  Women,  at  Cornell,  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped its  plan  of  management ;  but  from  the  hints  given  in  the  circular  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  will  be  not  unlike  the  one  at  Evanston.    It  will  be  opened  in  1874. 

Two  new  institutions  in  Massachusetts,  the  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  and  the 
Wellesley  College,  Needham,  both  having  about  $1,000,000  to  begin  with  and  both  de- 
signed to  afford  to  women  the  opportunity  for  a  large  and  liberad  education,  with  fair 
attention  to  the  specialties  of  their  sex  and  to  good  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  train- 
ing, will  probably  open  in  1874. 

QheducatUm.^-The  foregoing  summary,  however,  does' not  exhibit  the  total  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Several  universities  and  colleges  recently  organ- 
ized admit  both  young  men  and  young  women  to  their  halls,  while  quite  a  number  of 
colleges,  which  formerly  admitted  young  men  only,  have  now  thrown  open  their  doors 
to  women.    Tbe  number  of  these  in  New  England  is  5,  which  reported  25  women-stu- 
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dents,  all  in  regalar  collegiate  conrses ;  in  the  Middle  States  8,  with  G32  stadents,  of 
Tvhom  370  were  in  preparatory  departments,  and  262  in  regalar  college-coarse;  iu  the 
Western  States  67  institutions  claiming  collegiate  rank  reported  5,505  female  stu- 
dents, of  whom  4,223  were  in  preparatory  and  1,282  in  regalar  college-courses ;  and 
in  the  Southern  States  17  such  institutions  reported  1,195  female  students,  of  whom 
817  were  in  preparatory  and  378  in  regular  college-courses ;  making  a  total  in  these 
institutions  of  7,357  female  students,  of  whom  5,410  were  reported  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments and  1,947  iu  regular  college-courses. 

Women  are  also  admitted  to  several  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and 
other  schools  of  science,  (see  Tahte  IX  of  the  appendix.)  The  numher  reported  in  these 
was  784,  of  whom  212  were  in  preparatory  departments  and  572  in  the  regular  coarse ; 
making  a  total  of  female  students  in  mixed  colleges  in  1873  of  8,141,  of  whom  5,522 
were  in  preparatory  departments  and  2,519  in  regular  collegiate  courses. 

Harvard  examinations  far  women,^The  admission  of  young  women  to  their  curricalam 
on  an  equality  with  young  men  hy  several  old  and  well-established  colleges  and  the 
examinations  for  women  recently  instituted  by  Harvard  University  on  the  plan  of  the 
local  examinations  carried  on  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
are  destined  to  raise  the  standard  as  well  as  to  modify  in  no  small  degree  past  theories 
and  methods  of  woman's  education.  These  examinations,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be 
held  in  June,  1874,  are  of  two  grades:  (1)  a  general  or  preliminary  examination  for 
young  women  who  are  not  less  than  17  years  old ;  (2)  an  advanced  examination  for 
young  women  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  and  are  not  less  than 
18  years  old. 

/.  Preliminary  examinations. — ^The  preliminary  examination  will  embrace  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  English,  French,  physical  geography,  either  elementary  botany  or  ele- 
mentary physics,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane-geometry, 
history,  and  any  one  of  the  three  languages  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Candidates 
for  the  preliminary  examination  must  specify  which  of  the  elective  studies  (German, 
Latin,  or  Greek)  they  will  take. 

IL  Advanced  examinations. — ^The  advanced  examinations  will  be  divided  into  five  see- 
tions,  in  one  or  more  of  which  the  candidate  may  present  h^'self.  No  person  will  be 
admitted  to  the  advanced  examination  till  she  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination; 
but  in  1874  candidates  can  pass  both  examinations  in  the  same  year.  Candidates  for 
the  advanced  examination  must  specify  which  section  and  which  subjects  they  select. 
These  sections  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Z;afi^iui^e9.— Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  languages :  English, 
FxBuch,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek. 

(2)  Natural  science. — Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  subjects :  Chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology. 

(3)  Mathematics.^  Candidates  must  present  solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms,  and 
plane-trigonometry,  and  one  of  the  four  following  subjects :  Analytic  geometry,  me- 
chanics, spherical  trigonometry,  and  astronomy. 

(4)  History. — ^In  1874,  candidates  may  offer  either  of  the  two  following  subjects :  The 
history  of  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648,  or 
English  and  American  history  froiA  1688  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(5)  Philosophy. — Candidates  may  offer  any  three  of  the  following  subjects :  Mental 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy. 

Pamphlets  are  printed  containing  full  lists  of  books  and  specimen  examination-papers 
on  the  work  required. 

Forms  of  certificate  to  he  given  by  the  university, 

HAUVABD  UKlVBBSmr. 

Prdiminary  examination  for  women. 
A.  B.  has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  distinction)  the 

preliminary  examination,  held  at ,  on  the of ,  1874,  under  the  direction 

of  the  £ftculty  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  advanced  examina- 
tion. 

,  President, 

Cambridge,  August  1, 1874. 
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BARYABD  UXIYBBaiTT. 

AdwMced  examifiaiUm/or  women. 

A.  R,  baviug  duly  passed  tbe  prelioinary  examination  on  the of ,  1874, 

hhB  been  admit? ed  to  the  advanced  examination  in  the  section  (sections)  of ,  and 

baa  passed  (parsed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  distinction)  the  prescribed 

examinations  in ,  held  at ,  under  t^e  direction  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 

College,  on  the of ,  1875. 

,  President 

Gaicbridoe,  August  1, 1875. 

TABLB  VHL— UNIVBRSmKS  AND  COIXEGES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instmctors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1873, 
^oelnsive. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

WmobflT  of  Inntitnttont 

266 
2,883 
49,163 

290 
2,964 
49.827 

298 
3.040 
45.617 

323 

If ombn'  of  IrifttmntAtm   

3,106 
52,0^ 

KoDbcr  of  etodfmta 

It  ia  believed  that  tbe  table  of  the  present  report  (Table  YIII)  embraces  nearly  all  in- 
stitntions  claiming  collegiate  rank  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  schools  of  science  and  colleges  for  women,  for  which  see  Tables  YII  and  IX. 
Several  of  them  are  of  recent  establishment ;  others  of  older  date  do  not  appear  to  have 
thus  far  assumed  full  collegiate  functions ;  in  the  case  of  several,  these  functions  are 
for  the  present  suspended.  The  following  analysis  presents  some  items  serving  to  show 
the  status  of  the  institutions,  by  States  and  Territories. 

Summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 


State  or  Territory. 


I 
I 


I 
I 


i 


I 

I. 

6 

5z5 


to 

n 


Yean  In  oouiae. 


ArkaaaMB... 
GiUforiiia... 
Gooneeticat. 
Dolawsre... 
GfttrtfiM 


lova. 


Kentacky 

LiMiiriana 

Maine 

Mairlaod 

KaaaachneetU... 

Hififaigan 

lOmicaota 

Xtedarippi 

MJaaoori 

Kebraaka 

IXvw  Hampshire . 
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Summary  of  univemHes  and  ooUege^—Conimxxe^ 


State  or  Territory. 


Kew  Jersey ,... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Roath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Colnmbia. 

Utah 

Washington 


Total. 


S  1 


41 


I. 

II 
r 


S8      S8T 


i 


1| 


34 


Years  in  conrae. 


Sll 


17 


11 
I" 


59 


It  T?in  be  observed  that  of  the  323  collegeB  in  the  table  41  do  not  report  date  of 
charter;  6  do  not  report  the  namber  of  students;  28  report  preparatory  students  only; 
2  do  not  report  stndents  by  classes;  34  do  not  report  libraries;  37  do  not  report  the 
number  of  years  in  the  collegiate  course ;  17  report  a  collegiate  course  of  three  years, 
and  6  report  a  course  of  two  years. 

The  number  reporting  academic  degrees  conferred  in  course  in  1873  was  226,  (see 
Table  XIII,  appendix.)    The  number  of  first  degrees  conferred  in  course  was  2,432. 

Catalogues  and  register8»—'So  annual  catalogues  or  registers  have  been  issued  by  55  of 
these  colleges ;  at  least,  such  publications  have  not  been  received  at  this  Bureau, 
Hence,  y assuming  that  official  statements  of  this  kind  afford  any  criterion  of  the  rela- 
tive status  of  institutions,)  no  comparisons  can  be  made  between  these  and  the  well- 
established  colleges,  in  respect  either  to  requirements  for  admission,  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  course  of  studies,  or  the  discipline  and  culture  implied  in  the  degoeea 
conferred  by  them  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Number  of  colleges,— The  above  analysis,  as  well  as  other  particulars  as  given  in  the 
table,  would  indicate  that  quite  a  number  of  the  so-called  colleges  do  not  reach  the 
standard.  They  assume  the  name,  having  as  yet  insufficient  facilities  for  doing  the 
work  of  a  college.  Hence  the  frequent  remark  of  educators  that  many  of  our  colleges 
in  name  are  not  to  be  compared  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  discipline  with  our 
leading  collegiate  preparatory  schools. 

The  number  of  institutions  purporting  to  belong  to  this  class  embraced  in  Table 
VIU  is  323.  This  would  give  on  an  average  nearly  nine  colleges  to  each  of  the  37 
States,  not  counting  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  collegesfor 
women. 

When  it  is  considered  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  professors  and  division  of  pro- 
fi^ssorial  work,  endowments,  buildings,  libraries^  apparatus,  museums,  &c.,  to  equip 
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ft  college  to  moet  the  deiuands  of  modem  education  aod  modeni  oultare,  the  questioD 
Ib  eerioaaly  suggested  whether  there  is  not  great  waste  both  of  money  and  effort  in  tho 
ttmggle  to  keep  life  in  a  large  number  of  these  institutions.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  woold  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  higher  education  if  many  of  them  were 
to  convert  themselves  into  thorough-paced  preparatory  schools.  The  multitude  of  such 
institations  creates  competition  and  rivalry  for  mere  numbers  of  students  and  degrades 
instead  of  advancing  the  scholastic  standard. 

Cimeentration  of  means. — Do  not  the  statistics  clearly  indicate  that  what  is  needed  ie 
eoooentration  and  combination  of  means  and  energies  f  A  small  number  of  vigorous 
colleges  in  a  State,  even  in  germ,  would  be  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
fiseble  ones.  They  would  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  character  of  collegiate  train- 
ing, bat  would  also  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good  on  every  grade  of  instruc- 
tioo,  even  to  the  lowest.  Still,  in  all  discussions  of  these  statistics,  due  consideration 
should  be  had  for  the  necessities  and  embarrassments  of  institutions  in  pioneer  eommn- 
nitiee. 

Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  exhibits  in  detail  the  statistics  reported  by  these  in- 
Btitntions.  The  following  summaries  show  for  each  State  the  number  of  professors 
and  instractors  in  the  colleges,  the  number  of  students,  preparatory  and  collegiate, 
the  nomber  of  volumes  in  college-libraries,  the  increase  in  libraries  for  the  year,  the 
amount  of  endowments,  value  of  corporate  property,  &c.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  colleges  do  not  report  any  items  under  some  of  the  heads  above  indi- 
cated. 

StUUtical  ntmmarjf  of  nmkber  of  professors,  stvdents,  ^o.,  in  universities  and  colleges,  Table 

VIII. 


State  or  Territory. 


California. 


Delaware. 
OeorgiA... 
fllinois... 

Tfuliawa  ... 
Iowa , 


KentnclEy 

Loaiaiana 

Maine 

Haryland 

ichnaetta  . 


I 


Miaiteippi. 


UTelMBaka 

Vew  Hampehire. . 

Kew  Jersey 

KewYork 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Ors0o&. .........  < 


59 
9 

140 

53 

6 

44 

217 

128 

121 
43 
75 
58 
37 
75 

107 
97 
39 
55 

180 
17 
23 
56 

382 
36 

963 


125 


900 


21 


960 


916 

151 

1,138 


45 

236 

2,849 

1,463 

1,534 

614 

477 

348 


347 
40 

1,051 
386 
270 

1,616 


56 


245 


172 
1,528 

184 
2,816 

763 


355 

7 

04 

784 

199 

64 

116 

792 

5 

62 

17 

717 

4 

1.622 

957 

207 

11 

1,139 

295 

133 

4 

795 

595 

159 

2 

146 

164 

46 

13 

643 

114 

63 

3 

569 

12 

5 

,  302 

7 

495 

15 

29 

1,502 

4 

741 

448 

171 

8 

95 

109 

11 

286 

70 

14 

3 

1.153 

182 

101 

« 

31 

38 

8 

S 

262 

1 

591 

23 

3,369 

370 

527 

50 

497 

42 

1 

2,324 

795 

338 

3 

303 

323 

61 
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8tati$tical  summary  of  number  of  prqfessore,  $tudentSt 

^•c. — Continued. 

>* 

•3 

1 

0 

Total  number  of  stn- 
«leit8. 

Naof 

*n:omen. 

Stftte  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

o 

i 

PoDDBVl  VAniA       -       ........................... 

386 
13 
35 

118 
84 
90 
81 
15 

106 
54 
5 
5 

90 

8,028 

1,7-26 
919 
228 
661 
636 
131 
920 
156 
5T7 
139 

370 

77 
417 

116 

7 

14 

118 

9 

90 

Khodo  Inland    

3 

Sonth  CftToliiia 

580' 

105 
60 

996 

924 

1,145 

6 

983 

95 

1,993 

945 

343 

03 

TODDOMOO        ....    ....•......••...••.....••..• 

44 

T^xaw  . ,^^,,,,^, 

8 

ITenuoot  ......  .............................. 

Virginia 

9 

"Weat  Viririnia 

7 
300 

214 
23 

84 
2 

9 

Wisconsin.. 

1 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Utah 

Ttraahlnirton                                     .                   .... 

Total 

3,108 

1,683 

95,165 

95,010 

6,101 

2,349 

335 

Preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  preparatory  students. — It  is  not  possible  here  to  ex- 
examine  the  above  statistics  much  in  detail.  Those  relating  to  stndents  in  the  preparatory 
and  collegiate  courses  of  the  colleges  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  comparing  the  respective 
numbers  of  these  classes  of  students  ia  the  colleges  in  various  sections  of  the  country  great 
differences  will  be  found  to  exist.  The  colleges  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  andWest  Virginia  report  2,667 
preparatory  and  6,235  collegiate  students ;  the  colleges  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  report  9,472  preparatory  students  and  6,403  collegiate 
students ;  the  colleges  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  re- 
port 3,728  preparatory  and  5,686  collegiate  students ;  the  colleges  of  the  New  England 
States  have  only  40  preparatory  students  and  3,201  collegiate  students. 

The  colleges  in  Massachusetts  have  1,502  collegiate  students  out  of  1,542  in  attend- 
ance ;  the  colleges  of  Michigan  have  only  741  collegiate  students  out  of  1,792  persons  in 
attendance. 

How  can  the  collegiate  revenues  of  Michigan  be  directed  to  their  proper  object, 
viz,  superior  instruction,  as  they  are  in  Massachusetts  f  What  measures  can  the 
colleges  and  the  State  of  Michigan  take  to  ohtain  as  large  a  number  of  collegiate 
students  in  propv  *iiion  to  population  as  Massachusetts  has  f  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
umltiply  questions  un  this  subject.  Massachusetts  has  a  large  number  of  schools  for  train- 
ing students  for  the  colleges.  These  schools  have  been  wisely  fostered.  The  West  and 
South  have  comparatively  few  schools  of  this  class,  and  here  doubtless  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  disproportion  ahove  indicated.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  obvi- 
ous policy  of  the  colleges  of  the  South  and  West  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
generous  endowment  of  collegiate  training-schools,  both  public  and  corporate.  Why 
cannot  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  South  and  West  have  schools  similar 
to  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  or  the  Williston  Seminary  at  East  Hampton  f 
The  establishment  of  such  schools  would  relieve  the  colleges  of  the  burden  of  prejianir 
tory  training  and  largely  increase  the  number  of  collegiate  students  proper. 

Of  the  323  colleges,  2B9  report  libraries,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being 
1,930,124;  159  report  increase  in  libraries  during  the  year  of  85,092  volumes.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  corporate  property  reported  by  170  colleges  was  $44,813,876 ;  the 
aggregate  endowments  reported  by  157  colleges  was  (20,232,511 ;  the  value  of  groonds, 
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buildings,  asd  apparatus  reported  by  256  colleges  was  129,178,080 ;  the  amonnt  of  pro- 
ductive funds  report*^  by  144  colleges  was  $21,960,322 ;  the  income  of  productive  funds 
reported  by  144  colleges  was  |1 ,876,873 ;  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  year  reported 
by  195  colleges  (exclusive  of  that  from  productive  funds)  was  16,718,503 ;  and  the 
amount  of  scholarship-funds  reported  by  49  colleges  was  $1,641,743. 

StatUUcal  9ttmmarp  of  Ubrarks,  corporate  property,  <fc.,  in  univeraities  and  colleges,  in  Table 

nil. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


Volamesin  library. 


Corporate  property-,  &c. 


II 
ill 


Komber  of  colleges  reporting 

Atetena 

Arkaoaaa ^ 

Cdttibmia 

CoBoeetictit 

IMavare 

^»*<*8la..-- 

nuoois 

lediaaa 

Iowa 

KaiMaa 

Kentocky 

Leaiiiana 

Hatoe 

Marykod 

MiMacboeetU 

HkMgao 

jfiascsota 1.. 

MlMiMippi 

Mi-oaTl 

Nebraaka 

Xeir  Hampahire 

Xew  Jersey 

KewTort 

Xorth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orpf^oc. ....................... 

Pranaylrania 

Bbode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

TiBpewiee 

Texas 

TeriDoiifc 

ViT^inia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

ttrtriet  of  Columbia 

Utah 

WssUagton 

Total 


159 


157 


170 


11,000 

100 

40.160 

193.606 
6.000 
34.500 
88,675 
65.818 
30,084 
12.800 
35,100 
93,000 
59,000 
90,560 

916,000 
37.550 
8,779 
13,000 

Q4.eoi 

9,900 

99.300 

46,500 

224,304 

48,500 

1H183 

10, 175 

166,940 

40.000 

57,500 

36.670 

7,200 

30,500 

91,180 

5.500 

37,530 

54,621 

9,020 

775 


500 

101 

6,330 

2,063 


90 

3,839 

1,778 

3,695 

350 

950 

400 

1,300 

9,160 

2,409 

1,625 

995 

1,400 

296 

45 


•351,000 
105,000 

52,200 
620,000 

81,000 

560,000 

1,536,849 

971,500 

668,000 

67,000 
529,000 
138,000 
400,000 
600 
600,000 
637,609 

66,634 

40.000 
311.000 


#450,000 


12,500 

L3,683 

125 

4,049 

147 

13,725 

500 

100 

1,950 
482 
950 

1,800 
109 

3.200 

1.067 
795 
900 


140,000 
750,000 

5,134,000 
171,000 

9,258,236 

129,  ooa 

1,39^3-25 


1,152,454 

9.552,703 

60.000 

718,000 

3,015.344 

1,783,000 

892,0i;0 

190,000 

664,000 

248.782 

889,253 

15,000 

5,250,114 

1,244,741 

199,7^ 

232,725 

911,000 

45,000 

600,000 


13. 634. 193 

370,000 

3, 079, 779 

189.000 

9.031,083 


350,000 
373,500 
207.633 
380,000 
585.003 
100.000 
184.225 


520.000 
270,000 
318.  OCO 
550.000 
110.000 
180.000 
681,778 
1,701,164 


I 


65,000 


1,930,124 


85,092 


20,232,511 


44, 813, 876 


256 


$485,000 

55.  OCO 

^  1,024,820 

1,233,300 

50,000 

264,000 

1, 813. 500 

1,640,000 
880,000 
514,000 
5a3,200 
341,700 
320,868 
965,000 

1, 499. 716 
336.885 
175.300 
235.725 
543.  COO 
183,000 
160.000 
600,000 

5,052.103 
373,000 

2,386,290 
100,000 

9,277,700 

1,500.000 
7.'»,000 
700,000 
437,223 
930,000 
595,000 
265,000 
614,i;;50 
700,500 


50,000 


29,178,080 
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StatUtiixU  summary  of  libraries,  oorporale  property^  4^ — Continued. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Corporate  property,  Sto, 


I' 


15 

2  "^  5 
S  o  fl 

I"* 


19 


Ah    g 


Number  of  colleges  reporting. 


Alftbamft 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Oeor};ia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentocky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon •.. 

Pennsylrania 

Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas ^ 

Vermont 

VirginU 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 

trtah 

Washington 

Total 


144 


153 


•351.000 

35,000 

45,000 

1,260.277 

81.000 

208,000 

1, 416. 039 

793.500 

548.000 

77,300 

490.000 

138,000 

510.000 


128,000 

3,500 

4.200 

43.620 

4.680 

16,800 

88,719 

66,740 

66,1050 

7.533 

29,790 

18.280 

33,996 


1. 448. 147 

543.035 

220.000 

43,725 

146.000 


400,000 
850.000 

0,945,379 
115,000 

1,610,828 
110.000 

1,058.325 
700.000 
225.000 
152,500 
27,000 
380,000 
467,000 


451,267 
100.000 


352,643 
31,771 
14,160 
54,220 
17,300 
15,000 
28,000 
.H500 

454.229 
9,400 

131,630 
10,600 
94,818 
45,000 
15,700 
8.600 
1,700 
24.600 
19.000 
22,000 
34,091 
24,000 


195 


•5,500 
6,500 

109,700 

125,581 
2,000 
70,500 
90,035 

103,400 

109,980 
60,922 
51, 170 
26,695 
97,456 
17,000 
77.423 
78,776 
47,0:n 
32.935 

154.290 

'  13,000 

22,153 

35.500 

657,283 
25,400 
91,437 
11,800 

244,975 
18.407 
37,300 
32,620 
69,200 
15,884 
57,000 
9,000 

101. 147 
8.500 


15,000 


2,000 


1.000 


21, 960, 322 


1,876,873 


2,718,506 


Material  pro8perity'-heiufaoHon8.'--ThQ  aggregate  of  benefiictions  to  aniversi ties  and 
ooUeges  within  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  $8,238,141.  A  detailed  statement 
of  them  will  be  foand  in  Table  XXIV  of  the  appendix. 

This  statement  shows  how  largely  the  working  means  of  the  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing have  been  increased  during  the  year  past  by  the  generous  bequests  and  gifts  of  lib- 
eral citizens.    Coutributions  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  up  to  one  bequest  of 
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of  aboat  $3,000,000,  have  come  in  to  extend  their  buildings,  augment  their  endow- 
ments, and  enable  them  to  offer  wider  advantages  than  ever  previously  could  be  pre- 
aeoted. 

Even  ihe  generally  impoverished  South  gives  evidence  of  sharing  this  advancement. 
Thns  Bichmond  College,  Va.,  holds  $70,000  in  hand  for  a  new  and  elegant  building 
which  it  is  erecting,  with  nearly  $200,000  more  subscribed.  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  has 
had  $40,000  given  it ;  Emory  College,  Ga.,  $20,000 ;  the  University  of  Georgia  $28,000  ,* 
Center  College,  Ky.,  $80,000;  Berea,  Ky.,  $26,000;  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  $511,000.  The  President  of  Emory  College  states  indeed  that  *'  within  the  past 
five  years  more  has  been  done  for  the  endowment  of  southern  colleges  than  within  the 
twenty  years  immediately  preceding.  The  tokens  of  this  general  prosperity  are  vari- 
ous in  kind.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  besides  receiving  $60,000  as  a  gift,  has 
disposed  of  its  old  location  in  the  city  for  (it  is  said)  $400,000,  with  which  sum  it  is 
preparing  to  erect  an  elegant  new  building  on  a  commanding  site  near  by.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  receiving  also  $60,000,  has  erected  for  itself  a  fine 
new  college-edifice  in  West  Philadelphia,  disposing  of  its  old  site  to  the  United  States 
^r  upwards  of  $600,000.  The  Northwestern  Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis,  gains 
$150,000  by  a  like  removal.  Cornell  has  added  to  its  previously  large  accommodations 
Oie  new  Sage  College  for  Women,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  La  Fayette,  (Pa.,)  Princeton,  (N. 
J.,)  and  Tale,  (Conn.,)  have  had  erected  for  them  each  a  noble  building  for  its  scientific 
school,  costing,  in  the  first-named,  $250,000;**  in  the  second,  $100,000 ;  and  in  the  third, 
$110,000.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  linked  its  two  extensive  wings  together  with 
a  great  central  hall  costing  $125,000.  The  Northwestern  University,  of  Evanston,  HI., 
baa  had  its  property  in  Chicago  so  enhanced  in  value  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned 
portion  of  the  city,  as  to  be  in  the  way  to  a  prospective  wealth  which  will  possibly 
nake  it  the  wealthiest  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  the  estimate  reaching 
bom  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  prosperity  are  found  chiefly  in  the  South,  where  the 
prevalent  impoverishment  has  caused  the  closing  of  six  colleges,  and  in  the  West,  where, 
amid  the  ^most  superabundant  institutions  of  this  kind,  six  that  have  died  and  three 
that  are  suspended  can  hardly  be  missed. 

Dfffrets. — For  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  degrees  conferred  by  the 
colleges  in  1873,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  Harvard  University, 
many  of  the  colleges  have  recently  announced  that  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  of 
master  of  arts  will  only  be  conferred  on  candidates  who  shall  have  passed  special  ex- 
aminations for  such  degrees. 

MuseuiM. — The  statistics  of  museums  of  natural  history  and  of  art  and  arcbteology, 
connected  with  these  institutions,  will  be  found  in  Tables  XVII  and  XYIII  of  the  ap- 
pendix. 

C0^tieaUon  in  oollegcs.—The  number  of  institutions  embraced  in  Table  VIII,  which 
reported  women  in  preparatory  or  regular  collegiate  classes,  or  in  both,  was  97,  not 
including  the  five  colleges  for  women  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  young 
men  are  not  admitted  as  students.  Of  this  number,  67  are  situated  in  the  Western,  17 
in  the  Southern,  8  in  the  Middle,  and  5  in  the  New  England  States.  The  total  number 
of  women  reported  in  these  97  colleges  was  7,357,  of  whom  5,410  were  in  preparatory 
studies  and  1,947  in  collegiate  classes.  The  number  of  students  in  the  five  colleges  for 
women  in  New  York  was  788,  of  whom  370  were  in  preparatory  sections  and  418  in  the 
regular  collegiate  courses.  For  further  statistics  relating  to  superior  instruction  of 
women  and  for  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women,  see  the  preceding  summary  of 
Table  VIL 

*Panlee  Hall,  the  new  sotentiflo  school  of  La  Fayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  a  generous  gift  from  Air. 
Ario  Pardee,  of  that  State,  most  rank  amnng  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.    Its 
eoat  of  1250,000.  added  to  Mr.  Pardee's  prerions  gifts,  makes  the  aggregate  of  his  benefactions  to  the 
college  $500,000. 
B— V 
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The  riee  ofooUegeifor  colored  peopU.^-The  claim  of  our  oolored  oitizeoft  to  an  ednca- 
tion  which  may  fit  them  for  the  full  privileges  and  high  reepoDMbilitiee  of  their  ne^ 
position  is  leading  to  increasing  openings  for  their  entrance  on  a  coarse  of  collegiate 
and  professional  instruction.  Yale  will  gradaate  in  1674  one  colored  student  from  her 
academic  department  and  one  from  her  thecdogical  sehooL  Lineoln  Umversity,  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  race,  reports  now  81  students  in 
its  preparatory  school  and  94  in  its  ooUege-classes.  Howard  University,  District  of 
Columbia,  reports  60  unclassified  and  36  collegiate,  besides  law-,  medical,  and  normal 
students.  Berea  College,  Kentucky ;  Fisk  University,  Tennessee ;  Alcorn  University, 
Blississippi ;  and  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  all  opened  tiietr  doors  to 
students  ^without  distinction  of  sex  or  race,"  and  at  Berea  the  experiment  of  uniting 
the  colored  and  white  races  appears  to  be  an  entirely  suooessfhl  one.  In  the  others  colored 
students  in  large  numbers  are  availing  themselves  <^  the  opportunities  for  education 
and  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  make  rapid  and  encouraging  advance. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  institutions  open  to  them.  The  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia; 
the  Freedmen's  College,  Tennessee ;  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi ;  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Alabama ;  and  Atlanta  University,  Georgia,  have  been  established  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit,  mainly  by  northern  friends ;  while  Brown's  University,  Florida,  and  the 
new  University  of  New  Orleans  have  grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Church  for 
their  improvement.  The  Clark  Theological  Sdiool,  South  Carolina,  is  also  meant  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  university  for  colored  men.  We  have  thus  twelve  existing  institu- 
tions for  their  higher  education  and  at  least  one  more  in  prospect. 

Elevation  of  standard,  new  departments,  ^o.— It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  constant  and  well- 
directed  effort  in  most  of  the  leading  colleges  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to 
the  college-curriculum  as  well  as  the  standard  for  the  several  degrees  conferred.*  The 
scope  of  studies  is  being  widened ;  more  prominence  than  ever  before  is  given  to  English 
and  modem  studies ;  special  and  post-graduate-courses  have  already  been  established 
in  several  of  the  larger  institutions,  while  in  others  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  for 
instituting  similar  courses ;  new  and  improved  buildings  are  taking  the  places  of  the  old 
structures,  and  the  means  of  illustration,  in  the  way  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history  and  of  art  and  archseology,  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

Harvard  eniranoe-examinatUme. — Several  important  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  University  in  1875  and  1876  are  set  forth  in  the  appended  extracts 
from  the  president's  report  for  1872-73.  These  new  requisitions  by  our  oldest  univer- 
sity, designed  to  secure  a  more  thorough  preparation  of  students  in  Englbh  subjects, 
(including  some  branch  of  elementary  science,)  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  all  grades  of  lower  schools,  both  public  and  private.  The  reasons  for  the 
changes  will  commend  themselves  to  every  class  of  educators. 

In  the  year  1875  the  additional  requisition  will  be  made  upon  all  candidates  for  admis- 
sion that  they  shall  be  able  to  translate  easy  French  prose  at  sight,  with  the  option  of 
substituting  German  for  French.  Already  about  one-half  of  the  students  come  to  col- 
lege qualified  to  pass  such  ao  examination,  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  it  are 
required  to  study  French  in  their  sophomore  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 
that  year. 

In  the  year  1876  all  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  one  of  th^  following  subjects  of  elementary  science :  Elementary  botany,  rudi- 
ments of  physics  and  of  chemistry,  or  rudiments  of  physics  and  descriptive  anatomy, 
the  selection  of  the  subject  being  left  to  the  candidate. 

In  all  changes  in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  which  have  been  here  set  forth,  the 
single  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to  make  that  course  correspond  more  nearly  wth 
the  best  possible  course  of  study  for  young  men,  up  to  an  average  age  of  18,  who  pur- 
pose to  pursue  non-professional  studies  for  four  years  more.  As  the  learning  given 
m  American  colleges  has  been  predominantly  classical  and  mathematical,  it  is  not  sur- 
prlsins  that  the  proficiency  of  a  candidate  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics  has 
been  the  point  chiefly  considered  in  examinations  for  admission.    That  teachers  and 

*  The  preparatory  aohools  are  already  atriving  to  grade  up  their  olaases  to  a  meeting  of  these  new  re- 
quirements, the  meana  of  doing  which  ooonpied  attention  in  the  Classical  Teachers*  Association  in 
1873  and  will  ftirtber  occnpy  it  in  1874.  Even  so  far  west  as  Cincinnati  we  read  of  a  city-school  pro- 
posing to  make  its  coarse  correspond  with  the  Harvard  elevation. 
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pnpQs  in  preparatory  schools  should  direct  their  efforts  mainly  to  meeting  these  specific 
demands  of  the  coUe^es,  and  should  snlxxdinate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  studies  to 
their  serviceableness  in  securing  admission  to  oolleffe,  is  the  only  result  that  oould  be 
expected*  Neither  teadier  nor  pupil  could  be  much  blamed,  for  instance,  for  practically 
aettins  thi6  writing  of  Q;ood  Iauu  abore  the  writing  of  good  English.  It  is  plain  that 
the  om^  remedy  for  this  grave  eyil  Is  for  the  oolleses  to  show,  by  the  nature  of  their 
admiasiofi-ezaminations,  tint  they  will  not  accept  the  rudiments  of  scholarship  as 
MWftTMJa  for  defieienoes  in  tlie  mdimtots  of  education.  The  colleges,  as  the  representa- 
tivea  of  the  ralue  of  the  study  of  the  dassica,  should  be  especiaUy  careM  not  to  give 
pUoflibility,  by  any  act  or  neglect  of  tiieirs,  to  the  groundless  assumption  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  mind  secured  by  fiie  prelimiilKry  classical  training  must  be  purchased  by 
sacrifice  of  some  knowledge  which  a  well-educated  ^oung  man  of  18  ought  to  pos- 
sess. Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  eolle^^es  is  much  needed  in  enforcing  upon 
teachers,  and  in  enabling  tnem  to  enforce  upon  their  pupils,  the  necessity  of  thoron|^h 
training  in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  education.  As  soon  as  those  colleges  unite  in 
demanding  of  candidates  for  admission  a  thoroughly  good  training  in  Ei^^sh  no  less 
than  in  classical  subjeod),  the  schools  which  feed  the  colleges  will  in  turn  be  able  to 
exact  from  the  lower  schools  an  efficiency  which  they  now  greatly  lack.  The  service 
which  American  colleges  could  thus  indirectly  reuder  to  American  education  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overeetimate.  Were  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  well-eenstmoted  course 
of  English  studies  strictly  enforced  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  our  leading  oolleges, 
the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  pnpila  in  all  schools  directly  or  remotely  affected 
by  such  action  would  be  sensibly  improved.  Hitherto  a  too  exclusive  concern  for  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  has  cut  off  the  higher  institutions 
for  education  in  this  country  from  a  part  of  that  influence  upon  the  lower,  which  it  is 
both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  exercise. 

Strndad*  in  iMiUutions  for  euperior  iiMlruction.— The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated population  in  each  State  between  16  and  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  students 
reported  in  the  colleges,  in  schools  of  science,  and  in  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women,  and  the  number  of  these  students  in  the  several  States  to  each 
tiiousand  of  the  population  between  the  stated  ages. 
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StalisHcal  iummary  of  number  of  studenU,  fo,,  in  insHtutions  for  $uper%or  instruction. 


State. 


I*  8 

UK 


I 
1% 


''I 


IP 

"S  "O  S 

H 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Conneotioot... 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas...'. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine......  .....••... 

Maryland 

Massaobnsotts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Kbode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina. 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia 


Wisconsin.. 
Total. 


117,500 

60,288 

43,350 

52,170 

13,498 

13,244 

21,908 

138,625 

163,517 

185,034 

122,390 

3i288 

145.002 

76,212 

66,484 

83,888 

146, 476 

120,534 

40,040 

96,572 

181,050 

10, 910 

2,217 

32,158 

89,612 

451, 474 

125,348 

287,075 

8,443 

367,593 

22,502 

81,532 

144.519 

92,068 

33,912 

133,287 

47,653 

108,833 


355 
94 

984 

792 
17 

139 


102 
40 


738 


242 
21 


80 
316 
62 


717 

1,622 

1,139 

795 

146 

643 

569 

302 

495 

1,502 

741 

95 

286 

1,153 

31 


501 

3,369 

497 

2,324 

303 

1,726 

212 

228 

661 

636 

131 

920 

156 

577 


3, 961. 206        25. 210 


95 
470 


263 
107 
181 


161 
130 
595 
143 


206 


112 
134 
909 


250 

123 

1.295 


105 


36 
960 

44 
244 


1,195 

134 

1.064 

1,350 

100 

139 


1,270 

1,133 

394 

55 

27 

740 

41 

694 

342 

1,120 

149 

104 

566 

970 


116 

572 
2,424 

786 
1,690 

136 
1,062 


313 
832 
336 
70 
676 
219 


2,082 
3,225 
1,533 
1,113 

280 
1,564 

610 
1,177 

967 
3,217 
1,033 

199 

872 
2.329 

31 


7. 027    18, 292    50, 529 


490 
1.297 
6.702 
1,283 
4,264 

562 
4,083 

212 

646 
1,532 

972 

237 
2,556 

419 
1,060 


10 
2 

25 

7 
10 


15 
19 

8 

9 

8 

10 

8 

17 

11 

21 

8 

4 

9 

12 

2 


15 
14 
14 

10 
14 

66 
11 
9 
7 
10 
10 
6 
19 
8 
9 

12 


TABLE  IX.— SCHOOLS  OF  SCIEXCE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this  class, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office,  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1673, 
inclusive.    The  numbers  under  1873  include  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

18TJ. 

Number  of  institutions 

17 

144 

1,413 

41 

303 

3.303 

70 

724 

5,395 

70 

Number  of  instructor! 

749 

Number  of  students 

8,950 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  statistics  as  reported  iu  Table  IX  of  the  appendix : 
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^aHsHeaJ  iumwuuy  of  achooU  of  science  {induding  collegiate  departments)  endowed  ly  na- 
Honal  land-grants,  in  TabU  IX,  Part  1. 


1 

It 
II 

1^ 

Stodenta. 

VolmnMinUlirary. 

State. 

a  i 

a  8 

1 

It 

11 

AUbfuna 

oO 
61 

aO 

aO 
el 

6 

5 

SO 

31 

6 

101 
35 

5 

1 

ArfcaasM *. 

188 
0 

150 
10,500 

rftiif(»fi4*    , 

5,080 

C^tflBCicticnt. 

185 
19 

20 
2 

37 
0 

X)e]awar6 

6L000 

Jlorida 

G«<irgia. 

11 
12 

95 
355 

0 
55 

0 
2 

0 

13,000 
9,000 

800 

DliaoU 

300 

TiHliaiia 

Iowa 

17 

14 

9 

243 
46 
181 

19 
60 

1 
1 

0 
113 
67 

3,000 

^,000 

80,000 

100 

KiUM 

70 

KcDtnckj.. 

I/mWm*.  .   ..            

Mtina 

11 
6 
54 

10 

102 
130 
431 
115 

1 

1,500 

600 

Marjlnd 

10 
25 

7 
3 

0 

6,000 
8,800 

100 

ykhinn 

125 

Mi?iDMota r 

Miwitfffpni 

16 
18 
S 

182 
53 

10,000 

1,400 

'       75 

400 

ViM.^^.,                       ,, 

160 

8 

0 

830 

Sfhr%Mk^, 

Nevada 

^*» Ham pehiro  ..r.rT...r...t...ir....TT...T^ 

13 
11 
43 

SO 

48 

396 

1 
0 

0 
2 
10 

0 
0 

1.200 
5,000 

200 

Jew  Jcfioy. «.-.«......■.....»....... ........ 

500 

ytwYork 

Jf<^tb  Carolina.  .....*.......................- 

Ohio 

7 
4 
8 

44 

62 

30 

Oresoa. 

PfTUMylTaoia 

88 

8,000 

lUioda  Island 

9xm^h  C»rOlinar.-.r     .rr ..T 

4 
11 

27 
39 

78 
0 

0 

93 
92 

500 

Tmfi^KO 

T^nw  ,,,. 

Tennont 

7 
88 

5 
10 

89 
336 

31 
184 

7 
0 
13 
58 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
20 
70 

15,000 
1,190 
3,000 
6,000 

450 

VfTjit»ift -,..-.. 

120 

W«t  YirffiniA 

100 

"W'itoooilin 

1,200 

Total 

39 

399 

3,414 

392 

67 

1,038 

120, 315 

10, 29  J 

TTnited  Stat^  Military  Academv          

1 

43 
57 

217 
241 

United  States  Naval  Academv    

(239 

Total    ^ 

2 

99 

458 

39 

1 

1 

1 

Total      

41 

498 

3.872 

431 

67 

,1.038 



a  Not  yet  establishod. 

b  Sclentiflo  school  not  yet  organized. 

0  See  Table  VIII— Colleges. 

d  Cadet-engineera. 
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StaUsHcal  aummary  o/BckooU  ofsdmee,  /-c— Continued. 


State. 


Corporsto  propertj,  dbo. 


n 

tit 


"I 


it 
'I 


,  I 


fs" 


i-Ss 


a -a 

!  B 
11 


Arkansas 

California 

Cooneoticut 

Delaware  

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky .... — 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota ....... 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Xetada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennesseo^ 

Texas !.. 

Vermont «<. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisoonain 


1233,500 
130,  OM 
170,709 


$50,000 


1235,000 


117,800 
10,400 
5,370 


81,000 


S81.S95 
60,000 


50,000 


4,860 


243,000 
319,000 
340,000 
720.000 
185,460 
165,000 


225,000 


849,980 
650,000 
945,000 
457,807 


170,000 

225,000 

70,888 

275,000 


27,000 
28,000 
19,000 
35,000 
23,000 
9,900 


124,000 
112,200 
450,000 
907,500 
160, 181 
134,000 
100,000 


50,000 
1,000,000 


150,000 
100,000 
250,000 


8,000 

6,747 

15,000 

11,039 


138,000 


500,000 
500.000 


350,000 


500,000 


396,000 


300,000 
12,000 


59,852 
21,500 


73»625 


4,8G0 


150,000 
300,000 


300,000 
40,000 


30,000 
30.000 


22,500 


13,000 
50,000 


2,000 


29,000 
15,077 
79,000 

8,000 
7,089 


22,000 
6,000 
59.000 
15,500 


50,000 
300 


17,000 
6,960 


5,000 
14.000 


Total  . 


143,000 
265,000 
110.000 
225,309 


120,000 


100,000 

80,000 

200,000 


8.580 
2,500 
6.600 
15.771 


6, 152, 768 


5, 489. 012 


3, 127, 513  431, 697 


65,500 

2,000 

29,444 


485,870 
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SkOuUml  f  ammory  of  9ckoo7$  of  sdmce  (inclu^ng  collegiaie  deparitMnie)  not  endotoed  by 
noHomal  land-grants,  in  Table  li,  Pari  2.  ' 


SUt«. 


Stadents. 


It 

si 
i- 


n 


h 

B  8 
|| 


Volumes  in  Ubi  ary. 


•a  «■ 


miDoia.. 


MatoSMbiuettA... 

MiMoori 

Xew  Hampehire  . 

KewJenej 

Xew  York 

Okie 

Orcfoft 

PtuuijlvauiA . . . . 
TlrgiBia 

Total 


58 
78 

144 
36 
84 
63 

405 

187 

79 

1,154 

614 


156 


16 


500 
500 


3.300 
7,000 
10.000 


67 


30 


48,500 
3,000 


251 


2,983 


31 


72,700 


100 


550 

1.000 

530 


700 


2,880 


SUte. 


Coiporate  property,  Ac. 


o  8  © 

gfl 


n 


gel 


'1 
I 

lit 
III 


-I 


(^  a  i 
«s  £  g 


IBiaoia.. 
HabM.. 


$30,000 


$75,000 


125,000 


11,500 


12,500 


HtMoori 

Xev  Hampabire  . 

XewJeraey 

Xew  York 

Oirio 

Oregon. .......... 

PmnaylTanU 

Virginia 

Total 


367,000 


428,784 


24,000 


191,000 
850,000 


500.000 
100,000 


1,700 
025,000 
316, 501 


11,500 
47,000 


22,213 


>.612 

a^ooo 

16,130 


40,000 

i.a'so.ooo 

50,000 


560,000 
302,000 


750,000 
1,800 


5,000 
2,500 


2, 578, 000 


1, 965, 784 


1, 720, 091 


91,500 


a  See  Table  Ylll—Colleges. 

6  One  school  not  yet  organized. 

€  Two  schools  do  not  give  statiatica. 

d  One  ichool  does  not  give  statistics;  only  one  gives  instmctors. 


40,394 
22,000 

135.849 
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Part  1  of  Table  IX  relates  to  the  colleges  endowed  by  the  national  land-grant-.    The 
nnmber  of  these  reporting  was  39 ;  number  of  instmctors,  399 ;  namber  of  students, 
4,911 ;  of  students  in  regular  course,  3,414 ;  in  special  courses,  392 ;  in  post-graduate 
courses,  67 ;  and  in  preparatory  course,  1,038. 

Part  2  of  Table  IX  relates  to  schools  of  science  not  so  endowed.  The  number  of  these 
reporting,  not  including  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  was  29 ;  nnmber 
of  instructors,  251 ;  number  of  students,  3,542 ;  of  students  in  regular  course,  2,9b2 ;  in 
special  courses,  141 ;  in  post-graduate-courses,  31 ;  and  in  preparatory  course,  388. 

Graduates  in  1873. — The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  course  by  institutions  embraced 
in  Part  1  was  266,  (see  Table  XIII.)  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  other  scientific 
colleges  (Part  2  of  Table  IX)  was  171.  Total  number  of  degrees  in  science  by  colleger 
embraced  in  Table  IX,  437. 

For  detailed  statement  of  degrees  conferred,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

For  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural  history,  &c.,  connected  with  any  of  these  in- 
stitutions, see  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix. 

Bentfaclions, — Table  XXIY  exhibits  the  benefactions  to  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  and  schools  of  science  during  the  past  year. 

Date  of  organization. — Of  the  39  institutions  reported  established  under  the  grant,  3 
were  organized  in  1863,  3  in  1864,  5  in  1865,  4  in  1866,  2  in  1867,  4  in  1868, 1  in  1869,  3 
in  1870,  and  7  in  1872.  Six  of  the  colleges  have  not  yet  effected  their  organization  and 
the  date  of  organization  of  one  is  not  reported.  Three  States,  viz,  Florida,  Louisiana^ 
and  Nevada,  have  not  yet  established  colleges  under  the  grant. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  (15)  in  the  following-named  States  have  sev- 
erally  independent  charters  and  are  not  connected  with  State-universities  or  other  col- 
leges :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachnssetts,  (2,)  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  colleges  on  the  foundation  of  the  land-grant  in  these  States  severally  form  de- 
partments of  State-universities  or  colleges :  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota, Mississippi,  (2,)  Missouri,  (2,)  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Finances, — An  effort  was  made  to  present  a  full  statement  of  the  endowments  and 
other  property  of  the  colleges,  the  results  of  which  wDl  be  found  in  the  summary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  were  unprepared  to  respond  fully  to  these  inquiries. 
It  is  hoped  that  future  efforts  of  this  nature  may  be  more  successful. 

Preparatory  training. — The  statistics  show  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  students  in  these  colleges  were  in  the  preparatory  sections.  As  in  the  case  of  the  clas- 
sical colleges  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
are  also  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  scientific  curriculum. 
This  evil,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  must  be  borne  with,  until  either  the  higher  grades  of 
the  public  schools  or  the  private  schools  and  academies  afford  the  facilities  for  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  training.  The  academies  and  high  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  tables,  report  2,777  in  preparatory  scientific  courses.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  any  considerable  number  of  these  students  receive  special  preparation 
fitting  them  for  the  colleges.  The  colleges  themselves  complain  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pupils  sent  up  to  them  from  the  lower  schools  are  poorly  prepared ;  that  in  some  nec- 
essary branches  they  are  totally  unfitted,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  devoted 
to  making  up  the  students'  deficiencies  iu  mere  elementary  branches.  (See  remarks  on 
this  subject  under  '*  Secondary  schools,^  p.  xxxvi  of  this  report. )  There  are,  however,  in 
dications  that  in  some  of  the  States  these  hinderances  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  As  the 
number  of  graduates  of  the  scientific  colleges  increases,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
of  them  will  take  up  the  business  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  publio 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  academies  and  other  private  institutions.  What  is  urgently 
needed  is  a  class  of  schools  specially  devoted  to  this  preliminary  work.  Giits  and  endow- 
ments might  be  most  usefully  bestowed  for  the  building-up  of  institutions  which  should  be 
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directly  subsidiary  to  the  Bcieatifio  colleges.  Already  in  the  New  England  States,  and  i  a 
a  few  States  outside  of  New  England,  schools  are  being  established  which  shall  do  for 
the  sdentifio  colleges  what  their  classical  preparatory  schools  are  doing  for  the  colleges 
of  liberal  arts. 

Tks  stamdard  of  odmiBsion,— The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  having  no 
preparatory  course  must,  in  most  oases,  be  called  very  moderate.  These  are:  In  Kentucky, 
'*a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  elements  of  algebra.  In  Maine, "  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  United  States  history,  algebra  to 
quadratics,  and  rive  books  in  geometry."  In  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
^  a  written  examination  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  through  simple  equations,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  history  of  the  United  States."  In  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  '<a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  (including  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,)  algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  plane-  and 
solid  geometry,  French  grammar  through  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  rhetoric,  (so  much  as  is  included  in  the  first  part  of  Bain's  Rhet- 
oric, or  its  equivalent,)  and  geography.  In  Minnesota,  '*  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar.  United  States  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  elementary  algebra."  In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Connecticut,  *^  a 
thorough  examination  in  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system ;  in  Davies's  Bour- 
don's algebra  as  far  as  the  general  theory  of  equations,  or  in  its  equivalent ;  in  geom- 
etry in  the  nine  books  of  Davies's  Legendre,  or  their  equivalent ;  in  plane-trigonometry, 
ftoalytical  trigonometry  inclusive ;  in  geography.  United  States  history,  and  English 
grammar,  ( including  spelling,)  and  in  Latin.  In  this  last,  six  books  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, or  their  equivalent — as,  for  example,  the  prose  of  the  first  x>ortion  of  Allen's  Latin 
fieader,  closing  with  Sallnst — is  the  least  amount  which  will  be  accepted  in  the  exami- 
nation." 

Betent  organizaiion, — ^Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
colleges  on  the  foundation  of  the  national  grant  of  1862  have  been  but  recently  organ- 
ized ;  7  of  them  were  opened  in  1872,  and  18  of  the  39  embraced  in  the  table  have  been 
in  operation  about  five  years  only.  In  several  of  the  States  it  has  not,  thus  far,  been 
possible  to  fully  equip  and  organize  colleges  on  account  of  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  civil  war. 

The  law  of  Cofi^rew.— There  seems  to  be  in  the  popular  mind  a  misapprehension  of 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  4862,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  The 
law  reads  as  follows:  ^'The  proceeds  of  the  grant  shall  be  applied  to  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  such  manner  as  *whe  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practf  oal  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions."  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  there  were  in  America  very  few  in- 
strumentalities for  adequate  instruction  in  either  theoretical  or  applied  science,  while 
in  Europe  the  schools  of  science  had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  development,  and 
were  exercising  a  far-reaching  infiuence,  not  only  on  all  the  professions  outside  of  the 
theological  and  legal,  and  in  all  departments  of  arts  and  manufactures,  but  also 
greatly  modifying  theories  and  methods  of  education  in  nearly  aU  Its  phases.  The  in- 
ternational expositions  had  opened  the  eyes  of  our  educators  and  scientists  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  country  in  almost  all  departments  of  applied  science.  Our  students 
were  resorting  to  the  European  schools  for  scientific  training.  Few  original  scientific 
works  of  authority  were  produced  or  could  be  produced  here,  from  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quisite opportunities  for  scientific  culture.  The  country  abounded  in  material  wealth ; 
it  was  poor  and  provincial  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  What  was  demanded  for  our  coun- 
try was,  therefore,  a  class  of  schools  or  colleges  combining  in  their  curriculum  means 
for  tiiorough  education  in  the  sciences,  both  theoretical  and  applied,  and  in  all  the  ele- 
menta  of  true  modem  culture.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  act  of 
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1868.  Its  spirit  was  broad  and  liberal,  exdoding  nothing  which  experimioo  had  shown 
to  be  valaable  in  modem  education,  while  expressly  providing  for  means  of  soientifis 
instruction  in  agricnltare  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Further  provitUms  of  the  act.— The  act  provided  that  **  the  proceeds  of  the  land-grant 
should  constitute  a  perpetual  endowment-ftmd,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  fund  or  the 
interest  thereon  should  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  poiohaie,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings ;  tiiat  the  annual  interest  sboold  be 
applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentiaiied  in  the  fourth  section,  except  thata 
sum  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land-scrip  received  by  any  State 
might  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  forms  whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States." 

lifM  required, — It  is  no  less  true  of  educational  than  of  political  institutions :  they  are 
not  wholly  made ;  they  are  mainly  a  growth.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  these 
colleges,  having  so  wide  an  educational  scope,  making  new  demands  on  subordinate 
grades  of  instruction,  requiring  a  new  order  of  trained  profossors  and  teachers,  besides 
large  outlay  In  buildings,  laboratories,  museums,  cabinets,  libraries,  and  apparatus, 
would,  under  the  most  favorable  ciroumfstances,  attain  a  very  complete  development 
in  the  course  of  a  decade.  There  are  doubtless  great  deficiencies  to  be  supplied  in  many 
of  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  deficiencies  are  folly  recognised  by  the  faculties  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  exist  and  that  measures  are  in  progress  to  supply  them. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  a  considerate  policy  should  prevail ;  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual,  sure  development,  rather  than  a  hasty  and  forced  one.  The  colleges  have 
apparently  pursued  this  policy,  sedulously  working  to  folfill  the  end  of  their  establish- 
ment and  studiously  avoiding  unfounded  claims  and  excessive  pretensions. 

AgriouUurdl  and  mechanic  arts.— The  colleges  which  have  organized  their  curriculum 
claim  to  have  provided  for  special  instruction  of  students  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  What  would  constitute  a  liberal  Mid  practical  education  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  f  It  would  probably  be  admitted  to  comprise,  besides  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  the  vernacular  and  of  its  literature,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  physics;  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  of  geology  and  botany;  of 
experimental  chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic;  of  engineering  and  surveyiug  as 
related  to  irrigation  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands ;  of  political,  rural,  and  domestic 
economy.  Every  one  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  is  intimately  related  to  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Certainly  the  demands  of  modern  science  in  either 
or  both  of  these  fields  for  outrun  ike  usual  popular  and  superficial  estimate  of  them. 
But  while  science  was  appointed  to  be  the  leading  aim  of  the  schools,  there  was  to  be 
no  exclusion  of  other  studies  which  are  suited  "  to  bring  the  light  of  general  culture 
to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  special  pursuits."  The  interest  of  the  country  and  its 
honor  alike  require  that  the  colleges  should  be  thoronn^going  and  maintain  courses  of 
instruction  in  all  departments  of  science.  Thus  only  can  they  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  and  place  our  country  in  these  respects  on  a  par  with  European  nations. 

Gradaatee  in  agricultural  edenoe, — ^The  colleges  have  been  sometimes  criticised  <m  the 
ground  that  their  graduates  in  agricultural  science  have  been  comparatively  fow,  or 
rather  that  fow  oi  their  graduates  have  become  practical  farmers.  If  the  colleges  made 
no  provision  or  insufficient  provision  for  instruction  in  this  department,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  this  criticism.  It  is  b^eved,  however,  that  all  the  colleges  have 
provided  for  special  instruction  in  agricultural  science  and  that  the  graduates  therein 
bear  a  fair  proportion  to  those  in  other  specialties.  Still,  it  is  not  quite  logical  to 
blame  the  colleges  for  the  choice  of  pnrfessions  or  callings  of  their  graduates.  No  one 
would  think  of  reproaching  the  classical  colleges  because  they  do  not  make  all  their 
graduates  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  clergymen*  What  has  distinguished  our  country  is 
the  freedom  which  all  eijjoy  in  choosing  their  calHngs.  QuildB,  dass-prejudiees,  systems 
of  caste,  do  not  (^perate  here,  as  in  older  countries,  to  keep  the  sons  in  the  same  paths 
which  their  fothers  trod.  All  thinkers  on  political  and  social  science  have  recognized 
in  this  unrestricted  freedom  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  wide  general  intelligence, 
the  intellectual  activity  and  enterprise  of  our  people. 
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Te»dmde»oftke  last  ^ftiW^]/0ar«.^In  the  absence  of  all  statistics  on  tbis  bead  itmigbt 
bare  been  r^^sonably  assoined,  in  view  of  tbe  political  and  social  tendencies  of  the  period , 
that  no  ^reat  nnmber  of  educated  yonng  men  wonld  lesort  to  tbe  business  of  scientific 
agricnltnre.  Emerson  said  tbirty  years  ago,  at  a  literary  festival,  *' Whatever  events  in 
progress  shall  go'to  disgust  men  with  cities  and  infuse  into  them  the  passion  for  country- 
life  and  coontry-pleasores  will  render  a  service  to  the  whole  face  of  the  continent  and 
will  further  the  most  poetic  of  all  the  occupations  of  real  life."  Whatever  tendencies 
vere  visible  then  to  such  a  result,  new  counteracting  events  have  led  away  from,  rather 
than  to,  scientific  agriculture.  The  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  absorbed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  more  than  ever  before,  in  commercial  speculations,  in  the  development  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  carrying  forward  vast  systems  of  public  works,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  continent.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  times  have  contributed  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  population  in  towns  and  cities.  Young  men  of  education  have  flocked 
to  the  market  and  the  forum ;  neither  personal  predilections  ''  nor  paternal  acres  "  have 
tunied  many  to  the  "  sanative  and  tranquillizing  influences  "  of  agricultural  life.  The 
most  eloquent  commendations  of  agricultural  pursuits,  from  Xenophon  and  Cicero  down 
to  our  times,  have  come  from  those  who  knew  little  practically  of  the  mattock 
and  the  plow.  These  things,  combined  with  the  large  returns  on  capital,  with  the  com- 
paratively easy  condition  of  the  working  classes,  the  semi-commercial  spirit  of  the  agri- 
enltural  class,  and  the  persistent  inculcation  by  some  leaders  of  opinion  of  the  pleasant 
doctrine  that  anybody  without  training  is  good  for  anything  or  everything,  have  con- 
gpiied  to  a  tardy  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientifio  methods  and  processes,  both  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  results  of 
these  methods  are  such  as  do  not  quickly  obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind.  The  col- 
leges cttme  into  being  amid  these  tendencies ;  they  have  been  obliged  in  some  sense  to 
struggle  against  them.  But  there  are  indications  that  other  tendencies  are  beginning 
to  operate.  The  results  of  scientific  methods  in  their  applications  to  commerce,  manu- 
foet&res,  mining,  agriculture,  &c.,  are  becoming  more  widely  known  and  more  fully 
appreciated,  the  demand  for  men  educated  in  these  methods  and  processes  is  annually 
increasing,  and  a  greater  number  of  students  are  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  best- 
appointed  colleges. 

Gifta,  endowmmtSf  and  proceeds  of  sale  of  Umd-scrip,  ^o.--Individual  benefactions  and 
State-  and  other  appropriations  to  these  colleges  are  an  earnest  of  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  in  respect  to  them.  Since  their  establishment  more  than  $6,000,000 
have  been  given  for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  for  endowments  of  professorships,  scholar- 
shipe,  &43.  Individual  gifts  alone  reach  the  sum  of  $3,367,350.  The  amount  received  thus 
f&i  from  tbe  sale  of  agricultural-college-scrip  has  reached  the  sum  of  $6,567,720.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  colleges  in  many  of  the  States  have  received  from  State-,  county-,  and 
municipal  appropriations  and  firom  individual  benefactions  sums  largely  in  excess  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land-scrip.  The  receipts  of  each,  su  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  from  pro- 
ceeds of  land-eorip  and  from  other  sources,  (i.  e.,  donations,  appropriations,  &c.,)  are  as 
follows:  Alabama,  $216,000  from  land-scrip  $102,700,  from  other  sources;  Arkansas, 
$135,000  from  land-scrip,  $217,000  firom  other  sources  ;  California,  $750,000  from  land- 
scrip  ;  Connecticut,  $135,000  from  laud-scrip,  $350,000  from  other  sources ;  Delaware, 
$83,000  from  land-scrip ;  Georgia,  $243,000  from  land-scrip,  $28,400  from  other  sources ; 
Illinois,'  $319,494  from  land-scrip,  $685,300  from  other  sources;  Indiana,  $212,238  from 
land-scrip,  $6^,000  fh)m  other  sources ;  Iowa,*  $11,742  from  land-scrip,  $21,385  from 
other  sources ;  Kansas,  $190,000  firom  land-scrip ;  Kentucky,  $165,000  from  land-scrip, 
$210,012  from  other  sources ;  Louisiana,  $182,600  from  land-scrip,  $10,00d  from  other 
fiouroea;  Maine,  $116,359  from  land-scrip,  $133,000  fh)m  other  sources;  Maryland, 
$112,500  frx>m  land-scrip,  $45,000  from  other  sources ;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, $157,538  from  land-scrip,  $441,186  from  other  sources ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  $78,769  from  land-scrip,  $511,026  fix)m  other  sources ;  Michigan,*  $207,500 
from  land-scrip;  Minnesota,*  $168,681  from  land-scrip,  $19»,500  from  other  sources ;  Uni- 
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versity  of  Mississippi,  $75,600  from  land-scrip;  Aloom  University,  Mississippi,  $113,400 
from  land-scrip,  $105,000  from  other  sources ;  Missouri,  $261,795  from  donations,  appro- 
priations, &:o.;  New  Hampshire,  $80,000  from  land-scrip,  $114,000  from  other  sources . 
New  Jersey,  $116,000  from  land-scrip,  $93,000  from  other  sources ;  New  York,  $602,792 
from  land-scrip,  $1,114,909  from  other  sources;  North  Carolina,  $135,000  from  land-scrip, 
Ohio,  $342,450  from  land-scrip,  $384,215  from  other  sources;  Oregon, $10,000  from  dona- 
tions, appropriations,  &c. ;  Pennsylvania,  $439,186  from  land-scrip,  $117,699  ftxim  other 
sources ;  Rhode  Island,  $50,000  from  land-scrip ;  South  Carolina,  $130,500  from  land- 
scrip;  Tennessee, $271,875  from  land-scrip,  $131,085  from  other  sources;  Vermont, 
$122,626  from  land-scrip,  $49,359  from  other  sources ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Virginia,  $95,000  from  land-scrip,  $250,376  from  other  sources ;  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  $190,000  from  land-scrip,  $36,683  from  other  sources ; 
West  Virginia,  $90,000  from  land-scrip,  $183,970  from  other  sources;  Wisconsin,* 
$228,870  from  land-scrip,  $40,000  from  other  sources. 

Free  8cholar$hip8,i — These  coUegeshave  already  afforded  to  a  great  number  of  youths 
means  of  education,  which,  without  the  national  grant,  they  never  would  have  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  colleges  already  organized  is  at  pres- 
ent over  2,700. 

Local  influences, — ^The  type  of  development  of  the  colleges  in  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence must  in  some  degree  be  modified  by  geographical  position,  natural  products,  and 
dominant  industrial  interests.  The  colleges  in  the  agricultural  States  would  be  likely 
to  have  more  students  and  graduates  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture ;  in  the 
non-agricultural  States,  more  of  the  graduates  would  be  divided  among  other  technical 
pursuits  and  professions.  Although  present  statistics  aie  incomplete  on  this  head,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  point  to  this  result. 

Graduates  and  farmer  siudents.^Of  students  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  58  are  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  college  in  Arkansas  has  no  graduates  as  yet.  The 
Sheffield  School  of  Yale  College  has  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  75  professors  in  sci- 
ence who  are  now  in  places  of  responsibility  in  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, besides  many  who  are  serving  the  Government  in  the  Coast  Survey,  Hydrographic 
Bureau,  National  Observatory,  and  as  geologists,  explorers,  and  topographers.  Many 
hundred  students  have  also  pursued  special  courses  in  this  school. 

In  Delaware,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  college  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  occupations.  The  college  in 
Georgia  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  Of  51  former  students  of  the  college  in  Illinois  whose 
present  occupations  are  known,  30  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  4  in  manufacturing,  7  in 
teaching,  4  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  6  in  law  and  other  professions.  The  mechanical 
and  engineering  departments  were  slower  in  developing,  and  not  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  students  are  yet  in  the  field.  Nearly  100  of  those  who  have  been  students  in  the 
college  in  Iowa  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  those  who  have  attended  courses  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations.  Of  the  13  graduates  of  the  college  in 
Maine,  4  are  civil  engineers,  2  farmers,  1  manufacturer,  1  fish-breeder,  and  the  others  are 
teaching  temporarily.  Of  34  who  left  before  graduating,  several  have  become  farmers, 
others  teachers,  &c.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  G6 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  37  in  mechanical  occupations.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  graduated  9  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  7 
in  the  department  of  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  8  in  that  of  geology  and 
mining  engineering,  8  in  the  department  of  mining  engineering,  22  in  the  department 
of  civil  engineering,  13  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  2  in  the  department  of  BcieQoe 
and  literature,  and  1  in  the  department  of  architecture.    Besides  these,  a  large  numl>er 

*  Land  not  all  Bold. 

tDoabtless  mach  of  the  complaint  that  has  been  heard  in  reference  to  the  coUegeB  woold  never  hare 
arisen  if  the  States  had  restricted  a  certain  proportion  of  free  scholarships  to  such  students  oclj  aa 
purposed  to  devote  themselves  to  practical  agriculture. 
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of  students  have  taken  special  conroes  in  the  institute.  Of  the  73  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege in  Michigan  down  to  1872,  inclusive,  21  are  farmers,  7  are  fruit-growers,  4  are  engi- 
neers, 2  are  mechanics,  7  are  professors,  and  5  are  teachers ;  5  are  students  of  special 
science,  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  Tarious  professions.  The  faculty  estimates  that 
more  than  half  of  the  students  who  have  been  connected  with  the  college  in  Minnesota 
are  now  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
Id  Mississippi  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  The  college  in  Missouri  graduated  its  first  class 
in  1873.  Of  the  5  graduates,  one  is  assistant  professor,  the  others  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  college  in  Nebraska  has  as  yet  no  graduates.  All  the  graduates  of  the 
Xew  Hampshire  college  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations  except 
one,  who  is  teaching.  Of  the  47  students  who  graduated  between  1868  and  1671  from  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  known,  57  per  cent,  are  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  manufacturers,  and  8^ 
per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  agricultu- 
ral and  aaechauical  department  of  Cornell  University,  New  York,  are  not  known  to  the 
college.  The  college  in  Ohio  is  not  fully  organized  and  has  no  graduates.  The  college  in 
Oregon  has  no  graduates.  About  one-third  of  the  graduates  of  tho  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Pennsylvania  have  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Of  the  15  graduates  of  the  college  in  Tennessee,  2  are  farmers,  1  is  a  civil  engineer,  lis  a 
mechanic,  6  are  teachers,  1  at  West  Point,  the  others  in  various  colleges.  Of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  in  Vermont,  9  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  21  in  mechanical  oc- 
cupations. The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  Ya.,  has  as  yet  no 
graduates.  The  graduates  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (for 
colored  students)  are,  with  few  exceptions,  engaged  in  teaching  for  six  months  in  the 
year ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  in  farming  or  mechanical  occupations.  A  large 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  in  West  Virginia  (West  Virginia  University) 
are  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits.  The  faculty  reports 
that  one-fourth  of  the  former  male  students  of  the  college  in  Wisconsin  (University  of 
Wisconsin)  are  engaged  in.  agricultural  and  mechanical  occupations. 

The  remarks  of  Governor  Jewell  in  transmitting  to  the  legislature  the  last  annual 
statement  of  the  governing-board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  may  without  impro- 
priety be  applied  to  several  of  the  more  thoroughly-organized  colleges : 

The  benefit  which  the  scientific  school  has  conferred  upon  the  State,  in  turning  out 
yonog  men  who,  on  leaving  the  institution,  are  enabled  to  assume  the  position  of  lead- 
ers in  their  several  callingA  and  of  educators  of  the  people  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture, 
increasing  the  productive  brain-capacity  as  well  as  the  material  wealth  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  back 
most  favorable  reports  of  the  graduates  who  have  been  sent  out,  and  their  influence, 
already  great,  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

TABLE  X.— SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
cluding theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year,  from  1870  to  1873 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Xnmberof  institatioDa 

80 

339 

3,254 

94 

369 

3,204 

104 

435 

3.351 

110 

KntqK*r  nf  iiMtmAtom 

573 

^niabftr of  atndentA x^^.-..  ...^...a.........x.. ..^  .. 

3,838 
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For  statistics  in  detail  of  each  scHool  reference  is  made  to  Table  X  of  the  appeo- 
dix.  The  following  sammary  shows  the  namber  of  schools  in  the  several  States,  the 
nnmber  of  Tolumes  in  libraries,  the  increase  in  libraries  during  the  year ;  also  the 
amoant  of  endowment-fhnds  and  the  yalae  of  other  corporate  property. 

Summarp  of  number  of  schools  of  theology,  xoiik  number  of  volumes  in  libraries^  amount  of 

corporate  property  f  4'C, 


SUte. 


Alabama .' 

California 

Connecticat 

IWinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland «... 

Mavsachnaettt 

"^flfihlg^^n  ,,, , 

Minnesota 

Miuonri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colmnbia 

Total 


110 


Volnmes  in 
library. 


1,000 
5,000 
33,000 
36,442 


3,820 
16,500 


17,000 
90,800 
66,420 
1,000 
1,500 
12,000 


55,306 
100,691 

1,000 
51,900 
87,194 
24,846 

3,825 

450 

15,500 

3,000 
12,800 

1,100 


562,484 


20 
540 


4,292 


3,500 


2,000 
200 

1,920 
500 
150 
50 


6,716 

7.572 

700 

1.500 

3,590 

148 

275 


1,050 


700 


36,393 


Corporate  property,  ftc. 


•S8 

If  I 


1250,000 

309,984 

1,005,000 


252,600 

170,000 

1,693,737 


40.000 


420.000 
1, 525, 100 


427,044 

878,783 

808.850 

20.000 


427,200 
30,000 
120,000 


7,  "ies,  498 


$75,000 
75,000 


578,850 


86.000 
44.000 


50.000 
150.000 
535,000 


40.000 
60.000 


614,000 
1,569,500 


328,000 
610,387 
30.000 
55,000 


235,000 


100,000 
15,000 


5, 190, 737 


i4 


$46,000 


1,059.104 


84.366 
169,000 


170,000 
957,000 


600 
85,000 


484.000 
613,577 


369.773 

998,277 

145.600 

15,000 


327,000 
30.600 


5, 455, 097 


15,590 
110,669 


1.389 
11.500 


10,000 
71,500 


2,000 


30,453 
26,874 


17, 141 
41.442 
10,231 
1,000 


30,000 
3,000 


J62  712 


$44.30^ 


2.9ei 
8,000 


l.COO 
40.000 
26.094 


2.500 
10.000 


6,  €00 
159,644 


4,f»«n 


7  000 
33,306 


385,  le^ 
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Tbe  number  of  sohoolB  pertaining  to  the  several  religioas  denomiuations,  with  the 
nnmber  of  profeaBors  luid  stadente  therein,  is  shown  in  the  appended  abstract 

StatUHcdl  summary  of  theological  $eminarie8. 


Denominstion. 


iCtthotis 

Baptirt 

PrMbjt«fiaD 

Lath«nii 

PntetUBtEpiMXipal . 

CoB^RgpitioDml 

MctbodiatEpiflooiMd. 

BdbrnMd 

Toited  PKBbyterlan  . 
MctbodM...... ...... 

Cfcrirtiin 


Free.  Win  Baptist 

rnsectariui , 

Tnitod  Bretbren 

TttlnsmUst 

African  Methodist  Episcopal. 

ComberlsDd  Presbyterian 

Geman  Befonned 

Hetbodist  Epi90opa]«  (Soatb) . . 
Vonvisa , 


^ev  Jemsaletn 

fnAytetim,  (Scrath)  . 

Tiion  Evangelical 

Unitaiian 


Total  . 


16 
14 
14 
13 

8 

e 

5 
4 
4 

3 
9 
S 
S 
9 
9 
9 


110 


!.S 


II 


193 
85 
74 
53 
98 
51 
45 
16 
19 
IV 
6 
9 
9 
9 
4 
13 
9 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
11 


li 


603 
567 
539 
487 
313 
3S4 
907 
100 
70 
196 
110 
19 
98 
58 
98 
35 
90 
47 
10 
17 


60 
98 
18 


573   3,838 


The  nnmber  of  degrees  or  diplomas  conferred  in  theology  in  1873  was  683.  A  detailed 
statement  of  these  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

BeMefaetiant. — ^The  amount  of  beneflEUStions  to  schools  of  theology  from  October  15, 
1672,  to  October  15, 1873,  was  reported  to  be  $619,801.  For  further  information  in  re- 
spect to  these  benedictions,  see  Table  XXIY  of  the  appendix. 

TABLE  XI.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this  Bureau 
each  year,  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  and  number  of 
students : 


1870. 


1871. 


1879, 


1873. 


NsBiber  of  inamatloas 
Aiiabsr  of  inatenctors 
Kaabcr  of  atodents ... 


98 
90 

1,653 


39 

199 

1,799 


37 

151 

1,976 


37 

158 

9,174 
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Statistics  in  detail  of  these  schools  will  be^ found  in  Table  XI  of  the  appendix.  The 
following  summary  shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  several  States,  the  number  of  in- 
structors and  students,  volumes  in  libraries;  and  increase  in  libraries  durii^  the  year : 

Statisiical  summary  of  numher  of  schools  of  law,  ^c 


State. 


Connecticnt 

Georgia 

niinola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

MassacbosettB 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia, 

Total 


37 


I 
I 

i 


156 


I 


46 

17 

35 

53 

96 

36 

39 

192 

331 

7 

66 

547 

25 

56 

64 

16 

103 

101 

23 

329 


2,174 


Volumes  in  llbraiy. 


Whole 
number. 


7,000 
700 
350 
2,400 
2,500 
3,000 


16,200 
3.000 
500 
4,000 
8,000 


3,050 
190 


000 


500 
1,000 


52,990 


Increase 

since 
October 
15, 197S. 


153 


500 

30 


200 


500 


IOC 


],4i» 


Two  of  the  schools,  viz,  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  and  the  law-depart- 
ment of  Richmond  College,  did  not  report  the  number  of  students  for  the  year. 

X)e^ree«.— The;  number  of  graduates  of  the  schools  in  1873  was  reported  to  be  706. 
The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  schools,  so  far  as  reported,  will  l>e 
found  in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix.* 

TABLE  Xn.— SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year,  from  1870  to  1873  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students : 


dumber  of  institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Number  of  students  ... 


1670. 


63 

568 
i,943 


1671.        1872. 


82 

750 

7,045 


87 

720 

5,995 


1873. 


94 
1,143 
8.661 


The  annexed  summary  of  Table  XII  (to  which  reference  is  made  tor  further  and 
detailed  statistics)  shows  by  States  the  number  of  schools  of  each  class,  the  number 
of  students,  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  1873,  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 
and  increase  in  libraries  for  the  year ;  also  the  number  of  alumni  and  the  amount  of 
property,  funds,  &xi,,  of  institutions,  so  far  as  these  items  were  reported: 

'Nearly  all  of  those  schools  being  departments  of  universities  and  colleges,  it  was  found  inoonTtnicaC 
to  present  separate  statements  of  endowments  and  other  property. 
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State. 


MEDICAL  ASD    SUR- 
GICAL. 

Segular. 
AU^*^«.« 

CaUibmia 

Coosectieat 

Georgia 

nUsoU 

iBdiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

LonSaiaxia  ....  . ... 

HaiM 

Maryland 

IfMwarhnwftfii.... 

in#j»tyMi 

Miaaonri 

Few  Hampshire . . 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina  ... 

Ohio 

Ovcigon  ........... 

^QZMylvaAia 

South  CaroUna.... 

Tenoeasee 

Tezaa  

▼emKmt .  ........ 

YirginU 

IMst  of  Columbia. 

BdeetSe, 

miDois 

Kew  York 

Ohio 

HomeopaUde, 

miooia 

Ifaasaehoaetts .  .. 

Hiaaoori 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennsylvaQia 

DIXTAL. 

LooiaiaQa 

KarylaDd 

Maaaachnaetts 

Miaaonri 

New  York 

Ohio 


s   a 


30 
9 
33 
57 
SS3 
21 
97 
10 
11 
31 
S9 
90 
49 
11 
179 
5 
71 
IS 
00 
11 
10 
8 
11 
90 


85 

98 

33 

336 

358 

154 

390 

470 

136 

58 

114 

175 

431 

344 

59 

1,344 


099 
14 

866 
08 

935 


56 

109 
IH 

130 
37 
143 

65 
93 
30 

127 
65 

110 


43 

77 
48 
17 
40 


•  ii 


33 

60 

3 

34 

115 
55 
85 

135 
51 
14 
85 
41 

105 
97 
91 

456 


114 


977 

5 

963 

16 

69 

9 

93 
14 
15 


6,864 

61 

15,367 


9,378 
9,007 
180 
850 
9,407 
1,569 
1,093 


1,956 
9,997 
1,913 
7,999 


1,534 
903 
597 
875 
739 


500 


8,500 


100 
300 
4,000 
9.500 
4,000 
3.500 
9,000 


1,575 
1,400 
6,166 


4,800 


30 
800 


300 


50 
300 


50 


150 

300 

SO 


71 


I 


190 

171 

1,732 


101 
100 
494 
614 
908 


709 
91 
49 
68 

940 


5,000 


300 

16,500 

100 

550 

1,000 

9,500 


9.000 

15 

14 

50 

500 


50 


loot 


1175,000 
15,000 
91,339 


1,500 


47,193 
90,000 
79,000 


134,800 


130,000 


171,625 


175,000 
65,000 


95,000 
75,000 
91,000 
80,000 
900,000 
900,000 
90,000 


11,105 
4,000 

11,000 
7,000 

15,000 


I 


90,000 
135,000 

95,000 
999,000 


910,000 


90,000 
100,000 


30,000 
50,000 


95,000 


60,000 


100,000 


1,000 
85,000 


95,000 
500 

80,000 

100,000 
100,000 


1,000 
6,000 


90.000 


70,000 

50.000 

4,000 

1,000 
9,000 
18,000 


5.000 
90,000 


$1,000 


$100 


50,000 


9,500 


99,095 


5,977 


90,000 


1,800 


10,000   650 


4,195 


30,865 


93.981 

3,500 

76,345 


33,700 
4,000 
4.035 


3,800 
3,000 


6,000 
9.399 


13,000 


9.000 
10,800 
8,781 


1,600 


4,900 
U900 
3.929 
l.BOO 
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Summary  of  unniher  of  nchooh  of  medicinf,^'c, — Coutinaed. 


SUte. 


PennsylTanla 

TexM 

PHABMACBUnC. 

Ulinois.: 

Iowa 

KoDtacky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Missonri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

DiBt.ofColmnhia.. 

Totals: 

Regnlar 

Eclectic 

Homeopathic  . . . 

Dental 

rharmaoentio... 


Grand  total. 


37 
6 


3 
4 

3 
8 
3 
4 

7 
4 
5 
3 

780 
86 
136 
158 


161 


SO 
6 
85 
65 
83 
68 
42 
187 
156 
856 
80 
35 


6,491 
310 

499 
448 
933 


77       753 


5. 

8 

6 

9 

7 
33 
14 
94 


2,081 
188 
188 
176 
183 


•2,750 


18 


115 
35 
86 
50 

198 
39 


49,819 
8.033 
8,504 
1,909 
1.506 


57,161 


Volumes  in 
library. 


1,800 


100 
850 
400 


700 

100 

8.300 

50 


40,171 
5,000 

:iD,950 

150 

5.700 


71,971 


»3 


150 


100 
85 


800 
100 
150 

50 


1.871 


8,579 
775 


4,685 


Corporate  property,  Set. 


n 

ill 


115,000 


1,000 


3,000 


85,000 
3,000 


788,380 
8^000 

186,000 
87.000 
47,000 


1,133,380 


if 


113,500 


8,000 


1,000 


1,650.000 

105,500 

324,000 

06.500 

77.900 


8,823,800 


$500 


8,000 


16,000 


150,685 
80.000 
10,000 


11 

i  « 
8^ 


930 


140 


c<50 


8,577 

1.800 

650 


18.500  1,080 


199,185!l8.047 


-.  *•  5 

I*  * 


182.864 


8.800 


700 


3,050 


1,800 
4,000 
8,400 
7.707 


1.650 


235,456 

8.308 

34.581 

35,706 

83.507 


327,643 


Degrees, — ^The  nnmber  of  gradnates  in  medicine  and  snrgery  in  1873  (inclndiug  176 
in  dental  snrgery)  was  reported  to  be  2,567.  The  number  of  graduates  in  pharmacy 
was  183.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  several  schools  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Benefactiona,^The  amount  of  benefactions  to  schools  of  medicine  from  October  15, 
1872,  to  October  15, 1873,  was  reported  to  be  |7d,600,  (see  Table  XXIV  of  the  appendix.) 

TABLE  Xni.~DE6REES. 

The  table  of  the  appendix  shows  the  nnmber  and  kind  of  degrees  conferred  in  course 
and  fumorid  causa  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1873.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by  institutions 
in  the  several  States  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ClasaificatUm  of  degrees, — ^The  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes  conferred  in  course 
was  8,563;  honorary,  460.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  In  letters,  3,399  in 
course,  141  honorary :  in  science,  777  in  course,  11  honorary ;  in  philosophy,  141  in 
course,  20  honorary ;  in  art,  7  in  course,  1  honorary ;  in  theology,  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas in  course  683, 172  honorary ;  in  medicine,  2, 612  in  course,  4  honorary ;  in  law, 
706  in  course,  108  honorary ;  others,  (including  174  in  pharmacy,)  238  'n  course,  3  hon 
orary. 
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ImHitmtunu  and  degrecB. — ^The  number  of  institutions  of  the  several  classes  embraced 
iu  the  samnmry.  with  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  each  class,  is  as  follows : 
Uoiversities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  2ii6 ;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  3,44t5 ;  non- 
orit  causa,  457.  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechauic  arts  and  schools  of  science,  43  : 
degrees  conferred  in  course,  437.  Colleges,  &c.,  for  the  superior  instruction  of  wunieii. 
54;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  505;  honoris  causa,  3.  Total  number  of  degrees  con- 
icrred  on  women  in  institutions  embraced  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  of  the  appendix,  50^1 
in  coarse ;  honoris  causa,  4.  Schools  and  departments  of  theology,  60  ;  degrees  conferred 
in  eoniae,  683.  Schools  and  departments  of  law,  30 ;  degrees  conferred  in  course,  706. 
Schools  and  departments  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  84 ;  degrees  conferred  iu  ct/ursc, 
2,786. 

StaHsHcal  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred. 
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a  Degrees  of  phermaoentic  chemist. 
TABLE  Xnr.— MILITART  AND  NAVAL  ACADBMIBS. 

BpecamL  attention  is  invited  to  the  details  of  the  examinations  of  applicants  for  ad- 
miKion  to  these  Academies  in  1673,  as  presented  in  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix.  Com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  these  lads  do,  for  examination,  the  result  is 
Tcry  sQggestive  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  elementary  education. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  for  the  year  1873  refers  pointedly  to  the  lack  of  thoroughness  of 
imtmetion  in  oar  pnblic  schools : 

The  fact  that  of  134  appointees  so  large  a  nnmber  as  49  were  rejected  on  tbo 
htency  examination  was  a  surprise  to  the  board,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  tbe 
eoontiy.  This  board  takes  occasion  to  say,  from  its  own  observation  on  the  spot, 
that  this  resnlt  is  doe,  not  to  any  undue  elevation  of  the  standard  of  admission, 
nor  to  any  excessive  severity  in  the  examination,  but  in  some  oases  to  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  making  appointments :  in  others,  to  the  failure  of  tbe  appointee  to  appre- 
ciate the  honor  and  duty  to  which  he  is  called ;  ^  a  few  others,  to  tbe  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  preliminary  education ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  want  of  thuronghuess  in  tbe 
•ehools  of  the  countoy  with  respect  to  their  primary  work.  This  Academy  owes  it  to 
itself,  and  to  its  influence  as  a  national  institution  on  tbe  whole  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation, to  render  and  publish  to  the  world  this  honest  verdict.  If  our  school-boardA 
and  superintendents  and  teachers,  in  tbe  North  and  in  tbe  South,  in  tbe  East  and  in 
tbe  West,  will  but  heed  the  verdict  and  use  due  diligence  to  correct  this  great  defect, 
some  abiding  good  ih:%j  come  from  the  mortifying  experience  of  this  year's  examina- 
tion of  candidates  fo«  admission  to  the  Academy.  •  •  •  •  With  tbe 
appointment  annoui*  jed  a  year  beforehand  and  tbe  intervening  time  wisely  improve<l, 
no  candidate  of  ordinary  mental  capacity  need  fail  to  pass  tbe  examination  here. 

There  having  been  various  inquiries  about  these  examinations,  and  a  disposition 
manifested  to  complain  of  their  severity,  I  insert  the  following  letter  from  Colonel 
Roger,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point.  Tbe  limited  requirements  for 
admission  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

United  States  Milttary  Academy, 

West  Point,  N,  F.,  November  24, 1873. 
Dbab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  reports  of  failures  in  the  examinations  for  admission  tu 
the  Military  Academy  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention  and  that  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  whether  the  questions  asked  of  candidates  are  more  difficult  than  thoHe 
asked  fif^n,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  state  in  reply  tbat,  prior  to  the  vear 
1S06,  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  under  tbe  requirements  of  section  3,  chap- 
ter 72,  act  of  Congress  apfiroved  April  29, 1812,  by  which  it  is  prescribed  tbat  "oaeh 
cadet,  previous  to  bis  appointment  by  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  sball  be  well 
▼etaed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  and  tbat,  since  1^466,  the  examinations  have 
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been  in  conformity  with  section  2,  joint  resolution  of  Jnne  16, 1866,  by  which  it  is  pre- 
bcribed,  "and  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  as  prescribed  by  section  3» 
chapter  72,  of  act  of  April  29, 1812,  candidates  shall  be  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  English  granmiar,  descriptive  geography,  (particularly  of  our  conntry,) 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Unitt-d  States/'  There  is  a  greater  number  of  rejections  com- 
paratively of  late  years,  owing  to  a  difference  of  requirement  as  prescribed  by  lainr. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  H.  RUGER, 
CoUnuH  MgkUefUh  Infantry,  SuperintemdetU, 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

CammisBUmer  of  EduoaHon,  Wa9hingtonf  D,  C. 

TABLES  XV  AND  XVI.— LIBRARIES. 

Table  XIV  of  the  report  for  1872  gave  detailed  statistics  respecting  306  important 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  Table  XV,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  fbrnishes 
statistics  respecting  the  growth  of  230  of  these  collections.  Table  XVI  of  the  appen- 
dix is  a  continuation  of  the  library-table  of  l9St  year  and  gives  similar  information 
respecting  144  additional  libraries,  which  contain  1,202,301  volumes,  147,293  pamphlets, 
and  1,929  manuscripts. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  these  additional  libraries  among; 
the  States  and  Territories  : 

SiaUsUodl  summary  of  number  of  additumal  Udrortet,  4^. 


SUte. 


Number  of  libraries. 


II 


t 


I 


I 


California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Georgia 

HUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetto 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire  .... 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Columbia 
Culorado  Territory. . 

Tutal 


3,600 
198,640 

f<,109 
13,500 
30,875 
18.000 
13,700 

9,000 
46.500 
9^948 
9d,73ti 
978,543 
16,989 
•  3,000 

3,150 
98,596 
186,091 
93,000 
51,892 
49,562 
19,500 

1,800 
10,000 
17,559 
33.000 
31,578 
134,355 

5,917 


300 

45,090 

510 

600 


950 

1 
0 


500 

0 

900 

9,093 

100 

500 

50,977 

1,094 

800 

850 

300 

1,300 

91,964 

390 

1,000 

13.539 

39 

1,050 

950 

950 

1.958 

75 

1.400 

800 

1,969 


144 


69     36 


19 


1,909.3U1 


147,993 


1,999 


195 
77 


400 

S,19S 

345 


S75 
1,329 

90O 
8.4&i 
1,580 


60 

l,41tf 

7.195 

83 

382 

365 

600 


400 
40 


09      95,49e 
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LXXXIX 


Tbe  iacrease  doriog  the  year  1873  of  the  libraries  mentioned  in  Table  XIV  of  the 
report  of  1^72,  being  added  to  the  sammary  of  that  table,  enables  as  to  present  tbe 
fiillofring  interesting  sammary,  by  States,  of  the  condition  at  the  present  time  of  tbe 
450  librariee  above  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  contain  6,420,993  *oI- 
»»  1,134,463  pamphleti,,  and  16,329  maunscripts. 

StatisUodl  summary  showing  increase  of  librcuries  during  1873. 


Stele. 


Oalifonla.... 

CoBDectieat . 
Ddawmre.... 

G«orgU 

Dtiaois 


Iowa 

FinMi  — 
Sentocky. 


HarylAsd. 


Mkiliigaii 

Minnesota 

MiMiMippi 

MissooTi 

Xebruka 

Kew  Hampshire . 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon. .......... 

PennaylrsDia 

Rhode  Island.... 
Sooth  Csiolina. . . 


Texas  

Verxnoat 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

DIatriet  of  Odomoia. 

Colorado  Ter 

Wssbington  Ter 

Total 


Libraries,  per  Table  XIY ,  Bepert  of 
1878. 


8 

U 
1 
1 
8 
5 
5 
1 
3 
3 

10 
8 

65 
7 
S 
1 
5 
1 

14 
6 

34 
9 

20 
1 

33 

16 

1 
1 
6 
G 
3 
15 


306 


1,800 

119,869 

103,890 
11,000 
15.000 
43,789 
51,000 
33.608 
8,500 
15,589 
6,045 
91,166 

158,933 
1,006,394 
65,894 
11,100 
15,000 

106,570 
5,314 

736,  OCO 
30,300 

789,654 
19,000 

938,301 
5,330 

478,953 

147, 137 
63,613 
18,000 
1.300 
50,585 
69,480 
30,705 

414,350 


5,000 


4,977,164 


I 


30 

3,308 

6,050 

300 


d 

s 


1,400 
1,430 
8,140 


500 

13,150 
476,905 
5,900 
9,700 
8,000 

13.830 

13,000 
4,334 
8,500 

96,407 
3,000 

17,008 
300 

83,406 

17,358 
300 


300 

3.150 

11,300 

37,275 

71,775 


1,000 


004,539 


Inoreasfl^  per  Table  XVI,  1873. 


14 

6 

343 


35 

3,500 

714 


3,063 


5,996 


7 

300 

3.039 


14,035 


333 


85 
8,359 
3,758 
1,470 

500 
8,359 

563 
1,570 

606 

8,033 

15 

1,387 

5,689 

91.109 

877 

490 

150 
5,345 
1,035 
3,413 

487 
86,434 


16,589 
1,340 

88.009 

3,437 

369 

1,000 


1,309 

307 

2,316 

33,547 


135 


341.653 


6 

95 

696 

19 


3,798 
133 
538 


58 

15 

148 

383 

49,775 

343 

644 

150 

843 

513 

961 

391 

1, 619 


1,809 
80 
8,936 
1,530 
48 
.303 


134 

1,538 

14,346 


35 


83,656 


i 

X 


3 

176 

5 


3 
45 


1 
94 


34 


3C5 
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StatUHoal  summary  showing  increase  of  libraries  during  1873 — Cootinaed. 


SUte. 


Arkansas 

CalifoTDia 

Conneoticat 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Tn'^latift 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisian* 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaobntetts 

Michigan • 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon..... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  IsUnd 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 

Colorado  Ter 

Washington  Ter 


Total. 


New  libraries  per  Table  XV,  18r73. 


144 


I 


3,600 
138,640 

8.109 
13,500 
30,875 
18,000 
12,700 

3,000 
46,500 


83,948 

38,738 

378,543 

16.983 


3,000 


3,150 
38,536 
186,031 
33,000 
51,893 


49,563 
13,500 
1,800 
10,000 
17,553 


33,000 

31, 578 

134,355 

5,347 


1,303,301 


! 


300 

45,090 

510 

600 


500 

300 


3,093 


100 
500 

50,  gn 

800 


650 
1,300 

81,964 
1,000 

13,533 


1,050 
350 
3j0 


1,958 


1,400 

800 

1,369 


t 


850 

1 


35 


1.034 


300 


830 


75 


147,393  I  1,939 


Total  of  libraries  in  1873  and  1873. 


450 


i 

I 


1,885 

131,898 

336,394 

30,573 

89,000 

83,033 

69,563 

47,878 

11,108 

64,113 

6,060 

115^401 

19^639 

,378,046 

83,753 

11,590 

15.150 

114,915 

6.339 

742,563 

68,313 

^009,109 

43,000 

306.683 

6,570 

556,534 

163,064 

65,783 

89,000 

18,758 

51,894 

102,687 

64,499 

573,353 

5,347 

5.135 


6,421, 118 


I 


36 
3,603 
51,836 
789 
600 
4.198 
3,063 
8,878 


8,154 

15 

748 

14,033 

577,657 

7,043 

10.344 

8,150 

14,663 

13.513 

6,045 

10,091 

119,990 

3,000 

33,349 

380 

87,393 

19.138 

498 

303 

2.158 

3,150 

11.434 

30,303 

8C.d31 

1,369 

1,035 


1,134,488 


On  conoparison  of  Table  XIV,  1872,  with  Table  XY  in  the  appendix  of  this  volame, 
it  will  be  obsen'ed  that  the  followiufi;  important  libraries  have  received  accessions  as 
specified:  Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco,  3,683  volumes;  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  6,000  volumes  and  2,722  pamphlets ;  the  Peabody  Institute,  at  Baltimore, 
2,986  volumes  and  341  pamphlets ;  the  Boston  Public  Library,  by  absorbing  the 
Gbarlestown  and  Brighton  Public  Libraries,  gains  26,000  volumes  and  5,000  pamphleta, 
while  its  other  increase  by  purchase  and  donation  is  2,400  volumes  and  20,000  pam- 
phlets; the  Boston  Athenseum,  3,652  volumes  and  2,861  pamphlets;  the  Mechanic  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  of  Boston,  5,000  volumes ;  the  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass  ,  3,000  volumes  and  433  pamphlets;  the  Essex  Institute,  of  Salem,  632  volumes 
and  6,905  pamphlets;  the  Free  Public  Library,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  3,074  volumes: 
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llie  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  2,535  Yolnmes ;  the  Grosvenor  Library  of  Buffalo, 
K.  T.,  3,000  volumes  ;  the  Apprentioee'  Library  of  New  York  City,  2,500  volumes ;  the 
Astor  Library,  2,375  volumes;  the  Mercantile  Library  A880oiatiou,New  York  City,  4,920 
volames ;  the  Public  Library,  CiociuDati,  O.,  10,059  volumes  and  1,555  pamphlets ;  the 
Pablic  Library,  Cleveland,  O.,  4,000  volumes ;  the  Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia, 
Pla^  15,000  volumes  and  500  pamphlets  ;  the  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis., 
2:,166  volnmes  and  1,528  pamphlets;  the  Library  of  Congress,  12,407  volumes  and 
5,436  pamphlets ;  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  5,500  volumes  and  8,000 
pamphlets. 

Referring  to  the  benefaction-table.  No.  XXIV,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $379,011  have  been  given  to  libraries  during  the  year  1873.  Among  the 
most  interesting  dedications  of  library-buildings  during  the  year,  that  of  the  Concord 
(Mass.)  Free  Library,  in  September,  is  noteworthy.  This  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  William 
Mnnrue  will  accommodate  about  35,000  volnmes.  At  its  consecration  to  th<)  service 
o€  learning  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  £.  R.  Hoar,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trastees : 

The  library  has  been  for  years  an  object  of  much  interest  in  our  little  community, 
while  it  grew  from  small  beginnings,  and,  as  it  were,  **  dwelt  in  tabernacles."  It  will 
be,  1  hope,  still  more  our  pride  and  delight  in  its  stately  and  enduring  temple.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  aud  it  may  interest  this  audience  to  know,  how  early 
Coneord  stands  among  New  England  towns  as  the  owner  of  a  town-library.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  establishent  of  the  present  library  in  1851,  though  that  was  early  among 
the  towns ;  nor  to  the  social  library  incorporated  under  the  act  of  1806,  upon  which 
this  was  founded ;  nor  to  the  library  company,  whose  constitution,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Ripley,  and  dated  February,  1784,  is  preserved  in  tho  volume  which  I  b\>ld  in 
my  hand.  Our  antiquity  is  much  greater,  and  goes  back  at  least  two  hundrefi  years. 
If  any  other  town  or  city  can  claim  precedence  of  us,  thoy  ara  invited  to  show  their 
title.  lu  1672,  just  two  centuries  before  Mr.  Munroe  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new 
baildingf  a  committee,  consisting  of  Nehemiah  Hunt,  John  Flint,  John  Miles,  William 
Hartwell,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Joshua  Brooks,  Joseph  Haywood,  Gershom  Brooks,  Hum- 
phrey Barrett,  and  John  Billings  were  chosen  to  give  instructions  to  the  selectmen,  aud 
of  the  seventeen  articles  which  they  prepared  the  third  read  as  follows* : 

**  That  care  be  taken  of  the  books  of  marters,  and  other  bookos  that  belong  to  the 
Powne,  that  they  be  kept  firom  abusive  usage,  and  not  be  lent  to  parsons  more  than  one 
month  at  one  time.^ 

So  long  ago  was  the  possession  and  lending  of  good  books  reco^ized  here  as  an  object 
of  public  concern  ;  and  the  instruction  contains  all  that  is  iisseutial  for  the  uiauage- 

ment  of  a  library  in  our  time. 

«  i^  •  •  •  •  • 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants, 
to  give  some  sli^t  expression  of  their  respect  and  ^atitude  to  their  benefactor.  We 
thank  yon,  sir,  not  only  for  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  in  its  pecuniary  value,  but  for 
th-(9  wise  and  thoughtful  spirit  which  planned  the  benefaction  and  has  watched  over 
everv  detail  of  its  completion.  Ton  have  given  to  your  native  town  something  which 
shall  make  it  henceforth  a  town  better  worth  living  in.  We  are  ^lad  to  think  that 
this  is  an  expression  of  kind  feeling  and  regard  ik)  us,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Con- 
cord, and  that  you  feel  the  interest  of  personal  acquaintance  in  our  welfare.  In  that 
touching  story  of  the  olden  time,  when  the  elders  of  the  people  went  to  invoke  the 
Master's  aid  for  the  centurion,  the  affectionate  phrase  of  their  intercession  was  that 
"he  is  vcorih^y  for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.'^  But  we 
recognise  in  your  bounty  not  merely  kindness  to  your  friends  and  neighbors,  to  the 
generation  which  you  know  and  by  which  you  arc  known,  but  something  fruitful  and 
praenniaL  We  are  passing  away  with  you ;  but  the  town,  this  Concord  that  we  love, 
IS  to  last  and  for  an  indefinite  future  to  be  elevated  and  enriched  by  means  of  what 
you  have  clone.  It  is  enriched,  indeed,  by  your  example.  To  do  something  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  purest,  as  it  is  the  nighest,  object  of  human  am- 
bition. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  esq.,  followed  with  characteristic  remarks,  from  which  ex- 
tracts are  here  given : 

That  town  is  attractive  to  its  native  citizens  and  to  immigrants  which  has  a  healthy 
site,  gbod  land,  well-constructed  sidewalks,  and  good  hotels.  More  attractive  is  it  if 
it  have  a  fine  town-haU,  good  churches,  good  preachers,  good  schools ;  but  still  more 
if  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  towns  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  public  libraries ;  happier  yet  if  it  have  citizens  who  cannot 
wait  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  town  to-miike  this  adequate -to  the  desire  of  the 
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people,  bat  bestow  at  once,  aa  in  the  act  which  we  have  met  to  witness  and  icknowl- 
edge  to-day.  I  think  we  cannot  easily  esteem  the  benefit  conferred  iu  this,  as  I  fore- 
see,  great  benefit  from  it  to  this  noble  town.  We  have  a  splendid  library,  which  will 
make  readers  of  those  who  are  not  readers,  scholars  of  those  who  do  not  study.  *»  *  * 
If  yon  consider  what  has  befallen  you  when  reading  a  poem,  a  history,  or  a  i.ovel 
even— how  you  forgot  the  time  of  day,  the  person  sitting  in  the  room  with  yon,  yonr 
en^^agemento  for  the  evening — ^you  will  easily  admit  that  books  make  all  towns  eqnaL 
With  Concord  a  library  makes  it  as  good  as  London,  Paris,  or  Rome.  Robinson 
Cnisoe,  if  he  had  a  shelf  of  books,  could  easily  have  dispensed  with  even  his  man 
Friday.  Every  faculty  casts  itself  into  an  art,  and  memory  into  writing — that  iB, 
into  books.  The  plant  papyrus,  which  ^  gave  the  name  to  paper,  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  history  than  silver  or  gold.'  Its  first  use  for  writing  is  between  three 
and  four  thousand  years  old.  •  •  ^  I  know  the  word  **  literature  "  has  in  many  ears 
a  hollow  sound.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  entertainment  of  a  few  fanciful  persons — not 
to  be  of  and  for  the  multitudes.  But  this  comes  from  those  who  think  everything  is 
useless  that  cannot  in  some  way  add  to  their  physical  comforts.  There  are  ntilit^nans 
who  prefer  that  Jesns  should  have  wrought  as  a  carpenter  and  Paul  as  a  tent-maker. 

Boolcs  are  a  record  of  the  best  thought.  The  river  of  thought  ih  constantly  running 
from  the  invisible  world  into  the  minds  of  men.  Such  was  the  symbolic  custom  of  the 
ancient  priests  of  Mexico  to  obtain  fire  and  distribute  it  to  every  hearth  in  the  nation. 
The  influence  of  a  book  may  extend  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  and  Pindar  have,  through  others,  affected  the  minds  of  men  who  never  heard  of 
them.  What  they  have  in  them  cannot  be  contained  in  a  cup ;  it  runs  over  into  all  the 
minds  that  will  have  it.  Consider  that  it  is  our  own  state  of  mind  in  time  that  makes 
our  own  estimate  of  life  and  the  world.  If  you  sprain  your  foot,  you  will  think  that 
nature  has  sprained  hers ;  and  so' when  you  sprain  your  mind  you  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  life.  If  you  can  kindle  imagination,  you  see  more,  because  more  active.  Music  does 
this  for  some,  poetry  for  others,  and  a  good  book  will  do  it  for  a  reader. 

Many  a  time  a  book  has  decided  a  man's  life.  A  book  makes  friends  for  you,  for 
there  is  an  acquaintanceship  between  you  and  the  man  who  reads  the  same  book.  Dr. 
Johnson,  hearing  that  a  man  read  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  exclaimed,  *'  If 
I  knew  that  man  I  could  hug  him.''  We  expect  a  great  man  to  be  a  great  reader. 
There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  between  great  men  in  their  estimate  of  books.  Caesar, 
when  shipwrecked  and  in  danger  of  drowning,  did  not  try  to  save  his  gold,  but  he 
took  his  Commentaries  between  his  teeth  and  swam  for  the  shore.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  would  not  encamp  without  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  The  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  tells  us  that  the  first  Napoleon  oast  books  and  papers  out  of  his  carriage 
while  traveling,  as  fast  as  he  read  them,  so  that  they  would  strew  the  road.  We  ex- 
pect great  men  to  be  great  readers,  for  in  proportion  to  the  disusing  power  should  be 
the  receiving  power. 

The  fine  building  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  is  nearly  ready  for  occupation. 
Wm.  F.  Poole,  esq.,  the  librarian,  thus  remarks  on  this  collection  and  its  habitation : 

Amonff  the  accecAions  of  the  year  were  1,645  volumes  of  German  publications.  The 
call  for  German  and  French  literature  is  steadily  increasing,  and,  excepting  English 
prose-fiction  and  Juveniles,  this  is  by  far  the  largest  demand  made  upon  the  circulating 
department.  A  considerable  increase  of  the  department  of  German  literature  ought 
to  he  made  during  the  next  year.  The  press  of  this  country  and  of  England  has  issued 
during  the  past  year  a  smaller  number  than  usual  of  new  books  of  marked  interest. 
*  *  *  For  the  consultation  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  library  and  reading-rooms 
have  been  accessible  every  day  in  the  year.  For  the  circulation  of  books,  the  library 
has  been  open  three  hundred  and  eight  days.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for 
home-reading  has  been  239,487.  The  number  reported  last  year  was  190,880,  and  the 
year  previous  100,256.  The  increase  of  circulation  for  the  past  year  was  48,607  and 
the  per  cent.  25.5.  The  largest  weekly  issue  was  6,202  volumes,  from  March  3  to  8* 
The  largest  daily  issue  was  1,679  volumes,  on  Saturday,  January  25.  The  average 
issues  on  all  the  Saturdays  of  the  year  was  1,103  volumes.  For  six  consecutive  weeks, 
from  February  2  to  March  6,  the  average  daily  circulation  was  more  than  1,000  vol- 
umes. The  smallest  weekly  issue  was  3,360  volumes,  from  June  30  to  July  6.  The 
smallest  daily  issue  was  381,  on  September  24.  '  *"  *  The  classification  of  the 
circulation  for  the  past  and  previous  year  has  been  as  follows : 


1873.        1818. 


History  and  biography 

Voyages  and  trarels 

Science  and  arta 

Poetry  and  drama 

German  and  French  literatore 

English  prose-flotion  and  Javeuilea 
Miacellaneoos 


6.4 

&5 

1.9 

L8 

S.5 

S:5 

1.7 

L4 

11. -2 

las 

rj.8  . 

74.8 

2.51 

8.5 
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Of  the  p«»80D8  who  have  drawn  books  from  the  library,  55.6  per  ceut.  have  been 
males  and  44.4  per  cent,  have  been  females,  while,  of  the  notion  and  jave^es  taken 
oat,  50.6  per  cent,  have  been  taken  by  males  and  49.4  per  cent,  have  been  taKen  ont  by 
feoialesy  showing  that  the  latter  take  out  a  larger  proportion  of  novels  and  Juveniles 
than  the  former.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  per  cent,  in  the  classification  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  year  by  year,  and  they  are  similar  to  the  statistics  of  all  public 
libraries.  Nothiuff  seems  more  like  an  accident  than  the  selection  of  books  from  a 
well-furnished  public  library ;  yet  there  is  a  hidden  law  which  determines  that  selec- 
tion, as  fixed  as  the  law  which  determines  year  by  year  the  average  temperature  of  our 
climate.  Statistics  show  that  the  taste  for  reading  in  one  community  is  the  same  as 
that  of  every  other  community  in  similar  social  conditions.  Statistics  here,  in  New 
England,  and  in  Old  England  show,  in  the  main,  the  same  results.  About  three-quar- 
ters of  the  selections  will  be  prose-fiction  and  Juveniles.  If  a  library  should  report  a 
much  lower  ratio  than  this,  the  necessary  inference  would  be  that  the  library  was  not 
well  famished  in  this  department,  that  there  was  some  restriction  on  the  use  of  these 
books  or  that  the  statistics  were  not  accurately  kept.  •  •  •  • 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  I  am  not  diaposea  to  mourn  over  or  to  apologize  for 
these  facts.  In  the  personal  experience  of  all  who  attain  to  liteMury  culture  there  is  a 
time  when  they  read  novels,  and  perhaps  too  many  novels.  In  passing  through  this 
s^ige  of  their  mental  development,  which  usually  lasts  but  for  a  short  period,  they  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  reading  and  a  facility  of  thought  and  expression  which  are  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  their  later  studies.  With  many  persons  the  alternative  is  not 
whether  they  will  read  fiction  or  something  better,  but  whether  they  will  read  fiction 
rr  nothing.  As  a  rule,  people  read  books  of  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  standard 
than  their  own,  and  hence  are  benefited  by  reading.  Novels  of  an  immoral  tendency, 
or  even  of  an  equivocal  character,  are  excluded  from  the  collection.  •  •  *  * 
An  inqoiry  has  recentlv  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  youth  below  the  age 
of  16  who  take  books  from  the  library.  The  result  is  that  of  all  persons  taking  books 
those  below  the  age  of  12  years  are  3.9  per  cent.,  those  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
16  are  19.4  per  cent.,  and  those  above  the  age  of  16  are  77.7  per  cent.  «  «  « 
The  project  of  ooenins  the  i^eading-rooms  <»  a  public  library  on  Sunday,  which  else- 
where had  been  long  discussed,  but  which  was  first  carried  into  execution  in  Cincin- 
nati more  than  two  vears  ago,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  by  the  free  library  of  Bir- 
mioghani,  in  England,  and  is  now  being  considered,  if  it  is  not  already  adopted,  in  the 
free  libraries  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  English  towns.  If  there  was  any  op  po- 
sition to  the  measure  here  in  Cincinnati  two  years  ago,  it  seems  wholly  to  have  vanished, 
and  now  its  most  zealous  supporters  are  religious  men  who  have  most  at  heart  the  welfsu'e  of 
the  commnnity.  I  am  informed  by  the  president  and  superintendent  of  the  Youuff  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  our  city  that  they  ate  not  only  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic library  being  open  on  Sunday,  but  they  kQow  of  no  opi>oBition  to  it  among  the 
evangelical  clergymen  and  laymen  who  belong  to  the  Christian  Association.  The  per- 
fiect  order  and  decorum  which  have  always  pravailed  in  our  reading-rooms  would  be 
creditable  in  a  Sunday-schooL  The  attendance  and  issues  on  Sunday  during  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year,  although  from  the  contracted  space  in 
our  temporary  reading-room  such  increase  seemed  to  be  impossible.  •  •  •  The 
room  especially  fitted  up  for  the  safe  preservation  of  valuable  il>istrated  books,  and 
with  proper  appliances  for  their  exhibition,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  November  last. 
It  has  been  under  charge  of  an  attendant  during  the  regular  library-hours  on  seoulai 
days — from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. — and  on  Sundays  from  3  to  10  p.  m.  The  room  has  been 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  of  visitors  from  abroad,  who  have  uniformly 
expressed  their  surprise,  as  weH  as  satisfaction,  in  finding  in  our  cit^  so  fine  and  valu- 
able a  collection  of  illustrated  books,  and  which  are  so  freely  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  collection  has  been  largely  used  by  architects,  civil-engineers,  mechanics,  artists, 
students  in  the  fine-arts,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  McMickeu  Aiii-Scbool.  *  *>  * 
In  this  room  is  a  complete  collection  of  tlie  reports,  specifications,  and  drawings  of  the 
United  States  Patent-Office,  and  it  is  much  used  by  inventors  and  patentees.  Sets  of 
the  Biitish  and  French  patents  are  greatly  needea,  there  being  no  sets  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  ample  accommodations  which  the  library  is  soon  to  have  makes  it  now 
practicable  to  procure  these  sets.  The  British  f^ovemment  has  presented  its  patent- 
publications  to  institutions  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country  where  they  have 
t>een  needed,  the  libraries  to  which  they  are  presented  bearing  the  expense  of  binding. 
The  binding  of  the  set  alone  will  cost  about  ten  thousand  doUars.  •  •  •  With 
the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  the  library  wiU  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  in  its  history.  It  will  attract  the  attention  of  our  own  citizens  as  it  has  never 
yet  done.  Regarded  simply  for  its  architectural  features,  the  publio-library-building 
will  be  the  most  attractive  edifice  in  the  city.  That  Cincinnati  should  have  the 
laigest,  the  best-arranged,  the  most  ele^nt,  and  the  only  fire-proof  public-library- 
bniiding  in  the  country  will  be  the  occasion  of  no  small  amount  of  local  pride.  When 
the  bniMlug  is  finished  and  opened  for  inspection,  its  Immense  capacity,  its  beautiful 
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proportions,  its  well-planned  arrangements,  and  its  tastefnl  details  will  sarprise  oar 
own  citizens  even  more  than  strangers,  for  the  work  has  gone  on  behind  barricades 
and  so  quietly  that  few  persons  have  watched  it  while  in  progress.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  one  bequest  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Xiewis^which  has  been 
funded  and  only  its  interest  exi>ended  for  the  purchase  of  books — the  library  Ims  de- 
pended wholly  on  public  money  for  its  growth  and  support.  Other  public  libraries 
nave  received  large  donations  of  monev  from  noble-minded  individuals  of  wealth. 
With  a  capacity  of  250,000  volumes  in  the  main  building,  we  shall  have  for  some  yearv) 
an  array  of  empty  shelves  to  beg  for  us;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  these  quiet  appet^ 
will  be  beard  f  *  •  •  Xhe  board  of  education  in  erecting  this  bnildiog  has  doaa 
its  work  nobly  and  generously.  It  remains  for  the  publie-spifiled  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati to  second  these  results  and  speedUy  make  tola  library  equal,  at  least  in  its  re- 
sources, to  any  in  the  land. 

The  Chicago  public  library,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Federal  Government,  has 
reoeired  the  large  square  of  laad  known  as  the  Custom-Honse  lot. 

illusion  has  been  made  before  to  the  increase  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  oon- 
nection  with  the  subject  of  lilMrary-buildings,  the  following  statements  by  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  esq.,  Librarian  of  Congress,  on  the  immediate  necessity  for  a  new  strncturey  are 
worthy  of  quotation : 

The  urgent  necessity  for  more  room  for  the  protection  and  arrangement  of  the  great 
and  overflowing  Library  under  my  charge  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  large  additions  of  the  past  year  are  not  exceptional,  but  are  likely  to  be 
repeated,  if  not  exceeded,  in  the  annual  growth  of  this  Library,  which  is  the  only  one 
national  in  its  character  and  ei^joying  the  benefit  of  steadily-increasing  accessions 
through  the  law  of  copyright,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  «  •  •  The  accommodation  of  a  collection  of  books  now  numbering 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  which  in  less  than  twenty  years  will  outnumber  half 
a  million,  while  at  no  remote  period  it  will  very  largely  exceed  one  million  volumes, 
tosetber  with  the  annually  increasing  importance  of  the  copyright-department  as  an 
office  of  public  record,  plainly  demands  the  erection  of  a  s^arate  budding  specially 
designed  for  a  great  public  library  and  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  its  manifold 
departments.  *  *  *  The  importance  of  a  prompt  provision  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  Library-building  will  4>e  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  increasing 
accumulation  of  books  is  such  that  the  alcoves  in  all  departments  of  the  Library  are 
already  overflowed,  that  the  one  hundred  supplementary  cases  of  shelving  introduced 
two  years  ago  to  accommodate  the  surplus  are  nearly  all  filled,  that  the  grievous  neces- 
sity of  piling  up  books  on  the  floors  in  many  quarters  has  already  been  reached,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  much  longer  to  provide  any  space  for  the  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  new  accessions  constantly  wanted  for  the  use  and  reference  of  Congress  in  any 
quarter  where  they  can  be  systematieidly  arranged  and  produced  with  the  necessary 
promptitude. 

Perhaps  the  best  appointed  publif  library  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Boston. 
The  monthly  reports  of  the  superintendent,  Justin  Winsor,  esq.,  are  specially  note- 
worthy.* 

TABI.B  XnZ.— MUSEUMS  OP  NATURAL  HISTORy.t 

My  report  for  1872  contained  a  table  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
vith  some  items  serving  to  show  the  general  nature  of  the  several  collections.    It 


*  Each  oontftins  information  respeeting  the  nnmbers  of  Tolomes  need  during  the  month,  the  Uvgett 
iaily  issne,  the  total  delivery  during  the  month,  the  use  of  tbe  periodicals  on  wuek-days  and  on  Sun- 
days,  the  accessions  to  the  Mbrary  of  volumes  and  its  extent,  the  numbers  of  books  condemned  and 
lost,  the  progress  in  cataloguing,  the  gain  in  pamphlets  and  engravings,  the  service  of  the  employte, 
and  the  receipts  from  fines  and  sale  of  catalogues. 

Monthlj  report  No.  42,  for  DecembcF,  1873,  states  that  during  the  month  54.757  volumes  and  35,106 
periodicals  were  used,  1,513  volumes  and  1,801  pamphlets  were  added ;  that  the  library  and  its  branches 
oontaiiied  245,447  volumes,  and  that  6,356  cards  for  the  catalogue  were  numbered. 

t  The  following  letter,  the  last  received  at  this  the  Bureau  from  our  lamented  naturalist,  is  oi  intense 
in  this  connection: 

MUBBUlf  OF  COMPARATIVB  Zod!X)QT, 

Ocmibridge,  Mati,^  JVbvtm5er  5, 1873. 
Drab  Sm :  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  give  yon  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mu- 
seum ;  but  it  is  growing  so  rapidly  that,  while  preparing  my  report,  it  became  incorrect,  and  to  do 
justice  to  our  institution  would  require  more  time  than  I  am  able  to  give  to  such  a  work.    I  inclose  tlie 
statement  of  our  librarian ;  other  departments  shall  be  filled  as  Cm!  as  possible.    I  would  only  say  that 
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seemed  deeirsble,  however,  to  bring  ont  more  dietinctly,  if  possible,  the  means  pos- 
wucjd  by  our  colleges,  scientific  schools,  and  natural-bistorj-societies  for  iUnsfrating 
inatmcdoti  in  the  beveral  departments  of  natural  history.  To  this  end  the  Office 
oblained  the  oo-operation  of  Prof.  Theo.  Qill,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institnt^ou, 
a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  possessing  special  qnalifioa- 
tkms  for  the  work,  who  prepared  a  series  of  inquiries  designed  to  elicit  such  informa- 
Uon  as  would  clearly  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  collections  of  the 
institutions  to  which  the  inquiries  were  addressed,  as  well  as  the  special  facilities 
afforded  by  each  in  aid  of  scientific  inquiries.*  The  results  of  the  inquiries  having 
beea  carefully  tabulated  were  submitted  with  the  returns  to  Prof.  Gill,  who  comments 
upcHi  them  as  follows : 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  returns  were  received  from  several  quite  prominent  insti- 
totkms  and  that  those  from  a  considerable  portion  reporting  are  vasue,  and  therefore  un- 
satasfiactory  in  some  respects.  This  defect  is  especially  evident  in  the  returns  respecting 
the  numbcos  of  species  of  the  respective  branches.  In  the  circulars  calling  for  infor- 
mation, blanks  were  provided  for  returns  as  to  the  numbers  of  species  and  specimens 
of  each  branch  or  comprehensive  group  of  the  animal-kingdom  (as  indicated  in  the 
taUe)  as  well  as  for  the  classes  generally  recognized  by  American  naturalists  under 
those  branches.  The  returns,  however,  were  limited  in  so  many  cases  to  the  numbers 
of  specimens  combined  solely  under  the  more  comprehensive  groups,  that  all  the  others 
have  been  reduced  in  the  same  manner  in  the  presiut  tables.  As  the  inability  to  give 
d«3fimte  figures  respecting  the  numbers  of  species  of  thoB3  groups  or  the  included 
-* 1  may  surprise  many,  some  remarks  relative  thereto  seem  to  be  demanded. 


ve  faaTe  now  ten  lAboratories,  in  which  twenty -two  assistants  and  fourteen  snb^Msistants  are  engaged, 
and  that  oar  pay-roll  this  year  amounts  to  134,000,  exoluslve  of  eollections  bought  and  material  used, 
as  aleolM^  ghias  Jars,  &c.,  dus.    At  this  rate,  oar  moseum  most  rapidly  overtake  all  others. 
Very  tmly,  yours, 

L'S  A6ASSIZ. 
Oaoeral  Eat05,  Oommi$tioner  af  Edudotion. 

aiaitmmU  qfUbrarian.—The  library  ooutains  at  present  8,175  volumes  and  parts  of  Tolumes,  of  which 
tbcfe  are  in  round  numbers— 

Oa  soology,  including  anatomy  and  embryology « 1.475 

Geolocy  and  paleontology 3,000 

Gcnoal  natand  history,  including  travels  and  explorations TOO 

Pteriodieala  and  transactions  of  learned  societies,  about >. 3,000 

Total  number  of  volumes 9,175 

*  The  sehedqlA  of  inquiries  prepared  by  Prof  Gill  having  been  frequently  called  for  by  superin- 
iBDdants  aad  curators  of  museums,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  useAd  to  append  it  in  full : 

[Form  Si.] 

BXTREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

1873. 

DfQuuais  BBBFEcrnro  mubbums  of  hatubal  msTOBr. 
!7ame  of  mos^nm  I 

fClty? 
Lveatioa — <  County  f 

IStotet 
By  whom  now  owned  t 
IThealoaiidedf 
3$-  whom  founded? 
For  what  purpose  f 
Natore  of  collections  f 
How  governed? 
Title  of  governing  board  f 
Title  of  chief  officer? 
Titles  of  aasiatanta? 
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Inoome  tor  past  year— 


Contraij  to  prevalent  ideas,  there  is  in  no  class  of  animals  or  plants  %  definite 
number  of  forms,  concerning  which  there  is  ananimity  of  opinion  as  to  their  olassifiea^ 
toiy  value ;  that  is,  whether  they  are  generic,  specific,  varietal,  or  even  individoaL 
The  latitude  of  opinion  in  regard  thereto,  is  indeed^  very  consioerable,  and  the  tran- 
sition of  individual  variations  into  more  definite  or  limited  "  varieties,"  and  those  into 
"  species,''  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  very  important  element  in  the  apprecia- 

From  endowments  f 
From  State,  or  mnuidpal  grants  t 
From  donations  f 
From  legacies  f 
Fh>m  members'  fees  f 
From  admission-fees  f 
Total  amount  for  past  year  f 
Tbtai  amount  for  last  five  years  f 
Salaries  and  wageaf 
CoUeetions,  viz : 
Vertebrates  f 
Articulates  f 
Mollusksl 
Badiatesf 
Protoeoansf 

Anatomical  preparations.  , 

PhuitsI 
Fessilsf 
Minerals! 
Caste  f 
Bottles  and  other  receptacles  f 
Alcohol  and  other  preservatiyes  f 
Building  and  repairs  t 
Totel  amount  for  past  year  f 
Total  amount  for  last  five  years  t 
Scientific  men  t 
LaborersI 
Women! 
Curators  of  specific  departments,*  Tist 


Number  of  employes— 


Bzpenditures  for  past  year 


Birds? 

BeptUesf 

Fishes  t 

Articulates! 

Mollusks! 

Badiates! 

ProtOKoans! 

Botany! 

Paleontology! 

Mineralogy! 
How  are  curators  appointed  ! 
Are  curators  paid  ! 

Is  admission  restricted  !  And,  if  so,  how  ! 
Is  admission  allowable  at  night ! 

I  General! 
Number  of  visitors  last  year—  <  College-  and  school-studento  ! 

I  Special  scientisto ! 
Are  there  special  rooms  for  study  !  And,  if  so,  how  many  ! 
What  principles  or  systems  of  classification  are  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  ! 

I  What  number ! 
On  whatsultlectet 
How  many  on  each  subject ! 
Terms  of  admission! 
,„„  .^ _         S^^^  ^,  y^ , 

Are  the  palflMmtological  coUeotions  arranged  with  the  geological 
or  soological  and  botanical  series ! 


*  ladicato  by  bracktu  cImsm  or  braachec  to  charfe  of  on*  cantor  or  committM  of  corator*,  Md  oaiiib«r  in  awb  comaittM 
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tkm  of  the  sUtiacal  tables  of  the  naturalist.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  assnmed  that  the 
natoralist  with  limited  materials,  aod  therefore  without  the  transition-forms  between 
dteeimilar  individaals,  is  apt  to  magnify  the  number  of  species,  while  he  who  has  large 
iMimbers  of  individuals  from  a  great  extent  of  country  is  compelled  to  admit  a  wider 
range  of  specific  variation,  and  consequently  a  redaction  of  the  number  of  species. 
Nevertheless,  definite  statistics  respecting  numbers  of  species  ought  to  be  available, 
aod  the  difficulty  alluded  to  would  not  be  apt  to  recur  ofben  except  in  the  largest 
mnaeanis.  We  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  returns,  viz : 

First.  The  size  of  a  museum  is  in  excess  of  the  power  of  management,  and  the  work- 
ing power  is  therefore  too  small ;  or, 

Secondly.  The  scope  of  the  museum  or  curriculum  is  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
administrative  power,  and  therefore  the  educational  appliances  are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  inefficient  or  useless. 

How  many  species  of  fosailB  are  arranged  in  systematio  order,  {%.  e.,  aocordinf;  to  stmctore  ?) 

How  many  i^eoies  of  toaailB  are  arranged  in  ohronologicsal  order,  (i  <.,  aooording  to  stratigraphioal  dis- 

tribntlonY) 
How  maay  bottles  of  alcoholio  specimens  are  in  mosenm  f 
How  mmnj  species  are  in  alcohol  f 
How  maoy  species  axe  in  skins,  nnmonnted  f 
How  many  species  are  in  skins,  mounted  f 
How  many  spedee  are  anatomieal  preparations  t 
Partionlarixe  under  following  heads,  giving  first  the  nnmber  of  species,  then  the  nomber  of  specimens, 

thus:  808  I  4014,  (i  s.,  808  species,  4014  specimens.) 
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A  collection  of  a  few  hundred  or  even  thonsand  specimens  oanscareelv  be  ccmsiderad 
a  formidable  nnmber,  and  as  snch  small  collections  are  generally  obtained  from  a  re- 
stricted geographical  area,  the  difiSoulties  referred  to  in  respect  to  the  appreciation  ol 
species  would  be  rarely  encountered ;  the  statistics  concerning  such  collections  should^ 
therefore,  under  proper  management,  be  definite  and  precise ;  and  such  are  the  retuma 
from  several  of  the  reporting  institutions.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  coUectiona 
generally,  however,  the  superintendents  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

But  one  thing  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  and  that  is  ttiat  an  undetermined 
collection  is  comparatively  valueless  for  educational  purposes  and  greatly  inferior  to 
a  much  smaller  well«4iamed  collection,  and  that  a  collection  respecting  which  only  the 
numbers  of  specimens  can  be  returned  cannot  belong  to  the  latter  category,  and  most 
therefore  have  comparatively  little  value,  the  value  in  great  part  bein^  expressed  by 
the  correctness  of  the  classification.  Perhaps  no  more  apt  illustrations  of  the  two 
classes  of  collections  thas  referred  to— -that  is,  the  unarranged  and  the  arranged — can 
be  cited  than  two  contrasted  by  the  juxtaposition  as  establishments  in  the  same  city, 
viz,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Wagner  Free  In- 
stitute of  Science.  In  the  one  case  we  have  definite  figures  for  species  as  well  as  spe- 
cimens, (at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  more  comprehensive  groups,)  while  in  the  other 
we  have  only  the  statements  that  there  is  "  a  large  number  '^  or  <*  a  large  collection  f^ 
and,  where  definite  numbers  are  supplied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moUnsks,  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  returns  on  different  pages — e,  g»,  40,000  specimens  on  one  and  250,000  on  the 
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~,  auperitiitndmt 


N.  B.— The  clasalflcation  adopted  is  not  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  natural  relations,  but  is  only 
led  beoause  of  its  conyeuienoe  irom  a  conventional  point  of  view. 
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other — throw  donbts  on  tiie  reliability  of  the  fignres ;  and,  accepting  either,  we  have  a 
oontrast  between  the  collection  and  that  of  the  academy,  (which  latter  returns  76,479 
•peeimena^exclnetveofdnplicates,  representing  14,161  nominal  species.)  Here,  notwith- 
standing the  larger  number  of  specimens  returned  by  the  institute,  the  collection  is  of 
alight  Talne  compared  with  that  of  the  academy.  When,  indeed,  it  is  remembered  that 
specimens  may  be  readily  obtained  b^  the  thousands,  as  in  the  case  of  oysters,  clams, 
iiDioDids.fteeh- water  univalves,  ^bc.,  it  must  be  evident  that  more  definite  information 
than  as  to  the  numbers  of  specimens  must  be  given  before  we  have  the  elements  for  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  any  collection. 

THB  BELATION  OF  ABT  TO  EDUCATIOK.^ 

In  my  report  for  1870  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  from  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  such  kno^  ledge  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  upon  their  value  as  workmen  in  every  kind  of 
productive  industry.  The  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  workmen,  employers, 
and  competent  observers  are  full  of  interest  in  themselves  and  significant  in  the  al- 
most nnanimous  expression  of  the  opinion  that  efoery  advance  in  learning  gives  corre- 
sponding advantage  to  the  laborer ;  the  testimony  being  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
mdiments  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individuaL 

In  the  rapidly-changing  circumstances  of  the  present  age  the  competition  between 
the  prodneers  of  the  world  grows  ever  more  intense  and  demands  watchfulness  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  every  country,  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  behind  in  progress  and 
in  power.  In  addition  to  this  fact  a  new  complication  has  arisen,  owing  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  by  which  young  persons  were  trained  to 
become  skillliil  workmen,  and  from  the  opposition  of  trades-unions  to  the  training  of 
youth  in  their  various  occupations,  so  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  procure 
lor  children  such  industrial  training  as  will  make  them  skillful  artisans. 

In  consequence  of  these  difiicultiee  in  the  way  of  parents  securing  for  their  children 
training  iq  remunerative  labor,  it  is  felt  that  the  public  schools  most  give  instruction 
that  will  fit  the  children  for  work;  that  something  more  and  other  than  the  present 
training  is  now  necessary.  Special  schools  of  training  for  special  professions  and  in- 
dustries will  doubtless  be  provided  as  the  need  arises,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  to  be  trained  for  usefulness  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country ;  and  the  ob- 
vious duty  of  those  in  whose  charge  these  schools  are  placed  is  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which,  during  the  few  years  of  average  attendance,  the  pupils  may  be  so  trained  as  to 
be  best  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  found  that  merely  to  read,  to  write,  and  vt 
cipher  does  not  do  this.  Indispensable  as  this  preliminary  is  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
knowledge,  something  more  is  requisite,  if,  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,- 
we  are  to  hold  our  own  among  the  nations.  In  addition  to  the  increased  competition 
arising  from  steam-ctmnage,  new  and  cheaper  methods  of  manufacture,  and  increased 
productiveness,  another  element  of  value  has  rapidly  pervaded  all  manufactures,  an 
element  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  and  is  wofuUy  deficient:  the  art-element. 
The  element  of  beauty  is  found  to  have  pecuniary  as  well  as  eethetio  value.  The 
kaining  of  the  hand  and  eye  which  is  given  by  drawing  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  worker  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Whatever  trade  may  be 
chosen,  knowledge  of  drawing  is  an  advantage  and  in  many  occupations  is  rapidly 
becoming  indispensable. 

While  the  United  States  lack  many  things  that  give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  great 
advantage  in  art-onlture,  they  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  system  of  free  pub- 
lic schools  admirable  facilities  for  the  speedy,  general,  |uid  efficient  introduction  of  aay 
desirable  qj^tem  of  training. 

Drawing  ta$Uy  taught  in  public  adhooU.^Aa  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 

of  drawing,  "whoever,"  says  a  competent  authority,  "can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to 

draw;"  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  schooU  are  very  readHy 

qualified  to  teach  the  first  lessons  in  drawing.    This  training  is  of  value  to  all  the  chil- 

*F«r  ftatlitlei  of  miueBms  of  srehaology  and  art,  tee  Table  XVIII  of  the  appendix. 
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dren  and  offers  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys  opportnnity  for  osefiil  and  remaneratiTe 
ocoopation,  for  drawinji:  in  the  pablic  schools  is  not  to  be  taught  as  a  mere  acoompliah- 
ment:  the  end  sought  is  not  to  enable  the  scholar  to  draw  a  pretty  picture,  but  to 
80  train  the  hand  and  eye  that  he  may  be  better  fitted  to  become  a  bread-winner. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  study,  the  French  imperial  commission,  in  its  snmmaiy 
of  the  inquiry  on  professional  education,  says:  ''Among  all  the  branches  of  instruction 
which,  in  different  degrees  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  can  contribute  to  the 
technical  education  of  either  sex,  drawiiig,  in  all  Ub  forms  and  applioaUans,  ha$  been  <Umumi 
unanimouBljf  regarded  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  make  common," 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  Continent  the  govemmeuts  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  their  citizens  in  all  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  will 
make  them  more  skillful  artisans  and  add  to  the  Yalue  of  their  productions.  The  con- 
tests between  nations  have  become  largely  industrial,  and  while  the  commerce  and  trade 
of  the  world  are  the  prize  for  which  they  contend,  the  great  international  industrial 
exhibitions  are  the  arenas  in  which  they  measure  their  progress  and  note  their  defi- 
ciencies. It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  the  methods  by  which  they  seek  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  Judge  of  their  value  by  recorded  results.  The  effect  of 
the  first  world's  fair,  held  at  London,  in  1851,  was  to  satisfy  the  English  manufacturers 
and  people  that,  in  all  that  related  to  the  application  of  art,  of  beauty  to  manufac- 
tures, they  were  completely  distanced ;  only  one  nation,  the  United  States,  among  the 
civilized  nations  being  below  England  in  this  respect. 

Technical  ari'^chools  in  Great  BHtain, — ''  The  first  result  of  this  dipoovery  was  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  art  in  every  large  town.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
England  stood  among  the  foremost  and  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  distanced 
the  most  artistic  nations.  It  was  the  school  of  art  and  the  great  collection  of  works 
of  industrial  art  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  that  accomplished  this  result.  The 
United  States  still  held  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  column.''— (Papers  on  Drawing,  by 
Prof.  Ware,  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology.) 

At  the  English  International  Exhibition  of  1862  the  enormons  strides  which  art-edu- 
cation had  made  in  England  since  the  previous  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  which 
was  reflected  in  every  object  of  industrial  art,  set  the  French  manufacturers  at  work 
inquiring  the  cause,  fearful  that  their  own  indnstrial-art-supremacy  was  endangered. 
A  French  commission  was  at  once  sent  over  to  find  out  how  it  had  been  done,  and  the 
city  of  Paris,  upon  the  report  of  the  commission,  began  at  once  to  reorganize  the  mu- 
nicipal art-schools  by  adopting  many  of  the  features  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
^nd  Training  School  for  Art-Masters. 

'  European  nations  competing  in  eatahlishment  of  ari-schools.'—The  French  imperial  com- 
mission in  1865,  in  their  report,  after  proposing  oral  lectures  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  workingmeu,  say  that  **  drawing,  with  all  its  applications  to  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  arts,  should  be  considered  as  the  principal  means  to  be  employed  m 
technical  instruction."  To  the  fact  that  drawing  has  been  heretofore  so  generally 
taught  in  France,  they  attribute  the  superiority  of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturee 
of  the  country.  Referring  to  the  efforts  made  by  England,  and  to  the  Art-Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  they  say : 

By  the  extent  of  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  special  and  new  de- 
partment, created  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  English  industry  to  compete  with  ours, 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  rightly  attributed  in  England  to  the  par- 
(;icipation  of  the  art  of  design  in  all  industrial  productions. 

They  also  report  upon  the  condition  of  technical  education  on  the  continent.  They 
find  that  drawing  is  generally  taught  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
WUrtemberg.  As  showing  the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  drawing  in  this  small 
kingdom,  they  remark : 

There  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg  more  than  four  hun- 
dred drawing-schools ;  and  this  organization,  which  does  not  date  back  more  than  ten 
years,  has  already  led  to  very  decided  improvement  in  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  facilities  for  art-trainimg, — ^While  in  the  countries  of  Europe  whatever  relates 
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to  the  people  in  edncatioD,  as  in  other  matters,  is  nnder  the  control  and  general  direi> 
tion  of  the  central  goYemment,  so  that  what  the  central  power  decides  to  do  is  readily 
and  immediately  set  in  motion  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  the  United  States  there 
is  wisely  no  such  central  controL  This  power  inheres  to  the  States  and  to  the  local 
eommnnities  within  the  Slates.  This  very  circumstance,  though  somewhat,  it  may  be, 
delaying  the  adoption  of  useful  measures,  yet  renders  the  wise  adaptation  of  training 
to  the  x*^cnliar  industries  and  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  far  more  prob- 
able. It  is  readily  seen  that  the  kind  of  special  technical  training  would  vary  as  it 
was  applicable  to  a  manu&cturing,  a  mechanical,  a  farming,  or  a  mining  community. 
Indeed,  this  has  already  been  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  different  develop- 
ments of  the  schools  of  science  in  the  several  States,  adapting  themselves,  in,  their 
chief  courses  of  instruction,  to  the  industrial  demands  of  their  localities.  So  we  may 
hope  to  have,  in  the  art-future  of  this  country,  as  have  the  different  European  coun- 
tries, art-capitals  famous  for  their  peculiar  developments. 

Jfhff  public  ackooU  should  teach  drairtii^.— Now,  drawing  is  the  very  alphabet  of  arr> 
(for  art-  is  but  a  language,)  the  one  essential  requisite  preliminary  to  any  artistic  or 
technical  training;  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  shall 
be  titt^l  to  become,  if  they  wish  it,  skilled  workmen  in  any  branch  of  industry,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  shall  be  taught  to  draw  correctly.  To  those  to  whom  art  means 
higher  things,  as  they  suppose,  than  its  application  to  every-day-utensils  and  mere 
manofactores — who  look  for  grand  galleries  of  pictures  and  statues  and  to  all  the  higher 
refinements  of  cultured  art— it  may  be  a  suggestive  reflection  that  among  a  people  ig- 
norant of  drawing,  and  whose  daily  surroundings,  as  is  true  of  the  American  people, 
afford  few  suggestions  of  art  in  any  of  its  forms,  high  art  must  ever  remain  an  ex- 
otic and  native  artists  be  rarer  than  the  fabled  phcanix.  Great  collections,  museums, 
art-galleries,  much  as  they  may  contribute  to  the  self-satisfaction  of  cliques  and  cit- 
ies, will  be  of  the  slightest  possible  value  and  barren  of  results,  either  upon  the  in- 
dustries of  the  people  or  their  art-culture,  so  long  as  drawing  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. 

Whoever  succeeds  in  having  all  the  public-school-children  of  the  country  properly 
trained  in  elementary  drawing  will  have  done  more  to  advance  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  more  to  make  possible  the  art-culture  of  the  people,  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  hundred  art-museums  without  this  training.  " 
Just  as  libraries  are  worthless  to  those  who  caanot  read,  so  are  art-galleries  to  those 
who  cannot  comprehend  them.  Just  as  all  literature  is  open  to  him  who  has  learned  to 
n^  so  is  all  art  to  him  who  has  learned  to  draw,  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  see, 
and  his  fingers  made  facile  to  execute. 

We  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  We  asked  for  art-galleries,  when  we  needed  draw- 
ing-schools ;  but  the  evil  is  not  irremediable.  Let  drawing  be  generally  taught,  and 
our  art-galleries  and  museums,  poor  as  they  are,  will  at  once  grow  more  and  more 
valoable,  for  they  will  then  begin  to  be  of  use. 

Already  many  cities  and  towns  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  some  art-training, 
and  some  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  attempted  in  the  public  schools  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  sent  specimens  of  the  drawing  of  their  public-sohool-children  to  be 
exhibited  at  Vienna,  and  these  attracted  much  attention  from  foreign  observers,  as,  in 
lact,  did  everything  relating  to  our  system  of  public  free  education. 

Jhawiug  taught  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  an  act  in  1870  making  drawing  one  of  the  studies  of  the  public  schools  and  also 
making  the  establishment  of  ttee  drawing-classes  for  adults  obligatory  upon  all  towns 
and  cities  containing  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  art-master,  London,  late  head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  and 
8cieuce  and  Training  School  for  Art-Teachers,  was  invited  both  by  the  city  of  Boston 
aad  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  come  froai  England  and  introduce  the  new  study 
tnto  the  schools  of  the  city  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  appointed  State- 
director  of  art-education,  and  has  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  drawing 
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into  the  public  schools  and  to  foster  the  establishment  of  classes  for  adnlts.  He  pn b- 
lished  in  1872  a  large  illnstrated  work  npon  art-edncation,*  which  is  indispensable  to 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  will  be  found  fuU  of  practical  suggestions 
to  those  wishing  to  introduce  the  study  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  appointed  general  supervisor  of  art  in  the  Boston  schools. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing,  published  June  10, 1873,  contains  28 
pages  of  heliotype  fac-similes  of  drawings  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  by 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  free  industrisd  night-classes,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  annual  exhibition.  There  are  drawings  from  pupils  in  the  primary,  grammar-, 
and  high  schools,  and  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  8  years  upwards.  The  ages  of  the 
pupils  of  the  evening-classes  whose  drawings  are  given  are  from  14  to  25.  These 
drawings  are  made  by  mechanics,  clerks,  wood-engravers,  carpenters,  and  shipwrights. 
Certainly,  as  showing  the  result  of  but  two  years'  instruction,  these  drawings  are  re- 
markable and  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  so  much  from  the  exi>eri- 
ment. 

Two  difficulties  have  been  met :  the  want  of  persons  qualified  to  teach  the  publio- 
school-teachers  and  the  want,  in  the  advanced  classes,  of  pupils  who  had  had  the  bene- 
fit of  proper  elementary  training. 

The  general  supervisor  gives  normal  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  his  lessons  are 
repeated  by  two  assistants ;  500  city-school-teachers  attended  these  lessons  in  Ib72  and 
620  in  1873. 

Maesachusetta  Normal  ArUSchooh — The  need  of  some  provision  for  the  art-training  of 
teachers  became  so  evident  that  the  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  that 
purpose,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  being  appointed  director  and  an  able  corps  of  instructors 
secured.  In  their  first  annual  report  the  board  of  visitors  say :  "  The  most  important 
event  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
was,  doubtless,  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  Art-School.''  After  expretisiug 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  importance,  in  their  Judgment,  to  the  State  of  general 
artistic  and  technical  training,  they  say:  <*The  special  purpose  of  this  school  is  to 
train  teachers  of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  in  the  country.  The  necessity  of  providing  this  new  educational  iiistra- 
^  mentality  became  apparent  as  soon  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  pi^vi- 
sions  of  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing.''  The  report,  after  declar- 
ing there  is  no  longer  any  question  but  that  this  school  is  demanded,  closes  by  saying : 

As  Americans,  we  are  apt  to  boast  of  our  enterprise,  especially  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  popular  education,  bnt  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  moderate  our  diHiKwt- 
tion  to  indulge  in  self-complacency  that,  since  the  movement  was  begun  in  this  State 
in  1869  in  favor  of'  industrial-art-education,  in  several  European  cities  very  large  and 
costly  establishments  for  this  purpose  have  been  built  and  equipped  in  the  amx>ie8u 
manner. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  at  this  Bureau  from  Mr.  Smith 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

Called  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  organize  a  system  oi 
industrial  drawing  in  both,  the  first  thing  I  discovered  with  certainty  was  that  quali- 
fied teachers  of  drawing  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  drawing-classes  in  the  State,  I  saw  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  success 
possible  was  to  train  teachers.  «  •  «  X  have  had  over  two  hundred  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  Art-School,  and  if  proper  convenience  were  given— I 
Judge  that  a  great  training-school  is  essentially  needed  in  this  country — such  a  sohotA 
can  open  with  500  students  next  year.  It  has  been  terribly  uphill- work,  and  is  so  now, 
the  appropriation  being  entirely  iusufiicient.  •  •  »  Still,  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  this  country,  the  authorities  tell  mc,is  being  done  in  the  school.  *****  I 
have  on  my  desk  applications  from  many  colleges  and  universities  in  several  States  for 
accomplished  teachers  of  art.  I  don't  know  one.  It  will  take  us  four  years  to  mak^ 
one,  and  then  we  may  make  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  wish  that  America  couM 
have,  as  every  European  country  has,  an  industrial-art-school,  which  should  by  its 
giaduates  affect  the  value  and  beauty  of  every  branch  of  industry. 

*  Art-BdaoatioD,  Sohola«tio  and  Industrial,  with  iUastrations,  Jaiued  Odgood  &  Co.,  Botton,  ld7S,  pp 
398. 
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In  his  report  for  1873  Mr.  Smith  dweUs  upon  the  importance  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
Tisloas  of  the  law  requiring  drawing  to  he  tanght  in  all  the  puhlio  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools,  and  remarks  that  the  ose- 
Iblness  of  the  free  industrial  classes  is  mach  impaired  hy  the  need  of  teaching  the 
primary  lessons  in  drawing,  a  difficulty  which  existed  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent so  that "  the  success  of  the  art-schools  was  limited  and  their  influence  on  mann- 
fiustoree  inappreciable.''  The  remedy  there  was  found  in  teaching  every  child  to  draw 
in  the  public  schools ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  effect  was  marked,  so  that  in  England^ 
instead  of  there  being  less  than  a  score  of  schools,  barely  supported  by  the  public,  as 
was  the  case  in  1851,  there  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  800  schools  of  art 
and  evening-classes  at  which  instruction  is  given  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  agency  in  poi)nlarizing  drawing,  next  in  importance  to  the  normal  art-schoifl. 
Is  the  drawing-class  in  each  normal  schooL  Here  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  prepared  for  teaching  drawing  as  one  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  general 
education. 

EjAUnUon  cf  art-w&rk  done  hy  the  Masaachusetta  free  induairial  oUuees, — ^At  the  second 
exhibition  of  works  from  the  free  industrial  classes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1873,  there  were  exhibited  1,209  drawings  made  by  the  pupils  in  these  schools, 
(nearly  double  the  number  exhibited  in  1872 ;)  the  classes  of  architectural  aud 
industrial  design  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  exhibited  some  40 
architectural  drawings,  chiefly  original  designs,  and  150  industrial  drawings  in  color, 
partly  copies  and  partly  original  designs,  of  muslins,  cashmeres,  carpets,  paper-hangings, 
and  oil-cloths.  This  latter  school,  called  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  Industrial  Desigxi, 
b  intended  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  practical  designing  for  manufactures. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  progress  in  art-education  in  Massachusetts, 
because  there  the  experiment  is  being  tried  for  the  whole  country.  It  will  require 
several  years  to  produce  the  fullest  results,  to  show  the  effect  of  a  course  of  such  train 
ing  carried  through  the  entire  school-life  of  the  pupil,  but  it  will  be  4iardly  necessary 
lor  experienced  educators  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  this  experiment  to  judge 
aecurately  of  its  relative  value.  The  verdict  thus  far  in  Massachusetts  seems  wholly 
&vorable. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Art-Education,  speaks  of  the  insensible  art-education  given  by  the 
noble  buildings  and  the  public  art-collections  of  the  old  countries.  Of  the  almost  imme- 
diate deterioration  suffered  by  an  art-designer  from  a  deprivation  of  these  familiar  art- 
snnonndings  he  gives  a  striking  instance.  Of  all  this  kind  of  art-training  Americans 
aie  and  must  be  long  deprived,  which  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  giving  special  atten- 
tion in  school  to  securing  some  art- training. 

Imdustridl  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing, — ^The  inventions  which  result  in  the 
machines  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  which  the  American  mind  is  so  prolific  must 
an  take  shape  on  paper  before  they  can  take  other  form ;  they  must  be  drawn  before 
fhey  can  be  made.  In  all  things  which  are  made  by  man,  in  all  manufactures,  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  possession  of  the  skill  which  artistic  and  technical  traln- 
^ti  gi^o  a'o  useful  to  workmen  and  to  master.  To  all  makers  of  textile  fabrics  art 
htt  significant  words  to  say  about  designs  and  hues. 

In  seeking  to  show  clearly  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  its  applica- 
tion to  so  many  forms  of  industry,  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  notice  the  higher  and  more 
ennobling  influence  of  art,  not  only  upon  the  manufactures  of  a  people,  but  upon  their 
ebaracter— the  latter  preceding  the  former ;  for  until  the  workman  becomes  refined, 
until  his  eye  is  sensitive  to  see  and  his  hand  facile  to  reproduce  the  finer  lines  of  form, 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  color,  his  work  cannot  improve. 

That  general  art-training,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  to  school  children 
and  faithfully  followed  out  in  the  different  industries  and  professions  where  it  is  appli- 
cable, will  accomplish  this,  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  whatever  of  money,  of  labor,  and  of  time  has  been  expended  to  accomplish 
Hus  result  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  products  of  the  industries  created  and 
improved,  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  following  statement,  affirms : 

He  says  that,  while,  owing  to  labor-saving  processes,  dtc.,  the  cost  of  production  has 
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diminiHiied  one-half,  the  valae  of  the  maQafactared  article  has  nearly  doubled.  He  ac- 
coantB  for  this  by  stating  that  every  manufactured  article  has  three  elements  of  value : 
first,  the  raw  materia!! ;  secondly,  the  labor  of  production ;  thirdly,  the  art-character.  In 
a  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturing-products  of  every  country  the  elements  of  cost  of 
material  and  cost  of  labor  are  insignificant  in  oompdrison  with  the  third  element,  viz, 
art-character.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  object  attractive  and  pleasing  or  repulsive  and 
undesirable,  and  is,  consequently,  of  commercial  value.  In  many  objects,  where  the 
material  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  the  taste  displayed  in  their  design  forms  the 
sole  value  or  the  principal;  and  it  has  been  the  general  elevation  of  that  element 
which  has  nearly  doubled  the  commercial  value  of  English  manufactures. 

Facilities  for  art-education  now  existing  in  the  United  States, — In  order  to  ascertain  wbfti 
opportunities  are  afibrded  for  art-traiuing  and  what  public  art-collections  are  at  pres- 
ent existent  in  this  country,  a  schedule  of  inquiries  was  prepared  and  sent  out  from 
this  Bureau,  the  returns  to  which,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  tabulation,  will  be  found 
among  the  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix. 

As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Miissachusetts  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  Art- 
School  at  Boston,  drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  quite  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  in  different  States ;  that  in  all  the  schools  of  science  in  the  country 
mechanical  drawing  at  least  is  taught. 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  offers  a  thi^ee-years  course  of  the- 
oretical and  pi*actical  training  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  underlie  the  iudua- 
trial  arts. 

In  schools  for  the  practical  teaching  of  art  as  applied  to  industry  and  manufactures, 
the  free  industrial  classes  for  adults,  in  Massachusetts;  the  Lowell  Free  School  of  In- 
dustrial Design  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  the  schools  of  Coi)i>er  Union, 
New  York ;  the  l^chool  of  Design  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design  for  Women  complete  the  list  as  comprised  in  the  information  in  pos- 
session of  this  Bureau.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  private  bchools  or  classes  giving 
this  instruction  which  are  not  yet  known  to  this  Bureau  ;  but,  making  all  allowance  for 
the  existence  of  a  few  sporadic  schools,  the  contrast  is  sufflcleutly  marked  between  the 
"  four  hundred  similar  schools''  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Wilrt<5mberg,  with  its  popnlatioa 
of  2,000,000,  and  the  few  scattered  schools  we  have  enumerated,  which  are  the  only  pro- 
vision for  industrial-  and  technical-art-education  made  in  this  great  country  for  its 
40,000,000  people. 

For  the  special  training  of  artists  we  have  the  Echcols  of  the  Natioual  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York;  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia; 
the  schools  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  Brooklyn ;  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
Haven ;  the  new  College  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Syracuse  University — which  comprise  all 
at  present  existing.    The  San  Francisco  school  is  soon  to  open. 

Several  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  introduced  some  instrucHon  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  and  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  an  art-collection,  believing  that 
some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  history  of  art  was  requisite,  if  their  graduates  were  to 
possess  an  education  that  could  be  properly  termed  liberal. 

Of  the  colleges  possessing  any  special  collections  or  facilities  for  giving  any  instruc- 
tions in  art,  even  the  most  general,  we  find,  excepting  Yale  and  Syracuse,  with  their 
special  art-departments,  only  Harvard,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Cornell,  Rochester 
University,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  (Indiana,)  and  Vassar  College,  out  of  the  323  col- 
leges of  the  country,  that  either  give  any  art-training  or  possess  any  art-collections, 
however  small. 

Of  public  art-institutions  there  are  in  the  country  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York,  the  Boston  Art-Museutii,  the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery,  (Washington,)  the 
Art-Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  soon  to  be  reopened  to  the  public  in  the  galleries  of  their  new  building. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  which  awakens  interest  and  hope  rather  by 
reason  of  the  possibilities  of  future  usefulness  suggested  than  by  its  own  collection,  has 
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already  demoustrated  that  the  general  public  take  interest  in  art-mnsenms  when  the 
ooUeetions  are  worthy  of  interest  and  when  access  to  them  can  be  had  without  charge, 
aa  it  ean  to  the  leading  galleries  and  maseams  of  Europe,  the  yisitors  averaging  1,000 
a  day  od  Monday,  the  **  free  day,**  and  60  a  day  on  other  days,  when  an  admission-fee 
is  diATged.  The  loan-collection  of  this  museum  has  shown  the  great  and  unsuspected 
wealth  of  the  community  in  rare,  costly,  and  curious  works  of  art. 

While  I  hare  recorded  the  paucity  of  institutions  capable  of  giving  a  thorough  art- 
trainiog  and  the  few  public  art-collections  now  in  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless  ap- 
parent that  there  already  exists  in  the  leading  cities  the  material  which  needs  only  to 
be  made  available  to  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  general-  and  technical-art-train- 
ing ;  and  if  it  shall  be  undertaken  in  earnest,  there  is  possible  in  this  country  a  develop- 
ment both  in  industrial  art  and  in  what  are  called  the  higher  branches  of  art,  which 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  will  render  obsolete  the  verdict  passed  upon  us  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  1851,  and  never  yet  reversed.  What  England  has  done  in  this  direc- 
tion we  can  do.  No  time  nor  force  need  be  wasted.  We  have  but  to  adopt  and  modify 
the  methods  so  thoroughly  tested  there  to  the  different  conditions  that  may  exist  in 
our  several  communities. 

I  oommend  this  subject  of  the  relation  of  art  to  education  to  the  consideration,  not 
only  of  all  educators,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  varied  manufacturing-indus- 
tries of  oar  many  States.  Skill  is  the  modem  secret  of  success.  Science  becomes  ever 
more  certainly  the  measure  of  prosperity.  Science  underlies  and  must  precede  art.  In 
the  common  schools  the  children  of  America  must  be  trained  to  draw,  if  her  artisans  are 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  world's  contests  and  if  her  artists  are  to  enshrine  her  history. 

TABIM  XIX.~8CHOOL8  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Table  XIX  of  the  appendix  embraces  statistics  in  detail  of  all  schools  in  this  conn- 
try  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The  following  summary  shows  by  States  the 
number  of  institutions,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  the  namber  of  pupils  under 
instmction  during  the  year.  Reference  is  made  to  the  abstracts  of  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  several  States  for  information  in  respect  to  organization,  means  of  sup- 
port of  the  institutions,  methods  of  training,  courses  of  study,  &^ 

StatUtical  Bumnuury  of  instiiutUms  far  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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TADLE  XX-— SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  BUKD. 


The  following  summary  of  Table  XX  of  the  appendix  shows  by  Stfttes  the  naraber 
of  institntioos  for  the  iostruction  of  the  blind,  the  namber  of  instructors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  1873.  Reference  is  made  to  the  table  for  detailed  statistics  uf 
each.  A  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  several  institutions,  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  employments  of  pupils,  Slc,,  will  be  found  under  tbe  appro- 
priate heading  in  the  abstract  of  educational  progress  in  the  several  States. 

SUUisiiail  aummary  of  schools  for  Hie  blind. 
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TABLE  XXL— ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHANS. 

The  following  summary  of  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix  exhibits  the  statistics  of  178 
asylums  for  orphans  and  homeless  youths.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  1,434 
persons  and  contain  over  22,000  inmates.  As  this  Office  has  the  names  of  more  than 
200  other  such  asylums  it  is  believed  that  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
«i]>«lters  at  least  45,000  unfortunate  children. 
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West  Virginia. 
Wiacooain 


5 

48 

38 

83 

S 

73 

3 

7 

9 

13 

14 

.67 

51 

22 

6 

34 

G 

9 

442 

153 

387 

18 

37 

7 

11 

18 


39 
755 
239 
291 

90 
402 

58 

39 

19 
ITS 

97 
721 
725 
229 

51 
401 

34 

124 

10,278 

2,078 

4.351 

148 

401 

38 

68 
916 


30 

703 

213 

131 

18 

907 

25 

30 

6 

49 

€0 

547 

405 

200 

51 

359 

36 

73 

8,451 

1.448 

4.073 

40 

301 

20 

35 

155 


30 

702 

192 

90 

11 

ISO 

25 

25 

9 

46 

00 

470 

379 

189 

40 

335 

14 

69 

6.9C1 

1,354 

3,600 

S3 

995 

20 

35 

126 


30 

702 

161 

115 

14 

180 

90 

90 

9 

46 

60 

446 

374 

171 

40 

340 

93 

63 

5.368 

1,361 

3,808 

23 

293 

90 

27 

116 


4 

270 

72 

4 


1,413 

9,3T5 

900 


10 


350 


$1,322 
46.500 
93.993 
9,848 
9,000 
40,196 
1,958 
1,880 
1,000 
19,983 


$1,184 

60,560 

23,986 

9,651 

9,000 

34,090 

1.236 

2,400 

1.000 

14,763 


924 


5 

1 

9 

95 

1,134 


900 

20 

10.338 

3,460 

3,761 


1,770 


25 


350 


40,774 

80,817 

8,913 

6,000 

31, 950 

8,683 

7,175 

953.564 

100.133 

519, 314 

10. 814 

44.500 

4,600 

6,000 

93,117 


41,956 

73,965 

5^541 

6,000 

30,313 

8,651 

7,175 

933,190 

105»594 

433,158 

9,809 

46,350 

4,600 

7.500 

SO,  093 


Total 


178  1.484 


33.107 


17.656 


15.349 


13. 821 


4,179 


95.160 


1«  992. 992 


1,879;  864 


The  following  review  of  the  special  o  lucatio:ial  and  reformatory  features  of  several 
of  these  charities  was  prepared  by  the  lady*  iu  charge  of  the  work  in  this  Office  per- 
taining to  institations  of  this  character : 

The  iaformation  afforded  by  statistics  concerning  the  large  proportion  of  orimioals 
who  b<>coroe  snch  throngh  a  neglected,  vagrant,  and  nutanght  childhood  serves  to 
elevate  to  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  educational  and  reformatory  agencies  that 
dass  of  iostitntions  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  instrnction  of  friendless  chil- 
dren. 

These,  under  their  different  names  of  orphan-  and  half-or[)han-asjlums,  childrens' 
homes,  jnvenile-asylnms,  nurseries,  cliildrens-'friend-societies,  homes  for  the  friendless, 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  homes,  industrial  schools,  farm-schools,  tmant-homcs,  and 
bouses  of  refuge,  are  all  doing  essentially  the  same  work,  taking  children  from  their 
vagrant  life  in  the  street,  with  their  inheritance  of  idleness  and  viciousness ;  giving 
them  homes,  protection,  guardianship,  and  instruction;  forming  habits  of  industry 
tod  accnstoming  them  to  such  work  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  car- 
rying them  up  to  a  manhood  and  womanhood  of  assured  respectability  and  8elf>dei>end- 


*  Mrs.  a.  A.  Martha  Canfleld. 
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eDce.  The  records  of  most  of  these  institutions  show  that  very  few  of  the  inmates  who 
have  heen  nnder  their  influence  for  several  years  fall  into  evil  courses  after  leaving;. 
The  most  uufavorahle  reports  on  this  head  ore  from  the  truant-homes,  the  reason  being, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Truant- Home  of  Brooklyu^N.  Y.,  that  £requentlyt  *^  aft«r 
children  have  been  fairly  started  in  the  right  road,  they  have  been  discharged  at  the 
request  of  their  parents,  and  the  subsequent  managemuut  of  them  has  been  such  as  to 
again  allow  them  to  become  idle  and  truant.'' 

Of  these  institutions,  orphan-  and  half-orphan-asylums  and  homes  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. Seventy-seven  of  these  were  last  year  reported  to  the  Bureau  from  twenty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  undoubtedly  falls  far  short  of  the  tL-ne 
number,  since  Pennsylvania,  which  has  over  twenty  orphan-asylums,  (twelve  of  them 
for  soldiers'  orphans,)  reported  only  four.  It  may  bs  mentioned  here  that  Pennsylvania 
last  year  educated  4,235  soldiers'  orphans,  at  a  cost  of  over  $475,000,  and  has  spent  upon 
these  homes  since  their  establishment  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  grade  of  instrnction  in 
these  schools  is  much  higher  than  that  usually  given  in  homes  and  asylums. 

The  benevolent  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  in  Pennsylvania,  as  reported, 
are:  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  12 ;  orphan-asylums,  7,  (6  of  which  are  denominational ;} 
homes  for  friendless  children,  9,  (1  of  which  is  for  colored  and  1  for  Jewish  children — 
the  latter  supported  entirely  by  that  denomination ;)  homes  for  the  friendless,  2 ;  in- 
dustrial home,  1 ;  farm-school,  1,  (denominational;)  house  of  refuge,  1— total,  33. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention,  as  having  a  distinctive  character  and  aim,  are  the 
Burd  Orphan  Asylum  and  Lincoln  Institution,  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  The  former 
is  for  girls  only,  who  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  4  and  8  years,  kept  until  they 
are  18  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  educated  as  teachers.  The  Lincoln  Institution 
receives  only  boys,  and  (though  it  is  not  classed  with  the  soldiers'  orphans'  homes)  the 
greater  number  admitted  have  been  soldiers'  orphans.  The  boys  are  taken  care  of 
during  the  time  they  are  learning  a  trade.  Their  whole  time  in  the  day  seems  to  be 
given  to  this,  but  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  evening-school.  "  Every  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  institution  is  in  a  position  to  support  himself  respectably."  At  the 
Educational  Home  for  Boys,  a  branch  of  this  institution,  boys  from  3  to  10  years  are 
received,  kept  until  12  years  of  age,  and  then  transferred  to  the  institution  for  more 
advanced  training. 

The  reports  received  from  New  York  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  charities 
of  the  State.  Only  twelve  institutions  for  children  are  reported :  orphan-  and  half- 
orphan-homes  and  asylums,  7,  (of  which  1  is  for  colored  children  ;)  home  and  school 
for  soldiers'  orphans,  1 ;  juvenile-asylum,  1 ;  truant-home,  1 ;  and  2,  which,  from 
their  peculiar  character,  cannot  be  olassiiied :  The  Sheltering  Arms  and  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  both  located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
former  of  these  receives  children  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  no  other  institution  ; 
unfortunates  of  all  classes,  until  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  received  into  the  asy- 
lums especially  devoted  to  them ;  crippled  children  past  hope  of  cure,  who  for  this  reason 
would  not  be  admitted  to  other  homes  and  asylums;  children  whose  parents  have 
been  obliged  to  enter  a  hospital ;  children  rendered  temporarily  homeless  from  any 
cause.  Children  placed  in  this  institution  are  not  surrendered  to  it,  but  are  held  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  parents  and  relatives.  The  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name.  Medical  and  sur- 
gical treatment  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  cripples 
are  placed  within  reach  of  the  very  poorest.  Children  are  received  from  the  age  of  4 
to  14,  and  the  design  is  to  cure  them  rather  than  to  provide  a  home  for  incurables. 
This  institution  is  believed  to  be  entirely  unique  in  its  character.  The  New  York 
Juvenile-Asyluiii,  in  making  its  twenty-first  annual  report,  states  Miat  theve  have  been 
under  its  care  since  its  opening  16,909  children. 

Ohio  reports  childrens'  charities  as  follows:  orphan-asylums^  .5,  (of  which  one  is 
Jewish;)  children's  homes,  2 ;  industrial  school  and  children's  home,  1.  The  Ciuciu- 
uati  Orphan  Asylum,  one  of  the  oldest  charities  in  the  State,  reports  over  16,C00 
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orphaned  children  as  having  heen  edacated  under  its  care  and  started  on  the  road  to 
respectability  and  independence.  The  system  of  training  in  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
Inm  is  of  a  high  order  and  presents  some  peculiar  features.  '<  Special  attention  is 
given  to  each  child  to  direct  its  studies  to  that  vocation  which  in  its  future  life  it  is 
expected  to  follow." 

Froui  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  reported  a  charity  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character. 
Irs  object  is  to  provide  a  home  for  youths  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  for  whom, 
on  acfxinut  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  low  value  of  tbeir  unskilled  labor, 
the  work  of  maintaining  themselves  honestly  and  respectably  is  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  In  former  years  boys  of  10  and  upwards  were  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  learn  some  useful  handicraft ;  but  this  system 
has  taU^n  into  disuse,  being  practically  prohibited  by  the  trades-unions  and  other 
associations.  To  most  boys  of  this  age  who  try  to  maintain  themselves,  life  is  a  very 
unequal  fight,  and  no  wonder  if,  borne  down  by  discouragements,  they  fall  into  evil 
ways.  To  such  as  these  in  Baltimore  the  Boys'  Home  Society  extends  a  helping 
band.  It  is  conducted  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  Newsboy's  Lodging- 
HouMs  in  New  York.  The  boys  all  work  and  contribut'e  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
weekly  earnings  towards  the  support  of  the  home.  The  boys  are  surrounded  with  the 
comforts  and  influences  of  a  home,  are  given  the  elements  of  an  English  educatiop. 
and  a  library  of  500  volumes  is  provided  for  their  use. 

A  larg^  proportion  of  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  children  are  thorougU} 
catholic  in  their  charity,  asking  only  the  question  '*Is  the  child  friendless T"  But 
catholic  or  denominational,  they  are  doing  essentially  the  same  work,  and  through  their 
instmraentality  "a  large  average  of  muscle,  brain,  and  soul  is  trained  and  molded  and 
tetomed  to  the  community  in  a  few  years  in  the  form  of  educated  labor.''  One  defect 
alone  seems  apparent  in  their  administration  :  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  but  very 
few  are  industrial  pursuits  carried  to  any  extent  beyond  the  necessary  requirements 
of  the  institution.  When  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  an  effort  is  gen- 
erally made  to  procure  suitable  homes  for  them,  where  employment  will  be  given  or  a 
to^de  taught,  but  only  three  institutions  have  been  heard  from  where  any  systematic 
'* industrial  training"  is  attempted.  Girls  are  usually  instructed  in  housework,  cook- 
ing, and  sewing;  boys  are  employed  in  the  shoe-shop,  broom-factory,  garden,  and  on 
the  farm  connected  with  the  institution.  But  these  occupations,  while  forming  habits 
of  industry  which  are  invaluable,  do  not  assure  a  maintenance  for  the  future.  This, 
the  Wilson  Industrial  School,  in  New  York,  and  the  industrial  school  connected  with 
the  Brooklyn  Female  Employment  Society — both  for  girls — and  the  Episcopal  Orphan 
Home,  of  Brooklyn— for  boys  and  girls— aim  to  supply.  In  the  latter,  the  art  of  printing 
is  thoroughly  taught.  Job-printing  is  dope,  and  two  books,  one  of  160,  the  other  of 
400,  pages  have  been  stereotyped.  A  monthly  paper— a  double-sheet — 15^  by  11  inches, 
is  issued  by  the  institution.  The  orphans  remain  until  the  age  of  16  or  18  and  then 
go  into  the  world  with  such  a  knowledge  of  a  skilled  industry  as  will  insure  them  a 
comfortablo  maintenance. 

Toe  industrial  school  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Female  Employment  Society 
is  conducted  as  follows :  Children  begin  in  a  sewing-class,  where  they  are  instructed 
in  plain  needle-work.  From  this  they  graduate  into  the  fine-work-room,  where  they 
at  once  begin  to  earn  wages.  After  becoming  proficient  in  this  they  can  secure  situa- 
tions outside  or  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  society  at  remunerative  wages. 
Those  who  show  any  special  aptitude,  and  who  wish  to  do  so,  graduate  from  the  fine- 
work-room  into  the  dressmaking-department,  where  they  are  taught  the  trade  thor- 
oughly and  fitted  to  do  business  for  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  paid 
Idt  what  they  do.  The  snperiority  of  this  system  over  the  ordinary  apprentice-system 
is  apparent.  Dressmakers'  apprentices  are  paid  nothing  and  those  who  are  really  poor 
cannot  afford  the  time  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  trade.  The  in- 
dustrial school,  while  giving  the  girls  a  means  of  support,  affords  them  at  the  same 
time  mneh  better  facilities  for  learning. 
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The  Wilsoo  Industrial  School,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  is  conducted  on  essentially 
the  same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  '*  house- work-cl ass,''  in  which  girls  are  trained  ia 
the  different  kinds  of  house-work  for  situations  in  families.  In  both  these  schools  the 
fine- work- and  the  dressmaking -departments  z:re  self-sustaining.  The  Wilson  School 
has  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years. 

TABLE  XXn.— REFORM-SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  XXII  of  the 
appendix  and  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the  abstracts  of  educational  progress  in 
the  several  States.  Th^  following  is  a  summary  by  States  of  the  number  of  schools, 
the  number  of  superintendents  and  assistants,  the  number  of  yonths  committed  to  tho 
schools  during  the  year,  the  number  of  inmates,  the  number  of  inmates  instructed,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries. 

Statistical  summary  of  reform-schools. 


State. 

t 

's 

S 

li 
■11 

11 

1 

1 

s 

B 

§ 

1 
s 

1 

u 

1 

Connootictit    ••..•••••••..•••.•••.•••••.••••••••• 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
4 
S 
1 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

35 
15 
18 
17 
16 
13 
16 
34 
83 
34 
15 
11 
144 
53 
43 
18 
13 
15 
9 

175 

153 

69 

70 

90 

160 

46 

183 

719 

1,819 

47 

115 

1.906 

675 

413 

113 

389 
153 
56 
157 
174 
118 
140 
365 

1.393 
669 
103 
154 

3,801 
902 
439 
311 

163 
35 
SO 
S4 

170 
36 
87 
93 

1,700 

niinois 

100 

Tndf  Al)  A  -^,,--^,-, - 

Iowa. •..-.. 

350 

Kontacky - 

400 

LooisiADA 

37 

90 

fiO 

99 

155 

19 

30 

389 

350 

439 

31 

18 
09 
66 

363 

913 
48 
75 

357 
60 

356 
53 

200 

HAine 

1,900 

MAiyUnd 

1,813 

MASflAcbusetU 

4,873 

HichigAn 

3,800 

New  HAmpflhlTA 

300 

"Sew  Jersey 

500 

New  York 

5,304 

Ohio 

3,657 

I'eDnsylTAiiiA ..... 

1,000 

Rhode  laland 

2,000 

Sonth  CArolioA 

Vermont 

50 

58 

135 
113 

95 

65 

350 

District  of  Colombia 

300 

Total 

34 

579 

6.85e 

8,371 

1,675 

1,906 

£7, 747 

Two  schools  do  not  report  the  number  of  assistants  and  three  schools  do  not  report 
number  of  inmates. 


TABLE  XXm.— SUMMARY  OF*  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MIia>ED. 

Table  XXm  of  the  appendix  presents  statistics  of  schools  for  theinstraction  of  feeble- 
minded youth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 
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SSati$Hodl  aummary  of  ackooU  for  the  instruetUm  of  ike  feeble-minded. 


State. 

III 

m 

III 

5 

Cflonn^mt r 

10 
fi3 

87 

m^-Friv                   ..      .  ,     , -   ,-  , 

100 

i^^mtwrkr,  .       , 

73 
49 

308 

New  York 

176 

oyo 

^nntylraoiA 

50 

S23 

Total 

S13 

758 

TABLB  XXIY. — BENEFACTIONS. 

The  following  summary)  drawn  from  Table  XXIY  of  the  appendix,  exhibits  the  total 
of  donations  and  legacies  by  individaals  in  aid  of  education  from  October  15, 1872,  to 
October  15, 1873,  so  far  as  reported  to  this  Office,  and  the  classes  of  institutions  in  the 
serend  States  which  are  the  objects  of  the  benefactions.  The  total  amount  of  these 
reported  was  $11,2S6,977.  The  amount  reported  for  the  preceding  year  was  $9,957,494. 
The  above  figures,  however,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  total  gifts  for  educa- 
tional objects  for  the  year.  The  Office  has  no  precise  data  for  estimating  numerous 
minor  gifts  by  individuals  and  societies,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  would  aggregate 
at  least  two  millions  of  dollars. 


SUU'uHoal  eufMHory  ofhenefaciUmSf  hy  insUtutione, 


reneges 

Schools  of  seieoee 

Schools  of  theology 

Hedienl  eoUeges.  du) 

InstitoUons  for  the  superior  in* 

•tnction  of  women 

Secoodsjry  instmction ^.. 

Libraries 

Moasiunsof  nstoral history  .... 

Deaf  sod  domb 

BUnd... 

Peabody  ftand 


Total. 


$8,936,141 

780,656 

619, 801 

78,600 

958.005 
575.  S41 
370,011 
131,680 
4,000 

15,000 
135,840 

17.000 


11, 3:16,  on 


11 


m 


11 


16,075,395 

Sfil.  119 

919,958 

66,100 

991,425 
357,606 
188,011 


3,500 


135,840 
17,000 


7,805,177 


III 

o 

11,979,909 

178.681 

33,900 

6,000 

11,500 
909,885 
150,000 


15,000 


i,  877, 168 


t 


$578,575 

6^600 

340,000 


9.500 


986.675 


Set 


$944,995 
14.765 
96.843 
1,000 

16,000 
7,500 


310,403 


^1 


$67,044 

500 

500 

5,500 

580 

950 

41,000 

131,680 

500 


947,554 


The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  benefactions  to  the  several  classes  of 
institutions  and  to  what  uses  the  same  are  to  be  applied : 
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StatisUcal  wmmary  ofhenefactumSf  hy  States, 


State. 

1 

a 

ft 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

AlAbama 

Hooo 

ArkaoMks 

California 

348,555 

603,821 

600 

$12,500 
455, 784 

$150,000 

$14,841 

C<»inecticat 

Delaware 

600 

Florida 

Georgia 

37,650 

378,339 

327,384 

65,755 

12,000 

125,425 

6,000 

237,000 

3, 50S,  196 

1,057,619 

145,000 

124,587 

3,000 

SS6,000 

82,000 

35,150 

306, 61« 

208,384 

63,000 

12,000 

121,500 

6,000 

212,500 

3,505,500 

250,100 

142,000 

124,587 

nUnoia 

46,777 

Indiana 

$5,030 

Iowa 

2,755 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

500 

4,000 

AfArvlAnil                        -  -    -    - 

800 

Massachosetta 

442,500 

33,625 
3,000 

2,000 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssonri 

202,500 
22,000 

11,500 

1.000 

ycbraska 

l^evada 

New  Hampshire 

133,630 

176,720 

1,293,235 

58,760 

36^100 

2,875 

657,824 

27.522 

8,743 

654.350 

6,259 

35.358 

334,058 

800 

59,993 

4,775 

1,000 

900 

145,840 

3,695 

128.500 

716,073 

56,760 

269.200 

60,000 

5.000 

New  Jersey 

18,100 
451, 177 

New  York 

15,000 

North  Carolina • 

Ohio   

50,000 

35.500 

Oreson     .  ..  .  .............................. 

Pennsylvania -. 

438,325 
4,000 
3,0C0 

636.750 
5,000 
7,158 

252,500 

20,163 

99,300 

Hhode  Island  .. 

Soaih  Carolina 

5,743 
100 

Tennessee  ..  ................................. 

Texas 

Vennont 

Virginia 

63,058 

l.COO 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

31,229 
3,775 

7.000 

District  of  Colambla 

Colorado 

Wvominir 

Soathem  States 

Total 

11,226,977 

8,238,141 

780,658 

619.801 

78»fl00 
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Statistical  summary  of  henefactionSj  hy  States — Continned. 


State. 

^11 

li 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ai 

1  ; 

: 

; 

Ai*Hinii ,,  ,  . 

HOOO 

ArkBnriM 

'^*«fiiniiA 

15.350 
137,315 

1165. 864 
10,622 

1100 

Delaware 

Florida 

..................... 

Georgia 

1,000 

4,680 
100,000 

1,500 
19,500 
14,000 

Uiinoii 

570 

Miaoa   .  . .   

L»«a 

KamaA                               •••■■  • 

KestQckj 

3,400 

25 

»S00 

Tifmiaiana                      

MaiM 

20,000 

Hiryland 

898 
70, 372 

1,000 

Maraacboaettn 

HOOO 

102,500 

126,455 

16,000 

Mkbigan 

MmseaoCa 

^imimipni 

3,000 
41,000 

HWHiri 

• 

Nebraska 

X«vada 

X««  Hampshire t r  -  - 

1,000 

55,865 
30,000 
70.512 

7,654 

120 

9.248 

425 

** 

K«w  Jerse J 

New  York 

31,125 

100 

Xorth  Carottna .'. 

Ohw 

5,000 
2,875 
54.500 
19,500 

900 

1,500 

Onspm 

Peonsyl  vania 

1.300 

110, 716 
1,022 

2.500 

1,000 

Rhode  Island 

3,000 

Sottth  Carolioa 

2,500 

1.500 

Tciaa 

1,259 

8.100 

1,500 

800 

20,565 

VermoDt 

20,000 
17,000 

100 

VbyinU 

W««|  Virginia 

Wiaeonsin 

1,200 



Dwtrict  of  Colombia 

1,000 

Colomdo 

1,000 
200 

Wyowinff        

SoQtbem  Stat(» 

r  alO,000 
I  6135, 840 

1 

Total 

252,005 

575, 241 

379,011 

131,680 

19,000 

152,  840 

a  Frcedmen's  schools. 
E— VII 


b  Peabody  fund. 
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TABLE  XXV.— EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIOX8. 

The  table  of  the  appendix  presents  a  list  of  original  and  new  editions  of  worKs  an 

educational  and  related  topics  which  issued  from  the  press  of  the  country  in  1873.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  educators  for  purposes  of  reference. . 

The  annexed  is  a  summary  of  the  works  by  classes: 

Summary  of  the  number  of  educational  publioationt. 

Number  of  firms,  169;  number  of  books,  7*27 : 

On  art 30 

Biography 32 

Education &5 

Geography  and  travels 3:J 

History 72 

LawJ..... tt5 

Mathematics 20 

Mechanics 26 

Medicine.  ..w. 84 

Natural  sciences ^ 88 

Philology  and  translations 54 

Political  economy  and  social  science 10 

Theology  and  religion 74 

Miscellaneous 24 

Total 727 

TABLE  XXVI.— KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subject  of  Kindergarten-culture  is  receiving  more  general  and  more  intelligent 
attention  than  ever  before  and  the  number  of  Kindergarten  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  in  each  State,  as  reported,  is  as  follows : 


Kentucky 2 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 3 

Missouri 1 

Now  Jersey 6 

UnitedStates 42 


New  York II 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 2 

Rhode  Island 1 

Wisconsin I 

District  of  Columbia 2 


Others  are  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  but  no  reports  have  been  received  from  them 

A  great  hinderance  to  the  general  establishment  of  Kindergarten  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  properly-trained  teachers.  The  only  normal  Kindergarten  in  the  country  ia 
the  one  established  about  five  years  since,  in  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Kriege. 

Results  of  the  method, — It  is  claimed  that,  wherever  the  Kindergarten-idea  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved.  ProC  Hail- 
man,  of  Louisville,  says : 

The  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  physical  and  mental  development  is  more  than 
satisfactory.  The  children  grow  strong,  vigorous,  energetic ;  they  attain  frill  and  oou- 
scions  control  of  their  muscles  |  become  nimble  and  skillful ;  the  glow  of  health  upon 
their  cheeks,  the  fire  of  energy  in  their  eyes,  elasticity  and  decision  in  their  movements 
Mentally,  they  become  so  m  the  superiors  of  children  who  have  not  enjoyed  Kinder- 
garten-culture that,  for  the  first  four  years,  at  least  in  the  elementary  school,  thev  ac- 
comp»lish  fully  twice  as  much.  •  •  •  This  is  due,  not  only  to  their  greater  physi- 
cal vigor  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  imparted  by  the  Kindergarten,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  habits  of  attention,  concentration,  industry,  and  free  obedience,  which 
they  owe  to  Frobel's  system. 
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Tegiimony  of  UacKen. — All  the  reports  reeeived  from  teaoliers  who  have  taken  pupils 
from  the  Kindergarten  mention  the  superiority  of  these  children  over  others  in  their 
capaeity  for  learning,  owing  to  the  carefnl  cultivation  of  all  their  capabilities,  particu- 
larly their  observing  faculties.  They  show  great  quickness  of  mental  perception  and 
advance  n^sidly  in  the  studies  they  undertake.  The  foundations  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence are  so  well  laid  in  the  occupations  and  lessons  of  the  Kindergarten,  that  geometry 
will  not  be  to  them  the  dry,  unmeaning  study  it  is  to  most,  but  becomes  an  old,  famil- 
iar friend  when  met  with  in  the  text-book. 

The  scope  for  invention  given  in  the  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  tends  to  awaken 
the  ^Multies  and  develop  individual  talent.  There  is  no  art,  science,  or  industry, 
which,  in  its  first  principles,  is  not  represented  in  the  occupation»of  the  Kindergarten. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten  gives  the  starting-point  for 
each  science  and  each  profession. 

PtihHe  Kindergdriem  im  Boston  and  in  St,  Louis, — Boston  and  St.  Louis  have  established 
pnbUc  Kindergarten.    Of  the  Boston  Kindergarten  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  says: 

The  primary  teachers  who  have  received  the  children  prepared  in  this  Kindergarten 
find  them  so  much  more  intelligent,  capable,  and  well  behaved  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  children  that  they  express  great  hope  that  the  city  will  establish  Kiudergiirten  in. 
an  the  wards.  * 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the  public^  schools  of  St.  Louis,  says 
of  the  public  Kindergarten  in  that  city :  "  The  experiment  is  a  remarkably  successful 
one."  The  results  during  the  short  time  this  Kindergarten  has4)een  in  operation  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  the  public-school-teachers  desire  nothing  more  heartily  than 
to  see  the  Kindergarten-idea  prevail  in  all  the  primary  schools.  The  testimony  of  all 
who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten-method  is  unanimous  that  as  a 
loeaDs  to  an  end  nothing  can  be  better  and  that  it  will  be  found  a  matter  of  economy 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  public-school-system. 

Plato,  in  the  Laws,  speaking  of  the  **  divine  necessities  of  knowledge  ''—the  disciplines 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  tme  knowledge,  "  against  which  no  god  contends 
or  ever  will  contend  " — sketches  the  Egyptian  system  of  training  for  '*  every  child  " 
—a  plan  qnite  analogous  to  the  Kindergarten  of  our  day. 

All  freemen,  I  conceive,  should  learn  as  much  of  these  various  disciplines  as  every 
chQd  in  Egypt  is  taught  when  he  learns  his  alphabet.  In  that  country,  systems  of 
ealcnlation  have  been  actually  invented  for  the  use  of  children,  which  they  learn  as  a 
pleasure  and  amusement.  They  have  to  distribute  apples  and  garlands,  adaptdng^  the 
same  number  either  to  a  larger  or  less  number  of  persons ;  and  j^ey  distribute  pugilists 
and  wrestlers  as  they  follow  one  another,  or  pair  together  by  lot.  Another  mode  of 
amosing  them  is  b^  taking;  vessels  of  gold,  and  brass,  and  silver,  and  ^e  like,  and 
miDding  them  or  distributing  them  without  mingling.  As  I  was  saying,  they  adapt 
to  their  amoaement  the  numbers  in  common  use,  and  in  this  way  make  more  intelli^- 
hle  to  their  pupils  the  arrangements  and  movements  of  armies  and  expeditions,  and  in 
the  management  of  a  household  they  make  people  more  useful  to  themselves  and  more 
wide-awa^e ;  and  again,  *n  measurements  of  things  which  have  length  and  breadth 
and  depth,  they  free  us  Itom  that  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  ignorance  of  all  these 
things  which  is  natural  to  man.— Jowett's  Plato's  Diau>gues,  vol.  iv,  book  vii,  p.  356. 

.  TABLE  XXVII.— PATENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCHOOL- FURNITURE. 

The  material  for  this  statement  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
The  following  summary,  shows  for  what  descriptions  of  furniture,  &c,,  patents  were 
granted  daring  the  year,  and  the  residences,  by  States,  of  the  patentees : 
Nomber  of  patents 33 

PR>m  California 1 

Fromniinois 4 

From  Indiana 3 

Fromlowa.... 1 

From  Kentucky , 1 

From  Maine..... 1 

From  Maryland 1 
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From  Massachasette. 3 

From  Michigan 1 

From  Missouri 1 

From  New  Jersey , 1 

From  New  York 9 

From  PennsylvaDia .• 5 

From  Colorado  Territory 1 

Total 33 

« 

Improvements  in  desks  and  seats 13 

Improvement  in  blackboard-erasers 1 

Improvements  in  slates,  slate-frames,  &c 5 

^Improvements  in  slate-cleaners 2 

Improvement  in  guide  and  blotter  for  writing-books 1 

Improvement  in  musical  blackboards^ I 

Jmprovements  in  blackboards 2 

Improvements  in  drawing-boards,  &c : 5 

Improvement  in  book-cover-protectors 1 

Improvements  in  book-covers 2 

Total 33 


COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS. 

Having  considered  tbe  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  in  detail,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  (so  far  as  the  classification  admits  of  it)  the  number  of  instructors  and 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  1673,  with 
the  numbers  as  given  by  the  census  of  1670. 

CENSUS  OF  1870. 

Tiie  classification  of  institutions  by  the  census  and  the  number  of  instructors  and  of 
pupils  in  each  class  were  as  follows : 


CollegoA,  for  men  and  for  women  . . 

Academies 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  science  and  agricolture. 

Commercial  schools 

Schools  of  artandmnsio 

Asylnms  for  the  blind 

Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. . 

Asylnm^  for  idiots, 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Schools  of  mining 

Other  technical  schools 

Other  private  schools 

Normal  S^ihools -. 

Other  pttbllc  schools 

Grand  total 


Instmctors.      Papils. 


3,903 

6,190 

78 

599 

357 

149 

478 

440 

147 

232 

88 

23 

30 

115 

25,077 

588 

182,616 


221,042 


73,844 

129,404 

1,673 

6,746 

4,095 

1.790 

-  19, 163 

10.4^ 

1.403 

3,558 

6?« 

170 

114 

2,05i 

726, 68y 

18,59£ 

6.209.468 


7,209,938 
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STATISTICS  COLLECTEp  BY  THE  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION  IN   1873. 

The  following  summary  is  a  recapital0.tion  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  the  various 
public  and  private  schools  included  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix.* 


Where  reported. 


Instractors. 


Pupils. 


In  pabUc-scbool-syBtems  of  States,  &&,  Table  I 

In  priTate  elementary  schools,  Table  I 

In  normal  schoola,  Table  m  ...: 

In  bosioesB-ooUeges,  Table  IV 

In  academies  and  seminaries,  Table  V 

In  special  preparatory  schools,  Table  YI 

In  colleges  for  women,  Table  Vn 

In  ooUegea,  (classical  and  preparatory  departments,)  Table  Yin 
In  colleges,  (scientific  and  preparatory  deportments,)  Table  IX. . . 

In  schools  of  theology,  Table  X 

In  schools  of  law,  Table  XI 

In  schocds  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  Table  XII 

In  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  Table  XIX 

In  schools  for  blind.  Table  XX 

In  schof^  for  orphans.  Table  XXI 

In  reform-schoola.  Table  XXH 

In  sehocOs  for  feeble-minded.  Table  XXni 

Grand  aggregate  reported  in  1873 


216,721 

al2,100 

887 

514 

5,058 

690 

2.120 

a,  106 

747 

573 

158 

1,148 

289 

545 

M,484 

5579 

213 


7,935,596 

480.343 

16,620 

22,397 

118, 570 

12,487 

24,  G13 

52,053 

8,950 

3,838 

2,11^ 

8.681 

4,534 

1.916 

22,107 

8,371 

758 


246,932 


8,723,945 


a  Estimated. 


b  Sai)eriDtondonts  and  assistants. 


SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The  importance  of  intelligent  oversight  of  schools  finds  continuaUy  increasing  rec- 
ognition with  our  people.  In  some  fonii^  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union 
has  now  both  general  and  local  superintendence.  The  system  abides  where  it  has  al- 
ready fonnd  a  lodgment  and  steadily  makes  its  way  to  points  beyond.  Arkansas  has 
in  1673,  exchanged  its  former  circuit-supervision  for  the  closer  inspection  of  county- 
snperintendency.  Indiana  has  put  county-superintendents  in  place  of  the  county-ex- 
aminers it  had  before.  North  Carolina  is  calling  ^or  a  kindred  change  and  Maine  de- 
sires the  restoration  of  the  superintendency  it  had.  Tennessee,  after  abolishing  it,  has 
restored  it.  And  although,  from  false  ideas  of  economy  or  from  discontent  with  the  im- 
perfect work  which  small  salaries  secure,  there  have  been  mutterings  against  it  in  some 
qoarters,  good  supervision  abundantly  justifies  itself  by  its  efiects,  wherever  a  judi- 
cious liberality  provides  salaries  sufficient  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  men  and  enable 
them  to  give  their  undivided  time  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  A 
universal  adoption  of  the  system  on  this  liberal  plan  would  probably  do  more  than  an- 
other single  thing  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  States. 

That  there  shall  be  some  sort  of  supervision  is  decided  by  the  general  suffrage  above 
ndicated.  Headship  and  oversight,  in  one  form  or  another,  are,  indeed,  essential  to 
every  organization.  Order  comes  constantly  from  settled  law ;  and  law,  men  perceive, 
must  not  only  have  an  authoritative  source,  but  also  some  executive  direction.  Hence 
heads  for  every  household,  engineers  for  every  machine,  officers  for  every  society,  and 
l^vemments  to  enact  regulations  for  communities  and  see  that  these  regulations  are 
enforced.  No  farm  without  some  head  farmer;  no  factory  without  its  foreman;  no 
commonwealth  without  a  line  of  associated  agencies  to  look  after  the  administration 
of  the  laws.  The  idea  of  experienced  supervision  meets  us  everywhere ;  that  of  aban- 
donment of  valuable  interests  to  mere  blind  impulse,  nowhere. 

*Tbi8  samioary  doea  not  iaclado  pupils  in  city-scbool-system.i,  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  inclnded . 
in  the  Statc-systemn. 
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And  in  the  oase  of  the  pabltc  schools  such  sapervision  is  called  for  by  peculiar  cir- 
comstoDceB.  Oar  edAcational  systems  are  yet  comparatively  new  and  need  skilled 
watching  to  prevent  friction  in  their  working  and  bring  all  parts  in  harmonious  ac- 
cord. Our  territorial  limits  are  immense ;  and,  without  this  skillful  watching,  incompe- 
tence, mismanagement,  or  petty  tyranny  may  easily  be  hidden  in  the  remoter  country 
schools  and  in  the  intense  life  of  cities,  and  work  out  miserable  issues.  We  have,  more- 
over, in  our  States  and  Territories,  upwards  of  200,000  teachers.  These  are  of  all  de- 
grees of  qualifioation  for  their  work ;  some  e^>ecially  and  laboriously  educated  for  it ; 
some  with  but  Just  the  ordinary  training  of  elementary  and  grammar-schools.  Great 
numbers  of  them  have  had  little  opportunity  for  witnessing  the  best  methods  of  man- 
agement and  teaching ;  others,  whatever  their  natural  or  acquired  capacities,  eut«r 
the  ranks  each  year  as  raw  recruits,  to  take  the  places  of  retired  or  dying  veterans. 
With  such  material,  some  oversight  and  guidance,  in  the  great  tusk  uf  forming  the 
minds,  manners,  and  morals  of  our  youth,  are  obviously  a  necessity. 

Of  course,  this  necessity  existing,  the  more  experienced,  able,  active,  and  coutiniioua 
the  oversight  and  guidance  can  be  made,  the  better  it  must  be  for  all  concerned.  A 
man  that  ondertakes  a  snperintendency  of  schools  with  little  preparation  for  its  duties, 
and  gives  these  only  such  time  as  he  can  spare  from  more  absorbing  occupations,  can 
hardly  exercise  a  permanently  beneficial  influence.  The  flutter  excited  by  his  hasty 
entrances  and  hurried  examinations  soon  Tanishes,  and  schools  sink  back  into  the  old 
routine^  with  a  sigh  of  relief  or  of  exhanstion.  But  let  one,  energetio,  scholarly,  Jodi- 
oions,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  of  the  happiest  meth- 
ods of  instmction,  give  his  whole  time  and  heart  to  this  great  work,  and  there  will  be 
a  leverage  beneath  the  schools  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  elevation.  Moving  continuously, 
among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  them  and  with  their  work, 
be  will  animate  the  despondent,  stimulate  the  slow,  enlighten  the  inexperienced,  show 
this  one  how  to  manage,  that  one  how  to  teach,  and,  cheering  skill  by  kind  encourage- 
ment, aiding  uncertainty  with  wise  advice,  will  infuse  a  life  not  previously  existent, 
'bring  order  out  of  whatever  confusion  may  have  reigned,  and  mold  the  various  ele- 
ments beneiith  his  influence  into  an  accordant  and  harmoniously-working  whole.  Hia 
worth  with  parents  and  citizens  is  equally  effidotive.  The  general  secunng  of  such 
men  for  superintendents  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  school-history  of  the 
United  States.  To  get  them,  however,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  desirable, 
there  will  need  to  be,  in  many  quarters,  a  large  increase  of  salaries  and  greater 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  men.  Men  of  high  character  and  liberal  culture  are  too 
much  in  demand  in  other  lines  to  give  themselves  to  the  snperintendency  of  schools, 
without  the  means  of  such  oomfortable  livelihood  as  will  relieve  them  from  oppres- 
sive family-care  aijid  enable  them  to  give  to  the  employment  sufficient  time  to  make 
it  a  success.  But,  except  in  cities,  the  offered  compensation  is  now  below  $1,000  almost 
everywhere.  New  York  alone  appears  to  actually  reach  that  rate  throughout  her  conn- 
ties,  though  Pennsylvania  approaches  it  with  her  least  salaries  and  in  many  oasee  goes 
beyond  it.  In  Texas  the  rate  has  been  nominally  |1,200,  but  in  fact  much  less.  In 
Kansas  it  comes  down  to  |900 ;  in  New  Jersey  the  average  is  below  $600 ;  in  CaUfomia, 
about  $620;  in  Nevada,  $575;  in  Arkansas,  $400 ;  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  apparently 
about  the  same;  in  Iowa, $390;  in  West  Virginia, $254 ;  in  Tennessee, $228 ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, $217,  with  the  possibility  of  increase  from  the  county-treasury,  of  which  increase 
as  an  actuality  there  appears  no  trace.  In  almost  all  our  older  States  suoh  sums  are 
wholly  insufficient  for  effective  family-support.  As  long  as  only  such  continue  to  be 
paid,  the  superintendents  must  either  be  unmarried  men,  (which  is  not  generally  de- 
sirable,) or  must  have  private  means  to  supplement  their  salaries,  or  must  devote  their 
main  time  to  other  business  and  give  Just  occasional  spare  hours  to  the  schools.  Effi- 
cient, energetic  supervision  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  in  these  circumstances.  A  first 
requisite  in  order  to  this  is  an  extensive  increase  of  salaries,  enabling  men  of  proper 
character  to  make  the  snperintendency  their  only  work  and  stimulating  them  to  the 
bestowment  on  it  of  their  highest  powers  and  energies.  The  larger  towns  and  cities 
wisely  bid  for  the  best  talent  with  salaries  of  $2,000  to  $5,000  and  find  it  pay  to  do  so. 
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A  lengtheuing  of  the  term  of  office  would  be  another  means  to  the  some  end.  In  by 
lar  the  greater  portion  of  the  States  the  saperintendente  are  chosen  to  serve  for  only 
one-  and  two-year-terms.  This  may  be  long  enough  for  men  that  have  other  occupa- 
tions to  fall  back  on,  and  donbtlesss  seems  to  good  school-teachers  too  long  to  endure 
the  mismanagement  of  Ignomnt  or  tyrannical  incumbents ;  but  it  is  too  short  to  win 
from  more  permanent  employments  a  sufficient  number  of  really  first-class  men.  Such 
tan  make  more  at  other  work  than  can  be  made  ttom  a  snperintendeucy  of  schools, 
and,  thoagh  they  may  be  willing  to  forego  prospective  gains  for  the  sake  of  exerting 
an  inflaence  fbr  good,  must  have  more  time  than  just  a  year  or  two  for  the  exercise  of 
a  Cir-Teaehing  infiuence.  They  must  have  this  time  to  form  full  acquaintance  with 
their  fields,  to  sow  in  them  the  good  seed  of  a  thorough  education,  and  to  develop 
from  it  the  harvests  they  desire.  They  must  have  it  to  weed  ont  incompetent  school- 
teachers, to  bring  those  of  higher  qualifications  to  the  front,  to  thoroughly  test  any  new 
system  of  instmction,  to  accomplish  from  it  the  best  possible  results,  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  large  plans  for  school-improvement,  and  to  leave  some  permanently  visible 
impression  of  their  having  lived  and  labored  in  these  fields.  And  since  this  cannot  be, 
with  such  short  tenns,  unless  through  frequent  re-elections,  of  which  one  always  must 
stand  painfrdly  in  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  thesdtolarly  and  able  men  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  superintendenoy  of  schools  drift  off  fit>m  this  useful  and  honorable  occu- 
psitioii  to  others  that  give  prospects  of  more  settled  homes  and  more  visiUe  reward 
for  their  exertions.  To  remedy  the  loss  which  hence  ensues  and  to  secure  the  most 
valuable  style  of  service,  will  it  not  pay— besides  increasing  salaries-^to  lengthen  out 
the  terra  of  office  generally  to  the  three  years  of  New  Jersey,  NeW  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virgina,  or  the  four  years  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Texas,  with  such 
piuspccts  of  a  rejection  upon  good  behavior  as  shall  encourage  hope  of  a  still  greater 
pefmaneneyf 

TIQ  something  like  this  comes  to  be  the  case,  the  counties  wiU  have  to  be  content 
with  less  than  the  highest  measure  of  efficiency — with  service  snatched  fit>m  other 
eceopations  and  sandwiched  in  between  engagements  here  and  there — with  men,  toO) 
who,  however  conscientious  and.  inherently  able  they  may  be,  still  must  quite  often 
laek  tho  rounded  education,  finished  oulture,  and  weU-proved  powers  which  only  long 
tmnm  and  fatr  salaries  can  command. 
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Superviaion  of  public  schools  cm  the 


States. 

Designation  of  officers. 

Modifications. 

Alabama » 

County-superintendents 

With  two  school-directors  for  e%ch  coiuity . 
"With  school-trustees  in  districts 

Arkansas 

County-superint.endents 

California 

County  .superintendents 

With  county-boards  of  examination 

With  acting    school-visitors    and    city- 
superintendents. 
With  a  city-superintendent  in  Wilmington 

Members  and  secretaries  of  county -boards 

of  public  instruction. 
Members  and  secretaries  of  county-boards 

of  public  instruction. 
With  township-boards  of  trustees  and 

school-directors. 
With  township-boards  of   trustees  tad 

school-directors. 

With  townsbip-boards  of  directors 

With  nnnntv-lK>ftrds  of  examiners 

Connecticut      ....... 

Town  •school- visitors. 

Delaware 

County*8uperintendents 

Florida 

County*superintendents 

Georgia 

Connty  •commissioners ^ 

Illinois      

County-superintendents 

Indiana ■^ 

ConntT-sunerintendents 

Iowa  .  .............. 

Connty -superintendents 

KanMS    .  r  - ,  r  -  - 

CouDtv.BUDerintendents 

Kentucky 

PnnntrT^.AnnimiAAinnprA 

T^ifcli  diatrict-tmsteoB  •....•••.•••..-••••. 

Lonisiana 

DiNdsion-suDcrinteudents 

With  school-directors  in  the  parishes 

Of  towns  or  school-districts 

Maine    

Superintending  school-committees 
County-commissioners,  (three  to 
five  for  each  county.) 

Tni!Fn.iw>.hnnl..A(iTnTinitt.M*R . . 

Maryland 

Wif h  fi  fionntv-flXfliniD^r  --r- r  r -r 

'M'as4acliTisAtts 

With  town-  and  city-superintendents 

With  district-school-boards 

Michigan 

CountV'Snnerintendents 

Alinnesota  .w...r..... 

Countv-sunerintendents 

With  district-school-boards 

Mississippi 

Ponnt'r.flnnArintendentfi 

With  distriot-sohool-boards 

Missouri 

Cnnntv.RnTiArintendeiitji 

With  townshin-school-boards 

Nebraska 

Countv-sunerintendent-s 

With  district-school-boards 

Nevada ., 

CountV'SUDerintendents 

With  distriot-sohooUboards -. 

New  Jersey 

Xown.school-committees . 

Xown-fliiTiprlnttf^Tidontfl  ftllowf^d 

Conntv-snTM*rlntpnd<*nts  .  . . ,  ^ . . , 

With  district-school- trustees 

New  York 

Countv-commissioners 

With  sixteen  city-superintendents 

With  conntv-examiners -. 

North  Carolina 

Ohio i 

Diatrict-  and  city  boards  of  edu- 1 
cation,  with  their  respective  i 
presidents;  district-  and  city- 
superintendents,                        j 

With  both  State-  and  county-examiners  I 
and  district-boards  of  education.            | 

»£xamin«ra. 
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9mrral  Statm  and  T€rrUorie$,  1^3-74. 


Mode  of  election. 


By  the  people ■ 

Bj  eooDtj-echool-offioera 

By  the  people 

^tbe  people 

Appointed  by  the  governor 

Elected  by  the  coanty-bo«rd« 

Eleeted  by  the  coonty-boarda 

Qeeted  by  the  people 

Elected  by  towiuhip-trostees 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Appointed  by  countycoorts  of  claims. 


ippointed  by  governor  on   nomina* 
tion  by  State-anperintendcnt. 

Elected  by  the  people 

Appointed  by  Judges  of  oircoit  oonrts. 


SapeHntendents  by  school-commit- 
tees;  scbool-committoes  by  the  people. 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  count  y-oommissioners 

Appointed  by  State-board  of  education . 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Elected  by  the  people 

Appointed  by  State-board  of  educa- 
catkn,  subject  to  approval  by 
board  of  coonty- freeholders. 

Bkcted  by  the  people 

Coamisskmers  by  the  people ;  exam- 
iners by  oommissiouers. 

The  State-examiners  (3)  by  State- 
sobool-oommiaeioner. 

The  oonnty  (3)  by  the  probate-jadge 
of  each  county. 

tEocb. 


Time 

of 
service. 


rsort. 
2 

1 
S 
3 

1 

4 

4 


3 
*2 


tl 


Compensation  for  services. 


Five  per  cent,  of  school-moneys  disbursed  and  $3  per 

diem  for  actual  service.    *'  Not  less  than  |300." 
Prom  1300  to  9^00  per  annum. 

For  each  school-district,  $20.  Avemge,$690  per  annum. 
School-visitors,  93  per  diem  for  actuoi  service. 

Postage,  traveling-charges,  and  expense  of  distributing 

forms. 
From  nothing  up  to  $600. 

From  93  to  15  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

From  $400  to  91,000  per  annum. 

For  actual  service,  94  per  diem. 

For  actual  service,  93  per  diem.    Average,  about  9390. 
From  93  per  diem  to  91.500  per  annum,  according  to 

school-population. 
9100  per  annum,  with  93  for  each  school-district,  $3  for 

each  coLred-school  visited,  and  1  per  cent  on  moneys 

disbursed. 
9*2,500  per  annum ;  in  New  Orleans,  (sixth  division,) 

94,000. 
91.50  per  diem  for  8er\ices,  with  traveling-expenses. 
Commissioners,  *'not  over  9100;''   examiners,  from 

9500  to  93,300. 
Committee-men,  91-50  per  diem  for  actnal  service; 

superintendents,  different  rates,  according  to  popu- 
lation, dec. 
From  93  to  95  per  diem  for  actual  service. 
For  each  school-district,  910.    In  larger  count  ies,  91 ,000 

to  91,200  per  annum. 
For  actual  service,  95  per  diem. 
For  actual  service,  95  per  diem. 
For  actual  service,  93  to  95  per  diem. 
"  Such  compensation  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  board 

of  commissioners  of  county ;"  "  at  least  all  necessary 

traveling-expenses."    Average,  9795. 
"  Such  reasonable  compensation  as  the  town  may  de- 
termine." 
Ten  cents  for  each  child  of  school-age  in  the  county. 

Not  less  than  9500  nor  more  than  91.200  per  annum. 

Average,  about  $195. 
From  State,  9d)0  per  annum  for  salary ;  from  county, 

9200  for  exi>enses. 
Examiners  93  per  diem  for  actual  service. 

Distric^  and  city-snperiutendents,  9^00  to  $4,000  p3r 
annum;  county-examiners,  9i  per  diem  for  actual 
service. 
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Supervision  of  ths  public  dckooU  of  ike  Miwral 


States  or  Territories. 

Designation  of  officers. 

Modifications. 

Oregon 

Connty-saperintendents 

With  distriet-sobool-diiectors ^. 

PennsylviuiU 

flnnnt.tf  aaiftArintAniliuitA 

City-,  boroagh.,  and  dUtriot-saperintend- 
ents  optionaL 

district-trnstees. 
With  district- school-directors 

Rchool4ynnmitt<M4 ...,, 

SAiiiVi  r!am1tnA . . 

Tennenoee 

Coantj*«pp^nt<4idePt4  .  -  ^ , « . ,  ^  - . 

TexM 

Connty<8nperint«iden^s 

With  coontT-scbool-diieetors 

Vinrinia 

Coanty-snperintendents 

With    city-saperintendents    in    Lynch- 
barg,  Norfolk.  Petersborg,  and  ^ch- 
mottd. 

and  district4)oaids  of  ednoaCion. 
A  seomid  in  aMwintv  Allnvrnd 

West  Virginia 

TTiseoDsiB  ..........  r 

Ariiona 

CoQnty*wiierintendsnts 

With    coonty-ezaminers   and    distiict- 

school-trostees. 
With  dlstrict-boarda of  directors 

Colomdo 

ConntyHwipftriutendeots  .......... 

Dakota 

Connty-superintendents 

With  district-boards  of  dii^Aon 

District  of  Colmnbia. 

A  snperintendont  of  white-  and 
superintendent  of   colored- 
schools. 

Maho , 

Montana 

Coanty-snperintendents 

With  district-sehool-trostees 

New  Mexico 

Boards  of  connty-snpervisors  and 

directors. 
Coanty-snperintendents 

With  probate-Jodge  of  each  county  as 

With  school-trnstees  for  each  district 

With  school-directors  for  each  district .... 
With  school-diiectors  fbr  each  distriot ... . 

TTtah , 

WashingUm 

Coanty-saperintendents 

Wyoming* . .......... 

Connty-saperintendents 

Vermont  has  great  numbers  of  school  officials,  district  prudential  committees  appearing  to  be  moat 

Besides  ^iie  officers  above  mentioned,  there  are  State-superintendents  of  public  schools,  or  officer 

of  education,  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  public-school-system,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  CalifomiAt 

Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Bhode  Island, 

Kansas  has  a  State-board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  State^chool-I^ind. 
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Mode  of  election. 

TiBie 

of 
service. 

Compensation  for  serricee. 

S 
3 

3 
3 

9 

4 

3 

9 
9 

9 
9 

Not  le«s  than  150  nor  more  than  #500  per  Annum. 

directotB. 

$300  to  |3,0(}0  per  annum.    Aver<ige,  91,304. 
Superintendents,  $95  to  $9,500  per  annum. 

Elected  bj  tbe  people  ...  r .... , 

Cumraiseloners,  $1,000    per    annum ;  in    Charleston 

Elected  by  tlM  ooonty^xmrt 

County,  $1,900. 
"Such  pay  as  may  be  allowed  by  tbe  county  •court.*' 

Elected  by  the  people 

Average,  $998. 
From  each  teacher  examined,  a  fee  of  $3,  with  $4  per 

Elected  bv  tbe  DeoDle 

diem  for  actual  service. 
Not  more  than  $350  per  annum  for  county-superin- 
tendents.   Average,  $91 7. 

Not  to  exceed  $300  per  annum. 

$500  to  $1,500  per  annum,  according  to  population. 

$100  per  annum. 
$5  per  diem  and  fifteen  cents  per  mile  while  visiting 

Elected  br  Uie  people 

Eleeted  by  ibe  people 

schods. 

$3  per  diem  for  actual  service,  with  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  annual  repairs. 

^.000  and  $1,500. 

■ 

Sleeted  by  the  people 

9 
9 

In  Ada  and  Boise  Counties,  $300  i>er  annum ;  in  others, 

Elected  V7  the  people...: 

not  to  exceed  $950. 
$1  to  $9  for  each  school*cen8us-scb61ar  in  county,  with 

Stocted  Vy  the  people 

travding- expenses,  postage,  dus. 
$1  per  diem  for  each  member  of  board,  whUe  in  ses- 

9 
9 
9 

sion,  for  five  di^  in  each  three  months. 
About  $300  per  annum. 
$95  to  $500  per  annum. 

raisaioiiers." 

Eleett^  br  the  iteoDle. 

Elertrtd  br  the  mwDle  , 

prauincntk 

answering  to  these,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  except  Delaware  and  Alaska,  with  State-boards 
Connectioat,  Florida,  OeorgiA,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  LouisiAna,  Maryland,  Massaohnsetts,  Michigan, 
Sooth  Carolina,  Yermoot,  and  Virginia.    A  territorial  board  of  education  exists  also  in  Arlsooa. 
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COST  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  POLICE. 

It  has  been  impossible  duriug  the  past  year  to  give  any  special  attention  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  inqairy  into  the  relation  of  ignorance*  to  crime  or  of  education 
to  morals  and  public  order. 

Particular  attention,  however,  is  invited  to  the  following  very  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive summary  of  facts  in  regard  to  a  number  of  our  cities  : 

Table  showing  the  cost-of  poUce-departmsnt  and  of  public  schools  for  one  year  in  several  dtieg. 


t 

o 

if 

1873 

176,572 

•53,253 

1873 

90,000 

149,441 

1873 

505,327 

736,190 

1873 

549,974 

547,911 

1873 

*501,962 

1.836,703 

1873 

451,046 

665,  57j? 

1873 

114,030 

188,173 

1873 

213,958 

286,113 

1872 

3,266,604 

2,^,681 

1873 

158,299 

234,030 

1873 

44,420 

102,211 

1873 

164.909 

282.966 

1872 

90,000 

61.463 

1873 

96.061 

86,093 

1873 

325,000 

298.^1 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  HaveD,  Codd.  . . 

Chicago,  111 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Albany.N.Y 

Buffalo.N.Y 

New  York,  N.T 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Reading,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Memphis.  Tenn 

District  of  Colombia. 


*  For  9  months. 

*  Rev.  Eleazer  Smith,  for  a  dozen  years  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  State-Prison  at  Concord,  de- 
clares that,  of  the  three  hundred  prisoners  who  have  entered  the  institntion  daring  his  official  terra, 
about  one  in  six  could  not  read  when  they  were  committed.  Of  the  three  hundred,  not  one  has 
been  taken  from  any  of  the  learned  professions— not  one  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  clergyman,  known 
and  recognized  as  such  by  any  of  their  professions,  and  not  one  editor  or  schoolteacher.  "  I  liare 
been,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  '*  so  long  connected  with  the  prison  and  its  records  and  history,  that  I  can  pretty 
confidently  affirm  that  from  its  opening,  some  sixty  years,  there  has  not  been  among  its  inmates  one 
clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  editor ;  not  one  deacon,  steward,  church-warden  or  class-leader ;  nor  one 
son  of  a  clergyman ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  but  two  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  were  members  of  any  church." 
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Taiie  Bkommg  the  whole  number  of  arrests  and  the  number  of  arrests  of  persons  under  20 

years  of  age. 


BoftUm 

Xew  Hftven 

Providence ....... 

Albany 

New  York,  (1872). 

Brooklyn 

BoJEilo 

Syracuse 

Philjidelphia 

|t*#ding , 

CtdMfO,  (1879)  . , . 
Cbktgo,  (1873)  . . . 
Bttroit .......... 

Ciacumati 

derebnii 


27,845 

t6,099 

6,273 

84,514 

22.404 

12,535 

1,179 

40,()07 

1,822 

21,  ft31 

31,585 

4,861 

8,016 

8,579 


8 


5  3 


•5,225 


1,009 
13,392 


12,191 


§2,524 

703  ' 


St.  Louis 

Baltimore,  (1872) 

Baltimore,  (1873) 

Charleston 

MobUe 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 

District  of  Colombia. 
San  Francisco,  (1867) . 
San  Francisco,  (1868). 
San  Francisco,  (1869). 
San  Francisco,  (1870). 
San  Francisco,  (1871) . 
San  Francisco,  (1872) . 
San  Francisco,  (1873). 


-I 

it 


19,463 
26,445 
26,365 


3,060 
5,960 
29,286 
11, 781 
9,896 
11,111 
13,055 
15,232 
14, 243 
11,035 
12, 810 


2,096 


476 


2,377 


*  Given  as  minors, 
t  ConvictionB. 


t  Of  whom  49  were  nnder  10  and  4G0  between  10  and  15. 
§  Of  whom  118  were  onder  10. 


The  percentage  of  arrests  of  i>ersons  under  20  years  of  age  to  the  whole  number  of 
am^ts  was,  in  Detroit,  14.4;  in  Chicago,  12.5;  in  St.  Louis,  9.2;  in  Memphis,  8;  in 
Albany,  6.2 ;  in  Buffalo,  5.7;  in  Boston  5.33 ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  4.87. 

Of  the  12,535  persons  arrested  in  Buffalo,  1,414  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  133 
could  read  only;  of  11,781  persons  arrested  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  4,227 could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  of  6,273  persons  arrested  in  Albany,  532  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  93  could  read  only ;  of  4,861  persons  arrested  in  Detroit,  668  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and  55  could  read  only. 

The  police-records  of  Boston  show  that  ^*  the  increase  of  minors  among  the  arrests 
nearly  keeiNi  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.'' 

The  San  Francisco  police-report  for  1871-72,  while  finding  cause  for  congratulation 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  population  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  three  years, 
the  number  of  arrests  has  greatly  diminished,  mentions  with  regret  the  increasing  evil 
of  "juvenile  ruffianism"  as  the  most  difficult  matter  with  which  the  police-depart- 
ment has  to  deal. 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  increased  attentions  given  to  this  subject  are  especially  gratifying. 

Deeming;  it  very  important  that  this  report  should  carry  with  it  some  indication  of 
the  progress  of  inquiries  in  this  direction,  I  include  the  following  risumi  of  opinions 
and  facts: 

In  a  notice  in  the  Sanitarian  for  May,  1873,  of  a  treatise  on  ventilation,  by  Lewis  W. 
Leeds,  it  is  remarked  that — 

The  greatest  sanitary  want  everywhere  is  ventilation,  to  be  supplied  in  all  existing 
tenant-nouses,  work-rooms,  school-rooms,  and  all  places  of  assemblage.  Many  cbildi-en 
are  taken  from  school  in  consequence  of  headaches,  fever,  sore  throats,  and  weak  eyes, 
"  caused  by  too  close  attention  to  study,"  when,  if  the  cause  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  been  confined  in  a  close  room,  with  perhaps  fifty  other  living, 
breathing  creatures,  where  there  is  no  ventilation.  Consequently  they  are  inhaling 
over  and  over  again  the  same  impure  breath. 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  January,  1874,  the  following  "  life-problem  "  is  presented : 

Every  full-grown  adult  throws  out  by  respiration  about  four  and  a  half  gallonM  of 
deletenous  gas  and  watery  vapor  per  hour ;  and  the  children  of  school-age  average, 
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.each  one,  about  three  gallons  per  hoar.  Saspended  in  this  deleterioas  respired. air  and 
vapor,  there  is  in  every  1,000  gfiulons  3  gallons  of  (lead  (2eo(>m|H>Mn^antma{  master/  •  »  • 
Now,  if  one  person  throws  out  four  and  a  half  ^llons  of  poisonous  air  every  boar,  how 
long  will  it  take  1,000  persons  to  fill  a  church  mil ;  fifty  children  to  fill  a  school-room 
full? 
An  article  quoted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  the  Sanitarian  for  June,  1873,  says: 
The  marvel  is  not  how  many  children  die,  but  how  many  escape.  Work-houses  are 
under  (assumed)  competent  sui>ervision ;  scare  mad-houses;  scare  prisons;  butsc^hools, 
where  the  young  receive  their  life's  permanent  impress,  are  left  out  as  beyond  the 
range  of  inquiry  altogether,  save  in  that  queer  jumble  of  inconsistent  half-tratbs  we 
call  education ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  may  kill  the  children  intrusted  to  their 
care  with  untroubled  consciences. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  year  1873  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city  : 

Let  some  person  who  never  has  thought  of  it  ^  into  som^  of  our  school-rooms,  even 
in  our  own  city,  about  12  at  noon,  on  a  moist  winter-day,  whece  some  60  to  100  pupils 
are  climbing  the  wearisome  heighte,  and  the  darkest  troglodytic  dormitories  of  our  city 
have  something  of  the  scent  of  an  orange-grove  in  fiQl  blossom  in  comparison.  You 
ask  about  the  ventilation,  and  your  eye  is  directed  to  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall, 
near  the  ceiling,  but  you  are  not  told  whether  moral  suasion  is  to  coax,  or  corporal 
punishment  drive,  the  deadly  poison  up  there,  nor  who  or  what  does  the  eoaxing  or 
driving.  But  you  must  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  mastodon  crawls  out  of  a  gim- 
let-hole, when  no  inducement  is  offered  him  to  go. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  in  an  article  in  the  Sanitarian  for  April,  1873,  says : 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  boasted  publio-school-system,  there  is  room  for 
reform  from  the  primary  schools  up  to  the  New  York  College.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
report: 

**  Seventeen  school-buildings  have  beeninspected,  against  all  of  which  reports  are  made 
of  bad  sanitary  condition.  Six  of  them  have  class-rooms  so  damp  and  dark  that  they 
are  declared  to  be  unfit  for  school-purposes  and  in  one  case  it  is  recommended  that  tbie 
entire  building  be  vacated.  *  •  *  •  One  of  the  principals  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  public  schools  has  told  me  that  they  get  on  with  the  primary  children  very  well 
in  the  morning,  but  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them. awake  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  effect  of  mental  strain  and  bad  air.'' 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  April,  1873,  Dr.  Jaynes,  city  sanitary  inspector  of  New  York 
City,  details  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  the  air  in  the  public  schools : 

From  our  public  schools  Dr.  Endemann  obtained  seventeen  samples  of  air,  the  exami- 
nation of  which  determined  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  varying  in  amounts  from  9.7 
to  35.7  parts  in  10,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  more  than  twice  to  nearly  nine  times 
the  normal  quantity.  The  ventilation  in  these  buildings  is  generally  fiiulty  iEmd  can 
be  obtained  only  by  opening  the  windows — a  practice  detrimental  to  the  heuth  of  the 
children  who  sit  near  or  directly  under  them.  The  following  experiment  made  in  the 
Roosevelt  Street  school  shows  the  inefficiency  of  ventilating-flnes  in  the  wall,  unpro- 
vided with  means  for  creating  an  upward  current.  An  examination  of  the  air  in  one 
of  the  class-rooms  provided  with  a  ventilating-flue  was  made  while  one  of  the  windows 
was  opened,  and  yielded  17.2  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000,  The  window  was  then 
closed,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  another  examination  gave  32.2  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  an  increase  of  15.6  parts.  The  experiment  now  became  to  the  teacher 
and  children  so  oppressive  that  it  was  not  continued.  Dr.  Endemann  says :  ^'  If  the 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  allowed  to  continue,  we  might  have  reache<l 
within  one  hour  the  abominable  figure  of  110.''  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
average  result  obtained  from  the  several  experiments  made  in  each  school : 


School 


Elm  street 

Boosevelt  street 

Thirteenth  street,  near  Sixth  STenue. .. 
Thirteenth  street,  near  Seventh  STonne 

Greenwich  street 

Yandewater  street 

Madison  street,  near  Jaokaon 


Experiments. 

Carbonic  acid. 

3 

14.6 

3 

19.5 

S 

88.1 

S 

81.3 

2 

17.6 

9 

14.7 

4 

818 

As  expired  air  contains,  not  only  this  poisonous  gas,  but  also  effete  animal  matter 
escaping  from  the  bodies  of  those  present,  and  in  quantities  in  projportion  to  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  it  follows  that  air  vitiated  by  respiration  is  far  more  delete- 
rious than  air  vitiated  by  the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  from  other  sources ;  and 
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JB  the  staodftrd  of  ^rroissible  impurity  has  been  placed  by  high  sanitary  anthority 
(Dr.  Parkes  and  others)  at  6  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  lO^OOO  of  air,  it  is  evident  that 
the  best  practical  talent  shoald  be  engaged  in  designing  and  perfecting  means  for 
secmtng  to  our  publie  schools  adequate  and  thoroogh  ventdation. 

The  Sanitarian  for  Angost,  1973,  contains  the  leport  of  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Leeds  conoem- 
iii|^  the  Tentilating  and  warming  arrangements  of  some  of  the  school-hoases  in  the 
city  of  New  York.    An  examination  of  two  of  the  heat  gave  the  following  results : 

Id  No.  35  the  windows  in  all  the  class-rooms  were  found  pnlled  down  from  the  top. 
for  the  pmpoee  of  relieving  -the  rooms  of  a  condition  which  the  teachers  termed 
*^  blasinees.''  The  ventilators  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  foul  air  are  all  near  the  floor 
and  many  of  them  communicating  with  flues  in  the  ontside  walls.  On  testing  these 
floes  there  was  little  or  no  motion  of  air  in  them,  and  as  commonly  into  as  out  of  the 
room.  A  considerable  number  of  wrought-iron  radiators  had  recently  been  placed  in 
varions  rooms  to  assist  in  warming  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  air-current. 
This  combination  of  direct  radiation  and  currents  of  partially- warmed  air  is  an  excel- 
lent one  when  properly  carried  out.  But  in  this  case  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  executive  head  of  the  work.  The  arrangement  as 
a  wbcde  is  imperfect  and  inefficient. 

No.  47  had  been  passed  by  the  sanitary  inspector  without  criticism,  and  a  better  con- 
dition was  anticipated.  It  is  warmed  by  seven  hot-air-furnaces.  All  the  warmed  air 
is  brought  into  the  class-rooms  through  registers  on  the  interior  or  warmest  side  of  the 
room,  directly  against  the  teachersr  backs  and  the  ventilator  for  the  escape  of  the 
fool  air  is  placed  diseotly  above  the  registers,  thus  submitting  the  teacher,  who  sits 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  room,  to  a  perfect  blast  of  hot  air,  which,  aft^r  roasting  him 
or  her.  rises  immediately  to  the  ceiling  and  escapes.  But  the  children  sitting  on  the 
opposite  and  cold  side  of  the  room,  with  their  backs  to  the  windows,  have  to  suffer  for 
the  teachers'  roasting  by  the  oi>en  windows,  exposing  them  to  cold  draughts  upon  their 
backs  and  shoulders  and  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  ftightful  mortality. 
•  •  •  One  only  of  the  seven  furnaces  haid  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Five  of  the  others  were  wholly  devoid  of  fresh-air-entrv  from  the  external  atmosphere, 
while  they  counterfeited  the  appearance  by  the  show  of  large  registers  from  the  cellar. 
Theee  contained  an  accumulation  of  dirt,  flavored  with  the  odor  of  the  heh^ooop,  into 
fMeh  ikefre9k<kir''9upply'box  of  the  seventh  furnace  had  been  converted,  the  month  being 
sbnt  off  by  a  damper — not  odor-tight — ^ventable  foul  air  where  fresh  was  most  to  m 
expected.  The  ventilating-flues,  instead  of  being  carried  out  separately  as  chimneys, 
and  each  commnnicatiQg  with  an  open  ventilator,  (as  had  been  represented  J  were 
fimnd  gathered  together  on  each  side  of  the  house  into  large  cupolas.  One  of  these 
cupolas  was  found  boarded  over  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  air.  This  had  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  pigeon-house. 

Thus  there  are  in  one  of  the  JirstncUus  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  1,200 
children  "  tortured  by  the  most  unscientific  and  villainous  appliances  for  warming  and 
ventilation  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of.  If  the  very  converse  of  warming 
and  ventilation  were  desired,  this  system  could  scarcely  be  excelled  for  producing 
alternate  blaste  of  hot)  foul  air  around  the  head  for  breathing,  and  cold,  chilly  draughts 
against  the  back  and  feet  for  killing." 

Two  new  school-houses,  ''  supposed  to  embody  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventila* 
tion  and  warming,^'  were  also  examined.    In  the  words  of  the  report : 

7%ere  is  not  one  single  foot  of  fresh-air-supply  in  eithw  of  these  buildings.  The  only  de- 
peodenoe  for  fresh  air  is  the  pernicious  system  of  opening  the  windows ;  and  the  radi- 
ators are  commonly  placed  opposite  the  windows,  so  that  the  cold  air  has  to  be  blown 
across  the  room  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  There  is  some  little  show  in 
some  of  the  rooms  of  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the  foul  air,  but  in  reality  it  is  wholly  in- 
effective. There  are  small,  rough  flues  in  the  brick  wall,  into  which  registers  are 
placed,  with  the  worthless  object  of  conducting  the  foul  air  into  a  large  excised  space 
under  the  roof  and  allowing  it  to  escape  under  well-displayed  cowls.  Some  of  the 
overheated  air  possibly  ascends  at  times  up  the  hottest  of  these  flues,  but  it  is  so  quickly 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  roof  that  it  falls  back  again  into  other  rooms  where  the 
fli^ea  are  lees  heated.  And  thus,  at  best,  a  current  of  foul  air  only  is  established,  with- 
oot  any  means  of  escape. 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  November,  1873,  Mr.  Leeds  gives  the  results  of  an  examination 
often  additional  school-houses,  some  of  them  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Of  two  of  these  it  is  said,  *' There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  register  for  fresh-air-snpply  or  es- 
cape of  foul  air  in  the  whole  building ;  *^  and  of  four  others,  **  No  attempt  whatever  to 
provide  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air."  Only  one  has  "  ample  fresh-air-boxes  in  good 
condition ; "  and  in  this,  and  in  every  other  building  examined,  the  provision  for  the 
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exhaustion  of  foal  air  is  defective  and  insufficient.  ''A  few  small  registers  near  the 
floor  open  into  small  rough  flues  in  the  cold  outside  walls,''  in  one  case  only  ''  about 
four  inches  square — fi  perfect  farce.  These  flues  empty  into  the  large  space  under  the 
roof,  where  the  air,  becoming  chilled,  is  quite  as  likely  to  fall  down  into  the  rooms  as 
to  flow  out ;  consequently  such  registers  are  almost  always  closed  to  avoid  the  cold  on 
the  feet  of  those  who  sit  near  them.'' 

In  one  building  'Hhe  handsome  show  of  ventilators  on  the  roof  and  the  ventilating- 
registers  in  the  rooms  are  mere  shama  and  deoeptionSf  for  thejf  do  not  communicate ; "  in 
another,  "  the  ventilating-caps  on  the  roof  are  not  connected  in  any  toay  with  the  veniilai' 
ing-fiuee  in  the  outside  walls."  In  a  third,  '^  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the 
flues  from  the  rooms  with  the  ventilating-caps  on  the  ridge  by  wooden  boxes  under  the 
roof,  hut  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length  ie  left  open  near  the  cenier,  breaking  the  o&n- 
nectionJ' 

Of  one  building  it  is  said :  "  The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  foul-air-openings,  pro- 
vided they  prove  efficient,  is  about  one-tenth  that  provided  in  first-class  buildings  in 
other  cities ;"  of  the  ventilating-flues  in  another,  **  they  are  of  no  earthly  use  except, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  a  slight  relief  to  the  consciences  of  those  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  provide  these  children  and  teachers  with  pure  air."  Not  one  building  was  found 
where  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  could  be  secured  without  opening  the  windows. 
Many  teachers  ''  have  frequent  complaints  from  parents  that  their  children  take  cold 
by  sitting  in  the  draughts  from  open  windows;  but  they  cannot  get  along  at  all  with- 
out having  the  windows  open.  In  cold  and  stormy  weather,  when  the  windows  cannot 
be  kept  open,  the  air  soon  becomes  filthy.  It  is  perfectly  horrid  to  keep  children  ocm- 
fined  in  such  an  atmosphere ;  indeed  it  would  be  shameful  cruelty  to  animals." 

In  this  examination  was  included  the  new  building  of  the  Normal  College  of  New 
York,  of  which  it  is  said : 

Here  we  have  a  splendid  new  building,  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given 
to  secure  the  latest  and  most  perfect  ideas  that  the  board  could  command  for  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  young  citizens  of  New  York.  The  heating-apparatus 
alone  must  have  cost  from  $30,000  to  $40,000.  Radiators  scattered  around  m  great 
profusion  in  proper  and  improper  places,  but  there  is  not  one  single  foot  of  regular  fresh-air- 
supply  provided  for  in  the  entire  building.  Innumerable  handsome  ventilating-registeips 
ornament  the  walls  at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms,  but  the 
current  is  as  likely  to  be  into  as  from  the  room.  All  the  flues  terminate  in  the  vacant 
space  under  the  roof,  so  that  the  warmed  air  that  may,  at  times,  go  up  the  flues  on  one 
side  of  the  building,  will  be  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold  roof  and  fall  down  the 
flues  on  the  other  side.  There  are  a  few  little  ventilating-oowls  on  the  roof,  with  a 
crack  of  two  or  three  inches  around  the  top,  which  is  probably  about  one-fortieth  part 
of  the  open  space  that  makes  such  a  splendid  show  in  all  the  rooms. 

Thus,  by  a  careful  examination  of  all  classes  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  board, 
we  find  that  much  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  name  of  ventilation,  and  a  goodly 
show  of  ventilating-cowls  ornament  the  exterior  of  many  cf  these  buildings;  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  one  single  building  properly  ventilated.  There  appears  to  be  an  entire 
absence  of  any  comprehensive  or  practicid  system  of  warming  m  connection  with  the 
ventilation,  which  is  so  essential  in  producing  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  construction  of  school-houses  so  as  to  furnish  a  ''  grand  collecting-room,"  Mr. 
Leeds  utterly  condemns.    In  the  Sanitarian  for  December,  1873,  he  asks : 

Is  this  exhibition-room  worth  what  we  pay  for  it  f  Is  it  worth  sacrificing  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  by  cutting  off  the  fresh-air-supplv  from  the 
class-rooms,  where  the  real  labor  of  tne  school  is  penormed  f  In  short,  is  this  exhibi- 
tion worth /our  or  five  hours  of  the  most  shanuful  ana  disgraceful  poisoning  ^  by  keeping  the 
delicate  lungs  and  bodies  of  teachers  and  children  charged  with  the  foul  and  fetid  at- 
mosphere of  a  close  and  crowded  room,  aggravated,  too,  by  alternate  blasts  of  dry  air 
from  red-hot  furnaces  and  cold,  damp  air  m>m  open  windows  f  Or^  again,  is  this  con- 
dition improved  upon  by  the  substitution  of  a  large  steam-radiator  m  one  comer  of  the 
room,  in  immediate  proximity  to  which — owing  to  the  very  crowded  conilition  of  these 
class-rooms — some  of  the  children  must  sit  f 

Mention  is  made,  as  an  example,  of  a  Brooklyn  school-house — 
A  new  and  costly  building,  which  probably  fairly  represents  the  best  modem  school- 
houses.    Here  we  have  twelve  class-rooms  on  each  of  two  floors.    Eight  of  these  on 
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eaeh  floor  can  all  be  overlooked  at  one  time.  But  close  the  glass  partitions,  and  we 
find  50  or  60  children,  with  their  teachers,  crowded  into  comparatively  small  class- 
rooms, and  for  the  most  part  without  sunshine  and  pure  air.  Two  only  out  of  the 
twelve  rooms  have  sonshme  and  pure  air  on  two  sides.  And  this  is  not  the  worst:  six 
of  the  class-rooms  are  surrouuded  by  other  foul  class-rooms  on  three  sides.  After  half 
an  hour's  study  the  air  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  especially  on  the  leeward  side  of 
the  building.  On  the  windward  side  the  air  is  better,  but  it  is  too  often  from  open 
windows,  blowing  directly  on  the  backs  of  the  children,  now  doubly  susceptible  to 
such  an  influence  for  evil. 

Still  worse  than  this  is  the  plan  of  a  number  of  splendid  brown-stone  buildings  that 
have  been  recently  erected  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  added  to  the  great  sin  of  mossing 
all  the  collecting-rooms  together,  is  tne  still  worse  blunder  of  cutting  oS  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  light  and  air  by  the  stairs,  committee-rooms,  and  water-closets.  These 
are  splendid  new  buildings,  for  which  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  have 
been  spent  and  in  which  their  children  will  undoubtedly  be  tortured  for  many  long 
years,  before  they  will  have  the  courage  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  at  once,  tear  them 
down.  Thus  we  find  in  so  many  cases  the  collecting-room-system  so  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  class-rooms  that  it  should  be  greatly  modi- 
fled  or  entirely  abandoned.  And  the  adoption  of  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the 
Vienna  premium-plan,  would,  in  the  author's  judgment,  fully  justify  the  omission. 

Here  we  have  that  great  desideratum,  a  free  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere 
and  sunshine  on  every  side  of  each  class-room;  and,  still  better,  no  two  class-rooms 
Join,  so  that  the  foul  air  from  one  cannot  be  blown  into  another  with  any  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  object  is  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  natural  effect  of  a  bright, 
sunshiny  day.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sun  rapidly  heats  all  solid  objects  upon 
which  it  shines.  These  solid  substances,  thus  pleasantly  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  form 
heaters  in  addition  to  the  direct  heat  from  the  sun,  thus  warming  the  ground  under  ua 
and  surrounding  our  bodies  with  hot  substances,  but  leaving  the  air  around  our  heads 
cold  and  invigorating.  We  should,  therefore,  have  the  floors  and  sides  of  our  class- 
rooms warmed  to  just  what  they  would  be  if  the  sun  was  shining  upon  them — say 
85°  F.  or  90°  F.  for  the  floors  and  110°  F.  for  the  sides  of  the  rooms.  It  is  a  near  ap- 
proacli  to  an  even  distribution  of  the  heat  to  place  the  steam-radiators  immediately 
under  the  windows,  the  excess  of  heat  from  the  radiators  being  nearly  balanced  by  the 
excess  of  cold  from  the  windows.  The  cold  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  near  the 
floor,  but  should  be  deflected  upward  as  it  enters,  which  is  done  by  a  curved  siU,  and 
the  warmed  air  rising  flom  the  radiator  mingles  with  the  inflowing  cold  air,  which  is 
thus  thrown  to  the  ceiling  and  falls  in  imperceptible  currents.  It  is  very  desirable, 
however,  in  small,  crowded  class-rooms  to  have  a  still  more  evenly  diffused  heat.  This 
can  be  effectually  secured  by  moderately  warming  the  whole  wainscoting  on  the  colder 
Bides  of  the  room.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  making  the  wainscoting  of  iron,  slate, 
or  of  plaster  upon  iron  lath,  with  the  steam-pipes  behind  it.  The  warming  of  the 
floors  can  be  secured  by  cross-furring  on  top  of  the  beams  and  allowing  the  hottest  air 
(and  that  is  generally  the  foulest  air  when  wanning  by  direct  radiation)  from  the  rooms 
below  to  pass  underneath  the  floor  to  the  ventilating-flues.  Additional  heat  may  be 
secured  by  running  one  or  more  steam-pipes  through  this  air-channel.  The  means  for 
exhausting  the  fom  air  consist  of  two  large  air-shafts  centrally  located,  into  which  the 
various  foul-air-ducts  lead.  The  temperature  of  this  shaft  must  be  constantly  above 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  which  may  be  secured  by  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  heat- 
ing-apparatus or  by  coils  of  steam-pipes  or  a  stove. 

Nature's  great  means  of  purifying  the  air  and  supplying  it  fresh  to  all  living  things 
18  agitation.  The  gentle  agitation  of  the  air  in  the  school-room  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. This  is  very  naturally  and  beautifully  accomplished  by  having  the  floors  warmed 
to  80°  F.  or  90O  F.  and  the  air  above  only  60°  F.  or  60°  F.  This  would  set  the  whole 
air  of  the  room  in  motion,  like  water  in  a  pot  over  the  flre.  With  this  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  air  and  the  diffused  warmth,  partially  from  radiation  and  partially  from 
moderately-warmed  air-currents,  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  room  and  to  preserve  a  pure,  vigorous  atmosphere  in  a  room  con- 
stantly crowded  with  human  beings,  and  that,  too,  without  producing  the  cold, 
unpleasant  draught,  so  bitterly  complained  of  in  crude  and  imperfect  attempts  at 
ventilation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State-board  of  health  of  Massachusetts  contains  a  paper 
on  "School-hygiene,"  by  Frederick  Winsor,  M.  D.,  in  which  the  following  testimony  is 
presented  concerning  the  ventUation  of  schools  in  Massachusetts : 

Defective  ventilation  is  very  generally  and  very  emphatically  complained  of,  and 
such  expressions  as  follow  are  common :  "  We  have  no  tolerable  system  of  ventUation/' 
^  School-ventilation  is  thus  far  a  failure."  "  The  air  in  our  school-houses  is  simply 
execrable."  "  The  stench  of  a  primary  school  has  become  proverbial."  One  of  the 
sohool-houses  presented  in  the  report  of  the  State-board  of  education  for  1873  as  a  model, 
large  and  expensive,  on  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  which  "  much  thought  and 
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care  have  been  bestowed/'  was  visited  in  December,  1873,  and  this  is  the  r^fK>rt :  ''  I 
visited  several  of  the  rooms  and  found  the  air  offensive  in  all  to  the  smell,  the  odoc 
being  such  as  one  would  imagine  old  boots,  dirty  clothes,  and  perspiration  wonld 
make  if  boiled  down  together.  The  master  says  he  knows  of  no  school-house  when 
good  ventilation  is  secured.  Our  superintendent  of  schools  says  the  same.  In  the  new 
model  school  house  the  hot  air  enters  at  two  registers  in  the  floor  on  one  side,  and  makes 
(or  is  supposed  to  make)  its  exit  by  a  ventilator  at  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  master  said  the  air  was  supposed  to  have  some  degree  of  intelligeoce  and 
to  know  that  ithe  ventilator  was  its  proper  exit.'' 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  ventilatiug  school-rooms  are  very  great,  but  not 
too  great  to  be  conquered  by  intelligeuce  and  money,  both  of  which  are  at  our  disposal, 
but  neither  of  which  is  willingly  applied  to  the  problem  of  ventilation  by  buildini;- 
committees,  with  whom,  rather  than  with  architects,  the  responsibility  seems  to  lie. 

*  *  *  *  The  trouble  is  that  every  tolerable  system  of  ventilation  is  expen* 
sive  and  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  cannot  bring  themselves  to  lay  out  moch 
money  on  that  which  will  make  no  show  whatever.  Nevertheless  it  is  tiie  uust  that  in 
our  cUmate  for  seven  months  in  eveiy  year  fresh  air  cannot  be  had  within  doors  with- 
out paying  money  for  it.  Not  only  does  it  presuppose  a  somewhat  expensive  arrange- 
ment  of  ducts  and  flues,  but  it  requires  for  the  efficient  working  of  these  more  roel 
than  we  like  to  pay  for.  Three  things  must  be  done :  firstf  supply  fresh  air ;  secondlj^ 
warm  it  before  bringing  it  into  the  room ;  thirdly j  get  rid  of  it  after  it  has  been  breathed 
once.  In  rooms  heated  oy  stoves  or  by  steam-pipes  in  the  room,  the  first  and  second 
demands  cannot  be  met  except  by  transforming  them  into  portable  furnaces.  To  meet 
the  third  requires  both  larger,  more  numerous,  and  differently-placed  o^nings  and 
ducts  than  are  to  be  found  in  one  school-house  in  a  hundred,  and  in  addition  to  these 
a  shaft  or  flue  of  ample  size  and  weU  heatetU  And  these  all  cost  money.  But  then  pore 
air  is  a  necessity  to  health.  No  State  or  town  can  afford  to  allow  its  school-children  to 
be  slowly  poisoned  by  breathing  foul  air.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  be  less  lavish  of 
expenditure  on  showy  exteriors  and  lofty  halls  and  more  ready  to  spend  on  thorough 
ventilation.  In  every  school-house  which  cost  $20,000  enough  might  have  been  saved, 
by  making  the  ceilings  two  feet  lower,  to  pay  the  cost  of  supplying  the  building  with 
pure  air,  while  at  the  same  time  the  labor  of  going  up  stairs  would  be  sensibly  lees. 

*  •  *  *  As  to  the  practice  oi  ventilating  in  winter  by  opening  windows, 
we  say,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  "  though  mxxl  air  is  a  slow  poison,  we  most 
not  forget  that  a  blast  of  cold  air  may  slay  like  a  sword J^ 

In  the  thirty-sixth  report  of  the  State-board  of  education  ia  a  report  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  board,' who  investigated  the  condition  of  schools  and  school-bnildings  in 
the  four  western  counties.  He  visited  368  sOhools  in  73  towns,  and  reports  that  *'  tho 
7ar«7ernum&er  of  tha  schools  are  kept  in  houses  either  badly  located,  incommodious,  poorly 
furnished,  inadequately  lighted,  or  without  proper  means  of  ventilation.  •  •  • 
School-houses  are  often  made  too  large,  (t.  e.,  made  to  include  too  many  scholars.)  They 
are  often  made  too  high :  two  stories  are  better  than  three ;  one  story  better  than  two. 
The  rooms  are  often  too  hwh  in  the  wallSf  a  fault  which  makes  them  hard  to  heat  and 
necessitates  long  flights  of  stairs,  to  ascend  and  descend  which  many  times  a  day  is 
not  only  laborious  but  mischievous  to  all  the  older  girls  and  to  every  feeble  child,  while* 
the  height  is  not  required  for  ventilation.    »  «  •  *>    Every  city  should 

have  a  sanitary  inspector  and  instructor  of  schools,  who  should  be  a  physician.  Every 
town-board  of  health  should  have  among  its  number  a  physician,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  pay  a  monthly  visit  to  every  scholar  in  town  and  make  a  monthly  sanitary  report 
to  his  board  and  a  yearly  report  to  his  board  and  to  the  State-board  of  health.  *  * 
Thus,  upon  the  local  boards  of  health  and  upon  the  towns,  something  definite  and 
permanently  open  to  reference  in  relation  to  school-hygiene  would  be  brought  to 
bear.  Public  attention  would  be  drawn  to  whatever  mistakes  and  evils  of  this  order 
might  be  shown  to  exist,  and,  when  this  great  point  can  be  gained,  the  evils  will  cer- 
tainly be  abated." 

The  report  of  the  State-board  of  health  of  Michigan  contains  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  "  hygiene  of  school-buildings :" 

In  these  days,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  republican  Government  are  claimed 
to  rest  upon  our  school-system,  which  includes  much  of  the  mental  training  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  *^  the  people  "  of  the  State,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
time  the  young  spend  in  school-buildings ;  that  during  the  school-ages  the  physical 
system  is  also  being  formed  for  life,  and  that  upon  this  physical  structure  the  intellect 
is  dependent  for  its  force  and  endurance,  one  may  then,  to  some  extent,  realize  the  vei^ 
great  importance  of  any  and  all  questions  which  relate  to  tho  conditions  which  prevail 
m  our  schools  and  which  thus  control  the  immediate  future  of  the  race. 

From  the  report  of  R.  C.  Kedzie,  M.  D.,  choirmau  of  the  committee  on  buildings^ 
the  following  extracts  are  token : 

By  securing  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  health  of  the  yoang,  we  most  effect- 
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nally  &ecQTe  the  well-beiog  of  the  State ;  and  any  cause  which  saps  the  vigOT  of  child* 
hovd  is  a  blow  at  the  common  weal.  The  public  school  is  almost  the  only  place  where 
the  law  may  directly  interpose  to  secure  for  the  people  the  conditions  of  health.  By 
law  we  have  made  attendance  on  school  compulsory ;  by  the  potent  law  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  we  should  also  make  compulsory  the  conditions  necessary  for 
Tigoroas  health  during  their  attendance  at  school.  By  placing  them,  during  the  most 
formative  period  of  their  existence,  in  school-buildings  which  eombine  aU  the  best 
conditions  of  physical  existence,  as  well  as  intellectual  development,  we  do  much  to 
mold  the  character  and  modify  the  home-life  of  coming  generations.  Every  consid- 
eratioD,  therefore,  demands  that  we  give  most  earnest  heed  to  the  conditions  which 
inflnenoe  the  health  of  the  children,  the  men  and  women  of  the  immediate  future  of 
our  State. 

In  examining  the  school-houses  of  our  State,  the  first  prominent  fauU  in  construction 
observed  was  that  the  rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate would  require  300  cubic  feet  of  space  and  25  feet  of  floor-space  for  each  scholar. 
Thus  a  room,  30  by  30  feet  and  12  feet  high,  might  contain  thirty-five  scholars  and  the 
teacher;  but  this  is  a  minimum  space,  even  for  small  scholars,  and  can  be  safely  used 
aoly  in  connection  with  good  ventilation.  Some  perbons  seem  to  think  that  small 
scholars  require  but  small  breathing-space,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  Mr.  Simon 
says,  **  Even  healthy  children,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  bodily  weights,  are 
twice  as  powerful  as  adults  in  deteriorating  the  air  which  they  breathe.  1  think 
it  best  that  children  and  adults  should  be  deemed  to  require  ecjnal  allowances  of  air  and 
ventilation."  The  rapidity  of  the  proceases  of  waste  and  repair  in  childhood  forbid  the 
use  of  less  space.  Tet,  when  we  measure  the  size  of  school-rooms  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  scholars,  we  see  that  the  space  for  each  scholar  is  much  below  this  estimate. 

*  *  «  *  The  economy  which  hazards  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupil  to  save  the  ex- 
penee  of  additional  buildings  is  an  economy  which  borders  on  recklessness  or  crime. 
The  evil  of  this  system  is  especially  manifest  in  the  stinting  of  floor-space.  The  seats 
are  placed  as  close  as  the  scholars  can  conveniently  sit  and  the  space  for  the  alleys 
ia  as  frmall  as  will  allow  the  scholars  to  pass  single  file.  For  the  h^th  of  the  scholar, 
the  floor-apace  is  almost  as  important  as  the  cubic  space  in  the  room. 

Sehool-houses  three  and  four  stories  in  height  are  utterly  condeiUned,  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  stair-climbing  which  they  necessitate  and  the  influence  of  such  stair- 
climbing  on  the  health  of  female  pupils,  both  during  their  school-days  and  in  after  life. 

Shall  a  city  aim  to  have  a  few  large  schools  or  many  small  ones  f  It  seems  to  D)e 
that  too  little  thought  has  been  ^ven  to  the  influence  of  large  schools  on  the  health  of 
scholars ;  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  child  in  a  school  of  1,000  or  1,500  scholars  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a  chUd  in  a  school  of  100  or  200.     •         *        ♦        •  • 

Adequate  ventilation  and  satisl'actory  heating  can  be  more  easily  secured  in  buildings 
of  moderate  size  than  in  very  large  buildings.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
sewerage  and  insolation,  or  the  needed  exposure  to  sunlight.  A  large  number  of  me- 
dium-sized  schools  would  be  considered  far  preferable  to  a  small  number  o  colossal 
eebools.    Could  not  the  sanitary  conditions  be  better  observed  in  these  smaller  schools  ? 

*  *  *  I  am  aware  how  pleasing  is  the  sight  of  a  vast  crowd  of  scholars  and  how 
beautiful  is  the  sight  of  a  sea  of  eager,  upturned  little  faces ;  but  is  there  not  danger  of 
eacriflcing  their  well-being  to  our  love  of  spectacular  show  f 

The  proper  warming  of  a  school-building  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  mass 
of  the  acholaiB  are  young,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  young  of  all  animals,  espe- 
cially when  not  taking  active  exercise,  require  a  higher  temperature  than  adults.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  in  warming  school-rooms  arises  from  defective  ventilation,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  properly  warm  the  air  of  a  room  which  is  not  ventilated.  In  every 
Tooaoa  heated  by  artificial  means,  a  lake  of  cold  air  tends  to  term  on  the  floor ;  and,  if 
thia  ia  left  undisturbed  by  ventilating  currents,  the  result  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view 
ia  very  undesirable.  *  *  *  In  examining  the  school-rooms  in  this  State  I  found, 
aa  a  general  rule,  that  where  the  rooms  were  not  ventilated  at  the  floor-level,  and 
wboi  this  lake  of  cold  air  was  not  drained  off,  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  floor  and  the  desk — that  is,  the  diiference  in  temperature  at  theTeet  and 
tbe^  chest  of  the  scholar — was  seldom  less  than  6  to  8  degrees,  and  often  much  in  excess 
of  these  figures ;  in  one  instance  19  degrees  and  in  another  21  degrees.  •  •  *  The 
warming  of  a  room  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  ventilation  that  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  warm  a  room .  iu  cold  weather  without  also  ventdatiug  it.  •  •  •  The' 
plan  of  warming  the  floor  and  walls  (Mr.  Leeds's  plan)  strikes  me  as  excellent  in  theory, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  practically  tested.  *  *  *  If  Mr.  Leeds's  plan  shall 
eflectoally  replace  the  present  faulty  system,  and  especially  the  no  sgsiem  now  in  naoj  the 
world  will  have  taken  an  important  step  in  a  very  desirable  direction.      •     *     «f     » 

Badiation  from  steam-coils  placed  in  the  room  is  probably  the  worst  method  of 
beotiDgy  because  it  does  not  provide  for  any  renewal  of  air,  and  hence  ventilation  is 
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practically  impossible  as  steam-coils  are  ordinarily  used.  Bat  when  steam-coils  are 
placed  iu  a  furuace-chamber  and  the  air  is  heated  by  flowiufi;  over  these  coils  before 
it  enters  the  room,  the  method  becomes  a  very  good  one.  ^  *  *  A  furnace,  if 
rightly  constructed  and  rightly  used,  is  a  very  gw)d  means  of  heating  a  school-bnild- 
lug,  because  it  assists  in  ventilation.  Nearly  all  the  furnaces  I  have  examined  are 
very  objectionable,  because  they  are  too  small  and  have  too  little  radiating  surface  to 
heat  the  necessary  amount  of  air  unless  they  are  excessively  heated.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible that  air  heated  by  passing  over  such  red-hot  surface  should  be  healthful.  * 
*  *  The  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  introduce  a  large  volume  of  air  moderately 
heated,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  air  excessively  heated.  To  this  end  the  fumac^ 
should  be  of  large  size,  with  a  large  amonnt  of  heating-surface  kept  moderately 
heated,  and  the  access  of  pure  air  to  the  furnace  and  its  passage  thence  to  the  school- 
room should  be  abundant.  •  *  *  The  air  of  our  school-rooms  is  almost  nniformly 
too  dry.  *  »  •  The  influence  of  excessively  dry  air  on  the  naturally  moist  mucooB 
surfaces  is  iniurious :  the  nostrils  become  dry  and  irritable  and  a  tendency  to  catarrh 
is  estnblisheii.  The  influence  of  too  dry  air  on  the  eye  is  also  injurious,  from  the 
unnatural  drying  of  the  normal  secretions  for  moistening  the  eye. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  writes :  "  I  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  had  taken  up  the  subject  of 
ventilating  and  warming  school-houses.  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  caase 
of  education  so  important  and  none  that  has  been  so  neglected.  I  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  firmly  believe,  from  careful  ob- 
servation, that  very  many  cases  of  consumption,  heart-disease,  and  kindred  diseases 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  foul  air  that  is  breathed  in  school-rooms  and  other 
crowded  places."  #  #  #  j  migbt  fill  pages  with  quotations  firom  medical 
authorities  to  show  how  intimate  is  the  relation  between  tubercular  diseases  and 
foul  air.  But  these  diseases  of  degraded  tissues  are  only  one  class  in  a  score  of  diseases 
caused  by  breathing  foul  air.  The  limit  of  impurity  in  air  as  afiected  by  respiration 
should  not  exceed  the  presence  of  6  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  air.  Many  place 
the  limit  lower  than  8  parts ;  it  certainly  should  never  be  higher.  Persons  may,  and 
do,  live  in  an  atmosphere  less  pure,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  present  and  futore 
vitality.  Sickness  must  be  viewed,  not  solely  as  involving  the  suffering  and  dan^r 
of  the  patient,  but  also  as  a  loss  to  the  State.  This  consideration  bears  with  especial 
force  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  young,  because  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  action  of  depressing  causes.  The  State  is  rich  and  strong  in  its  healthy  men  and 
women  and  is  impoverished  by  its  weak  and  sickly  ones.  In  laying  our  hands  upon 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  public  schools,  we  touch  the  very  fountains  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  preserve  the  air  of  a  room  in  such  state  of  purity  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall 
never  exceed  8  parts  in  10,000  of  air,  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  must  be  admitted  every 
hour  for  each  person  in  the  room.  In  a  room  30  by  30  by  12,  and  containing  36  per- 
sons, 72,000  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour  must  be  introduced,  and  the  entire  air  of  the  room 
changed  six  times  an  hour.  If  we  allow  teu  square  inches  of  sectional  area  in  venti- 
lating shaft  for  each  person,  this  number  of  scholars  would  require  a  ventilating  shaft 
19  by  19  inches;  the  air  must  move  through  it  at  the  rate  of  5i  miles  an  hour ;  if  the 
shaft  is  20  feet  long  it  will  require  a  permanent  elevation  of  temperature  15*^  above 
outside  air.  •  •  *  I  consider  it  very  desirable  to  ventilate  from  the  floor-level ;  not 
because  the  air  is  fouler  at  that  level  than  at  the  ceiling,  but  because,  being  equally 
foul,  it  is  colder  than  air  near  the  ceiling,  and  therefore  less  fitted  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  also  because  the  strong  tendency  *^  accumu- 
late a  lake  of  cold  air  at  the  floor  can  usually  be  obviated  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indiff'erence  whence  the  air  is  withdrawn  at  the  floor-leveL  It  should  be 
withdrawn  at  many  points  in  the  body  of  the  room,  by  openings  into  foul-air-ducts 
beneath  the  floor.  The  experiment  performed  in  a  school  in  Kalamazoo,  of  gathering 
the  air  for  analysis  during  recess,  while  the  scholars  stood  around  me  in  a  dense 
throng  to  witness  the  operation,  this  air,  containing  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
shows  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  air  from  those  portions  of  the  room  where  the 
scholars  most  congregate.  If  the  spaces  between  the  floor-joists  are  all  made  foul-air- 
ducts,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  small  expense  to  ventilate  from  as  many  points  in 
the  room  as  we  desire.  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  no  ventilation  is  good  which 
requires  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows  at  any  time.  Window-ventilation  is  better 
than  no  ventilation,  but  it  is  not  good  ventilation.  *  •  •  Ventilation  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  automatic,  and  should  be  beyond  the  control  of  every  one  except  the 
person  who  has  it  in  charge.  This  self-acting  ventilation  may  best  be  secured  by  com- 
bining the  ventilating-syst'Cm  with  the  the  warming-apparatus,  so  that  the  active  con- 
dition of  the  warming-apparatus  shall  necessitate  an  active  ventilation.  *  •  • 
The  air-ducts  should  be  abundant,  but  should  be  kept  out  of  sight.  The  most  natural 
and  economical  position  for  the  foul-air-ducts  is  the  space  beneath  the  floor  be- 
.tween  the  joists.    These  can  all  be  connected  with  the  ventilating-shaft  by  having 
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tilt  joists  all  lead  toward  the  shaft  and  the  spaces  all  connected  with  the  shaft. 
•  *      The  ventilating-shaft  should  be  well  constructed,  so  as  to  be  air-tlf;ht, 

if  pot^ible.  As  ordinarily  constructed  they  are  very  porous^  so  that  a  large  portiou 
of  tb»>  air  discharged  at  their  top  is  not  derived  from  the  rooms  to  be  ventilated,  so 
that  a  brisk  current  may  be  found  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  while  no 
DO  corresponding  current  enters  at  the  bottom.  «  <*  •  xhe  shaft  should 
be  placed  entirely  within  the  building — in  its  center,  if  practicable.  *  *  "  To 
estimate  the  size  of  the  shaft  I  have  taken  the  estimate  adopted  for  ventilation  in 
the  barracks  of  the  British  army,  viz,  ten  square  inches  of  sectional  space  in  the  shaft 
for  each  person.  In  the  center  of  the  shaft  I  would  place  the  pipe  to  convey  away  the 
smoke  ixom  the  furnace,  and  thus  utilize  the  waste  heat  to  warm  the  shaft.  In  order 
that  each  room  may  receive  its  own  share  of  ventilation  and  to  prevent  the  foul  air  of 
one  room  from  being  driven  into  another  room  when  high  winds  prevail,  I  would 
divide  the  shaft-space  outside  the  smoke-pipe  into  two  or  four  shafts,  by  having  sheet- 
iron  plates  passing  from  the  whole  length  of  the  smoke-pipe  radially,  till  they  strike 
the  sides  of  the  shaft.  *  •  •  Each  one  of  these  shafts  may  be  devoted  to  ventilat- 
ing one  room  or  floor.  •  •  •  The  inlet-ducts  to  admit  fresh  air,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
should  have  the  same  sectional  area  aa  the  educt-pipes  for  foul  air^  viz,  ten  square 
inches  for  each  person.  The  practice  is  altogether  too  common  of  making  the  registers 
for  admitting  warm  air  much  smaller  than  this  and  of  admitting  the  air  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  t.  e.,  a  small  amouut  of  very  hot  air  instead  of  a  large  amount  of 
i»arro  air.  *  •  *  A  proper  temperature  as  the  first  condition  of  mental  activity 
and  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  which  ^^  lowers  the  vitality  and  kills  with  indefinite 
warning,"  are  essential  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  nation.  We  have  abol- 
ished the  choking  of  our  worst  criminals  by  the  hangman's  rope,,  let  us  abolish  the 
strangling  of  the  innocent  children  by  viewless  ropes  of  poisoned  air. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  fully-educated  men  for  the  various  departments 
of  school-work  has  for  some  years  past  led  to  an  engagement  of  women  in  this  work. 
In  the  Northern  States,  Indiana  and  Missouri  alone  excepted,  the  number  of  female 
teachers  greatly  exceeds  that  of  males.  The  ability  and  intelligence  which  many  of 
these  display,  combined  with  a  delicate  tact  in  management,  have  induced  in  several 
quarters  the  idea  of  employing  women  in  the  higher  offices  of  government :  for  exam- 
ple, as  school-visitors,  members  of  school-committees,  and  county-superintendents. 
The  New  Hampshire  legislature,  by  an  act  in  1872,  authorized  the  election  of  them  to 
the  pnwlential  committees  of  districts  or  school-committees  of  cities  or  towns  within 
the  Stat«.  The  State-reports  of  both  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  for  1873  decidedly 
advocate  the  employment  of  them  as  school- visitors  on  the  ground  of  their  special  fit- 
ness for  the  office,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  cultivated  women  are  more  frequently 
available  for  the  performance  of  such  duty  than  equally  cultivated  men.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts,  under  the  same  impression,  have  lately  employed  women  in  their 
school-committees.  Lynn  and  Concord  both  have  ladies  so  engaged.  In  the  latter  place 
a  daughter  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  committee,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  valuable  service.  In  Brookline  the  school-committee  itself  has  con- 
stituted an  advisory  board  of  ladies,  by  whom  much  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  done.  At  the  last  election  of  school-officers  in  Massachusetts  four  ladies  were 
chosen  members  of  the  school-committee  of  Boston  and  several  others  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State;  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  generally  well  informed  on  such 
points,  expresses  the  decided  judgment  that  many  more  will  be  elected  in  another 
year. 

When  such  movements  occur  in  conservative  New  England,  they  may  naturally 
be  looked  for  also  in  the  flexible  and  sometimes  impulsive  West.  Accordingly  the 
twenty-eighth  general  assembly  of  Illinois  declared  by  law  that  any  woman,  married 
or  single,  might  be  elected  to  school-office,  if  over  21  years  of  age  and  possessed  of 
the  qnalificatioQS  prescribed  for  men.  Under  this  law  34  ladies  in  thirty  counties  ran 
for  the  office  of  county-superintendent  in  1873,  and  of  these  11  were  elected.  In  Iowa, 
under  a  similar  provision,  9  ladies  came  upon  the  superintendent-list  and  in  Kansas  3. 
In  Michigan  the  recently-revised  St-ate-constitution  provides  for   the  admission  of 
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women  to  any  school-office  and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  Ohio  themf^jon'tj 
of  the  committee  on  education  have  reported  a  kindred  provision  for  adoption.  Penn- 
sylvania hi\B  moved  in  the  same  direction,  her  Just-adopted  constitution  making  women 
eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the  school-laws  of  the  State. 

As  officers  of  colleges,  also,  women  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  new  Boston  univer- 
sity, as  elsewhere  noted,  has  opened  its  chairs  to  them,  and  two  ladies  already  act  bb 
instructors  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Yassar,  besides  a  lady  principal,  has  nnmerons 
ladies  on  its  staff  of  instruction,  one  of  whom  is  eminent  in  the  scientific  world.  St 
Lawrence  University  presents  one  on  its  faculty-list  in  the  chair  of  French  and  as 
assistant  instructor  in  Latin.  Antiocli  College  has  a  lady  professor  of  mathematics ; 
the  Ladies'  College  at  Evanston,  HL,  like  Vassar,  a  lady  principal ;  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  four  ladies  as  instructors  in  languages  and  mathematics,  one  of  whom, 
recently  returned  from  Euro.i>e,  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  professor  of  French  and 
German. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  yet  for  the  expression  of  decided  judgments  as  to  the  espe. 
diency  or  inexpediency  of  this  elevation  of  women  to  school-offices.  Experience  only  can 
fully  decide  such  points.  The  fact  that  they  are  coming  to  be  so  employed  is  presented  as 
an  interesting  phase  of  existing  educational  experiments,  and  the  hope  may  be  indulged 
that  their  quick  perceptions  and  instructive  tact  will  enable  them  to  Justify  their  election 
to  offices  of  higher  power  and  influence.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  they  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  past  year  as  principals  of  public  schools,  the  city-superintendent  says 
that  the  results  have  '^more  than  Justified  the  change.  Instead  of  the  insubonli- 
nation  and  disorder  predicted,  there  has  been  improved  order.  Details  of  school-man- 
agement have  been  attended  to  with  scrupulous  care.  Subordinate  teachers  have 
yielded  the  respect  due  to  the  i>osition  of  the  lady  principals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  principals  have  for  the  first  time  taught  the  subjects  of  the  highest 
grade,  attending  also  to  the  general  order  of  the  building,  the  teaching  has  been  as 
thorough  as  in  former  years."  A  kindred  testimony  comes  from  Cleveland.  If  it  be 
given  elsewhere,  an  increase  of  women  as  school-officers  is  sure. 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

Educators,  like  all  other  workers  in  the  field  of  modem  civilization,  must  make  oho 
of  facts  for  their  guidance.  Mere  speculative  theories  have  been  too  much  followed 
heretofore  in  all  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  in  none  more  than  4n  that 
having  reference  to  the  position  of  woman  as  scholar,  teacher,  and  worker.  A  gross 
conservatism  on  one  side  has  naturally  given  rise  to  immoderate  theory  on  the  other. 
It  is  only  by  a  philosophical  study  of  accumulated  facts  and  human  experience  that 
society  can  arrive  at  any  Judicious  modification  of  woman's  education  and  occupation 
or  correct  what  is  false  in  any  of  the  numerons  theories  and  plans  proposed  for  her 
benefit.  Should  the  fact  of  sex  make  any  difference  in  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
education  either  as  trainer  or  trained  f  In  the  education  of  the  young  has  one  sex  any 
work  to  do  which  the  other  sex  cannot  equally  well  perform,  and  are  the  children  in  our 
schools  trained  actually  so  difierent,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  sex.  as  to  render 
modifications  in  their  respective  trainings  necessary  t  Are  the  essential  duties  of  life 
different  for  each  sex ;  and,  if  so,  what  correspondences  and  differences  must  be  made  in 
their  respective  physical  and  moral  training  f  These  questions  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  inquiry  point  to  vast  fields  of  thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  nseful  for  the  progress 
of  human  society  than  their  judicious  discussion  ;  nothing  more  harmful  than  vague 
declamation  and  passionate  rhapsody.  Every  community  after  learning  the  general 
facts  must  take  into  consideration  its  own  special  circumstances.  Of  these  the  pre. 
ponderance  in  numl>er  of  one  sex  over  another  is  the  most  powerful  in  eff*ect.  The 
following  statistics  respecting  the  populations  of  certain  European  countries  show  in. 
stances  where  the  females  are  in  excess: 
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Sftmmarf  of  ptpuiatiaM  in  cowikiries  in  whick  vxtmen  are  in  exoea$  of  the  men. 


•3 

1 

Population. 

Excess  of  females 
over   males   in 
every    1,000  of 
the  population. 

Name  of  state  or  nation. 

i 

1 

1 

Excess   of 
female 
over  male. 

GrHkt  BritiUn 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 

26.2W,517 
5,402,759 
31.618,276 
24.693.066 
4,904.177 

12.726,789 
2,634,123 
15,300,912 
12, 174, 774 
2,034,396 

13,488,728 
2;  768, 636 
16.857.364 
12,518.292 
2, 169, 781 

761,939 
134,513 
896,452 
343.518 
135,385 

29 
24 

28 
13 
39 

Trt>laiMl        

Oraat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Pniasia   

Sweden 

A  similar  excess  of  the  female  population  as  existing  in  certain  parts  of  onr  own. 
ooontry  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Summary  of  populations  of  States  in  which  women  are  in  excess  of  the  men. 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Coonecticat 

Georgia 

Lonisfana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaebnsetts 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Novth  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Distriet  of  Columbia 


lfi70 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 

uno 

1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 


Population. 


996,992 

537.454 

1. 184, 109 

726. 915 

626.915 

780,894 

1,457,351 

827,922 

318,300 

906.096 

4.382,759 

1,071,361 

3,521,951 

217,353 

705^606 

1,258,520 

1.225,163 

131, 700 


488,738 
965,270 
578,955 
362,165 
313, 103 
384,964 
703,779 
413,421 
155,640 
449.672 

2,163,229 
518. 704 

1,758.499 
104,756 
343,902 
623.347 
597.058 
62.192 


I 

I? 


508,254 
272;  184 
605.154 
364.750 
313. 812 
395,910 
753,572 
414,501 
162,660 
456,424 

2.219,530 
552,657 

1,763,452 
112,597 
361,704 
635,173 
628,105 
69,508 


4 

ii 


» 


19,516 

6,914 

26,199 

2,585 

709 

10,926 

49»703 

1,080 

7,020 

6,752 

56,301 

33,953 

4,953 

7,841 

17,802 

11,826 

31,047 

7,316 


§  So 


19 
12 
22 

3 

1 

13 
34 

1 
22 

7 
12 
31 

1 
36 
25 

9 

25 
55 


On  the  other  hand  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union  present  an  excess 
of  mftles  over  females  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  observed  that  oar 
•onntry  as  a  whole  has  conditions  of  population  directly  opposite  to  those  present  in 
Oroat  Britain y  Sweden  and  Pmssia,  there  being  19,493,565  males  and  19,064|806  females, 
er  an  excess  of  428,759  males ;  in  other  words,  an  excess  of  11  males  in  every  1,000  of 
the  population. 
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Summary  of  populations  of  the  States  and  Territoties  in  which  men  are  in  exeeae  of 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 


Population. 


i 
^ 


a 


I 

a 


5-3 

®<2 


H 


II. 

«i  S3 


"a 
I? 


Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

niinoU 

Indiana.-.-... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota... - 

Miseoori 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

Oliio   

Oregon 

Texas 

Vermont 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona , 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah 

Washington .. 
Wyoming 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 


484, 471 

560,247 

125,015 

187,748 

2,539,891 

1. 6ei0, 637 

1. 194. 020 

364,399 

1.321,011 

1. 164, 059 

439,706 

1,721,295 

122,993 

42,491 

2,665,260 

90.923 

818, 579 

330,551 

442,014 

1.054.670 

9,658 

39,864 

14, 181 

14,999 

20,595 

91,874 

86,786 

93,955 

9,118 


248,261 

349. 479 

62,028 

94,548 

1, 316, 537 

857,994 

625,917 

202,224 

665,675 

617, 745 

235,299 

896,347 

70,425 

32,379 

1.337,550 

53,131 

423,557 

165, 721 

222,843 

544,886 

6,887 

24,820 

8,878 

12,184 

16,771 

47, 135 

44,121 

14,990 

7,219 


236.210 

210, 768 

62,387 

93,200 

1, 223,  354 

822,643 

568,103 

162, 175 

655,336 

566,314 

904,407 

824, 948 

52,568 

iaii2 

1,327,710 

37,792 

395,022 

164,  830 

219, 171 

509,784 

2,771 

15.044 

5.303 

2,815 

3,824 

44,739 

42.665 

8,965 

1,899 


12,051 

38,711 

241 

1,348 

93,183 

35,351 

57,814 

40, 049 

10.339 

51,  431 

30,892 

71,399 

17,857 

12,267 

9,840 

15,339 

28,535 

891 

3,672 

35,102 

4.116 

9,776 

3,575 

9,369 

12,947 

3,396 

1,456 

6,025 

5,320 


S4 

69 

1 

7 
X 
SI 

48 
109 

7 

70 

41 

145 

S88 

3 

168 

34 

3 

3) 

345 

ssa 

034 
023 
96 
16 
251 
583 


The  recent  establishment  of  oar  political  communities,  the  manner  of  tbeir  settle- 
ment, and  other  causes  have  produced  this  latter  condition ;  and  these  causes  have 
modified  the  education,  the  labor,  and  the  position  of  woman  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree.   These  conditions  in  every  community  act  in  some  degree  on  other  communities. 

Other  elements  of  great  importance  are  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the 
races  inhabiting  our  country  live.  So  powerful  are  these  that,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  first  white  settlements  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  our  climate,  our  food,  oar 
habitations,  our  customs,  and  our  physique  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  any 
one  country  in  Europe.  Our  political  theories  and  institutions  have  helped  to  intensify 
the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose.  These  conditions  of  life — ^social,  political,  and 
physical — have  acted  with  double  intensity  in  modifying  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions of  the  American  woman.  These  modifications  are  too  self-evident  in  some  re- 
spects to  need  recapitulation  here.  But  the  deterioration  in  the  health  of  Caucasian 
women  is  so  alarming  in  its  extent  and  in  its  consequences,  present  and  potential, 
that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  record  some  important  facts  respecting  it 
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Tbe  Circolar  of  Inftirmation  of  this  Bureau  for  March,  1672,  contained  an  article  on 
the  vital  statiatica  of  the  country,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : 

With  a  desire  to  view' this  question  of  birth-rate  from  a  standpoint  that  would  be 
safiBciently  comprehensive  and  yet  free  from  even  the  appearance  of  preconceived  no- 
tions or  sectional  partiality,  I  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  what  the  records  of 
the  United  States  census  teach  upon  the  subject  of  population,  in  its  enumeration  by 
ig^'j  also  of  births,  dtaths,&c.  From  this  source  I  nnd  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  to  the  number  of  women  be- 
tween 15  and  50  years  of  age  in  our  country.  #  #  •  • 


Sitwtmary  thawing  the  number  of  tchite  children  of  both  sexes  under  the  age  of  15  to  1,000 
females  {tchite)  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50  years  in  the  United  States. 

[Compiled  from  the  several  cen8ii8-reporta.l 


States. 


Akbtmft 

Arkjuiaaa 

Calilomia 

Coimecticat 

Bekwaro 

Florida 

Georgia 

minma 

Indiana -. 

I<nra 

EaBsaa 

Kentocky 

Loojaiana 

Maine 

Ifaiyknd 

Maaaftcbu«etts  ... 

Micbijsan 

Mianesota 

MiMiasippl 

Miisonn    

Xebraska , 

Kerada 

SevHampbbiro.. 

Xew  Jersey 

Xew  York 

Konli  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Or^fHi , 

PenosrlvaDia 

Ebodolaland 

Sooth  Cftrolioa... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Tennoot 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisoonain 


Census 
of  1800.* 


2,!JS3 
S,33G 


3,021 
*3'699 


3,273 


2,fi25 
2,376 
2,220 


3,507 


2,519 
2,083 
2,677 
2,751 
3,485 


2,793 
2,230 
2,99ri 
3,339 


2,907 
2,629 


Census 
of  1810.* 


2,  SOJ 
2,4cf6 


3,001 
3.007 
3,228 


3,219 
3,307 
2,729 
2,374 
2,134 
3,120 


2,85)6 
3,286 


2,369 
2,599 
2,7-28 
2,696 
3,194 


2,763 
2,021 
2,805 
3,195 


2,629 
2,334 


Census 
of  1820.* 


3,111 
3.063 


2,001 
2,384 


2.801 
3,147 
3,099 


2,994 
2.666 
2,442 
2,227 
1,904 
2,665 


3,148 

3,069 


2,146 
2,413 
2,451 
2,045 
3,012 


2,543 
1, 91)5 
2,680 
3,147 


3,249 
2,4c2 


Census 
of  1630. 


2,591 
2.648 


1,445 
1,779 
2.247 
2,335 
2,5e0 
2,549 


2,279 
2,128 
1,827 
1, 042 
1,368 
2,233 


2,533 
2,637 


1,541 
1,832 
1,637 
2,001 
2,275 


1,893 
1,441 
2,042 
2,428 


1,693 
1,937 


Census 
of  1640. 


2,508 
2.620 


1,334 
1,660 
2,080 
2.365 
2,280 
2.329 
2,216 


2,201 
1,916 
1,767 
1,585 
1,258 
1,971 


2,408 
2,224 


1,419 
1,698 
1,580 
1.959 
2,044 


Census 
of  1850. 


2,071 
2,321 
1.  515 
1,194 
1,642 
2,137 
2,ia3 
2,035 
2,089 
2,251 


2,003 
1,648 
1.495 
1,374 
1.143 
1,838 
1,667 
2,237 
2,061 


1,790 
1,283 
l,91i3 
2,336 


1,611 

1,889 


1,688 


1,201 
1, 539 
1,364 
1.770 
1,  b72 
2.465 
1,667 
1,175 
1,821 
2,022 
2,179 
1,452 
1,607 


1,829 


Census 
of  1860. 


1.973 
2.192 
1.493 
1,170 
1.600 
2,034 
1,932 
1,822 
1.904 
1,988 
1,859 
1,906 
1,655 
1,422 
1,520 
1,123 
1,630 
1,902 
2,031 
1,913 


1,155 
1,442 
1,327 
1,723 
1,702 
2,503 
1, 612 
1,133 
1.706 
1.892 
2,187 
1,386 
1,775 


1,917 


*  The  ages  in  the  census  of  1800.  1810.  and  1820  aro  for  children  under  16  and  women  between  16  and 
4S.  This  fdves  one  year  more  to  the  children  and  six  years  less  to  the  women  than  in  the  following 
decades  and  accounts  for  the  greatness  of  the  decline  between  1820  and  1830. 

Physiologista  and  others  capable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  above  table 
will  hardly  need  further  proof,  but  the  personal  evidence  of  an  accomplished  and 
acQtely-observing  woman,  who  has  made  the  health  of  her  sex  of  this  country  a  sub- 
ject of  special  inqniry,  may  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  following  testimony  was  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Catharine  £.  Beecher  in  her  *'  Letters  to  the  people  on  health  and  hap- 
piness," and  republished  substantially  in  her  recent  work  on  Woman  Suffrage  and 
Woman's  Profession : 

I  am  not  able  to  recall,  in  my  immense  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  all  over 
the  Union,  so  many  as  ten  married  ladies  bom  in  this  century  and  country  who  are 
perfectly  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Not  that  I  believe  there  aro  not  more  than  this 
among  the  friends  with  whom  I  have  associated;  but  among  all  whom  I  can  bring  to 
mind  of  whose  health  I  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  I  cannot  find  this  number  of 
entirely  sound  and  healthy  women. 
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Id  coufinnatioD  of  her  own  testimony  Miss  Beeoher  presents  the  statistics  of  260 
cases  from  26  towns.  Only  38  of  these  are  reported  to  he  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
health.  In  450  cases  from  45  other  towns,  respecting  the  correctness  of  which  she  is 
not  so  well  satisfied,  106  are  satisfactoiily  healthy ;  while  72  out  of  150  cases  firom  15 
towns,  respecting  which  the  information  is  still  less  certain,  are  reported  as  well.  Mist 
Bcecher  claims  that  the  stricter  she  made  the  scrntiny  of  indlvidnal  cases,  the  less  fre- 
quent did  she  find  perfect  or  even  tolerable  health.  * 
.  The  duty  of  educators  under  these  circumstances  is  quite  evident.  They  must  ap- 
preciate these  evils,  and  must,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  attempt  to  overcome 
them.  The  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  journalist,  and  the  teacher  should  unite  in 
the  work  of  correcting  them.  Whatever  teachers  and  school-officials  can  do  by  proper 
ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  of  school-rooms ;  the  use  of  school-furniture  of  the 
most  studied  fitness ;  the  proper  arrangem^t  of  study-hours — sufficient  intervals  fur 
recreation— should  be  doue  as  the  first  duty  of  their  work.  No  accomplishments  and 
no  knowledge  can  compensate  either  the  pupil,  her  family,  or  the  State  for  the  loss  of 
health.  If  she  is  taught  how  to  live  healthily,  she  has  learned  something  on  which 
her  future  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  nearly  all  her  future  powers  of  acquiring 
other  knowledge,  depend. 

When  the  education  of  our  girls  takes  into  proper  account  this  important  element  in 
their  training,  all  the  considerations — physical,  social,  moral,  and  political— to  which  I 
have  alluded  should  be  remembered  in  determining  the  method,  quantity,  and  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  We  have  boasted  that  in  our  country  women  are 
more  free,  and  yet  more  reverenced — better  schooled,  but  not  less  womanly ;  but  how 
much  common  sense  and  real  wisdom  has  been  applied  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of  theit 
trainiog  for  the  duties  of  their  life  t  Have  the  parents  and  the  educators  of  the  country 
taken  peculiar  pains  to  guard  their  health  against  the  peculiar  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  f  Are  the  customary  diet  and  dress  of  American  girls  such  as  a  wise  physiology 
would  prescribe  for  them  f  Are  the  subjects  of  instruction  on  which  most  pains  are 
taken  and  most  money  expended  the  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  will  render  them 
most  useful  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  society  in  which  they  move,  and 
the  families  of  which  they  are  to  be  the  head  f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  514 
women  and  girls  and  486  men  and  boys  in  every  1,000  of  their  population.  We  have 
505  men  and  boys  and  495  women  and  girls  in  every  1,000  of  our  population.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  with  us  the  demand  for  women  healthy  in  body,  happy  in  disposition, 
trained  for  the  duties  of  womanhood,  and  competent  to  perform  them,  are,  to  use  a  com- 
mercial phrase,  at  a  premium  f  Does  the  education  we  give  our  girls  endeavor  to  make 
them  more  strong  to  withstand  our  climate  and  better  trained  for  the  performance  of 
those  domestic  duties  to  which  custom  and  their  own  natures  invite  them  f 

From  this  standpoint  let  educators  test  dispassionately  the  efforts  now  being  made  in 
the  education  of  women,  both  in  the  direction  of  superior  culture  and  in  that  of  indus- 
trial training.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  both.  Whatever 
culture  brightens  the  mind,  widens  the  vision,  enlarges  the  sympathies,  increases  the 
usefulness,  or  adds  another  grace  to  my  countrywomen  has  had  my  hearty  approval 
and  shall  receive  my  most  earnest  co-operation.  But  if  the  true  object  of  education  be 
to  so  train  a  human  being  as  to  preserve  health,  prepare  for  usefulness,  aud  provide  for 
mental  and  moral  growth,  certainly  care  should  be  taken  that  these  essentials  be  not 
lost  sight  of  in  any  method  adopted,  any  subject  studied,  or  any  other  object  sought. 

THE  niGHBR  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
ENGLAND. 

The  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women  is  spoken  of  by  the 
London  Times  as  *'  representing  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  move- 
ments of  the  time.  Though  it  aims  at  improving  the  education  of  women  of  all  classes, 
it  is  practically  a  movement  for  the  better  education  of  the  middle  classes  and  for  giv- 
ing women  opportunities  for  the  highest  educational  training.    It  is  a  strange  proof 
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of  thi)  baokwHrdoess  of  femttle-edacatlon  in  this  coantiy  that  one  of  the  late  Mr.  MilPa 
bequests,  which  was  meant  to  help  in  this  matter,  should  go  a-begging.  Mr.  Mill  left 
£^,000  to  that  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  shonld  first  open  its  doors  to 
women.  The  University  of  Lon^n  examines  ladies  in  science  and  literature,  bnt  gives 
them  no  degree:  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  include  girls,  though 
hoth  nniversitiee  exclude  them.  The  question  raised  by  the  national  union  is  not  so 
much  that  of  professional  education  as  of  general  culture.  One  of  its  objects  is,  we 
understand,  the  creation  of  centers  of  higher  training  for  women  all  over  the  country. 
Girton  College,  near  Cambridge;  Bedford  College,  in  Bedford  Square;  and  the  Camden 
Collegii^e  Schools  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best  examples  of  what  is  needed.'' 

Girton  College  has  been  specially  selected  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Its 
professors  are  all  senior  wranglers  of  Cambridge  University.  The  following  extracts, 
taken  from  a  reliable  educational  Journal,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

The  college  for  women  at  Cambridge,  England,  is  now  established,  Girton  College — 
a  substantial  building  amidst  pleasant  grounds-— having  been  opened  this  week,  and 
the  tutorial  staff,  with  their  girl  students,  having  come  into  residence  and  commenced 
the  collegiate  year.  The  college  begins  its  career  under  favorable  auspices,  its  prin- 
cipal promoters  including  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  St.  Davids,  and  Peterborough,  the 
Dean  of  Chichester,  Lord  X<yttleton,  several  ladies  of  high  rank.  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir 
J.  Pakington,  M.  P.,  with  Professors  Adams,  Humphrey,  Liveing,  and  Seely.  The 
movement  which  has  culminated  in  the  opening  of  Girton  CoUege  originated  some 
four  vears  ago,  when  a  temporary  coUege  was  opened  in  a  hired  house,  where  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Divinity,  classics,  German,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  geology,  logic,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  part-sing- 
ing, &c.  During  the  above-mentioned  period  eleven  students  have  passed  informally 
<lie  Cambridge  previous  examination,  or  *^  little  go,''  as  it  is  called,  nine  of  whom  ob- 
tained a  standard  required  for  a  first  class.  Nine  students  also  satisfied  the  examiners 
in  tbe  additional  subjects  required  in  that  examination  from  candidates  for  honors 
examined.  The  course,  like  that  of  the  university,  occupies  about  three  years,  half 
of  each  year  being  spent  in  the  college  in  three  terms.  The  college-expenses,  which 
inclnde  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  are  £35  per  term  each.  Tne  first  mistress  of 
the  college  is  Miss  Emily  Davies,  a  member  of  the  London  school-board,  from  which 
she  is  retiring  in  order  to  take  the  office  of  mistress  of  this  college. — (College  Courant, 
November  15, 1873.) 

A  kindred  institution,  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  affords  to  Irish  ladies  the 
same  facilities  for  higher  culture  which  are  afforded  at  Girton  to  the  ladies  of  the  sister 
isle. 

The  London  Daily  News  states  that  the  report  of  the  Cambridge  syndicate  on  the 
education  of  women  presents  many  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  features  than 
usual.  The  examinations,  as- compared  with  those  of  1H72,  show  a  larger  number  of 
candidates  and  a  higher  average  of  ^ork.  About  two  hundred  ladies  came  forward 
for  examination,  and,  although  the  number  of  fiiilures  in  the  elementary  subjects  was 
exceptionally  large,  a  very  gw)d  average  of  success  was  attained  in  the  higher  branches, 
some  of  which  lie  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
sound  female  education.  In  mathematics,  which  lust  year  produced  no  successful  can- 
didates, all  have  this  year  been  successful.  There  was  but  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  " 
among  the  young  ladies,  but  their  French,  German,  and  English  obtained  excellent  re- 
ports. The  examiners  in  the  English  history  and  composition  of  tbe  young  ladies  say 
that  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  there  is  exhibited  a  tendency  to  rest 
satisfied  with  very  incomplete  information  and  very  loose  modes  of  expression.  The 
examiners  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  record  any  of  the  curiosities  of  tbe  examina- 
tion, but  they  speak  of  "  very  prevalent  inaccuracy,"  of  flippancy,  and  even  of  slang. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  best  essays  were  better  than  those 
of  male  students  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  similar  circumstances  and  that  the 
worst  faults  of  the  women  were  eclipsed  by  the  worst  faults  of  the  men.— (CoUege 
Courant,  December  6, 1873.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  FEMALES. 

nCDUSTRIAL  TBAININQ  IN  TUB  IIOBTON  FUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Winthrop  School,  in  Boston,  begun  last  October  an  experiment  of  a  most  im- 
portant character  in  the  industrial  education  of  girls. '  A  sewing-teacher  was  employed, 
who  was  paid  the  maximum  salary  given  to  other  teachers  and  whose  whole  time  was 
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devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  family-sewing.  The  results  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  gatistactory  and  euccessful.  Two  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  this  study. 
Each  class  receives  separate  instruction  suited  to  its  advancement  and  all  grades  of 
work  are  carried  on  from  simple  hemming  to  cutting  .and  fitting  a  dress.  In  teach- 
iug  cutting,  the  pattern  is  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  several  measurements 
are  given.  The  diagrams  are  drawn  and  properly  marked  by  the  pupils,  who  submit 
them  to  the  teacher  for  approval  before  cutting  the  cloth.  All  the  work  is  supervised 
by  the  sewing-teacher  and  class-teacher,  and  the  pupils  obtain  marks  for  progress  as 
in  other  studies. 

WORK-SCHOOLS  OF  SWTTZEBLAKD. 

[From  Goido   and  Manual  for  Work-Schools,  by  J.  Kettiger,  director  of  the  .Teachers*  Seminary  at 
Wettingen,  Canton  of  Arn^ovia.] 

The  female-work-schools  in  Switzerland,  started  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  by  private  individuals  in  the  larger  villages,  as  sewing-schools  and  knitting- 
schools,  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  essential  part  of  the  public  system  of  edacar 
tion.  The  need  of  the  knowledge  which  they  impart  is  so  universally  felt  and  under- 
stood that  the  work-schools  enjoy  the  general  favor  of  the  rural  population,  and  very 
few  villages  or  towns  where  they  exist  would  think  of  dispensing  with  them. 

As  a  first  condition  of  the  usefulness  and  success  of  these  work-schools,  it  is  impera- 
tively demanded  that  they  shall  be  sdhooU^  and  not  icorkahopd,  A  workshop  rests  satis- 
fied with  what  is  called  mechanical  training.  It  does  not  instruct,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  object  is  accomplished  when  the  scholar  becomes  able  to  imitate  skill- 
fully a  certain  manipulation.  Imitative  skill  possesses  a  certain  undeniable  value ;  bat 
the  clearest  possible  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  work  will  not  only  further  the 
work  itself,  but  will  also  prove  a  better  educational  element.  These  work-schools 
must  not  give  instruction  which  aims  merely  at  the  acquiring  of  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  but  an  instruction  which  enables  the  scholar  to  account  for  everything  he  does, 
which  clearly  answers  the  why  and  wherefore  in  every  case. 

The  chief  aim  of  these  schools  is  the  teaching  of  useful  work — knitting,  all  kinds  of 
plain  sewing,  mending,  (torn  clothing  may  be  taken  to  the  school  to  bo  mended,)  mak- 
ing ovei:  garments,  and  cutting  and  fitting  clothing  of  every  description.  In  cutting 
it  IS  not  sufficient  that  the  patterns  are  correctly  followed,  but  pupils  are  carefully 
instructed  in  the  art  of  arranging  them  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use 
of  material.  These  schools  are  graded.  Thoroughness  is  absolutely  insisted  upon,  and 
no  scholar  is  allowed  to  advance  beyond  any  grade  until  able  to  perform  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill  all  the  \frork  of  that  grade.  The  teacher  prescribes  the  kind  of 
work  which  shall  be  done,  and  parents  are  not  allowed  do  intertere,  for  they  would  be 
likely  to  consider  their  own  wants  and  comfort  rather  than  a  regular  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  capacities,  and  in  this  way  the  schools  would  very  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  workshops. 

Instruction  in  various  branches  of  housekeeping  is  not  obligatory  in  the  work-schools, 
but  it  is  introduced  in  many,  and  its  introduction,  whenever  practicable,  is  considered 
very  desirable.  This  knowledge  is,  of  course,  only  imparted  theoretically,  and  special 
care  is  taken  that  the  why  and  wherefore  are  in  every  case  properly  answered.  The 
guide  for  instruction  of  this  kind,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Kettiger,  director  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  canton  of  Argovia,  takes  up  the  following  subjects:  Food— its  sources,  uses, 
various  uses  of  the  same  article  and  of  its  different  parts ;  preserving  food — as  salting, 
drying,  canning,  making  preserves,  &c. ;  methods  of  cooking  different  articles  and  of 
the  same  article  under  different  conditions— as  fresh,  salted,  or  dried :  the  preparation 
of  various  dishes ;  getting  up  simple  dinners ;  the  digestibility  and  healthfuluess  c^ 
certaiu  articles  of  food;  cleanliness,  order^  system,  and  economy — as  the  basis  of  do- 
mestic well-being,  particular  attention  being  given  under  the  latter  head  to  a  careful 
calculation  of  how  incomes  of  various  amounts  can  be  used  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
comfort  for  the  household  and  the  avoidance  of  debt.  A  girl  thus  trained  knows,  when 
she  marries,  just  what  her  husband's  income  will  do  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  the  great  evil  of  the  present  day,  living  beyond  one's  means,  is  thus 
entirely  avoided. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  female-work-schools  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,or  Argovia, 
has  been  translated  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Henri  Erni,  United  States  consul  at  Basel, 
Switzerland.  The  onginal  work  received  a  diploma  of  honor  at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 
The  school-law  of  1835  made  attendance  upon  work-schools  obligatory  throughout  the 
canton  in  winter.  The  attendance  in  summer  is  voluntary.  The  schools  met  with 
considerable  opposition  at  first,  and  each  of  the  communes  had  to  be  forced  by  law  to 
provide  a  suitable  locality  and  capable  teachers.  They  developeil  slowly,  and  their 
advantages  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  years. 
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InstmctioD  \s  CTatuitous,  and  embraces  knittinf]^,  sewing,  mending,  cutting  and  fittings 
common  honseKeoping,  the  principles  of  economy  and  sanitary  laws.  Poor  scholars  are 
provided  by  the  communal  authorities  with  working-material  and  all  the  needful  appa- 
ratus. Assistance  is  granted  by  the  state  to  the  amount  of  20  to  40  francs  for  each  com- 
mune, according  to  the  number  of  lessons  given ;  i.  e.,  200  to  400.  When  a  school  is  not 
regularly  maintained  and  properly  conducted  this  aid  is  forfeited.  These  schools  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  school-trustees  and  subiect  to  their  visitation  and 
inspection,  and  the  school-law  recommends  that  they  shall  be  assisted  in  this  duty  and 
Id  the  examination  of  teachers  for  the  work-schools  by  *'  able  experts  among  the  house- 
^ves  of  the  commune.^'  In  1871  a  general  plan  for  schools  of  this  kind  was  published, 
and  there  is  now  a  uniformity  among  the  working  schools  of  the  canton  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  eventually  reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  in  the  district-schools. 
This  can  only  be  attained  by  regular  class-instruction.  All  the  iiiembere  of  a  class 
must  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  the  teacher  must  be  provided  with  patterns, 
apparatus,  and  directions,  so  that  the  whole  class  may  be  instructed  at  once.  The 
means  for  instruction,  as  used  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  canton,  are  as  follows : 
•*  For  teaching  knitting,  tables  showing  the  position  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  of  the 
arm  and  needles,  a  drawing  of  a  pattern-stocking:  a  lar^e  slate  on  the  wall  divided  into 
squares  for  the  drawing  of  patterns  and  forms  of  knitting.  To  instruct  in  sewing  and 
marking  linen  a  frame  is  used.  A  large  slate  exhibts  the  manner  of  cutting  dresses 
and  another  is  used  to  draw  different  patterns  for  cutting.  To  teach  different  styles 
of  mending,  darning,  drc,  a  slate  and  sewing-frame  are  used.  To  teach  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  judge  of  different  materials,  an  album  containing  specimens  of  goods  is 
employed."  The  teachers  of  work-schools  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such 
apparatus  is  Indispensable  to  thorough  and  uniform  instruction.  When  the  number  of 
scholars  exceeds  tiiirty,  two  classes  are  to  be  formed.  The  school-law  of  1865  requires 
that  every  girl  after  her  third  school-year  shall  attend  the  work-school  and  remain 
there  until  she  leaves  the  district-school. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  Wt5KTEMBERG. 
I.  TEMALB  INDUaTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ori^n  and  development  of  female  industrial  schools, — Industrial  schools  are  of  tolerably 
old  date  in  Wtirtemberg.  As  early  as  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
central  school-authorities  exhorted  the  provincial  and  city-authorities  to  establish  such 
schools.  This  was  especially  done  in  the  Catholic  school-regulatiions  of  1808  and  the 
Protestant  regulations  of  1810.  That  people  even  in  those  times  understood  the  true 
character  of  these  schools  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  these  regulations  mention  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  primary  schools. 

These  regulations  say  that  gradually  an  industrial  or  working  school  should  be 
established  in  connection  with  every  one  of  these  schools. 

These  regulations  were  certainly  not  merely  to  be  found  on  paper,  though  we  possess 
no  information  concerning  their  practical  working.  They  were  truly  a  seed  sown  in 
hope.  Absolute  necessity  and  the  motherly  interest  of  an  august  princess  made  this 
seed  grow  into  a  strong  and  flourishing  tree. 

The  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  many  respects  a  critical  period 
for  Wtirtemberg.  In  1817  the  suffering  reached  its  highest  point  Led  by  her  feelings 
of  compassion  and  guided  by  a  rare  discrimination,  the  late  Queen  Catherine  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  momentary  relief  by  contributions  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  sources  of  this  misery  and  open  up  new 
ways  of  earning  a  living.  Besides  many  other  benevolent  institutions  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Jate  queen  and  her  husband,  industrial  schools  were  at  their  suggestion 
and  -with  their  assistance  established  in  several  towns,  where  poor  children,  mostly 
girls,  but  also  boys,  were  instructed  in  needlework  and  other  useful  arts,  thus  earning 
a  scanty  living,  but  at  any  rate  being  removed  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  street, 
idleness,  beggary,  &c.  The  WUrtemberg  Benevolent  Society  from  among  its  members 
appointed  a  committee— called  the  committee  of  the  poor— which  was  to  superintend 
these  schools.  As  the  msgority  of  all  the  industrial  schools,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, owe  their  origin  to  this  committee,  people  became  accustomed  to  consider  this 
whole  branch  of  popular  education  as  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  committee,  no 
matter  whether  these  schools  were  founded  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  in  the  general 
edncatioiial  interest. 
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Daring  the  following  years  of  prosperity  these  schools  were  kept  up,  bat  did  not  in- 
crease and  floarish  as  much  as  might  have  been  desired,  although  they  continued  to 
enjoy  the  royal  and  governmental  patronage.  The  question  began  to  be  raised  whether 
these  schools  had  not  better  be  transferred  from  the  committee  of  the  poor  to  the  gen- 
eral educational  authorities. 

The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  answering  this  question  satisfactorily,  for  if  the 
educational  authorities  took  the  management  of  these  schools  and  made,  as  was  then  in- 
evitable, attendance  in  them  compulsory  for  all  female  children,  it  became  their  duty  to 
'  provide  competent  teachers ;  and  this  they  were  not  able  to  do.  This  question  was 
again  raised  about  the  year  1H50,  and  though  many  prominent  educators  pronounced 
themselves  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  royal  government,  basing  its  views 
on  the  existing  school-laws,  (of  1836,)  rightly  judged  that  attendance  oould  not  be  made 
compulsory  and  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  making  any  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing laws. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  industrial  schools  was  constantly  increasing,  and,  up  to  the 
year  1857,  such  schools  had  been  established  in  1,383  towns  and  were  attended  by  64,733 
children. 

The  question  of  transferring  these  schools  to  the  minstry  of  public  instniction  could 
be  no  longer  delayed,  and  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  negotiations  being  entered 
upon  in  1853  between  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and  the  ministry  of  public  instruct 
tion,  tending  towards  the  definite  solution  of  the  question  **  shall  these  schools  be  closely 
connected  with  the  primary  schools  and  be  treated  according  to  the  same  principles ; 
i.  f.,  shall  attendance  be  made  compulsory  T"  After  dragging  their  slow  and  often  in- 
terrupted course  through  eleven  long  years,  these  negotiations  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  January  16, 1864,  by  which  these  schools  were  entirely 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  there,  however,  making  attend- 
ance compulsory. 

The  inaiitution  far  induatrial^chool'teadhers  at  Ludwigsburg. — (1)  Ks  origin  and  develop- 
ment. The  principal  problem  was  now  solved  on  a  basis  which  guaranteed  a  bealt  by  de- 
velopment in  the  future.  But  there  arose  new  duties  and  problems  for  the  authorities, 
consisting  in  the  systematic  organization  of  these  schools  and  in  supplying  them  with 
competent  teachers.  There  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  praiseworthy  efibrts  that  had  been 
made,  a  deplorable  lack  of  method,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  was  to  appoint  com- 
petent teachers  by  the  state-authorities,  teachers  who  had  been  technically  and  pedagog- 
ically  prepared  for  their  calliiig  and  who  were  properly  remunerated  for  their  services. 
The  man  who  urged  these  considerations  on  the  government  was  John  Buhl,  president 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ludwigsburg.  After  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  government  to  establish  a  six-months  course  for  industrial-school- 
teachers in  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ludwigsburg.  During  the  first 
years,  these  courses  were  not  as  successful  as  was  anticipated,  owing  to  a  want  of  pub- 
lic confidence.  Buhl  himself  died  in  1868,  but  his  work  was  continued  and  gradually 
reached  a  more  flourishing  condition,  so  that,  up  to  1871, 128  teachers  had  been  educated 
at  the  institution,  who  are  now  in  active  employment  in  different  parts  of  Wlirtemberg. 
Besides  this  teachers'  seminary,  courses  for  industrial-school-teachers  have  been  held 
in  a  number  of  towns,  thus  extending  the  advantages  of  such  a  preparation  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  seminary.  Many  persons  educated  through  these  courses 
are  now  employed  as  teachers  in  industrial  schools. 

(2)  Course  of  instruction,  &c.  Persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  seminary  must 
not  be  younger  than  17  and  not  older  than  28,  and  must  possess  a  degree  of  knowledge 
giving  a  fair  promise  of  success. 

The  technical  instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Knitting,  sewing,  em- 
broidering, darning,  mending,  dress-making,  working  the  sewing-  and  knitting-machine. 

The  pedagogical  or  methodical  portion  of  instruction  is  partly  practical  and  partly 
theoreticaL     The  students  are  taught  the  general  principles  of  all  education,  and 
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especially  of  indnstrial  edacatioO)  tbe  means  of  maintaining  discipline.  There  is  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  a  practice-school  for  indnstrial  instmction,  where,  uncler  the 
guidance  of  experienced  teachers,  they  make  their  first  practical  experiments  in 
teaching. 

Besides  needle-work,  &c.,  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Drawing,  (with  special 
regard  to  industry,)  embroidering,  &c.,  arithmetic,  (2  hours  a  week,)  penmanship,  (2 
hours  a  week,)  composition,  (1  hour  a  week,  embracing  also  letter- writing,  making 
out  of  bills,  &c)  Book-keeping  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  ;  religion,  (2  hours  per' 
week,)  history  and  geography,  (2  hours  per  week.)  Instruction  in  vocal  music  will  in 
the  future  also  be  given,  as  likewise  instruction  in  tbe  elements  of  natural  philosophy. 

At  the  end  of  every  course  (average  length  about  nine  months)  two  members  of  the 
central  school-authorities  and  a  member  of  the  royal  bureau  of  industry  and  commerce 
hold  a  practical  and  theoretical  examination  and  give  certificates  to  the  successful  can- 
didates, which  serve  as  recommendations  for  their  finding  employment  in  one  of  the 
industrial  schools  of  the  country. 

The  students  live  and  board  in  the  school,  and  have  to  live  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  same,  thus  accustoming  them  to  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  punc- 
tuality. 

Instruction  commences  at  7  a.  m.  in  summer,  at  8  a.  m.  in  winter,  and,  with  a  break 
of  20  minutes,  lasts  till  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the  afternoon. 

The  total  expense  of  the  institution  is  met  by  the  state,  the  annual  average  sum  ex- 
pended being  t2,035. 

n.  **rOVrBILDlJVG6CaULBX"—ADULT-8CnOOlA, 

SchooU  for  girU  who  have  finished  Iheir  sttulieB  at  the  elementary  echooU  in  Wiirtemberg. 
{FortbUdumgm^mkn :  UteraUy,  oontinuatian'echooU,) — These  schools  owe  their  origin  to  a 
desire  of  further  educating  girls  who  have  left  school  (in  their  fourteenth  year)  for  prac- 
tical life,  80  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  books  in  their  parents'  business  or  in  that  of 
their  husbands  or  their  own ;  to  make  themselves  useful  in  the  telegraph-,  postal,  and 
xailroad-service,  or  to  earn  a  living  by  drawing  and  painting. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  education  are  self-evident.  By  educating  girls  iu  the 
above-mentioned  subjects,  a  working  force  is  gained  which  can  attend  to  business  as 
well  as  men,  and  which,  as  active  members  of  a  family,  do  not  involve  any  extra  ex- 
pense. By  also  instructing  them  in  hygiene,  they  become  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-regulated  mode  of  life  an&  the  raising  of  a  healthy  ofispring,  so  that  the 
family-life  can  only  gain  thereby;  but,  even  outside  of  tbe  family-circle,  it  will  give  to 
women  a  worthier  and  more  advantageous  position,  and  in  many  oases  such  an  educa- 
tion will  e^en  be  considered  as  a  valuable  marriage-portion. 

The  beginning  of  such  an  education  in  Wiirtemberg  was  made  about  20  years  ago  by 
tbe  late  Mr.  Beger,  in  Stuttgart,  who,  encouraged  by  the  royal  bureau  of  industry 
and  commerce,  opened  private  courses  in  Stuttgart.  These  courses,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  the  capital,  for  he  was  soon  called  by  the  various  industrial  societies  all 
over  the  country  to  hold  courses  in  book-keeping,  &o,f  in  different  cities,  at  which,  in 
some  places,  girls  and  women  attended.  The  government  encouraged  this  instruction 
by  paying  the  school-fees  demanded  by  Beger  for  indigent  pupils,  through  the  bureau 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  by  exercising  the  inspection. 

The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  division  for  girls  in  the  industrial 
i'  FortbUdungschule,^  at  Stuttgart,  in  1861,  the  original  course  of  instruction  embracing 
book-keeping,  German  composition  and  business-correspondence,  industrial  arithmetic, 
and  penmanship,  to  which  were  added  at  a  later  period  drawing,  painting,  English, 
French,  GJerman  literature,  geography, and  hygiene, and  still  more  recently  physics 
and  knowledge  of  goods,  (for  housekeeping-purposes.)  This  division  was  opened 
January  12, 1861,  with  63  pupils,  which  number  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  in 
1872  it  was  177,  of  whom  96  were  younger  than  17  and  81  older;  134  were  natives  of 
Stuttgart,  32  from  other  parts  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  11  from  abroad. 
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Instrnction  is  given  dnriDg  the  six  winter-months  (November  to  April)  every  week- 
day from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m.  The  fee  for  the  common  coarse  is  (arithmetic, 
composition,  book-keeping,  and  penmanship)  $2.50,  the  fee  for  extra  subjects  being  $1 
to  $1.50  each. 

m.     NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  WUrtemberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers  is  located  at  Ludwigsburg,  not 
far  from  Stuttgart.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Buhl.  It  was 
opened  in  lb.59  with  9  students ;  and,  up  to  1872,  83  students  have  graduated  from  the 
institution,  most  of  whom  are  now  successfully  employed  as  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  of  WUrtemberg. 

Oi'ganization  and  course  of  inairttction, — The  length  of  course  is  three  years ;  age  of 
admission,  16  years;  conditions  of  admission,  good  moral  character,  bodily  health, 
and  proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  primary  schools.  The  first  half  year  is 
considered  a  time  of  probation,  and  those  who  at  the  eud  of  this  half  year  do  not  ad- 
vance as  much  as  is  deemed  desirable  must  leave.  In  connection  with  the  seminary 
there  is  a  practice-school  of  three  classes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces:  Religion,  German,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  peumanship,  drawing,  vocal  uiusic, 
piano,  (sometimes  also  violin,)  needle-work,  pedagogics,  practical  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

ResulU  of  t<in  yeara^  experience  in  the  employment  of  female  teacherSj  hy  Beu,  E.  Hory,  pres- 
ident of  the  normal  school  at  Ludmgaburg. — It  has  been  said  that,  by  her  whole  organiza- 
tion, woman  is  not  fit  for  public  activity  and  that,  whenever  cases  occur  where  women 
are  successful,  they  must  be  said  to  be  exceptional  and  to  have  crossed  the  limits 
which  nature  in  her  wisdom  has  set.  At  first  sight  this  argument  seems  very  plausible. 
A  youDg  woman,  who,  with  a  self-complacent  air,  stands  before  the  public  in  the  capa- 
city of  teacher,  is  not  a  very  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  But  is  the  school  to  such  au 
extent  a  public  place  as  to  justify  the  above-mentioned  objection  t  It  is  natural  that 
a  woman  will  feel  somewhat  nervous  in  the  presence  of  men  at  examinations,  &c.,  but 
this  may  only  be  considered  as  a  hint  to  examiners,  urging  them  to  avoid  anythinp^  in 
their  words  or  bearing  which  would  tend  to  increase  this  natural  feeling  of  shyness. 

Another  objection  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  viz,  that  it  may  be  more  diflft- 
cult  for  a  female  teacher  to  maintain  the  proper  discipline,  especially  in  a  large  school 
and  that,  even  if  successful,  she  will  be  so  at  the  expense  of  her  health  and  strength. 
It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  objection  has  proved  unfounded.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  regards,  much  depends  on  the  individual  character  of  the 
teacher.  Many  a  teacher  finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in  maintaining  the  proper  disci' 
pliue,  while  others  do  not  succeed  in  spite  of  their  most  earnest  and  persevering  efforts. 
But  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  large  classes,  especially  where  boys  and  girls 
are  together,  it  will  be  a  difficult  and  exhausting  task  for  a  lady  to  maintain  the 
proper  degree  of  discipline. 

The  proper  field  for  female  teachers  is  undoubtedly  schools  for  females. 

THE  VIENNA  EXPOSTTIGN. 

In  August,  1872,  Hon.  John  Jay,  American  minister  at  Vienna,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State : 

His  Excellency  Baron  Schwarz-Senbom  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  present  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  the  system  of  common-school -instruction  adopted  in  the  United 
States— a  system,  the  result  of  which,  he  said,  had  been  so  wonderful.  »  •  ♦  And 
he  prayed  me  to  believe  that  an  exposition  of  that  system,  illustrated  by  a  school- 
house  and  its  appurtenances,  and  its  statistical  results,  would  be  a  matter  of  profound 
interest  and  importance,  not  only  to  Austro-Hnngary,  but  to  the  eastern  peoples  who 
acljoin  this  empire.  *  *  *  A  similar  hope  has  since  been  expressed  to  me  by  the 
Count  Andrassy  and  other  influential  gentlemen  connected  with  this  government. 
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Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  rae,  as  follows : 
This  Department  is  anxious  that  the  wishes  of  the  Anstrian  government  iu  this 
matter  shoald  be  gratified,  as  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  beneficial  efifect  upon  the 
genera]  interests  of  education  and  would  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon  those  interests 
as  developed  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  promote  the  object  in  view 
bo  far  as  it  may  be  in  your  x>ower  to  do  so. 

Baron  Schwarz-Senl>om,  General  Director  of  the  ISxpositiou,  also  personally  addressed 
me  as  follows : 

Sre:  The  Hon.  John  Jay  InfornM  me  that  you  have  kindly  consented  to  co-operate 
with  the  Hon.  General  Thomas  B.  Van  Bureu,  with  the  view* to  rendering,  at  the  Uni- 
versal £xpofiition  of  1873  in  Vienna,  the  representation  of  the  American  educational 
system  as  complete  as  possible. 

*  Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  this  all- 
important  subject,  the  more  so,  as  I  feel  confident  that,  with  your  able  assistance,  we 
shall  have  a  most  successful  development  of  the  progress  and  results  of  your  common- 
«chGol-system  at  our  great  Exhibition  next  year. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  object  I  sought  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
State-aathorities,  and  with  this  view  a  circular-letter  was  sent  to  all  State-superintend- 
ents and  many  superintendents  of  cities,  asking  them  to  meet  in  conference  in  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  13th  of  November.  A  number  of  gentlemen  assembled  in 
response  to  this  call,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  calling  upon  all  State-,  county-,  and 
city-school-officials  to  co-operate  in  this  matter,  and  requesting  officers  in  charge  of 
colleges,  professional  schools,  technical  schools,  libraries,  mnsenms,  and  reformatory  and 
benevolent  institutions  to  lend  their  assistance.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  forwarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
educational  statistics  of  the  country,  and  that  there  should  be  forwarded,  bonnd  in 
nniform  style,  the  school-laws  and  latest  school-reports  from  States,  cities,  and  towns, 
as  well  as  catalogues  of  the  various  educational,  reformatory,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions and  associations  of  the  country.  The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  "  city-school-systems,"  were  adopted  unanimously  : 

That  the  superintendents  of  cities  and  the  larger  towns  be  requested  to  make  out,  in 
such  form  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shall  devise,  charts  showing,  fbr 
each  grade  of  their  school-systems,  the  subjects  of  study  by  topics,  the  time  occupied, 
the  number  of  teachers,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  average  salary  of  teachers,  the 
average  a|i;e  of  pupils,  and  a  statement  showing  the  entire  income  and  expenditure  for 
school-purposes,  the  income  from  local  taxation  only,  the  average  cost  per  scholar  for 
toition,  and  the  average  total  cost  i>er  scholar,  and  of  such  peculiarities  (excellent  or 
otherwise)  of  the  system  as  they  mav  deem  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  same ;  that  superintendents  be  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
samples  of  writing,  drawing,  and  mai>-drawing  from  some  entire  class  or  school  in  each 
graae,  each  specimen  to  be  marked  with  the  name,  age,  and  grade  of  the  producer,  and 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  management  of  the  Exposition ;  that  superin- 
tendents be  also  requested  to  send  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  a  mcmel  of 
their  best  school -building  and  views  and  ground-plans  of  such  others  as  they  may  deem 
fit,  with  items  of  information  as  to  the  cost,  date,  and  material  of  construction,  their 
siie,  furniture,  method  of  ventilation,  &c. ;  that  superintendents  be  requested  to  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  obtaining  a  full  exhibit,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  all  educational  institutions  and  instrumentalities  not  comprehended  in  the 
PubUc-school-system,  including  Kindergarten,  private  schools,  academies,  business-col- 
leges, d:c. ;  that  superintendents  be  also  urged  to  procure  a  copy  of  each  text-book,  map, 
wrt,  and  other  school-publication,  and  of  every  article  of  school-furniture  product 
ni  their  respective  cities ;  that  superintendents  be  especially  recommended,  in  view  of 
the  official  character  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  general  utility, 
to  famish  that  Office  duplicates  of  the  information,  plans,  &c.,  contributed  to  the  Expo- 
sition, as  the  nucleus  of  an  educational  museum  at  Washington. 

Oeneral  Van  Buren,  United  States  commissioner  to  Vienna,  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  stated  that  "he  had  received  a  very  large  number  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn.  Without  an  exception,  every  communication  from 
him,  upon  whatever  subject  connected  with  the  Exposition,  contained  a  clause  on  the 
edocational  subject,  and  he  begged,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  omit  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  American  education,  whatever  else  might  be  omitted.  He  said  the  little 
exhibition  made  of  it  at  Paris,  in  1867,  so  interested  Europe  that  he  was  called  upon 
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by  the  people  of  Aastria  and  HuDgary,  from  all  qnarters,  not  to  fail  to  have  a  good, 
thorongh  representation  of  our  system  there." 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  fullest  possible  representation  of  the  American  system 
of  education  in  all  those  phases  which  admitted  of  such  representation  at  Vienna,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  requested  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education :  A.  R. 
Spofford,  esq.,  librarian  of  Congress,  in  the  preparation  of  material  from  libraries;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Toner,  in  the  preparation  of  material  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  medi- 
cal  education ;  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  the 
preparation  of  matter  respecting  museums  and  scientific  a^ociations;  Prof.  Fay, 
acting  president  of  the  Natioual  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  S. 
Q.  Howe,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Maes.,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  representation  of  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind. 
The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  material  for  the  general  representation :  State-superintendents, 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland ;  Hon.  T.  W. 
Harvey,  Ohio ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Illinois ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Virginia.  City- 
superintendents,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  J.  0.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Hon.  Dnane  Doty,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hon. 
Henry  Kiddle,  New  York  City. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
General  Director  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  this  Bureau  made  such  efforts  to  secure  a 
representation  of  the  school-systems  of  the  several'  States,  cities,  and  towns  of  the 
country  as  were,  possible :  first,  by  the  preparation  of  a  circular  of  information,  with 
suggestions  for  uniform  plans  and  charts,  which  was  extensively  circulated ;  and, 
secondly,  by  taking  charge  of  and  forwarding  to  the  Exposition  specimens  of  school- 
books,  charts,  school-furniture ;  models,  photographs,  and  plans  of  school-buildings ; 
educational  reports ;  catalogues  of  libraries,  and  other  appropriate  material.  There 
were  exhibited  in  Group  XXVI  of  the  Exposition,  the  group  devoted  to  educational 
materials,  according  to  the  official  catalogue,  285  separate  entries  from  the  United 
States.  Forty-eight  diplomas  and  medals  were  distributed  to  the  Unit  ed  States  for  article 
in  this  group,  while  only 430  were  given  to  the  United  States  for  its  exhibition  in  all 
the  other  groups.  Of  the  48  awards  made  to  the  United  States  for  Group  XXVI,  there 
were  4  grand  diplomas  of  honor,  6  medals  for  progress,  21  medals  for  merit,  and  18 
diplomas  of  merit. 

The  following  list  of  awards  to  American  educational  exhibitors  is  taken  from  the 
published  official  list  of  prizes : 

Grand  diplomas  of  honor,* — The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  important  contributions  to 
the  ExxK>sition ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  valuable  reports  and  documents  and 
for  the  ent«rprise  shown  by  its  organized  personal  representation  at  Vienna ;  the  city 
of  Boston,  for  its  full  and  complete  illustration  of  its  school-system  and  schools ;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  its  efficient  labors  in  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Medals  for  progress, — Guyot,  Prof.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  wall-maps ;  Howe,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Boston,  Mass.,  publications  for  the  blind ;  National  Educational  Association,  successful 
efforts  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  education ;  Ohio  State-department  of  public 
Instruction,  T.  W.  Harvey,  commissioner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  school-reports,  statistics 
&c. ;  Prang,  L.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  chromo-lithographs ;  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  O 
Wilson,  superintendent,  progreas  in  education  and  In  school-architecture. 

Medahfor  merit. — Appleton,  D.,  &  Co.,  New  York, wall-maps ;  American  Printing-Hoiise 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  books  for  the  blind ;  Astor  Library,  New  York ;  Barnard. 
Dr.  Henry,  Hartford,  American  Journal  of  Education :  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston, 
Mass.,  school-publications;    Chicago,  111.,   public    pchools,    J.    L.   Pickard,  snperin- 

*The  diploma  of  honor  was  doHigned  to  bear  tbe  character  of  a  peculiar  distiuction  for  eminent  mer- 
its in  the  domain  of  science  and  its  applications  to  the  education  of  the  people  and  tbe  advancement  of 
tbe  Intellectual,  social,  and  material  welfare  of  man,  and  was  awarded  exclusively  by  the  council  of 
presidents  upon  the  proposition  of  the  international  j ury .  '  r^r^r-i]r> 
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teodenty  achool-reporta,  examination-pftpers,  and  statistics ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  public 
aehoolfly  John  Hancock,  superintendent,  reports,  examination-papers,  and  educa- 
tional statiBtics ;  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  for  labors  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
idassea ;  Cowperthwait  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Warren's  wall-maps  and  books ;  Grossins, 
John^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  patent  Tentilating  school-house-stoye ;  Harper  Brothers,  New 
York,  school-books,  school-slates,  tablets,  and  charts ;  Lea,  H.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.> 
medical  text-books,  American  Journal  of  Science ;  National  School-Furniture  Co.,  New 
York  City,  school-furniture ;  New  York  City  department  of  public  instruction,  Prof. 
Kiddle,  superintendent,  school-books,  school-reports,  photographic  views  of  schools, 
&<;.,  and  specimens  of  school-labors ;  Ross,  Joseph  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  school-furniturq; 
Schedler,  Joseph,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  ;  Steiger, 
Ernest,  New  York,  7,000  specimens  of  different  American  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
school -publications ;  Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C,  collection  of  the  reports  of 
mediciU,  institutions,  hospitals,  &c.;  Wait,  William  B.,  educational  apparatus ;  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  school-atlases  smd  other  school-publications. 

IHplonuu  of  merit  or  honorable  mention, — Baltimore,  Md.,  public  schools,  reports 
of  the  board  and  of  superintendent,  examination-papers  in  departments  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing;  Barnes,  A.  S.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  school-publications;  Bridges,  Ly- 
man, for  building  the  American  school-house ;  Canton  City,  Ohio,  school-reports  and 
examination-papers  in  educational  department;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  schools, 
school-reports  and  statistical  chart  of  education  in  Cleveland ;  Columbus,  Ohio,  pub- 
lic schools,  school-reports  and  papers ;  Dayton,  city  of,  Ohio,  school-reports  and  ex- 
amination-papers;  Enthoflfer,  J.,  United  States  Coast -Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Fremont,  Ohio,  public  schools,  school-reports  and  examination-papers ;  Leeds,  Lewis  W., 
New  York,  drawing  for  ventilation  and  heating  of  school-houses ;  Lippincott,  J.  B., 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  school- publications ;  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  dis- 
semination and  promotion  of  science;  Newton,  Mass.,  school-reports  and  educa- 
tional statistical  charts;  Scribner,  Armstrong  &,  Co.,  publishers  of  Guyot's  Maps; 
Shattnck,  G.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  school-desks  and  seats ;  Springfield,  111.,  school- 
reports,  educational  statistics ;  Toledo,  Ohio,  department  of  public  schools,  D.  F.  De 
Wolf,  superintendent,  school-reports,  educational  statistics  and  examination-papers; 
Worc^ter  City,  ^lass.,  schools,  (A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent,)  school  and  statistical 
reports. 

In  referring  to  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  I  have  thought  it  far  more  useful  to  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  .to  print  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  others  than  to  give 
them  only  my  own.  On  my  arrival  at  Vienna  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  originally  appointed 
as  an  honorary  commissioner,  had,  by  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  his  services, 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  special  commissioners,  and  was  the  only  one  present ;  hav- 
ing in  addition  acted  as  chairman  of  the  jury  on  education,  he  was  speciaUy  familiar 
with  whatever  there  was  in  the  Exposition  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  gave  me  all  the 
aid  which  his  position  and  familiarity  with  this  subject  in  the  Exposition  put  at  his 
cootroL  I  am  also  under  special  obligation  to  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn,  General  Di- 
rector of  the  Exposition,  and  to  numerous  other  officers  representing  our  own  and 
other  countries,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  my  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.  By 
means  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  I  was  able  to  reach  the  points  of  interest 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  study  the  most  valuable 
and  essential  features  of  this  Exhibition,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  nnequaled  in  vastness  and  instructiveness  as  an  epitome  of  the  world's  condi- 
tion and  progress  by  any  previous  attempt  of  the  kind. 

Comments  of  the  press, 

American  educational  ejcliibliion,^  kviniev  in  the  Freie  Piidagogisebe  Bliitter  of  June 
21, 1873,  says: 

I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  and  have  seen  many  rural  school-houses,  have  taught 
in  several  myself,  but  euch  a  school-room  as  this  I  have  never  before  seen  anywhere. 
It  is  almost  provoking  to  see  how  the  Americans  produce  something  so  beautiful  from 
sach  a  cheap  and  simple  material,  (wood,)  and  then  to  remember  how  insufficient  our 
school-houses  are,  which  often  are  erected  at  a  considerable  expense.    The  Americans 
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are  very  practical  in  the  erection  of  their  school-honses  and  are  masters  in  combininfj^ 
the  beautiful  with  the  useful.  This  school-room  is  calculated  for  forty-eight  children ; 
and  how  roomy,  how  airy !  It  does  an  old  teacher's  heart  good  to  see  this,  and  be 
sighs,  '^Alas,  if  this  were  so  every  where  I "  »  •  ♦  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  tho 
American  school-benches  is  that  there  is  no  difference  in  size  and  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  their  different  parts.  *  •  *  The  physical  geography  is  excellently  repre- 
sented on  large  maps,  to  the  great  honor  of  M.  Guyot,  whose  name  they  bear.  *•  •  • 
In  the  text'books,  which  lie  about  on  the  desks,  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
good,  thick  pax>er,  something  which  our  own  "  blotting-paper-text-book  publishers'' 
might  make  note  of. 

This  writer  also  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  colored  natural-history-charts,  the 
charts  showing  the  different  colors,  "something  new  to  the  German  schools,*'  and  the 
calculating-machine ;  but  confesses  his  surprise  "  that  America,  the  home  of  machin- 
ery, in  its  rural  school  does  not  exhibit  a  single  physical  instrument,  not  even  a  ther- 
mometer." 

A  subsequent  number  of  the  same  journal  speaks  admiringly  of  the  "large  photo- 
graphs, representing  truly  palatial  scliool-houses,  from  different  States  of  the  Union," 
and  of  the  stereoscopic  views  showing  the  interior  of  the  school-rooms,  with  the  child- 
ren in  their  seats  ;  thu3  we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  American  school-life,  and  a  picture 
of  the  most  cheerful  description."  Prang's  natural-history-series  is  highly  commended ; 
also  the  photographic  views  used  as  a  means  of  imparting  geographical  instruction. 
The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  Boston  slates  are  considered  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention and  commendation  and  the  single  Boston  desk  and  seat  is  highly  praised. 
The  mathematical  objects  are  considered  "  too  small ; "  but  the  writer  "  left  tho  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  the  United  Statea  very  well  pleased  on  the  whole." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  says  of  the  American  school-house  : 

We  have  before  us  a  "model  school,"  an  ideal  which  the  majority  of  American 
rural  school-houses,  many  of  which  are  as  vet  only  log-houses,  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  attain  for  a  long  time  to  come.  *  "  *  The  chairs  are  constmcted  in  a  very  praotieal 
manner.  *  *  **  In  the  educational  department  in  the  Exposition-building,  the  variety 
and  the  beanty  of  the  apparatus  and  text-books  on  exnibition,  the  magnificence  of 
the  city  school-houses,  as  shown  by  models  and  photographs,  excite  our  admiration, 
which,  however,  is  considerably  diminished  by  lookmc  at  the  work  done  by  the  scholars. 
For  this  convinces  us  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  American  schools  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  for  them,  and  that  they  are  far  behind 
the  European  schools.  The  written  essays  from  o  German  school  in  Ohio  actually  swarm 
with  calligraphic,  orthographic,  and  grammatical  mistakes. 

(This  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  examples.) 

The  Vienna  Volksblatt  says : 

The  arrangement  of  a  separate  seat  for  each  scholar,  and  the  shape  of  the  deskst 
which  prevents  anv  crippling  of  the  tender  bodies  of  tho  children,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  Worthy  of  admiration  also  are  the  maps  exhibited,  from  which  the  more  ma- 
ture youth  learns  to  know  his  native  land.  We  note  especially  an  atlas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  in  completeness,  clearness,  and  fullness  of  explanation,  is  quite  enperior 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  The  principle  "  For 
children  only  the  best  is  good  enough"  finds  its  happy  realization  in  the  American 
school-house.  Not  less  instructive  and  worthy  of  admiration  are  the  paaps  from  which 
the  younger  ones  are  taught  to  know  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  •  •  »  Promi. 
nent  among  the  charts  and  tablets  is  "An  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  teaching-appa- 
ratus. When  will  our  children  learn,  while  yet  in  school,  what  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  constitutional  state  f 

The  Vienna  Tagesblatt  praises  the  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  and  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  school-utensils,  these  "giving  a  wonderful:  illustration  of  the  exoel- 
lent  school-regulations  of  the  United  States.  The  school-house  is  the  bright  spot  in 
the  American  exhibition.' ' 

The  London  Engineering  says  of  American  school-furniture : 

There  is  no  luxury  whatever  in  the  accommodations,  though  elegance  and  comfort 
are  not  entirely  eliminated.  Our  schools  and  colleges  would  greatly  gain  in  appear- 
ance if  a  little  more  a*.tention  were  only  paid  1o  those  two  ])oints.  Austerity  and 
gloom,  almost  proverbial,  seem  to  be  the  leading  features  of  our  school-system ;  and  it 
would  doubtless  be  a  progressive  step  to  borrow  a  little  of  the  American  amenity. 
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The  DaDube  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  American  achool-bouse : 
le  ifl  composed  of  a  stndy-room  and  recitation -room.  These  things  should  servo  us 
as  models  £or  our  schools ;  for,  what  with  their  lishtiug,  ventilation,  and  healthfulness, 
they  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  books,  the  maps,  and  other  instru- 
ments  of  teaching  are  also  perfect.  They  prove  ooDclosively  that  primary  instruction 
tB  the  United  States  has  been  developed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Europe. 

Foreign  educational  exhibitions, — '*  The  English  educational  exhibition,''  the  Freie 
Padagogische  Blatter  says,  *^  is  even  loss  than  unossumiug  and  really  offers  next  to 
nothing.*'  A  series  of  maps  intended  as  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  some 
jseographical  maps,  and  particularly  a  geological  map  of  Queensland  are  highly  com- 
mended. A  mineralogicil  collection  is  considered  worthy  of  mention  ;  also  aa  exhibi- 
tion of  Bibles  printed  in  all  the  different  languages  of  the  world. 

The  London  Engineering  says  of  the  French  exhibition : 

The  French  gallery  shows  that  much  attention  and  a  large  share  of  talent  are  con- 
centrated upon  devising  the  host  menns  of  primary  instruction,  of  smoothing  the  asperi- 
ties and  renderinjB;  the  first  stages  of  learning  easy  and  agreeable  to  youth.  We  know 
no  oomitry  in  which  more  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  and 
•timalate  the  young  student.  There  are  arithmometers,  to  facilitate  the  simple  rules ; 
geof^raphical  reliefs  in  plaster,  to  give  accurate  notions  of  the  fundamental  definitions ; 
variously-colored  maps,  showiug  by  their  difference  of  shades  the  altitudes  of  coun- 
tries above  the  sea-level;  and  models  of  solids,  with  sections,  to  render  tangible  the 
principles  of  practical  geometry.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  systems 
of  drawing,  we  think  that  the  French  department  is  pre-eminently  the  best.  We  mean 
the  coarse  of  linear  drawing,  with  zinc-  and  plaster-  models  of  penetrations  and  archi- 
tectmral  desi^us,  as  well  as  the  card-board-arrangements  for  descriptive  geometry,  of 
the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Bund  remarks : 

The  final  impression  made  upon  our  mind  on  leaving  the  French  exhibition  is  about 
the  following :  Higher  iustruction,  as  (av  as  it  can  bo  judged  by  such  un  exhibition, 
seems  to  flourish,  also  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  while  in  the 
provinces  both  higher  and  elementary  instruction  seem  to  be  neglected. 

Of  the  German  exhibition  the  Freie  Padogogische  Blatter  says:  "The  German 
edncational  exhibition  is — next  to  the  Austrian,  which,  of  course,  from  local  causes 
was  especially  favored— the  most  complete  of  the  whole  Exposition."  Regret  is  ex- 
pret»sed  that  it  was  not  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  "  Objects  from  one  and  the 
same  state  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  which  prevents  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole."  Among  the  aids  to  instruction  especially  commended 
are  "  the  pasteboard-models  of  blossoms  and  other  portions  of  plants  on  a  very  large 
scale,  exceedingly  useful  in  classes  where  it  is  impossible  to  procure  fresh  plants  for 
every  scholar ;  *  •  •  the  physiological  and  anatomical  models  of  Fleischmanu,  of  Nlim- 
berg,  and  Ziegler,  of  Freiberg ;  the  physical  apparatus  for  elementary  schools;  colored 
charts  for  the  illustration  of  bi^tany  and  natural  history,  all  on  a  very  large  scale ;  the 
globes,  telluria,  maps,  and  other  aids  to  geographical  instruction ;  the  drawing-copies 
and  models ;  and  the  chemical  laboratory  exhibited  by  Hagersdorff,  one  of  the  finest 
objects  in  the  edncational  exhibition."  Tho  work  done  by  scholars  in  Eealschools  and 
industrial  schools  is  highly  commended.  Amoug  the  specimens  of  women's  work,  the 
amount  of  useless  embroidery  is  commented  upon  somewhat  severely,  and  it  is  re- 
mxu-ked  that  **  this  braoch  of  instruction  is  in  most  cases  far  from  being  what  it  ought 
to  be." 

The  Bund,  an  official  Swiss  paper,  in  noticing  the  German  exhibition,  makes  special 
mention  of  the  collections  of  ores,  minerals,  and  fossil-plants ;  the  new  apparatus  for 
instruction  in  mathematical  geography,  which  meets  a  long-felt  want ;  the  aids  to 
object-teaching,  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  natural  sciences  in  e^mentary  and  sec- 
ondary schools ;  the  wall-charts,  for  iustruction  in  botany  and  zoology  ;  and  the  aids 
to  instruction  of  the  blind.  Of  the  work  performed  by  scholars  this  paper  says,  (re- 
ferring especially  to  the  industrial  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Wiirtemberg  :)  **  the  draw- 
ings, plaster-casts,  (Sbc,  show  us  what  the  youth  of  our  age  are  learning  and  how 
greatly  the  community  is  profited  by  creating  such  institutions.  We  know  full  well 
that  the  work  of  the  scholars  which  is  on  exhibition  is  not  in  every  respect  the  iroper 
criterion  for  the  standanl  of  excellence  of  a  school,  for  tal  nted  scholars  will  produce 
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astonishiug  results,  even  in  a  badly-coDducted  school ;  bat  the  mass  and  variety  of  the 
work  on  exhibition  nevertheless  shows  that  a  great  deal  is  taught  and  a  great  deal  is 
learned.''  The  drawings  from  several  industrial  schools  in  Bavaria  are  excellent  and 
c^eat  admiration  is  expressed  for  the  work  done  by  the  Munich  Kindergarten. 

The  same  paper  also  says  of  the  Swiss  educational  exhibition : 

The  preliminary  exhibition  held  in  Winterthtir,  in  February,  1873,  was  far  more  impos- 
ing than  the  one  at  Vienna.  Many  very  valuable  educational  objects,  collections,  appa- 
ratus, maps,  &c.,  have  been  sent  to  Vienna  in  vain,  because  they  have  either  not  been 
unpacked  or  are  totally  hidden  from  view.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
as  illustrating  the  progress  of  education  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of  instmction 
duriug  the  last  few  years,  is  the  collection  of  text-books,  apparatus,  and  charts  for  in- 
struction in  natural  science.  A  set  of  these  charts,  adapted  lor  every  grade  of  instmc- 
tion, attracted  universal  attention  in  Vienna.  The  Ztlrich  exhibition  displayed  a  col- 
lection of  these  objects  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  complete  as  we  have  not 
seen  them  in  any  other  canton  or  country. 

The  Bund,  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  for  education  in  ZUrich  during  the  last 
few  years,  says : 

The  authorities  have  thoroughly  understood  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  great  achievements  of  science  into  a  happy  relation  with  the 
elementarv  schools,  and  thereby  with  the  education  of  the  whole  nation.  A  healthy 
and  benehcial  mutual  relation  has  been  established  between  the  university  and  the 
primary  school,  such  as  is  scarcely  found  anywhere  else. 

The  Freie  Piidagogische  Bliitter  says : 

We  must  make  special  mention  of  all  the  aids  for  instmction  in  natural  sciences,  for 
these  are  truly  admirable  in  their  selection  and  arrangement,  all  of  the  three  natural 
kiugdoms  being  well  represented  by  a  school-collection  and  by  a  scholar's  collection. 
The  object  of  the  former  is  explained  by  its  name,  the  latter  is  collected  by  the  scholars 
themselves.  Exact  rules  regulate  the  manner  of  making  these  collections.  The  collec- 
tion of  physical  apparatus  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  "  little,  but  good." 
The  aids  for  geographical  instruction  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  Also  by 
magnificent  illustrations  are  the  young  made  acquainted  with  thehistory  of  their  nation. 

The  Bund  pronounces  the  Austrian  educational  exhibition  "  magnificently  gotten  up 
and  beautifully  arranged.  The  material  for  every  grade  of  instruction  is  exhibited  in 
natural  divisions  and  groups  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  only  novelty  in  the 
primary  division  is  a  rotating-slate  of  galvanized  rubber,  which,  if  durable,  wiU  doubt- 
less be  introduced  into  maty  schools.  The  herbaria  of  the  scholars  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Styriaare  highly  praised.  The  collection  of  physical  apparatus  is  very  fine; 
also  the  anatomical  preparations  for  superior  schools.  For  the  first  instmction  in 
geology  and  paleontology  the  geological  pictures  will  render  good  service." 

This  paper  says  of  the  schools  in  Vienna : 

All  the  city-schools  are  well  managed,  have  excellent  text-books  and  apparatus  and, 
in  most  cases,  energetic  and  enlightened  teachers.  In  the  infants*  pavillion  we  read  a 
placard  telling  us  the  following :  •'Crtiche,  where  poor  parents,  during  their  hours  of  work, 
(from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,)  can  take  their  children  aged  between  two  weeks  and  two  years 
for  a  daily  charge  of  3  to  5  kreuzers,"  (1^  cents  to  2^  cents.)  Then  follow  the  addresses  of 
seven  such  creches  in  difierent  parts  of  Vienna. 

The  Freie  Piidagogische  Blatter  calls  special  attention  to  the  maps  of  the  Imperial  • 
Geological  Institute  and  to  the  collections  of  minerals,  crystals,  plants,  and  prepared  in- 
sects, of  which,  as  in  nearly  all  the  European  exhibitions,  there  were  a  number.  *'A11 
the  aids  for  instruction  in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  anthropology,  botany,  &c-, 
were  brilliantly  represented  by  the  famous  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city 
of  Vienna."  "There  was  a  perfect  wealth  of  aids  to  instmction  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  number  of  globes  was  also  very  large.  The  maps  of  Fuchs,  on  black-slated  paper 
and  printed  dimly  in  colors,  were  much  admired.  They  are  of  decided  value  just  be- 
cause one  can  write  on  them,  and  that  thus  the  dumb  map  gradually  becomes  a  living  » 
and  speaking  one."    A  collection  of  drawing-models  and  utensils  is  highly  commended. 

This  journal  also  finds  especially  admirable  the  geographical  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian exhibition.  The  max)8  are  "in  the  highest  degree  creditable."  The** relief- 
maps"  are  particularly  excellent.  "Illustrations  of  natural  history  in  the  shape  of 
charts  show  that  the  study  of  nature  is  not  neglected  in  the  Hungarian  schools.  Col. 
lections  of  "admirably-prepared  injects,  anatomical  specimecs,  and  elegantly-finished 
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physical  apparatus  complete  the  aids  for  instruction  in  natural  sciences."  *'  For  ol»ject- 
lessons  there  are  a  few,  but  very  useful,  pictures.  In  some  of  these  we  see  an  idea 
which  a  future  time  will  carry  out — group-pictures  executed  in  a  truly  artistic  manner.*' 
Mention  is  made  of  "two-seated  school-benches,'*  "  drawing-copies,"  and  "  a  rich  col- 
lection of  needle- work  done  by  scholars.'*  **  In  quantity  Hungary  might  have  given  u& 
more,  but  as  regards  the  quality  we  must  express  our  entire  satisfaction." 

The  Blatter  commends  the  simplicity  and  practical  character  of  the  Swedish  school- 
boa  se,  and  says : 

The  Swedish  government  does  more  than  almost  any  other  European  government 
for  good  school-houses,  especiaUy  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment not  only  distributes  plans  of  school-houses,  but  accompanies  these  by  a  printed 
pamphlet,  giving  numerous  and  valuable  hints  as  regards  the  location  and  surround- 
ings of  the  school,  the  quantity  of  space  to  be  allowed  to  each  scholar,  the  different 
methods  of  ventilation,  &c.  A  very  important  problem,  the  construction  of  school- 
l>enche8,  may  be  almost  considered  as  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  Swedish  school-house. 
The  seats  which  are  exhibited  have,  it  is  true,  as  yet,  only  flat  boards,  which  deny  the 
scholar  every  comfort,  and  the  slightly  slanting  position  of  the  board  does  not  com- 
pensate for  this  defect ;  but  not  one  of  the  seats  is  without  a  back,  which,  although 
essential  to  a  comfortable  seat,  is  found  in  but  very  few  of  our  scnool-houses.  We 
mast  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Swedish  school-house  there  is  a 
separate  seat  for  each  child.  The  long  school-bench  should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere, 
bat  separate  seats  should  be  introduced  into  all  schools,  as  the  Swedes  and  Americans 
have  done.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  school-room  is  a  number  of  guns  and  a  drum, 
used  in  the  military  gymnastics  and  the  practice  of  arms,  which  forms  an  important 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  elementary  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  obliga- 
tory and  occupies  a  considerable  number  of  hours  every  week.  Of  the  212  objects 
exhibited  in  the  Swedish  school-house,  no  less  than  20  have  reference  to  religious  in- 
struction. The  only  object  among  them  deserving  attention  is  a  collection  ofpictares 
for  instruction  in  biblical  history,  which  are  really  valuable.  All  the  books  in  the 
Swedish  school-house  are  got  up  in  the  most  practical  manner ;  the  binding  is  elastic 
and  cannot  be  torn.  This  also  applies  to  the  people's  library,  which,  numbering  seve- 
ral hundred  volumes,  forms  a  specialty  of  the  Swedish  school-house.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  first  people's  libraries  were  established  in  Sweden,  and  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Swedish  school-law,  nearly  every  village  possesses  one. 
No  better  place  could  be  found  for  it  than  the  school-house  and  no  better  librarian 
than  the  teacher.  Among  the  aids  for  instruction  In  natural  history  the  glass  cases 
with  insects  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  their  practical  arrangement.  These 
cases  have  not  only  glass  lids  and  sides,  but  also  glass  bottoms,  and  the  insect  can, 
therefore,  be  inspect^  from  all  sides.  The  physical  apparatus  which  is  exhibited 
excels  through  accuracy  and  the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  were  struck  with  a 
large  drawing-slate  made  of  dull  glass,  which  forms  an  excellent  drawing-surface  for 
colored  pencils.  A  part  of  the  drawing-copies  are  in  the  shape  of  gigantic  wall-maps. 
The  calculating-machines  are  few  in  number,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  instruction  in  arithmetic  in  Sweden  aims  more  at  rapid  skill  than  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  arithmetical  process ;  but  a  calculating-machine  illustrat- 
ing the  decimal  system  is  considered  worthy  of  mention.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibition  is  a  collection  of  aids  for  instruction  in  vocal  music,  which  is  much  culti- 
vated in  Sweden. 

The  same  journal  remarks  that — 

On  entering  the  Belgian  educational  exhibition,  one  sees  at  once  that  in  Belgium, 
with  its  busy  marts  of  industry,  but  little  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  Belgian  department  excels  in  the  many  mathematical  objects  made  of  tin.  The 
collection  of  apparatus  for  perspective  drawing  is  of  real  value,  as  well  as  the  wire  net- 
work, also  for  drawing.purposes.  In  a  calculating-machine  we  were  struck  with  the 
combination  of  vertical  and  horizontal  wires.  A  beautiful  map  of  West  Flandtrs,  in 
relief,  painted  blue  and  the  towns  marked  by  shining  white  spots,  which  can  be  seen  from 
afar,  is  extremely  useful  for  large  classes.  The  female- work  exhibited  is  characterized 
by  simplicity  and  usefulness.  Besides  the  objects  mentioned  we  find  nothing  in  the 
Belgian  department  which  is  worthy  our  attention. 

Of  Italy  it  also  says : 

The  Italian  educational  exhibition  shows  us  more  than  anything  else  the  transalpine) 
superior  and  special  schools.  The  technical  schools  particularly  are  represented  in  a 
bnlliant  manner.  This  is  not  astonishing,  for,  in  a  country  which  has  produced  the  men 
who  pierced  Mont  C^nis,  we  expect  to  find  a  high  degree  of  technical  education.  The 
elementary  schools  are  not  so  well  represented.  A  school-bench  is  exhibited  with  a 
movable  seat.  We  saw  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  French  exhibition,  but  we  cannot 
admire  it.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  turning  seats.  The  finest  part  of  the 
Italian  elementary-school-exhibition  is  the  tenmle-work.*    Here  we  see  the  artistic  trail 
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of  the  Italian  nation.    A  great  plastic  model  of  Vesuvius  deserves  special  meution. 
A  skillful  hand  planned  it,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  interesting  object. 

Widely  varying  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Swiss  Bund  and  the  Vienna  Freie  Pa- 
dagogische  Blatter  concerning  the  Russian  educational  exhibition.  The  former  says : 
*^  The  Russian  educational  exhibition  is  a  n^ere  rudiment  compared  with  the  other 
civilized  States  of  Europe/'  and  finds  nothing  worthy  of  remark  but  a  series  of  *'  object- 
lessons  for  the  school  and  family.''    The  latter  paper  remarks : 

On  visiting  the  Russian  educational  exhibition  we  find  occasion  to  rid  ourselves  of 
manv  a  prejudice.  Russia  here  appears  very  respectable,  not  by  the  number  of  objects 
exhibited,  but  by  their  excellence.  The  object-lessons  for  the  school  and  family  are 
truly  admirable.  The  work  done  by  the  inmates  of  the  Warsaw  Institute  for  the  Blind 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  two  models  of  school-desks.  A  box  with  arith- 
metical blocks  is  very  practical,  and  it  is  only  astonishing  to  find  it  in  the  Russian 
department,  because  the  Russians  are  particularly  fond  of  complicated  calculating-ma- 
chines. Russia  has  a  great  future,  and  even  its  small  educational  exhibition  is  a  grain 
of  seed  from  which  much  m»y  be  expected. 

Of  Portugal  the  Freie  Piidagogische  Bliitter  says : 

The  Portuguese  school-house  makes  a  very  pleasant  impression  from  the  outside,  bat 
inside  it  looks  very  empty.  Ou  the  walls  there  are  photograpLic  views  of  school- 
houses,  which  show  that  the  school-house  exhibited  cannot  be  considered  a  model. 
Among  the  few  objects  exhibited  our  attention  is  first  of  all  attracted  by  the  school- 
desks,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  there  are  two  seats  screwed 
firmly  to  the  floor  belonging  to  every  desk.  Some  pictures  of  parts  of  the  human  body 
elicit  the  inquiry  whether  in  Portugal  drawing  consists  merely  in  copying  and  whether 
io  mathemetical  instruction  no  natural  bodies  are  employed.  Neither  tne  one  nor  the 
other  awakens  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  method  of  Portuguese  educators.  The  carta- 
graphic  exhibition  comprised  two  maps,  both  of  Portugal,  one  of  them  lithographed, 
the  other  drawn  by  hand. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR. 

On  the  first  day  of  August  I  received  your  instructions  to  visit  the  various  states  in 
Europe  to  observe  their  educational  systems,  especially  to  study  the  representation  of 
education  at  the  Exposition  in  Vienna,  and  gather  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  would 
better  enable  this  Office  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation in  foreign  countries.  I  sailed  on  the  3d  instant  and  returned  in  November,  hav- 
ing been  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  far  south  as  Rome,  and  as  far  east 
as  Vienna  and  Berlin.  My  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  org;uiization  of  educa- 
tional systems  and  institutions,  but  including,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
minutest  details  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  fi'om  the  professional  or  uni- 
versity-training  through  all  grades,  down  to  the  plays  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
nursing  of  the  creches ;  tracing,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  eftect  of  difiierences  in 
system  and  method  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  comforts,  their  industries, 
their  vices,  crimes,  and  virtues.  Reports  and  documents  bearing  upon  all  the  phases 
of  education  were  collected  as  far  as  was  possible.  Nothing  so  complete  on  the  present 
condition  of  foreign  education  has  ever  been  gathered  in  this  country  in  a  single  year 
as  has  by  this  and  other  means  come  to  this  Office  during  the  past  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  bring  out  in  a  single  re^wrt  all  of  this  information  that  would  be  valuable  to  American 
educators.  I  include  here  only  th^  baldest  statement  of  figures  and  facts  in  regard  to  the 
countries  visited,  and  some  others  from  which  officials  reports  have  been  received.  The 
great  mass  of  suggestion  and  information  can  only  come  out  in  special  publications  as 
opportunity  offers  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  an  unprecedented  number  of  American  educators,  induced  by 
the  opportunities  aftbrded  by  the  Vienna  Exposition  for  comparing  the  difierent 
systems  of  education  and  of  conveniently  observing  the  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in  the  various  European  countries,  visited  Europe.  Many  of  them  have  brought  home 
more  or  less  valuable  observations ;  all  desire  what  maybe  gathered  from  official  sources. 
The  inquiries  of  these  educators  and  of  other  persons  whose  desire  for  information  has 
been  stimulated  by  converse  with  them  have  made  the  demands  on  this  Office  very 
great,  perhaps  greater  than  it  can  fully  meet,  but  I  propose  to  do  all  that  the  mcanfi 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  Office  will  allow.  It  has  been  estimated  that  American 
educators  expended  iu  foreign  travel  last  year  not  less  than  •S^§gfj^Q<^OOQl€ 
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I  onght  not  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  I  received 
from  meeting  bo  many  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with  this 
Office.  The  cordiality  and  consideration  extended  to  me  by  every  minister  or  official 
of  pablio  systems  or  institutions  of  education  on  whom  I  had  occasion  to  call,  were 
altogether  too  great  to  be  appropriated  to  my  own  personality,  and  could  only  bo 
received  as  the  expression  of  their  feelings  towards  the  country  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  represent  in  my  travels. 

This  interest  in  the  educational  work  and  progress  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  thus 
strikingly  shown,  has  been  long  apparent  in  the  correspondence  of  this  Office,  and  to  meet 
this  the  abstracts  of  foreign  educational  progress  have  been  prepared  and  inserted  ^n 
the  appendix  to  my  annual  reports.  Want  of  space  compels  me,  in  my  present  report, 
to  substitute  for  the  extended  abstract  prepared  for  the  appendix  the  following  sta- 
tistical summary : 

LATEST  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  IX   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

I.— EfBOPE. 
Aastro-HoDgarian  mouarcbj :  Area,  226,400  square  miles ;  population,  35,C04,435. 
Since  the  year  1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  forms  a  bipartite  state,  con- 
sisting of  a  German,  or  "  cisleitban,"  monarchy,  and  a  Magyar,  or  **  tronsleithan," 
kingdom,  the  former  officially  designated  as  Austria  and  the  latter  as  Hungary.  Each 
of  the  two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and  government,  while  the  con- 
necting ties  between  them  consist  in  the  person  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  com- 
mon army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  anc'  in  a  controlling  body  known  as  the  delegation, 
half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  Austria  and  half  by  Hungary. 

1.  Austria,  constitational  monarchy:  Area,  108,234  square  miles;  population,  30.394,980.    Capitol, 
Vienna;  popnlation,  834,284.    Minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  C.  Y.  Suemajr. 

AdmiwUitration, — ^The  highest  authority  is  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  estab- 
lished in  1848 ;  subordinate  are  the  provincial  school-council  in  each  province,  the  dis- 
trict-echool-council  in  each  school-district— of  which  there  are  3C3— and  the  municipal 
■chool-cooncil  in  each  municipality. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  the  supervision  of  educational  institutions  of 
every  grade,  the  provincial  school-council  of  all  except  the  universities ;  the  district 
school-council  of  all  institutions  of  primary  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  the  normal 
schools,  which  belong  to  the  former  council,  and  the  municipal  school-council  of  ail 
public  schools  in  the  municipality.  Each  council  reports  to  the  next  highest  authority 
and  the  ministry  publishes  (since  1870)  an  annual  report. 

Primary  i»w<nic<io«.— Primary  instruction  has  been  considered  compulsory  since  1781 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The  school-law  in  force  is  that  of  1860. 
The  sums  needed  for  maintaining  primary  schools  are  raised  by  the  township  and  dis- 
trict, and  in  cases  of  necessity  the  province  grants  subsidies.  The  normal  schools  are 
supported  by  the  general  government. 

In  1873  the  total  expenses  for  primary  instruction  were  $7,660,305,  gold,  of  which 
$580,350  were  raised  by  the  general  government  and  ^7 ,079,955  by  the  townships,  dis- 
tricts, and  provinces. 

Statistics  of  primary  schools :  Number  of  public  schools,  13,815 ;  number  of  private 
schools,  954 — total  number  of  primary  schools,  14.769. 

Connected  with  these  schools  are  71  infant-asylums,  73  Kindergarten,  10,277  repeti- 
tion-courses, 108  agricultural  courses,  and  49  industrial  courses.  Number  of  male 
teachers,  20,904 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  3,445 ;  number  of  assistant  teachers,  910— 
total  number  of  teachers,  25,259.  Number  of  boys  of  school-age,  1,701,000 ;  number  of 
girls  of  school-age,  l,709,100~total  number  of  children  of  school-age,  3,410,100.  Num- 
ber of  boys  attending  school,  942,497;  number  of  girls  attending  school,  423,316— total 
number  of  children  attending  school,  1,370,813.  Number  of  normal  schools  for  males, 
40 ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  females,  20 — total  number  of  normal  schools,  60. 
Nombor  of  teachers  in  male  normal  schools,  381 ;  number  of  teachers  in  female  normal 
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schools,  200 — total  uamber  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  581.  Number  of  students  in 
male  normal  schools,  1,978 ;  number  of  students  in  female  normal  schools,  1,307— total 
number  of  students  in  normal  schools,  3,285. 

Secondary  instmction, — The  institutions  representing  secondary  instruction  are  gym- 
nasia, realschools,  and  realgymnasia,  (a  combination  of  the  two.)  The  total  expen- 
diture for  secondary  instruction  in  1873  was  $2,168,513,  gold,  of  which  sum  the  general 
government  contributed  §1,273,950,  gold,  and  the  provinces  and  municipalities 
$1,168,513. 

Number  of  gymnasia,  93 ;  number  of  realgymnasia,  48 ;  number  of  realschools.  64 
— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  205.  Number  of  teachers  in  gymnasia,  1,667  ; 
number  of  teachers  in  realgymnasia,  571 ;  number  of  teachers  in  realschools,  1,069 — 
total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  3,307.  Number  of  students  in  gym- 
nasia, 24,429 ;  number  of  students  in  realgymnasia,  7,042 ;  number  of  students  in  real- 
schools,  18,349 — total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  49,820. 

Superior  instruction.—The  institutions  grouped  under  this  head  are  universities  and 
technical  high  schools  or  polytechnic  schools,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction.  During  the  scholastic  year  1872-73  the  expenses  for  superior 
instruction  amounted  to  $1,380,900,  gold,  viz,  §990,700  for  the  universities,  paid  entirely 
by  the  central  government,  and  $396,200  for  the  polytechnic  schools— $258,700  by  the 
central  government  and  $137,500  by  the  provinces. 
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Special  iMtruciion, — Theological  semiuaries,  44,  with  254  professors  and  1,847  stu- 
dents. Of  these  seminaries,  39,  with  229  professors  and  1,616  stndents,  are  Roman 
Catholic ;  3,  with  16  professors  and  92  students,  are  Greek ;  1,  with  3  professors  and  2 
students,  is  Armenian,  and  1,  with  6  professors  and  37  stndents,  is  Protestant. 
Schools  of  surgery,  3,  with  35  professors  and  602  students.  Schools  of  mining,  4,  with 
25  professors  and  352  students.  Schools  of  forestry,  5,  with  28  professors  and  352  stn- 
dents. School  of  veterinary  surgery,  1.  Schools  of  agriculture,  35.  Schools  of  naviga- 
tion, 5.  Business-colleges,  6.  Schools  for  nurses,  12.  Schools  of  music,  3.  Academies 
of  fine  arts,  3.    Industrial  schools,  31.    Military  schools,  13. 

The  theological  seminaries  are  supported  by  the  diflFerent  religions  denominations ; 
the  schools  of  surgery  and  of  navigation,  the  schools  for  nurses,  the  business-colleges, 
the  schools  of  music,  the  academies  of  tiue  arts,  and  the  industrial  schools,  by  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction  ;  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  of  forestry,  by  the  ministry 
of  agriculture ;  the  schools  of  mining,  by  the  ministry  of  finance ;  the  school  of  veteri- 
nary surgery  and  the  military  schools,  by  the  ministry  of  war. 

3.  Hltnoact,  constituttooal  monarchy :  Aren,  118,173  square  miles ;   popolation,  15,509,455.  Capital, 
Bada*Pe8t ;  population,  256,4'^.    Minister  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  A.  Trefort. 

SchooUIeffielaUort. ^The  school-law  which  is  in  force  dates  fix)m  the  year  1867.  Accord- 
ing to  tins  law  all  the  schools,  public  and  private,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  expenses  are  met  by  the  municipalities  and  in 
cases  of  extreme  need  a  subsidy  is  granted  by  the  general  government.  Education  is 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  in  the  primary  schools  and 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  in  the  repetition-courses. 

Primary  tii«<mcftoii.— Number  of  public  schools,  14,550 ;  number  of  teachers,  19,297  ; 
number  of  children  of  school-age,  2,206,187 ;  number  of  children  attending  school, 
1,233,500.  Number  of  state  normal  schools,  20 ;  number  of  denominational  normal 
schools,  40 — total  number  of  normal  schools,  60 ;  total  number  of  professors  in  normal 
schools,  368 ;  total  number  of  stndents  in  normal  schools,  1,786  ,*  number  of  adults 
receiving  instruction,  55,000. 

Secondary  instruction, — Number  of  gymnasia,  146 ;  number  of  realschools,  28 — total 
number  of  secondary  schools,  174.  Number  of  students  in  gymnasia,  30,1^ ;  number 
of  students  in  realschools,  5,472— total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools, 
36,464.  Number  of  teachers  in  gymnasia,  1,624 ;  number  of  teachers  in  real  schools, 
267 — total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  1,891. 

Superior  instruction, — Number  of  universities,  2,  with  149  professors  and  2,375  stu- 
dents; number  of  polytechnic  schools,  1,  with  42  professors  and  4.51  students. 

Special  instruction, — Number  of  theological  seminaries,  41,  with  231  professors  and  1,660 
students ;  number  of  law-schools,  15,  with  102  professors  and  2,074  students ;  1  school 
of  veterinary  surgery ;  2  schools  of  mining ;  several  schools  of  agriculture,  industrial 
schools,  and  business-colleges. 

Total  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  $2,632,628,  gold. 

Bflgium,  constitutional  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  11,313  square  miles;  population,  5,031,336.  Capital, 
Brussels;  population,  314,077.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  the  miuister  of  the  interior,  C.  Deloour; 
director-general  of  public  instruction,  J.  Sauveur. 

Administration. — The  bureau  of  public  instruction  is  a  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  th« 
interior.  Most  of  the  public  schools,  with  the  exception  of  some  under  the  ministry 
of  justice  and  the  ministry  of  war,  are  under  its  supervision,  as  also  those  private  o) 
muncipal  schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  government.  Education  is  not  compul- 
sory. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  school-districts,  each  with  an  inspectoi 
appointed  by  the  government.  The  basis  of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction 
is  the  law  of  1842. 

Primary  iit«/nicfioii.— Schools  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior :  number  of  primary 
schools,  (1869,)  5,641;  number  of  pupils,  593,379 ;  number  of  teachers,  10,576;  number 
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of  adnlt-sohoolSy  2,620 ;  number  of  pupils,  217,168 ;  number  of  infant-schools,  609 ; 
number  of  pupils,  60,570. 

Schools  under  the  ministry  of  justice:  Prison-schools,  hospital -schools,  almshouse- 
schools,  6,564. 

Schools  under  the  ministry  of  war :  Schools  for  illiterate  soldiers  and  soldiers'  chil- 
dren, attended  by  2,782  pupils. 

Number  of  normal  schools  for  males,  14 ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  females,  23 — 
total  number  of  normal  schools,  37.  Number  of  male  students,  1,192 ;  number  of  fe- 
male students,  704— total  number  of  students  in  normal  schools,  1,896. 

Total  expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $1,600,408,  gold. 

Secondary  instruction. --The  basis  of  secondary  instruction  is  the  organic  law  of  Juno 
1, 1850,  modified  by  succeeding  laws.  The  secoudary  schools,  are  either  goyemment- 
schools  (those  of  a  higher  grade  being  called  royal  atheneums  and  those  of  a  lower 
grade  called  intermediate  schools— <Scoles  moyennes)  or  provincial  and  municipal 
schools,  (those  of  the  higher  grade  being  called  colleges  and  those  of  the  lower  grade 
intermediate  schools.)  Royal  atheneums,  10 ;  intermediate  government-schools,  50 ; 
municipal  schools  aided  by  the  government,  30;  municipal  schools,  3;  secondary 
schools  supported  by  religious  corporations,  64 ;  secondary  schools  supported  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  4 — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  161.  Number  of  students  in 
the  93  government-  and  municipal  schools,  15,822 ;  number  of  normal  schools  for  second- 
ary instruction,  4,  with  38  students. 

Superior  instruction, — The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  are  four  universities, 
two  supported  by  the  government,  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and  two  free  universities,  at 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  Each  of  these  universities  has  four  faculties,  viz,  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  of  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and 
in  one  case  of  theology. 

Annual  expenditure  for  the  two  state-universities,  $172,123. 
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Special  instruction.^The  special  schools  are  either  connected  with  the  universities  or 
are  government,  provincial,  or  municipal  establishments.  Special  school  of  civil  en- 
gineering, university  of  Ghent,  173  students ;  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  63  students;  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  university  of  Li6ge, 
211  students;  special  school  of  mines,  university  of  Liege,  35  students ;  state  agricul- 
tural school  at  Gerabloux,  79  students ;  two  schools  of  horticulture,  39  students ;  school 
of  veterinary  surgery  at  Cureghem,  near  Brussels,  78  students ;  Koyal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  1,58S ;   G9  drawing  academies  and  schools,  9,389  students ;  Cou 
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servatory  of  Music  at  Brussels,  538  students ;  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Li^ge,  811  stu- 
ilents ;  military  school  at  BrueselSi  97  students ;  two  schools  of  navigation,  (Antwerp 
and  Oatende,)  70  students.    Total  number  of  special  schools,  82,  with  13»171  students. 

Dexxakk,  coDstit 01100.11  monarchy,  (kingdom:)  Area  of  Denmark  proper,  14,533  sqoare  miles; 
popalatlon,  1,7j?4.741.  Area  of  the  colonies,  (Faeroer,  Iceland,  Greenland,  "West  Indies,)  55,580  square 
Biiles ;  population,  1*25,891.  Capital,  Copenhagen ;  population,  161,291.  Minister  of  worship  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  C.  C.  Hall. 

Primary  instruction. — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  school-law  of  1814,  with 
several  additions  and  modifications  made  in  1618, 1844, 1*^55, 1856, 1863,  and  1864. 

Edncation  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13. 

The  sums  re<|uired  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  mnni- 
eipalitie8  by  a  small  school-fee,  a  school-fund,  and  by  subsidies  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  whole  country  is  divided  into  school-districts,  which  have  the  following 
statistics  for  1867 : 

Number  of  public  schools,  2,781;  number  of  male  teachers,  2,929;  number  of  female 
teachers,  59 — total  number  of  teachers,  2,988;  number  of  children  of  school-age, 
200,761 ;  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198 ;  number  of  children  at- 
tending private  schools,  13,994 — total  number  of  children  under  instruction,  203,192 ; 
number  of  normal  schools,  5,  with  233  students. 

Secondary  instrvction. — The  laws  in  force  are  those  of  1805  and  1809,  though  consider- 
ably amended  and  modified.  The  secondary  schools  are  both  private  and  public,  and, 
BO  fur  as  their  course  of  instruction  is  regarded,  are  either  so-called  cathedral-  or 
learned  schools,  classical  colleges,  or  higher  realschools. 

Number  of  public  cathedral-schools,  15 ;  number  of  public  higher  realschools,  5 ; 
number  of  private  schools,  6— total  number  of  secondary  schools,  26;  number  of 
teachers  in  public  cathedral-schools,  163 ;  number  of  teachers  in  public  higher  real 
schools,  6 ;  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  145 ;  number  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  314 ;  number  of  students  in  public  cathedral-schools,  1,629 ;  number  of  students 
in  pabUc  higher  real  schools,  410;  number  of  students  in  private  schools,  1,437;  total 
number  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  3,476. 

Smpertor  instruclion, — The  University  of  Copenhagen,  with  five  faculties,  viz :  theology, 
with  5  professors ;  law,  with  6 ;  medicine,  11 ;  philosophical  sciences,  19,  and  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  10 ;  making  a  total  of  51  professors  and  attended  by  about 
1,200  students. 

Special  instruction, — Royal  polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors ;  the  school  of  agri- 
culture, veterinary  surgery,  and  forestry,  with  16  professors ;  the  military  school ;  the 
naval  school ;  a  number  of  schools  of  navigation;  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

GEBMAmr,   constitutional  monarchy,  (empire:)  Area,  912,091  square  miles;  population,  41,060,695. 
Capital,  Berlin;  population,  826,341. 

Germany  has  no  national  system  of.  education,  but  each  of  the  twenty-six  states 
composing  the  empire  has  its  own  ministry  or  bureau  of  public  instruction  and  man- 
ages its  own  educational  affairs.    Education  is  compulsory  in  all  the  states. 

Primary  instruction,  statistics  of  1871. — Number  of  public  primary  schools,  60,000 ; 
number  of  pupils  attending,  6,000,000 ;  number  of  normal  schools,  152. 

Secondary  tn«<n<c(iaii.— Number  of  gymnasia,  330;  number  of  realgymnasia,  14; 
number  of  progymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  214 ;  number  of  real  schools  and  higher 
burgher-schools,  485 — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  1,043;  total  number  of 
students  in  secondary  schools,  177,379. 

Superior  instruction, — ^Number  of  universities,  21 ;  number  of  students,  15,587 ;  num- 
hei  of  professors,  1,665 ;  number  of  polytechnic  schools,  10 ;  number  of  students,  260 : 
number  of  professors,  4,500. 
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The  detailed  statistics  of  the  German  universities  for  the  academic  term  187S-'73 
show  the  following : 


Unirenities. 


L  Berlin 

S.  Bonn 

%.  Breslaa.... 

4.  Erlangen... 

&  Freiberg... 

&  Giessen.... 

7.  Gottingen.. 

a  Grei&wald. 

<k  Halle 

10.  Heidelberg. 
IL  Jena 

18.  Kiel 

13.  Konigsberg, 

14.  Leipdg 

15.  Marbnrg.., 

16.  Honlch 

17.  HiUMter... 
la  Boetock... 

19.  Stmsbnrg.. 
SO.  Tubingen  ., 
3L  WtUvbnrg., 

Total.... 


Students. 


8 


181 
68 

103 
53 
50 
52 

101 
57 
87 

106 
62 
61 
74 

143 
66 

109 
38 
34 
71 
75 
62 


1,665 


227 

IGO 

167 

162 

95 

13 

95 

26 

241 

25 


421 
47 
74 

209 
49 
49 

364 

126 


3 


574 

202 

276 

35 

43 

101 

233 

58 

134 

313 

76 

11 

187 

904 

16 

335 


46 
116 
147 
106 


2, 788       3. 913 


404 

164 

185 

104 

78 

78 

162 

31C 

187 

105 

81 

62 

158 

515 

148 

409 


38 
113 
303 
441 


t 


•a 


713 
226 
334 

70 

45 
112 
433 

95 
475 
290 
119 

25 
167 
810 
124 
401 
174 

18 
112 

62 
130 


1,918 
75-2 
DG2 
371 
261 
4C1 
923 
495 

1,037 
733 
374 
149 
581 

8,650 
335 

1,819 
383 
151 
390 
796 
803 


3, 951       4, 935 


15,387 


Special  inetruction.—^ximheT  of  indastrial  and  drawing-schools,  253 ;  number  of 
schools  of  agricoltnre,  97 ;  schools  for  nnrses,  45 ;  military-schools,  39 ;  bnsiness-col- 
leges,  37;  schools  of  architecture,  30 ;  schools  of  navigation,  24 ;  schools  of  mining,  19 ; 
schools  of  mnsio,  18 ;  schools  of  forestry,  10 ;  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  9 ;  schools 
of  gymnastics,  6;  schools  of  surgery,  6— total  number  of  special  schools,  593. 

Grkat  Britain  axd  Ihelam).  constitationnl  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  121,114  sqaaro  miles ;  popnU 

tlon,  31,817,108. 

1.  Emoland  asd  Wales:  Area,  58,673  square  miles;  population,  23,055,756.  Capital,  London;  popnla 
tlon,  3,883,093.  Lord  president  of  the  cooncil  on  education,  the  Earl  of  Ripon ;  vice-president  of  the 
committee  of  the  council  on  education,  Hon.  William  Edtrard  Forster. 

Primary  instruction, — ^The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the*' clementary-educat ion- 
act  "  of  1870,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  '*  there  shall  be  for  every  school-district  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suita- 
ble provision  is  not  otherwise  made."  It  is  enacted  further  that  all  children  attending 
these  "public  elementary  schools,"  whose  parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  any- 
things  towards  their  education,  shall  be  admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be 
discharged  from  local  rates.  The  new  schools  are  placed  in  each  district  under  **school- 
boards,"  invested  with  great  powers,  among  others  that  of  making  it  compulsory  upon 
parents  to  give  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13  the  advantages  of  education. 

Since  August,  1372,  Scotland  has  a  separate  committee  of  council  oa  education,  the 
bill*'to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  edn 
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cation  "  having  become  law  on  the  6th  of  August,  1872.    The  parliamentary  grants  for 
popular  education  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  1872,  amounted  to  £1,551,560. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1871  and  1872. 


Years  ended  August  3L 

1871. 

1872. 

TUitloiatfd  population  nt  the  midtll©  of  th©  year < .  ^ . . . . 

22,712.266 

23, 067,  835 

Number  of  schools,  i.  e.,  of  departments  ander  separate  bead  teachers  inspected: 
■Rewiv^ng  antinal  grants 

15. 434 
776 

16, 164 

fi92 

Simply  inspected , '. , 

Total ^ 

16.210 

17,056 

Tn  anDiml-grant-Bcbools ........^..a^..^..^.. ^^.^,. 

2,012,679 
72,735 

2, 295, 894 
83.935 

In  simple  inspection-schools 

Total 

2,085,414 

2, 379, 829 

STomber  of  scholars  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants  present  at  examination : 
Day  •acholars - '. 

1, 509, 288 
86,279 

1, 607, 511 

E^Miing-scholars ...............^... ....^. ............ ..............^/^ 

61,168 

Total 

1. 505, 567 

1, 668, 679 

Average  nnmber  attending : 
Daj-Bchol&rs 

1,231,434 
83,457 

1, 336, 158 

Evening-scholars 

r'6,388 

Total 

1. 31i  891 

1,402,546 

In  tchoola  simply  inspected.  Present  at  examination : 
Day-achcdars 

48.989 
178 

54,124 

i;v^fi{ifg.«cholar8 . . 

136 

Total 

49,167 

54,260 

Avenge  number  attending : 
Day-scholars ^  . 

24,656 

29,589 

209 

Total 

24.656 

29,798 

Kamber  of  teachers : 
Certiiioated 

13.195 

1,251 

16.941 

14,771 

Assistant 

1,646 

Papa 

21,297 

Total 

31,387 

37, 714 

Statistics  of  training-schoolSy  1871-72. 


Denomination. 


Number  of  students  resident. 


1871. 


Male.  Female.   Total. 


1872. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1873. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Church  of  England 

British 

"Wealcyan 

Congregational 

Eoman  Catholic. . . 

Total 


835 
181 
125 
22 
63 

T276 


9-Jl 

203 

105 

25 

66 

"iTs^ 


1.806 

384 

230 

47 

151 

1^618 


988 
190 
129 
24 
53 

"^34 


1,050 
230 
105 
26 
101 

T512 


2.038 

420 

234 

50 

154 
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High^  elementary  and  secondary  insirnctiqfl, — It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  dividing  line 
bnt  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  under  this  head,  at  least  Latin  is  taught,  in  most  of  them 
Latin,  Greek,  and  matbematics.  They  are  either  public  schools  or  endowed  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

The  six  great  public  schools  are  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Har- 
row, and  Rugby,  with  a  total  of  about  2,600  scholars.  The  number  of  endowed  and 
private  schools,  in  1872,  was  (according  to  Our  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  F.  S.  de  Car- 
teret-Bisson)  2,160;  of  this  number  1,254  are  simply  called  schools  or  institutes,  60? 
grammar-schools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  scboolsw 

SHperior  insiruction. — The  number  of  universities  is  six,  viz:  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Durham,  London,  University  College,  (London,)  and  King's  College,  (London.) 

Special  instruction, — Military  schools,  7;  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst;  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst;  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich;  Indian  Civil-Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Middlesex ;  Army  Medical  School,  Netley  ;  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum Model  Schools,  Cbelsea ;  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Duke  of  York's  schools,  Chelsea. 
Number  of  medical  colleges,  18 ;  number  of  theological  colleges,  33  ;  number  of  narol 
schools,  5;  miscellaneous,  technical,  and  art-schools,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Number  of  art- 
schools  under  the  art-  and  science-department,  122,  with  22,854  students. 


2.  Scotland  :  Area,  30,68(>  sqnare  miles ;  populatioii.  3,358,613.  Capital,  Edinburgh ;  popnlatioo,.  196.979. 
Committee  of  council  on  education,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Bight  Hoik 
George  Young. 

The  Scotch  education-hill. — The  bill  *'to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  education  "  beeame  law  on  the  6th  August,  1872,  and  oti 
the  9th  day  of  August,  1872,  the  Queen,  in  council,  appointed  the  above-mentioned 
men  a  committee  of  council  on  education  in  Scotland. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools. 


. 

Tear*  ended  Aognst  3 1. 

1871. 

1872. 

Estimated  population  at  the  middle  of  the  year 

3,358,613 

3,399,236 

Number  of  school*,  i,  e.,  of  departments  under  separate  head  teachers: 
Beceiving  annual  grants , 

2,238 
65 

2,27» 
51 

Simply  inspected 

Total 

2,303 

2,330* 

A'ccommodation : 
In  annual-grant-schools 

285,957 
4,489 

291  63& 

In  simple  inspection-schools .    . 

3,650 

Total 

290,446 

295,  J82 

Number  of  scholars  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants.  Present  at  examination : 
Day-scholars 

.  215,401 
2,029 

225,300 
2,641 

Evening-dcholars 

Total 

217,430 

227, 4D1 

Average  number  attending : 
Day-scholars 

215.376 
3,312 

220,435 
3,6:>3 

Evening-scholars 

Total 

218. 688 

2a4,0j«t« 

In  schools  simply  inspected.    Present  at  examination : 
Day-scholars 

3,845 

3,585 

Evening-scholars 

Total 

3,645 

3.56^ 
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Yearsended  AugostSl. 

1871. 

1873. 

Arerafo  number  attendiog  t 
l>«y-«cho]*r8 »...  ^  x  ^ 

1,845 

S,143 

Bvf«in|^.#CholArV a ..... .    .a 

Total 

1,845 

3,143 

KomberoftMehen: 
Certifteated 

2,567 

2,655 

Awrintant 

Pupil 

3,513 

3,765 

Total 

6,080 

6,420 

TrainiMg-ichooU, — ^According  to  the  last  report  712  non-reeident  students  lyre  in  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  43  female  students  resident  in  the  Episcopal  Training  School  at 
Edinborgh. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  training-schools  and  of  students  undergoing  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional instruction : 


Nnmber  of  atndenta  rasideDt. 

DeDomlnatioii. 

1871. 

1873. 

1873. 

Malk 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

£«toUiahed  Chnrch. 

Free  Church 

SoiBcoiml   

140 ' 
133 

136 
185 
25 

276 
317 
35 

180 
145 

166 

308 

30 

346 

353 

30 

195 
129 

169 

219 

43 

364 

348 

43 

Total 

273 

346 

618 

325 

404 

729 

324 

431 

755 

Superior  instruction,— Tout  universities— Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St. 
Andrews. 

3,lBEUun>:  Area,  U874  aqnare  miles;  population,  5,402,759.  Capital,  Dublin ;  population, 245,724 
Tbere  are  twenty  eommiaaiontra  of  national  education  in  Ireland ;  aecretary,  James  Kelly,  edaoa 
tion-<^Boe,  DnbUn. 

Prinutnf  insintctionj  eiatistics  for  1872.— Number  of  schools  in  operation,  7,050;  num- 
ber of  children  on  the  rolls,  1,010,148 ;  average  daily  attendance,  355,821 ;  number  of 
teachers,  9,756 ;  number  of  district-  and  minor  model  schools,  27,  with  19,076  pupils ; 
total  number  of  school-farms,  181. 

Annual  disbursement,  £533,904  19«.  id. 

Superior  educatton.— Five  universities— Queen's  University,  Dublin ;  Queen's  College 
Belfast ;  Qdeen's  College,  Galway ;  Queen's  College,  Cork ;  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland,  at  Dublin. 

Italy,  oonatitational  monarohy,  (kin  gdom :)  Area,  113,677  square  miles ;  population,  36,801,15 
Capital,  Borne;  population,  244,484.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  Soialoia. 
Primary  instruction, $tati$tic8  far  1872.— Number  of  schools:  Public  schools  for  boys, 
17,845;  public  schools  for  girls,  12,609~total  number  of  public  schools,  30,456.  Pri- 
vate schools  for  boys,  3,503 ;  private  schools  for  girls,  3,671— total  number  of  private 
M^iools,  7,179;  total  number  of  primary  schools,  37,635. 
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Number  of  pnpils :  Pupils  in  public  schools  for  boys,  881,401 ;  pupils  in  public  8ch€w>ls 
for  girls,  664,419— total  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  1,545,820.  Pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools  for  boys,  79,116 ;  pupils  in  private  schools  for  girls,  98,071 — total  number 
of  pnpils  in  private  schools,  177,187;  total  number  of  pupils  in  primary  schools, 
1,723,007. 

Number  of  teachers :  Male  teachers  in  public  schools,  19,126 ;  female  teachers  in 
public  schools,  15,183 — total  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  34,o09.  Male  teach- 
ers in  private  schools,  4,086 ;  female  teachers  in  private  schools,  5,028 — total  number 
of  teachers  in  private  schools,  9,114 ;  total  number  of  teachers  in  primary  schools, 
43,433.  Total  expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $4,130,690.20,  gold,  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  Central  government, $37,510.80 ;  provinces, $28,194.20;  monici- 
palities,  $3,939,231.60 ;  various  sources,  $125,753.60.  Number  of  government  normal 
schools,  48 ;  number  of  provincial  and  municipal  normal  schools,  55 — total  number  of 
nortnal  schools,  203. 

Secondary  tw«<ructi(w.— Number  of  lyceums,  79 ;  number  of  gymnasia,  104  ;  number 
of  technical  schools,  62  ;  schools  for  girls,  138 — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  383. 
Students  in  lyceums,  4,228;  students  in  gymnasia,  8,462 ;  students  in  technical  schools, 
6,162-^total  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools  for  males,  18,852. 

Superior  instruction, — Italy  possesses  21  universities — Bologna,  Cagliari,  Camerino, 
Catania,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma, 
Pa  via,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Sassari,  Siena,  Turin,  Urbino. 


Students. 

TJDlversiUea. 

J 

1 

•a 
a 

'i 

fl 

g 

1 

i 

&4 

C 

0 

m 
> 

i 

135 
46 
12 

102 
41 

180 
36 
44 
93 

175 

25 

14 

40 

8 

136 
38 
23 
85 

154 

8 

6 

3 
1 

30 

8 
5 

74 

15 

577 

PoffHurl                           

^S 

46 

CataniA             - 

79 
15 
52 

12 
4 

10 
3 

7 

233 

23 
82 
17 
33 
47 

22 

21 
55 

113 

G^noa         ........................ 

460 

115 

Messina      

5 
35 

113 

315 

VanlAA                                           -        ...... 

Padua       .  .         

367 
92 
64 

S02 
17 

154 

167 
41 
37 

375 
27 

323 

70 
70 

298 
12 

132 

228 
24 
53 

380 
7 

189 
55 
19 

112 

8 
89 
97 

3 

60 
1 

4 

8 

178 
80 
58 

106 

4 

22 

20 

5 

25 

1:48 
28 

59 

22 

64 

5 

11 

1, 121 

?al6nno                    ........... 

306 

270 

Pjivjj^                        

718 

1 

14 
3 
1 
3 
27 
3 

C4 

Pisa            

28 
14 

503 

HoTn6                   ....-..•.-.•-.•..•• 

534 

CnaonH                                             ......... 

74 

118 

Turin                    .................. 

331 

7 

61 

1 

1,303 

Urbino 

83 

Total 

2.232 

2.14L 

1,258 

no" 

5 

lUO 

899 

348 

7,103 

Sper,ial  in«truc(ton.— Royal  institution  for  higher  technical  studies  at  Florence,  214 
students;  academy  of  sciences  and  literature  at  Milan,  26  students;  royal  school  of 
engineering  at  Turin,  173  students ;  royal  higher  technical  school  at  Milan,  209  stu- 
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dects ;  royal  school  of  enj^iueering  at  Naples,  185  stadents ;  saperior  normal  school  at 
Pisa,  41  stadents;  three  schools  of  veterinary  snrgery,  (Milan,  Turin,  Naples,)  295  sta- 
dents ;  royal  superior  school  of  a^caltare  at  Milan,  52  stadents. 

Erang^icdl  achool-warkf  hy  Bev,  Mr.  Van  Meier, — Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter  is  carrying  on  a 
very  saoceesfal  evangelical  school-^ork  in  Rome  and  the  neighborhood,  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bible  and  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  last  report  that  has 
come  to  band  is  for  the  quarter  October  1,  1873,  to  January  1, 1874. 

In  the  city  of  Rome  there  are  3  schools,  viz,  two  for  girls,  only  d&y- schools,  with  110 
scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  55.  The  boys'  school  is  a  day-,  night-, 
and  Sunday-school,  the  first  with  72  scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of 
31,  the  second  with  86  scholars  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  30,  and  the  last 
men  tioned  with  142  registered  and  an  average  attendance  of  60.  The  totals  for  the  three 
schools  in  the  city  of  Rome  are,  therefore,  registered,  410 ;  average  attendance,  176. 

In  the  town  of  Frasoati,  near  Rome,  there  are  two  schools,  viz,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girlsy  the  former  being  a  day-,  night-,  and  Sunday-school,  the  latter  only  a  day- and 
Sunday-school.  The  boys'  day-school  has  74  scholars  registered  and  an  average  at- 
tendance -of  56 ;  the  boys'  night-school,  registered,  30 ;  average  attendance,  22.  The 
boys'  Snnday-Bchool,  registered,  65 ;  average  attendance,  45.  The  girls'  day-school,  reg- 
istered, 35 ;  average  attendance,  28.  The  girls'  Sunday-school :  registered,  26 ;  average 
attendance,  19.  The  totals  for  the  two  schools  in  the  town  of  Frascati  are,  therefore, 
registered,  230 ;  average  attendance,  170.  Totals  registered  in  Rome  and  Frascati,  640 ; 
average  attendance,  346. 

Xetheklasds,  constitatioiial  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  13,464  sqnare  miles ;  population,  3,674,402. 
Capital,  The  Hagne ;  population,  93,785.  Minister  of  public  instmotion,  the  minister  of  interior, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Geertsema. 

Primary  vMirucHon, — ^The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  August  13, 1857. 
Education  is  not  compulsory. 

The  statistics  for  1871  are :  Number  of  schools,  public,  2,625 ;  private,  1,  lOd— total 
number  of  primary  schools,  3,734.  Number  of  teachers :  male  teachers  in  public 
schools,  6,484 ;  female  teachers  in  public  schools,  535— total  number  of  teachers  in 
public  schools,  7,019.  Male  teachers  in  private  schools,  2,278 ;  female  teachers  in  pri- 
vate schools,  1,570 — total  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  3,848 ;  total  number 
of  teachers  in  all  primary  schools,  10,867. 

Number  of  pupils :  boys  in  public  schools,  205,006 ;  girls  in  public  schools,  159,388 — 
total  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  364,394.  Boys  in  private  schools,  49,077; 
girls  in  private  schools,  60,977— total  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  110,054 ; 
total  number  of  scholars  in  primary  schools,  474,458.  Number  of  children  attending 
the  evening-schools  exclusively,  24,536 ;  number  of  pupils  of  primary  schools  attend- 
ing  evening-schools,  55,706;  adult-schools,  221,  with  481  teachers  and  10,178  pupils 
Teachers'  seminaries,  3,  with  94  students.  Normal  schools  in  connection  with  pri- 
mary schools,  27,  with  659  students.  Expenditures  for  primary  instruction  in  1870. 
$2,152,559.58,  gold.  Of  this  sum  the  central  government  pays  $181,067.08 ;  the  prov, 
inces,  $24,142.50 ;  the  municipalities,  $1,550,425 ;  the  school-funds,  $27,974.58 ;  school 
fees,  $348,141.67 ;  teachers,  $20,808.75. 

Secondary  instrucHon. — The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  May  2, 1863. 
Under  this  head  are  classed  the  burgher-schools,  the  higher  burgher-schools,  the  poly- 
technic school,  the  schools  of  agriculture,  the  schools  of  navigation,  commercial 
schools,  drawing-schools,  secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  secondary  schools  for 
mechanics. 

Number  of  schools :  burgher-schools,  43 ;  higher  burgher-schools  and  commercial 
schools,  47 ;  polytechnic  school,  1 ;  schools  of  agriculture,  4 ;  schools  of  navigation,  9; 
drawing-schools  30;  secondary  schools  for  girls,  7 ;  secondary  schools  for  mechanics,  78— 
total  number  of  secondary  schools,  219. 
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Number  of  teachers :  In  burgher-schools,  336 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  543 ;  ii^ 
the  polytechnic  school,  18 ;  in  the  schools  of  agriculture,  18 ;  in  the  schools  of  navig^ 
tion,  20 ;  in  the  drawing-schools,  108 ;  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  74 ;  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  for  mechanics,  272— total  number  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  l,3il0. 

Number  of  scholars  :  In  burgher-schools,  3,801 ;  in  higher  burgher-schools,  3,285 ;  in 
polytechnic  schools,  189 ;  in  schools  of  agriculture,  53;  in  schools  of  navigation,  200 ;  ia 
drawing-schools,  2,500 ;  in  secondary  schools  for  girle,  472 — total  number  of  scholars  in 
secondary  schools,  10,500. 

Expenditures  far  secondary  instruction,  $557,002^.  Of  this  sum  the  central  govern* 
mentpays  $278,192.92;  the  provinces,  |4,645.63 ;  the  municipalities,  $190,945.42 ;  the 
school^fees,  $83,018.33. 

Superior  in8tructUm,—The  institutions  under  this  head  are  universities,  atheneums, 
and  gymnasia  or  Latin  schools. 

Statistics  of  universities :  Number  of  universities,  3,  viz,  Leyden,  Ufiecht,  and  Gro- 
ningen. 


Students. 

TTniyersitiei. 

1 

1 

1 

li 

1 

1 

lieTden 

359 

148 

51 

77 
191 
34 

133 
72 
37 

84 
57 
16 

89 
90 

8 

73» 

ITtrecbt 

488 

rirnninirAn 

146 

Total 

558 

303 

343 

157 

117 

1.9G8 

Number  of  atheneums,  2,  viz,  Deventer  and  Amsterdam,  with  261  students. 
Number  of  gymnasia  or  Latin  schools,  55,  with  978  professors  and  1,079  students. 

POBTUOAL,  oonstitntioiial  moDarchy,  (Idngdom:)  Area,  36,510  sqnare  mile«;  popoUtioii,  4,367,882. 
Capital,  Lisbon ;  population,  234,063.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  A. 
Eodrigues  Sampaio. 

Primary  instruction, — ^The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  superior  council  of  education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of  the  iii- 
terior.  Public  education  is  entirely  free  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
church.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844  it  is  cx>mpul8ory,  but  this  prescription  is  far  from 
being  enforced. 

Statistics  for  1869.— Number  of  schools  for  boys,  1,997 ;  number  of  schools  for  girls, 
362— total  number  of  schools,  2,359.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled :  boys,  99,358 ;  girls, 
l7,947— total,  117,305.  Number  of  pupils  attending :  boys,  52,720 ;  girls,  10,217— total, 
62,937.  Number  of  normal  schools  for  males,  5,  with  100  students ;  number  of  normal 
schools  for  females,  1,  with  20  students — total  number  of  normal  schools,  6,  with  120 
students. 

Secondary  iii9/n<c^ion.— Number  of  lyceums,  21 ;  number  of  students,  3,126.  Besides 
these  public  institutions  there  are  quite  a  number  of  colleges,  private  or  municipal, 
in  the  principal  cities. 

Superior  instriAction,— One  university,  at  Coimbra ;  the  polytechnic  school,  at  Lisbon ; 
the  polytechnic  academy,  at  Oporto;  three  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  and  Funchal. 

Special  instrutUion, — ^Two  industrial  schools,  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto ;  school  of  agricul- 
ture, at  Lisbon,  with  a  model  farm  at  Cintra;  the  army-school ;  the  military  c<^ege; 
the  naval  academy ;  the  school  of  navigation ;  two  academies  of  ^e  arts,  Lisbon  and 
Oporto ;  the  royal  conservatory  of  music,  Lisbon. 
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Spain,  repablio  since  Febniary  11, 1673 :  Area,  18S2,758  sqaare  milee ;  population^  16,835,506.  Capital^ 
Ifjulrid ;  population,  338,034.  Minister  of  public  inatrnotion,  (Fomento,)  July,  1673,  Don  Jo86  Fer- 
nando Gonzales. 

Primary  inttrucUon, — Primaiy  instmotion  in  Spain  is  considered  compulsory  since 
1857  and  free  of  charge  since  1869.  The  statistics  are  of  1872.  Public  schools  for 
•males,  (infants,  boys,  and  adults,)  16,294;  public  schools  for  females,  (infants,  girls, 
and  adults,)  6,331— total  number  of  public  schools,  22,625.  Private  schools  for  males, 
{infants,  boys,  and  adults,)  2,901;  private  schools  for  females,  (infants,  girls,  and 
adnlts,)  2,234 — total  number  of  private  schools,  5,135 ;  grand  total  of  primary  schools, 
27,760.  Male  pupils  in  public  schools,  745,686 ;  female  pupUs  in  public  schools,  441,773 — 
total  namber  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  1,187,459.  Male  pupils  in  private  schools, 
96,753 ;  female  pupils  in  private  schools,  97,760— total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools,  194,513 ;  grand  total  of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  1,381,972.  Number  of  normal 
schools,  30. 

Secondary  inslructum^—Th^  schools  under  this  head  are  called  "  institutos ;''  their 
number  is  62. 

Superior  instruction, — The  institutions  under  this  head  are  universities,  numbering  10. 
The  statistics  are  of  1873 : 


Universities. 


Students. 


I 


'§ 
^ 


h 


i 

§ 


1.  Bareelooa.. 
S.  Granada... 

3.  Madrid 

4.  Oriedo 

5.  Salamanca  . 
S.  Santiago... 

7.  SeriHa 

8.  Valencia... 

9.  TalladoUd . 
10.  Saragoeaa.. 


559 

564 

1,647 


95 

in 

184 


1,350 

460 

2,894 


236 

131 

1,050 


169 
38 
435 


131 
45 
145 


187 


31 


139 


10 


3,440 

1,404 

6,375 

883 

419 


451 


171 


.•»74 


99 


310 


145 


849 


860 
126 


138 


1,639 
630 


5S 

47 
74 

15 
41 

28 
34 
37 
32 
49 


Special  instrudion. — School  of  agriculture  near  Madrid,  school  of  architecture  at 
Madrid,  school  of  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  school  of  commerce  at  Madrid,  school  of  engi- 
neering at  Madrid,  school  of  mining  at  Madrid,  school  of  forestry  at  ViUaviciosa  de 
Odon,  conservatory  of  music  at  Madrid,  four  schools  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Madrid 
Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  with  a  total  of  1,372  students. 

Swedes  asd  Nobwat,  oonetitntional  monarchy,  (kingdom :)  Area,  286,771  square  miles ;  population, 

6,013,402. 

Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  only  by  a  dynastic  union,  each  of  these  two  countries 
having  its  own  constitution,  parliament,  laws,  army,  navy,  &o, 

1.  Sweden  :  Area,   168,042  square   miles ;    population,    4,250.402.     Capital,  Stockholm ;   population 
143,735.    Minister  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Gunnar  Wennerberg. 

Primary  iwtrudion.^The  basis  of  the  present  system  is  the  law  of  1842.  Education 
is  compulsory.  The  statistics  are  of  1871.  Total  number  of  primary  schools,  7,528 ; 
number  of  children  of  school-age,  712,520 ;  number  of  children  receiving  instruction 
693,822.  Number  of  male  teachers,  5,039:  number  of  female  teachers,  2.776— total 
number  of  teachers,  7,815.  Number  of  normal  schools,  9,  viz,  7  for  males  and  2  for 
females.    Total  expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $1,605,328,  gold ;  of  this  sum  the 
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government  pays  ^11,411,  the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  provinces  and  mnnicipali- 
ties. 

Secondary  iiw^ucf  ton. —Number  of  secondary  schools  of  various  grades,  103,  with  11,874 
pupils.  • 

Superior  in«^uc(ioii.— There  are  two  universities,  viz,  Upsala  and  Lund. 


, 

1 

Student*. 

Univeraitiee. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

•5 

TTpfwIll, ,          ,      ...^..     ..  . 

107 
61 

309 
100 

142 
65 

155 
33 

930 
346 

1,538 

l^nnA  r..-r    .r T   .   r  ,  - ..... .... 

544 

Total 

168 

409 

207 

188 

1,276 

2,0-0 

Specialinsiruction, — ^Two  academies  of  agriculture,  (Ultuna  and  Alnarp,)  with  124  stu- 
dents; lower  agricultural  schools,  27,  with  367  students;  academy  of  forestry,  with  8 
students ;  lower  schools  of  forestry,  7,  with  76  students ;  schools  of  navigation,  9 ;  the 
industrial  school  at  Stockholm,  with  1,765  students ;  five  technical  schools,  with  781 
students ;  four  elementary  technical  schools,  with  230  students ;  the  Royal  Technical 
Institute,  at  Stockholm,  with  124  students;  two  elementary  schools  of  mining;  Chal- 
mer's  industrial  school  at  Goteborg,  with  149  students  ;  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at 
Stockholm,  with  60  students ;  two  schools  for  nurses,  with  100  students ;  two  schools 
of  veterinary  surgery,  with  60  students ;  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Stockholm, 
with  108  students ;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm,  with  22  professors ;  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stockholm,  with  21  professors  and  239  students ;  vari- 
ous military  schools. 

3.  NOBWAT :  Area,  120,729  aqnare  mile^;   population,  1,763,000.    Capital,  Christianla ;    popnlatioo, 
80,000.  Chief  of  the  department  of  education  and  eoclesiaatical  affairs,  Peter  Parelias  EsBendrop. 

Primary  ifMfrudion.—Eduoation  is  compulsory. 

Statistics  /or  1870.— Number  of  primary  schools,  7,189 ;  number  of  pupils,  250,735 ; 
number  of  teachers,  3,796 ;  expenditure,  $164,622,  gold. 

Secondary  iiw/mo^ion.— Number  of  public  schools,  16 ;  teachers  in  public  schools,  195 ; 
scholars  in  public  schools,  2,122;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $122,471 ;  number  of 
private  schools,  130 ;  teachers  in  private  schools,  722 ;  scholars  in  private  schools,  6,858 ; 
total  number  of  secondary  schools,  146 ;  total  number  of  teachers,  917 ;  total  number 
of  scholars,  8,980. 

Superior  instruction.'-One  university  at  Christiania,  with  42  professors  and  1,023  stu- 
dents; total  expenditure,  $86,929. 

SwiTZEBLAND,  federal  repnblio :  Area,  15,233  square  miles ;  population,  2,669,147.    Capital,  Berne ; 

population,  36,001. 

Switzerland  has  no  national  system  of  education,  but  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons 
manages  its  own  afiEairs.  Education  is  compulsory  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Uri  and  Geneva. 

Primary  instruction,— Number  of  schools,  7,000 ;  number  of  teachers,  6,600 ;  number 
of  pupils,  400,000;  total  expenditure,  $416,224;  number  of  normal  schools,  16. 

Secondary  in«fn«c/i<m.— Number  of  secondary  schools,  275 ;  number  of  gymnasia  and 
cantonal  industrial  schools,  47,  with  500  professors  and  7,000  students ;  expenditure, 
$227,232. 
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St^arhr  ifutruction,— Three  tmiyersitiee,  (Basel,  Beme,  ZUrich ;)  statistics  of  1872-73 : 


1 

Students. 

Universitlea. 

j 

i 

^ 

3 

Baml 

56 

67 

78 

36 
15 
43 

13 
56 

30 

73 
149 
871 

33 
34 
93 

154 

Berao. 

844 

Zarkh 

437 

Total 

fiOl 

94 

99 

486 

159 

835 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Ziirich,  with  73  professors  and  675  students ;  three 
academies,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neofch&teL 

n.— 'ASIA. 

BRin^  IKDIA,  British  colony :   Are*,  935,638  square  miles ;  popnlation,   151,467,436.-*    Capital,  Cal 
catta ;  popnlation  in  1866,  616,849. 

The  executive  authority  of  British  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.  The 
government  in  India  is  exercised  by  the  council  of  the  governor-general,  consisting 
of  five  ordinary  members  and  one  extraordinary  member,  the  latter  the  commander-in- 
chief.    The  provinces  of  British  India  with  their  area  and  population  are  the  following : 


Froyinoea. 


Area.      Popnlation. 


Bengjal 

Madraa 

Bombay  and  Sind 

Northwestern  prorinoes 

Pnsjab 

C«nteal  provinces 

Oadh 

British  Bnrmah 

TbeBerars 

Coarg 

Total 


839,591 

141, 746 

149,043 

83,785 

109,001 

84,168 

84,060 

98,881 

16,960 

8,400 


40, 

86. 

13, 

30, 

17, 

7, 

11, 

8, 

2. 


358,960 
539,058 
>,106 
096,898 
596,753 
985,411 
290,747 
463,484 
320,074 
118,953 


935,628 


151, 467, 436 


The  schools  of  British  India  are  either  purely  native  schools,  not  improved  up  to  tho 
government-standard,  or  schools  that  are  improved  up  to  that  st^andard. 

I.  Indigenous  9ckooU. — As  far  as  kuown  the  number  of  indigenous  schools  is  14,921, 
with  204,265  pupils. 

II.  Schools  improved  up  to  the  govemment-standard>  statistics  of  1870-71 : 

1.  Lower-class  schools, — ^Number  of  government-schools :  for  boys,  8,369 :  for  girls, 
947 — total,  9,316.  Number  of  private  and  aided  schools  :  for  boys,  5,620 ;  for  girls,  775^ 
total,  6,395.  Number  of  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  for  boys,  172 ;  for  girls,  38 — 
total,  210.  Total  number  of  lower-class  schools :  for  boys,  14,161 ;  for  g^rls,  1,760— 
total,  15,921.  Pupils  in  government-schools:  boys,  319,843;  girls,  19,359— total, 
339,202.    Pupils  in  private  and  aided  schools :  boys,  149,718 ;    girls,  21,275— total, 

*  These  statistics  are  f^iven  in  order  to  agree  with  the  edncational  statistics.  According  to  the  census 
of  1873  the  area  was  966,936  square  miles  and  the  population  190,278,644. 
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170,9d3.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  boys,  6,245 ;  RirlBy  1,134— total, 
7,379.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  lower-class  schools :  boys,  475,806 ;  girls,  41,768 — 
total,  517,574.  Expenditure  on  government  lower-class  schools :  imperial,  $24.3,166.25 ; 
local,  $632,693— total,  |875,859.25.  Expenditure  on  lower-class  aided  schools :  imperial, 
$182433;  local,  $247,395.25— total,  $429,528.25;  total  expenditure  on  lower-class  schools, 
$1,305,387.50. 

2.  Middle-<ilaB$ BcKooU.^'SnmheT  of  government-schools:  for  boys,  699— total,  699. 
Number  of  private  and  aided  schools :  for  boys,  2,024 ;  for  girls,  133— total,  2,157.  Number 
of  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  for  boys,  17 — ^total,  17.  Total  number  of  middle- 
•dass  schools :  for  boys,  2,740 ;  for  girls,  133— total,  2,873.  Pupils  in  governnient- 
schools :  boys,  55,807— total,  55,807.  Pupils  in  private  and  aided  schools :  boys,  94,561 ; 
girls,  7,072— total,  101,658.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools :  boys,  1,368— 
total,  1,268.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  middle-class  schools:  boys,  151,656;  girls, 
7,072— total,  158,72a 

Expenditure  for  government  middle-class  schools:  imi)erial,  $251,342.25;  local, 
$150,290.25— total,  $401,632.50.  Expenditure  for  aided  middle-class  schools :  imperial, 
$349,104;  local,  $506,819.25— total,  $855,923.25;  total  expenditure  for  middle-class 
schools,  $1,257,546.75. 

3.  High-whooU.—HxanheT  of  government-schools,  114.  Number  of  private  and  aided 
schools :  for  boys,  158 ;  for  girls,  1 — total,  159.  Number  of  private  and  only  inspected 
schools — none.  Total  number  of  high  schools :  for  boys,  272 ;  for  girls,  1 — total,  273. 
Pupils  in  government-schools,  21,266.  Pupils  in  private  and  aided  schools :  boys, 
26,148 ;  girls,  138— total,  26,286.  Pupils  in  private  and  only  inspected  schools— none. 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  26,286. 

Expenditure  on  government  high-schools :  imperial,  $357,065.25;  local, $205,574.25 — 
total,  $562,659.50.  Expenditure  on  aided  high  schools:  imperial,  $141,142;  local, 
$231,389— total,  $372,531 ;  total  expenditure  on  high  schools,  $935,190.50. 

4.  Normal  «oAooZ9.— Number  of  government-schools :  for  males,  58 ;  for  females,  13 — 
total,  70.  Number  of  private  and  aided  schools :  for  males,  29 ;  for  females,  5 — total, 
34.  Total  number  of  normal  schools:  for  males,  87;  for  females,  17 — total,  104. 
Students  in  government-schools :  male,  2,853 ;  female,  184— total,  3,037.  Students  in 
aided  schools :  male,  1,227  ;  female,  82— total,  1,309.  Total  number  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools :  male,  4,080 ;  female,  266— total,  4,346. 

Expenditure  on  government  normal  schools :  imperial,  $150,253 ;  local,  $44,189 — 
total,  $194,442.  Expenditure  on  aided  normal  schools:  imperial,  $24,480;  local, 
$38,715— total,  $63,195 ;  total  expenditure  on  normal  schools,  $^7,637. 

5.  Special  «cftoo2«.— Number  of  art-schools,  3 ;  viz :  Calcutta,  with  50  students  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $9,806.25 ;  Madras,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $13,706; 
and  Bombay,  with  99  students  and  an  annual  imperial  grant  of  $5,500.  Besides  this 
school  of  art  there  is  at  Bombay  the  David  Sassoon  Industrial  School,«with  101  students 
and  an  annual  imperial  grant  of  $6,721. 

6.  Colleges, — A,  General  colleges  :  Number  of  government-colleges,  24  ;  num1>er  of 
private  and  aided  colleges,  20— total  number  of  general  colleges,  44.  Students  in 
government-colleges,  1,854 ;  students  in  private  and  aided  colleges,  2,140 — total 
number  of  students  in  general  colleges,  3,994. 

Expenditure  on  government  general  colleges :  imperial,  $237,34.3.25;  local,  $82,992.35 — 
total, $320,335.50.  Expenditure  on  aided  general  colleges:  imperial,  $43,145.25;  local, 
$87,997.25— total,  $131,142.50  ;  total  expenditure  on  general  colleges,  $45],47& 

B,  Special  colleges.  Number  of  law-colleges,  10,  with  684  students  and  a  total  cost 
of  $22,596.25. 

Number  of  colleges  of  medicine,  5,  with  893  students  and  a  total  cost  of  $170,551. 
Number  of  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  4,  with  549  students  and  a  total  cost  of 
$110,641.  Total  number  of  special  colleges,  19,  with  2,126  students  and  a  total  cost  of 
$303,788.25.  Grand  total  of  colleges  of  every  kind :  Number  of  colleges,  63 ;  number 
of  students,  6,120.    Total  cost,  $755,266.25. 
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7.   UnivenUiei,— 'There  are  three  universities,  all  established  in  1857,  viz :  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Comparative  aUUisiics  of  univerHty-examitiaHons  in  1870-71. 


Abstract 


"Tniverslty. 
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in.— AMERICA. 


DoMnnos  of  Canada,  Britiah  colony :  Area,  3,481,779  Muare  miles ;  popnUtioa,  3,657,687. 

Ottawa;  population, 31.545. 


Capital, 


The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Qaebec,  (formerly 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,)  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. They  were  united  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
passed  in  March,  1867.  The  act  orders  that  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
**  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; "  that  the  executive  authority 
shall  bo  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her 
name  by  a  governor-general  and  privy-council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  houses.  Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  still  independent  provinces  of  British  North 
America.  The  six  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parliament 
and  administration,  with  a  lieutenant-governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.    They 
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have  full  powers  to  regalate  their  own  local  affairs,  dispose  of  their  revenues,  and  enact 
such  laws  as  they  may  deem  best  for  their  own  internal  welfare,  provided  only  they  do 
not  interfere  with,  or  are  not  adverse  to,  the  action  of  the  central  administration.  Re- 
ports on  the  state  of  education  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  British  Columbia  have  been  received,  abstracts  of  which  are  given  below. 

Ontuuo,  Britiflh  colony :  Area,  131,360  sqnaie  miles  ;  population,  1,630,843.    Capital,  Toronto ;  populA- 
tion.  40.098.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  £.  Byrason. 

Statistics  for  1872. — Schools :  Number  of  public  schools,  4,661 ;  number  of  high  schools, 
104;  number  of  other  institutions,  277 — total  number  of  educational  institutions,  5,042. 

Pupils  and  teachers:  School-popnlation  between  5  and  16  years  of  age,  388,195; 
number  of  pupils  in  pnblio  schools,  454,662;  nnmber  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  7,968; 
number  of  pupils  in  other  institutions,  10,170 ;  total  number  of  pnpils,  472,800.  Total 
number  of  public-school-teachers,  5/176— males,  2,626 ;  females,  2,850. 

Expenditures:  Amount  expended  for  public-school-pnrposes,  $2,270,648.03 ;  amount 
expended  for  high-school-purposes,  ^14,005.20;  amount  expended  by  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  $335,572.57 — total  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes, 
$2,820,225.80. 

Quebec,  British  colony:  Area,  310,020  square  miles;  population,  1,191,505.    Capital,  Quebec;  popula- 
tion, 59,699.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  J.  0.  CbauTcau. 

Primary  instruction, — Number  of  schools,  4,028 ;  number  of  scholars,  217,504.  Total 
sum  levied  for  public  instruction,  $976,788.61.  Three  normal  schools,  with  252  stu- 
dents—123  males  and  129  females.  Number  of  dissentient  schools,  215,  with  7,46d 
scholars,  viz :  162  Protestant  schools,  with  5,428  scholars,  and  53  Catholic  schools,  with 
2,040  scholars. 

Secondary  instruction,— ^nmhei  of  classical  colleges,  16,  with  3,028  students  and  239 
professors ;  number  of  industrial  colleges,  13,  with  1,974  students  and  99  professors ; 
academies  for  boys  and  mixed,  66,  with  6,501  students  and  158  professors ;  academies 
for  girls,  72,  with  13,145  students  and  611  professors ;  model  schools,  252,  with  28,710 
students  and  618  professors — total  number  of  secondary  schools,  419,  with  53,358  stu- 
dents and  1,725  professors.        . 

Superior  instruction, — Three  universities,  viz :  McGill  College,  Bishop's  College,  and 
Laval  University,  with  546  students  and  51  professors. 

Special  instruction, — Number  of  schools,  5,  with  16  professors  and  233  students. 

New  Bbukbwick,  British  colony:  Area,  87,105  square  miles;  population,  S85,7n.    Capital,  Freder- 
iotou ;  population,  5,000.    Chief  superintendent  of  education,  Theodore  H.  Band. 

Common  schools,— -ThQ  date  of  the  common-school-act  is  1871.  Number  of  schools, 
664 ;  number  of  pupils,  28,756 ;  number  of  teachers,  655.  Grants  in  aid  of  common 
schools,  October  1, 1871,  to  April  30, 1872,  $35,165.33.  One  training  and  model  school, 
with  4  teachers  and  101  students  and  pupils. 

Superior  and  grammar-schools.  —  Superior  schools,  32,  with  44  teachers  and  2,183 
pupils.    Grammar-schools,  14,  with  22  teachers  and  898  pupils. 

XovA  ScoTU,  British  colony :  Area,  18,660  square  miles ;  population,  387,800.    Capital,  Halifax ;  i>opu- 
lation ,  29,583.     Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Hunt. 

Primary  instruction, — ^Number  of  schools,  1,487 ;  number  of  teachers,  1,535 ;  number 
of  pupils  registered,  76,496 ;  number  of  pupils,  42,433.  Normal  and  model  school,  with 
525  students  and  pupils. 

Secondary  and  superior  t7i«<rtfc(ion.— County-academies,  10,  with  42  teachers  and  2,54d 
students.  Special  academies,  7,  with  36  teachers  and  616  students.  Colleges,  G,  with. 
40  professors  and  182  undergraduates. 
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BBmsB  CoLUifBiA,  Britiah colony:  Area,  813,000  square  miles;  population,  •'H),000.    Capital,  Victoria. 
Saperintendent  of  edaoation,  John  Jessop. 

Date  of  pablic-8chool-act,  April  11,1872.  Namber  of  public  schools,  18,  with  IS 
teachers.  School-population  between  5  and  16  years  of  age,  534.  Total  namber  of 
pnpils  attending,  374.    Denominational  and  private  schools,  17. 

VjtmcK  Edwabd'8  Island,  British  colony:  Area,  3,173  sqoare  miles;  population,  94,021.    Capital, 
Charlottetown ;  popolation,  8,807.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  edaoation,  J.  McNeile. 

Total  number  of  common  schools  and  grammar-schools,  382,  with  347  teachers  and 
23,185  pupils.    There  is  one  normal  school. 

Jamaica,  British  colony :  Area,  6,400  square  miles ;  popolatioD,  441,264.    Capital,  Kingston ;  population, 
40,000.    Inspector  of  schools,  John  Savage. 

Number  of  children  of  school- age,  (5  to  15,)  123,8*^^4.  Total  number  of  children  going 
to  school,  46,000.  Number  of  elementary  schools,  486 ;  model  schools,  3,  with  17^ 
pnpils;  endowed  schools,  25,  with  1,704  pupils;  normal  schools, 7,  with  124  pupils. 
Total  expenditure  for  education,  £37,444  198.  lOd, 

Mexico,  federal  republic :  Area,  1,030,442  sqnare  miles ;  popolation,  9,176,083.    Capital,  Mexico;  pop- 
ulation, 200,000. 

Mexico  has  no  national  system  of  public  instruction,  but  each  of  the  States  manages 
its  own  educational  affairs.  The  statistics  of  1873,  for  the  federal  district,  includiug 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  275,996,  are  the  following: 

Primarif  instruction. — Number  of  schools,  33d ;  number  of  pupils,  22,407. 

Secondary  J  superior,  and  special  imtradion, — Secondary  schools  for  girls,  99  pupils ; 
preiiaratory  school,  602  pupils ;  business-college,  640  pnpils ;  law-school,  158  students ; 
school  of  medicine,  126  students ;  school  of  engineering,  58  students ;  school  of  the 
fine  arts,  600  students;  industrial  school,  1^7  students ;  school  of  agriculture  and  vet- 
erinary surgery,  29  students ;  school  for  deaf  mutes,  24  students. 

ABGEimxE  CoxFEDERATloif,  federal  republic:  Area,  515,700  square  miles;  population,  1,877,490.  Cap- 
ital, Bnenos  Ayres ;  x>opulation,  177,787.  Minister  of  Justice,  worsliip,  and  public  instruction.  Dr. 
D.  Nicolas  AveUaneda. 

Primary  instrueiiony  statistics  of  1872.— Number  of  schools :  Public,  1,088 ;  private, 
566~total,  1,644.  Number  of  scholars :  Children  of  school-age,  (6  to  15,)  468,987.  Num- 
ber attending  school,  97,549.  Number  of  teachers :  Male,  1,558 ;  female  1,408— total, 
2,966.    Expenditure  for  primary  instruction,  $1,564,350.13. 

Secondary  instruction. — One  university  at  Cordoba,  with  103  students  and  14  pro- 
fessors: thirteen  colleges,  with  3,697  students  and  162  professors ;  one  nbrmal  school 
at  Parana,  with  2S5  students  and  6  professors— total,  15  institutions,  with  4,085  students 
and  182  professors. 

Beazil,  constitutional  monarchy,  (empire :)  Area,  3,100,104  square  miles ;  population,  10,095,978.  Cap- 
ital, Bio  de  Janeiro ;  population,  430,000.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  the  mioister  of  the  inte- 
rior. Dr.  Joio  Alfredo  Correa  de  OliTeira. 

Primary  instruction, — The  report  contains  only  the  statistics  for  1872  of  the  city  of 
^o  de  Janeiro ;  65  public  schools  of  the  first  degree,  with  5,622  pupils ;  99  private 
schools,  with  5,323  pupils ;  municipal  schools,  with  554  pupils. 

Secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction. — In  Rio  de  Janeiro :  Imperial  College  of 
Pedro  II,  with  240  students ;  private  secondary  schools,  54,  with  2,027  pupils ;  medical 
school,  583  students,  (medicine,  470 ;  pharmacy,  113;)  business-college,  43  students. 
In  the  provinces:  Law-school  at  Recife,  300  students;  law-school  at  San  Paulo,  147 
students;  medical  school  at  Bahia,  262  students,  (medicine,  193,  and  pharmacy,  69.) 

UsRKD  States  of  Colombia,  federative  republic :  Area,  433,400  square  miles ;  population,  2,894,992. 
Capital,  Bogota ;  population,  50,000. 

The  federative  republic  of  Colombia,  oflBcially  styled  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
formerly  New  Granada,  was  formed  by  the  convention  of  Bogota,  concluded  September 
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20, 1861.    It  consists  of  nine  sovereign  St&tes,  each  managing  its  own  educational 
affairs. 

EduMHon  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca, — ^Tbrongb  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herran, 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Antidqnia,  located  at  Medellin,  a  report  has  been  re- 
ceived on  education  in  the  State  of  Cundinamarca,  containing  the  federal  capital,  Bogota. 
The  population  of  the  State  is  409,602.  The  statistics  are  of  1873.  Number  of  boys  below 
the  age  of  7, 32,664 ;  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15, 33,951 — ^total  num- 
ber of  boys  below  the  age  of  15,  66,615.  Number  of  girls  below  the  aji:e  of  7,  31,1.52 ; 
number  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  27,410 — total  number  of  girls  below  the 
age  of  15, 58,562.  Total  population  below  the  age  of  7, 63,816 ;  total  population  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  15,  61,361— total  population  below  the  age  of  15, 125,177.  Number  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  338 ;  number  of  teachers,  363 ;  number  of  pupils,  16,469. 
Expenditure  for  public  instruction,  $131,875.77.  Normal  school  for  males,  1,  with  96 
students;  normal  school  for  females,  1,  with  29  students — total  number  of  normal 
schools,  2,  with  65  students. 

EcuADOB,  republic:  Area,  916,984  sqnare  miles;  population,  1,300,000.     Capital,  Quito;  popnlatioo, 
7G,000.    Hiniater  of  public  inatructioD,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Leoo. 

Primary  instruction, — Number  of  public  schools,  244 ;  number  of  private  schools,  176 ; 
number  of  schools  supported  by  corporations,  11 ;  total  number  of  schools,  431.  Nam- 
ber  of  scholars  in  public  schools,  17,661 ;  number  of  scholars  in  private  schools,  3,966 ; 
number  of  scholars  in  schools  supported  by  corporations,  837 — total  number  of  scholars, 
22,464. 

Secondary f  atfpertor,  and  special  insiruction, — Six  colleges,  with  59  professors  and  757 
students ;  one  female  college,  with  4  professors  and  153  students.  Faculty  of  law  and 
medicine,  with  12  professors  and  94  students.  School  of  arts  and  industry,  with  22 
professors.  The  polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors  and  59  students.  The  military 
academy,  with  5  professors  and  23  cadets.  Seven  seminaries  supported  by  the  clergy, 
with  47  professors  and  227  students.  The  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  2  professors  and 
22  students.    The  conservatory  of  music,  with  8  professors  and  39  students. 

nr.— ACSTBALASIA. 

Queensland,  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  square  miles;  population,   135,146.     Capital,  Brisbane; 
population,  19,413.     Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  R,  HacDonnelL 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  in  operation  since  1860. 

Statistics  for  1871.— Number  of  schools  in  operation,  136;  number  of  teachers,  3^; 
aggregate  attendance  of  children,  18,963;  average  attendance,  9,711;  total  expendi- 
ture for  education,  £35,411  4«.  Id. 

South.  Austbalia,  British  colony :   Area,  760,000  square  miles ;   population,  190,676.    Capital,  Ade- 
laide; population,  27,208.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  James  Bath. 

Statistics  for  1872.— Number  of  schools,  307 ;  children  enrolled,  15,123;  daily  attend- 
ance, 11,844;  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  14,)  53,114;  children  instructed  at  home  and 
in  private  schools,  18,591 ;  number  of  teachers,  299 ;  expenditure  for  education,  £18,337 
Ss.bd. 

YlCTOBiA,  British  colony:  Area,  88,198  square  miles;  population,  759,287.    Capital,  Melbourne;  p<^ 
ulaUoo,  193,698.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Benjamin  Francis  Kane. 

Statistics  for  1871.— Number  of  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  15,)  197,490 ;  children  en- 
rolled, 114,300;  average  daily  attendance,  67,233;  children  attending  private  schools, 
27,375;  children  attending  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  2,648;  number  of 
schools,  988;  number  of  teachers,  1,710;  one  training  institution,  with  99  students; 
expenditure  for  education,  £204,074  18».  Id. 
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TSevt  South  "Walxs,  British  oolooy  :  Area,  323,437  square  miles ;  population,  519,183.  Capital,  Sidney; 

population,  134,756. 

Niunber  of  schools,  878 ;  nnmber  of  scholars,  87,313 ;  amount  of  govemment-grant, 
£110,000. 

Westess  Auethaija,  Bciti&h  colony :  Area,  978,000  sqnare  milea ;  population,  35,353.    Capital,  Perth. 
Colonial  secretary,  Fred.  P.  Barlee. 

StatUtic8  for  1872^Niimber  of  schools,  77;  average  numher  of  scholars  in  daily  atr 
tendance,  2,400. 

TAftSLk^cLi,  British  colony :  Area,  96,215  square  miles ;  population,  100,675.    Capital,  Hobart  Town ; 
population,  19,093.    Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

StatUtie$for  1872— Numher  of  schools,  139 ;  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  10,491  j 
average  daily  attendance,  5,209 ;  expenditure  for  education,  £12,342  7«.  9d. 

Xew  ZkalaJiD,  British  colony :  Area,  109,000  square  miles ;  population,  956,393.    Capital,  Auckland ; 

population,  30,435. 

Number  of  schools,  193;  numher  of  scholars,  14,632;  amount  of  government-grant, 
£33,701. 

In  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  together  the  facts  by  which  to  test  the 
respective  systems  of  education  by  their  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  individuals  and 
people  affected  by  them,  the  following  statistics,  from  reports  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Italy,  are  presented  without  comment : 

Crime  and  tdneation,  (Great  Britain,  IreUmdy  and  Italy,)  criminal  tlalMiet. 
England  and  Wales,  1871-*72;  population,  3S^713,366. 

Criminal  classes,  46,877. 

Proportion  of  criminal  classes :  in  London,  3,139,  or  1  in  1,237.8 ;  decrease  since  last 
year,  11.4  per  cent  In  Pleasuretown,  613,  or  1  in  411.3 ;  decrease,  17.2  per  cent.  In 
towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts,  540,  or  1  in  383;  decrease,  4.4  per 
cent.  Commercial  ports,  2,340,  or  1  in  536.7 ;  decrease^  11.5  per  cent.  Seats  of  cotton 
and  linen  manufacture,  1,927,  or  1  in  492.1 ;  decrease,  4.2  per  cent.  Seats  of  woolen 
and  worsted  mannfEicture,  1,447,  or  1  in  417.9 ;  decrease,  23.1  per  cent.  Seats  of  small 
and  mixed  textile  fabrics,  624,  or  1  in  508i2 ;  decrease,  23.1  per  cent.  Seats  of  hard- 
ware-manoflAotare,  1,387,  or  I  in  470 ;  decrease,  8.8  per  cent.  Smallest  proportion  in 
London.  Largest  proportion  in  towns  depending  upon  agricultural  districts.  Total 
proceeded  against,  559,929 ;  convicted,  423,581 ;  discharged,  136,348. 

De^ee  of  iMtruetion  of  iho9e  committed  during  the  year,  (excepting  dehtore  and  ihoee  com* 
mittedfor  naival  andnulitary  offenses,) 


Educational  standhig  of  prisoners. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Proportion  per  cent. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Males  and 
females  to 
total  num- 
ber. 


Ketther  read  nor -write 

Scad  or  read  and  write  imperfectly  . 

Bead  and  write  well 

Superior  inatmction 

Inafcmctioo  not  ascertained 

Total 


31,968 

66,178 

4,899 

906 

903 


17,376 
85,948 

593 
X7 

384 


49,345 
93,196 

4,893 
333 

487 


31.1 

64.3 

4.3 

0.3 

0.3 


39.3 

58.7 

1.3 


a7 


3a6 

63.6 
3.3 
0.3 
0.3 


103,855 


44,318 


147,073 


100 


100 


100 
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Ireland,  1872 ;  population,  5,366,696. 
Number  of  jails,  39 ;  number  of  bridewellSi  91 ;  number  of  prisoners  in  jails 
December  31,  1872,  2,477.  Total  number  of  prisoners  committed  during  the  year, 
30,222,  viz:  males,  18,772;  females,  11,450.  Summary  convictions,  23,612;  male«, 
14,324;  females,  9,288.  Lunatics,  27;  males,  24;  females,  3.  Persons  confined  in 
bridewells  for  drunkenness,  3,537. 


Ages  of  prisoners. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Under  10  years 

10  and  not  exceeding  16  years 

Above  16  to  SI  years 

Above  21  to  31  years 

Above  31  to  41  years 

41  years  and  upwards 

Xot  ascertained 

£dacation  on  conunitmcnt. 

Head  and  write 

Head  imperfectly 

Knew  spelling 

Knew  alphabet 

TTholly  illiterate 

Xot  ascertained 


40 
.1,039 
3,921 
7,449 
3,519 
2,704 
100 


265 
1,090 
5,210 
2,904 
1,943 
32 


46 
1,304 
5,011 
12,659 
6,493 
4.647 
133 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


8,777 

2.642 

575 

455 

6,164 

159 


2,469 

2,382 

280 

162 

6,097 

60 


11.9G4 

5,024 

655 

617 

12,961 
S19 


Number  of  individuals  who  attended  prison-schools,  4.346;  males,  3,242;  females, 
1,104.  Average  daily  number  of  pupils,  509 ;  males,  380 ;  females,  129.  Number  of 
teachers,  59 ;  males,  36 ;  females,  23. 


BeUgions  professions. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Protestant  Episcopalians 

Presbyterians 

Homan  Catholics 

Other  professions 

Not  ascertained 


2,188 

704 

15,607 

24 

159 


1,311 

259 

9.839 


41 


3.499 

963 

35.536 

24 

SOO 


Total  expenditure  of  jails,  £68,070  15^.  3d,    Average  total  cost  of  each  prisoner  per 
annum,  £35  15«.  9d. 

Scotland.  1871-'73;  popnlation,  3,399,296. 
State  of  inatructian  of  criminal  prisoners  received  during  the  year. 


Edncational  standing  of  prisoners. 


i 
1 


I 
I 


Could  not  read 

KeAd  with  difflonlty 

Head  well 

Conldnot  writd , 

Could  sign  merely 

Write  with  difficulty 

Write  well 

Had  learned  more  than  mere  reading  and  writing 

Have  improved  in  reading  or  writing  or  both 

Have  improved  in  arithmetic  or  other  branches  of  instruction 
Have  learned  a  trade  in  prison 


3,871 

10,505 

4,679 

7.130 

1.019 

9,080 

1.833 

555 

1.801 

818 

234 


3,034 

7.994 

1.644 

6.809 

160 

5,348 

355 

64 

944 

936 

103 


6,905 
18.499 

6.323 
13,939 

l.lTt 
14.498 

9,188 
619 

2.745 

1.054 
337 
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Italy,  1871  :  popolatioD,  26,601.154. 

Number  of  establishments  and  number  of  inmates : 

Bagni  x^^nali,  the  galleys,  28;  average  number  of  inmates,  13,910.  Carceri 
giudiziare,  prisons  in  which  are  confined  the  accused  until  removed  to  the  prisons  to 
which  they  are  condemned  and  debtors,  238 ;  average  number  of  inmates,  32,433. 

EducaUonal  status  of  condemned  prisoners, — Number  of  prisoners  condemned  to  one  year 
and  less,  5,362,  (5,117  men,  245  women.)  Entirely  illiterate:  In  the  bagni,  883 ;  in  the 
case  di  pena  for  men,  2,576 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  221— total  illiterates,  3,680. 
Able  to  read :  In  the  bagni,  5 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  men,  31 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for 
women,  2 — total  number  able  to  read,  38.  Able  to  read  and  write :  In  the  bagni,  316 ; 
in  the  case  di  pena  for  men,  1,198 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  21— total  number 
able  to  read  and  write,  1,535.  Having  a  superior  education :  In  the  bagni,  2 ;  in  the 
case  di  pena  for  men,  45 ;  in  the  case  di  pena  for  women,  none — total  number  having  a 
superior  education,  47. 

Number  of  prisoners  not  of  full  age :  Males,  960 ;  females,  135 — total,  1,095.  Entirely 
illiterate^:  Males,  397  ;  females,  78 — total,  475.  Able  to  read :  Males,  67 ;  females,  19 — 
total,  86.  Able  to  read  and  write:  Males, 421 ;  females, 22— total, 443.  State  of  educa- 
tion not  ascertained :  Males,  75 ;  females,  16 — total,  91. 

In  the  carceri  giudiziare. — Attended  prison-schools:  Males,  5,533;  females,  186 — 
total,  5,719.  Percentage  of  inmates :  Males,  16  per  cent. ;  females,  8  per  cent.  Learned 
to  read:  Males,  1,676;  females,  64 — total,  1,740.  Learned  to  read  and  write:  Males, 
2,490  ;  females,  42— total,  2,532.  Remained  illiterate :  Males,  1,367 ;  females,  80— total, 
1,447. 

Educational  status  ofprisonerSf  (total  number.) — Entirely  illiterate :  In  the  bagni,  total, 
799 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  1,709 ;  females,  182 — total,  1,891.  Able  to  read :  In 
the  bagni,  total,  175 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  657  ;  females,  95 — total,  752.  Able  to 
read  and  write :  In  the  bagni,  424 ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  males,  1,607 ;  females,  60 — 
total,  1,667.  Able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher :  In  the  bagni,  total,  65 ;  in  the  case  di 
pena,  males,  417 ;  females,  11- total,  428.  Total  illiterate,  2,690 ;  total  number  able  to 
read,  927 ;  total  number  able  to  read  and  write,  2,091 ;  total  number  able  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  493.  Of  the  number  of  illiterates  there  learned  to  read :  In  the  bagni,  55 
per  cent. ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  men,  38  per  cent. ;  women,  68.  Of  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates there  learned  to  read  and  write :  In  the  bagni,  36  per  cent.;  in  the  case  di  pena, 
men,  50 ;  women,  25  per  cent.  Of  the  number  of  illiterates  there  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  :  In  the  bagni,  9  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  di  pena,  men,  12  per  cent. ;  women, 
7  per  cent.  There  remained  illiterate :  In  the  bagni,  6  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  di  pena, 
men,  10  per  cent. ;  women,  9  per  cent. 

Number  of  volumes  read  in  the  bagni,  718  ;  in  the  case  di  jiena,  11,939. 

Caw  di  cttstodiaper  minorenni — ^prisons  for  the  custody  of  those  not  of  full  age. 

January  1 :  Illiterates,  males  111,  females  5— total  116 ;  able  to  read,  males 259,  females 
11 — total  270;  able  tp  read  and  write,  males  270,  females  14 — total  284 ;  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  males  43,  females  32 — total  75  ;  having  a  superior  education,  male  1, 
female  0 — total  1. 

Entered  during  the  year :  Illiterates,  males  227,  females  17 — total  244 ;  able  to  read, 
males  26,  females  6— total  34  ;  able  to  read  and  write,  males  152,  females  13 — total  16b; 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  males  33,  females  2— total  35;  having  a  superior  educa- 
tion, mal^  2,  females  0 — total  2. 

December  31:  Illiterates,  males  60,  females  11— total  71;  able  to  read,  males  109, 
females  8 — total  117 ;  able  to  read  and  write,  males  154,  females  23 — total  177 ;  able  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  males  349,  females  33 — total  382 ;  having  a  superior  education, 
males  2,  female  0 — total  2. 
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THE  OFFICE  LIBRAKY. 

The  library  of  the  Office  has  received  daring  the  year  exceedingly  valoable  series  of 
reports  from  foreign  ministries  of  instmction ;  it  exchanges  with  all  the  departments 
of  public  instruction  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union — with  the  colleges,  libraries,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  From  these  sources  and  from  purchase,  it  has  already 
become  the  most  valuable  pedagogic  library  in  the  country.  Much  is  yet  needed  to 
make  it  complete,  however. 

CIRCUUUIS  OF  INFORMATION,  1873. 

During  the  present  year  the  following  circulars  of  information  have  been  published 
and  distributed  by  this  office : 

No.  1.  Historical  summary  and  reports  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Spain, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal,  SPj  pages  66. 

No.  2.  Schools  in  British  India,  8^,  pages  30. 

No.  3.  Account  of  college-commencements  for  the  summer  of  1873,  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania,  8<^,  pages  118. 

No.  4.  List  of  publications  by  members  of  certain  college-faculties  and  learned  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States,  1867-^2, 8°,  pages  72. 

No.  5.  Account  of  college-commencements  during  1873,  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  8^,  pages  155. 

These  pamphlets  have  received  continuous  numbering  at  the  bottom  of  their  pages, 
and  it  is  designed  to  publish  a  general  title,  introduction,  and  index,  so  that  they  may 
be  bound  into  one  volume. 

OFFICE-CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Office  has  steadily  increased  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  force  has  not  permitted  the  recording  of  the  correspond- 
ence as  promptly  as  could  be  desired  and  the  permanent  records  are  not  in  as  favorft- 
ble  a  condition  as  at  the  time  of  making  my  last  report. 

Amidst  the  extensive  correspondence  conducted  with  school-officials  of  all  grades 
and  with  workers  in  col  lateral  branches,  many  interesting  letters — ^foreign  and  do- 
mestic—have been  received,  from  which  the  lack  of  space  forbids  extended  extracts. 
I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  many  letters,  both  firom  State-super- 
intendents and  many  other  educators,  both  official  and  private,  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  showing  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  this  Office  and 
a  hearty  co-operation  with  it.  For  these  many  expressions  of  encouragement  and 
praise  I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  am  by  them  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  Office  is 
in  a  measure  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

Of  the  few  extracts  from  correspondence  given  below,  the  fir§t  refer  to  the  report  of 
this  Office  for  1872 :  , 

[From  John  F.  Moss,  esq.,  clerk  of  school-board,  Sheffield;  EDgland.l 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  the  report  has  proved  very  instructive  and  is  of  particular 
value  to  us  at  this  time,  when  so  much  at^ntion  is  being  given  to  the  sul^ect  of  national 
education,  with  the  especial  view  of  improving  the  schools  for  the  people. 

[From  Charles  F.  Dexinet,  esq.,  BrightoD,  England.] 
I  consider  the  volume  of  1872  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  public  documents  ever 
issued  in  America,  and  it  must  tell  on  the  world.  At  this  moment,  when  the  battle  of 
education  is  being  fought  out  as  it  is  in  Eneland,  the  volume  has  an  intrinsic  valae, 
and  I  believe  its  circulation  among  the  liberal-minded  in  pow.er  and  authority  in 
this  kingdom  must  do  good  and  help  on  the  good  work. 

[From  J.  J.  Blbon,  consol-general  of  Salvador,  New  York  City.] 
The  ^vemment  of  Ecuador  has  instructed  this  consulate  to  obtain  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization,  management,  and  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  brought  the  school-system  of  the  United  States  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  from  you  a  copy  of  your  valuable  report  for 
1872. 
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[From  John  Jeesnp,  superintendent  of  education,  Yictoria,  British  ColnmbiA.] 

I  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoor  report  for  1872.  The  very  large  amoant 
of  interesting  information  which  it  contains  cannot  but  be  useful  and  instructive  to 
edocationists  throughout  the  civilized  world  who  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  copy. 

The  Austrian  minister.  Baron  Lederer,  through  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State,  notified  this  Office  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  my  august 
sovereign,  has  Just  founded  a  university  at  Klausenburg,  in  Transylvania,  and  to  ueg 
you  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  kindness  to  bring  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  requesting  said  department  to  transmit  information 
thereof  to  the  presidents  of  universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  extracts  will  explain  themselves : 

[From  the  Secretary  of  State.] 
The  syllogos  of  Epiros  have  requested  of  Mr.  Boker,  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Constantinople,  a  statistical  work  on  the  schools  of  this  country,  of  which  they  say 
they  have  heard.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the  work  referred  to  may  be  a  report  of  your 
Office,  at  least  in  part,  I  will  thank  you,  should  this  be  in  your  power,  to  enable  me  to 
comply  with  the  riequest  adverted  to. 

f  From  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Steams,  director  of  the  National  Normal  School  of  the  Argentine  Bepnblic] 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  document  on  the  public-school-system  of  the  United 
States  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  country,  if  not  to  other  parts  of  the  world.    It 
is  a  subject  very  little  understood  here  and  needs  the  authority  of  your  Bureau  to  cor- 
rect false  impressions. 

(From  Fi^imoro  Tanaka,  second  assistant  minister  of  the  department  of  education  of  Japan,  transmit- 
ting certain  photographs.J 

Thefle  two  pictures  are  photographs  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokei,  taken  on 
the  occasion  of  opening  its  new  ouildings  by  the  presence  of  His  imperial  Majesty  the 
Tenno  of  Japan. 

[From  Prof.  C.  0.  Thompson,  of  the  Free  Institnte  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester,  Mass.] 
In  studving  the  high-school-problem  I  cannot  find  any  statistics  showing  the  per- 
centage of  graduates,  nor  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  graduating  classes.    This  is  a 
point  of  vital  importance.    May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  iniormation  would  be 
worth  enough  to  warrant  a  special  search  for  it. 

[From  J.  C.  Jillson,  esq.,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.] 
I  wish  to  make  some  experiment-s  on  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  ingredients  present.    Have  you 
any  printed  directions  or  can  you  suggest  any  simple  method  of  conducting  the  samet 

[From  A.  J.  Schem,  esq.,  chief  editor  of  the  Dentsch-Amerikanisohes  Conversations-Lexioon.] 
As  the  German- American  cyclopedia,  a  work  whibh  chiefly  intends  to  diifuse  full  and 
correct  knowledge  of  all  American  afifairs  among  the  Germans  of  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  has  reached  the  article  '*  United  States,''  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  the 
latdst  official  documents,  and  therefore  ask  you  the  favor  to  send  me  the  reports  of 
your  Department. 

RECOMMENDATIOXS. 

I  would  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  Office  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Secondly.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  for  suitable  cases  for  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Office,  and  for  preserving  the  models  of  school-apparatus,  &c.,  presented 
to  it. 

Thirdly.  Additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  information,  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  same. 

Fourthly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid 
to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Gk>vernment  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
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ment  by  the  PresideDt,  and  bis  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Fifthly.  In  view  of  the  appalling  nnmber  of  children  growing  np  in  ignorance  on  ae- 
coant  of  the  impoyerished  condition  of  portions  of  tbe  country  in  which  slavery  has 
been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  set  aside  as  a 
special  fund,  and  its  interest  be  divided  annually,  pro  rata^  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions,  in 
regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and  supervision,  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Sixthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  seen  best  in  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  annual 
report  of  this  Bureau,  immediately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  for  distribution  among  its  correspondents  and  the  educators  of  the  country,  how- 
ever inany  may  be  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  chief  clerk,  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  is  especially  deserving  of  my  commendation  for 
his  faithful  conduct  of  the  Office  in  my  absence. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  efficient  services  of  my  several  as- 
sistants in  the  Office.  This  year  especially,  they  have  relieved  me  of  much  work  that 
probably  would  have  been  left  undone,  on  account  of  my  health  becoming  seriously 
impaired.  Indeed,  during  no  year  of  my  duties  here  has  the  organization  of  the 
Office  been  able  to  accotnplish  so  much  in  itself ;  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  force  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Office  is  conducted  and  with  the  educational  details  of  the  country  and  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  aid  to  many  whom  it  is  impossible  to  mention  in 
each  case,  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs, 
the  Congressional  Printer,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Among  the  most  gratifying  experiences  in  this  Office  is  the  fact  that  each  year 
adds  to  my  obligations  to  your  Assistant  Secretary,  yourself,  and  to  the  President,  for 
wise  direction  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
I  am,  sir,  very  resjiectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Omminioner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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NOTE, 

The  foUowtng  abitraett,  from  the  Kporta  of  the  eeveral  State-saperintendents  and  other  aathoritatlTe 
■oorcei,  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  the  different  States  and  Territories,  are 
pretMured  iiihstantiallj,  as  fsr  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below: 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ABSTRACT. 

1.  ElemintaRT  LrsTRUCTlON (a)  statistics. 

(6)  Pnblic-school-systems.  marking  specially  anything  new  and 
noteworthy. 

(e)  City  systems  and  their  pecnliaritlei. 
9.  SccoNDART  iNSTBUcnON (a)  Academies. 

(6)  High  schools. 

(e)  Preparatory  schools. 

3.  Traiion o  OF  TIACHIR8 (a)  Normal  Schools  and  normol  departments. 

4.  Superior  iKdTRUcnoN (a)  Colleges  for  males,  with  nniversities. 

(6)  Colleges  for  females. 

(e)  Resident  graduate  courses. 

5.  PRorKSSlOKAL  IflSTBUCTlON (a)  Theological  training. 

(b)  Legal  training. 

(c)  Medical  trabiing. 

(d)  Training  of  engineers  and  agriculturists. 

6.  Special  Ikstruction (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

(b)  Musical  conservatories. 

(c)  Art-training,  beyond  that  in  the  schools. 

7.  Educational  ComrEimoKS (a)  Meetings  of  State-associations. 

(b)  Teachers' institutes^ 

8.  SpbctalnotbwobtbtBenepactioks. 

9.  ObituarT  Record (a)  Brief  memorials  of  educators  deceased  during  the  year. 

10.  List  op  School-Ofpiciau («)  Boards  of  education,  or  State-superlntendenti. 

{b)  County- or  towa«superintendenti. 
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•APPENDIX. 


ABSTRA.CTS  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOIrOFFICERS  OF 
STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  FROM 
YARIOUS  SOURCES. 


AliABJJIIA. 

JFiom  report  of  Hod.  Joseph  Ho<lg80D.  State-saiMriiitendent  of  pnUic  liurtniction,  for  the  Bcholostlo 
year  which  eaded  September  30, 167S.]    ' 

RECEIPTS. 

Annual  intereet  on  $1,729,817.04,  (sixteentb-section-fand,)  at  8  per  cent. .  $138, 385  36 

Annual  intereet  on  |97,091.21,  (valueless  sixteenth-section-fano) 7, 767  30 

Annnal  interest  on  |669, 086.80,  (sarplas-revenne-fand) 53, 526  94 

One-fifth  annual  aggregate  revenue,  (1871) 235,524  54 

Special  assessment  for  schools,  (poll-tax) 113,505  00 

Alabama  Mutual-Aid  Association 2,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  under  section  957,  revised  code 54, 269  36 

Unapportioned  balance,  (1871) 2,082  47 

Total 607,060  97 

EXPENDITURES. 

Apportioned  among  counties $553,067  65 

Pay  of  connty-superintendents 35,000  00 

Pay  of  conntj-directors 4,000  00 

Pay  of  derk  of  department 1,500  00 

Contingent  fund 1,000  00 

Fornonnal  schools 12,000  00 

Library-fund 60  00 

Total  expenditures 606,517  65 

8CHOOL-POPX7LATION. 

Total  number  of  children  between  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  (males,  204,416 : 
females,  199,319) 403,735 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  children  enrolled,  (males,  32,766 ;  females,  29,176) 61, 942 

Nomber  of  colored  children  enrolled,  (males,  20,125 ;  females,  21,548) 41, 673 

Total  enrollment 103,615 

*  The  stotiflties  of  oity-schools,  tabnlated  from  retnrot  made  by  the  city-raperintendeDts,  and  also  the 
BtaiMof  the  preaidenta  and  fall  atatUtioa  of  the  higher  edacationol  inatitiitions  of  each  State  will  bo 
fooad  hi  their  appropriate  places  among  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Lists  of  the 
Qoirenities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  each  State  are  also  given  in  the  abstracts  of  their  re- 
"peetire  States.  The  statistical  tables  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and  pablic  edacatioual  institntions  em* 
podr  the  inlionnation  given,  in  response  to  tJie  dronlara  of  inqoiry  sent  oat  from  this  Bnrean,  by  those 
u  charge  of  the  institationa. 

Owing  to  want  of  space  reference  is  made  In  the  text  only  to  institntions  from  which  the  Bureau 
"" 1  printed  or  written  information  relating  to  matters  of  special  interest. 
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Averap^  number  of  white  children  attending,  (males,  23,871:  females, 
21,650) 45,521 

Average  number  of  colored  children  attending,  (males,  14,371 ;  females, 
14,035) 28,406 

Total  average  attendance 73,927 

TBACHBBS. 

Number  of  teachers  for  white-schools,  (males,  1,176 ;  females,  644) 1 ,  820 

Number  of  teachers  for  colored-schools,  (males,  620 ;  females,  210) 830 

Total  number  of  teachers 2,650 


6CHO<NL8. 

Number  of  primary  sebools,  (£>r  white  children,  287 ;  for  colored,  547)  . .  634 

Number  of  intermediate  schools,  (for  white  children,  563 ;  for  colored,  229)  TiKJ 

Number  of  grammar-schools,  (for  white  children,  732 ;  for  colored,  39)  . . .  771 

Number  of  high  schools,  (for  white  children,  162 ;  for  colored,  2) 164 

Total  number  of  schools 2,561 

FINANCIAL. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  number  of  counties  to  forward  proper  annual  re- 
portiS  within  the  time  required,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  year  with 
those  of  the  year  previous  has  been  impossible ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the 
failure  of  the  treasury  to  cash  school-warrants  had  a  depressing  ^ect  upon  all  the 
township-schools,  the  number  of  children  in  attendance — and  the  time  during  which 
the  scnools  were  open— does  not  vary  materially,  it  is  thought,  from  that  of  the  preo^d- 
ing  year. 

it  has  been  Impossible  for  county-superintendents  to  balance  their  accounts  wi  A 
the  department  of  education,  from  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  warrants  remain 
in  their  hands  unpaid :  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  retiring  superintendent,  Hon. 
Joseph  Hodgson,  the  affairs  of  the  depart.ment  cannot  be  satisfactorily  administered 
until  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  money  to  meet  the  annual  educational  appor- 
tionments ;  and  to  this  end  he  advises  that  a  sale  of  State-bonds  be  ordered  sufficient  to 
liquidate  eve^  cent  of  indebtedness  to  the  public  schools  and  that  the  school-reve- 
nues be  hence&rth  kept  separate  and  distinct  li'om  all  other  funds,  in  accordance  with 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  says  that  they  "  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes,  and  no  other  purposes  whatf'ver."  Notwithstanding 
this  express  command  of  the  constitution,  every  dollar  of  thepnblic-school-fnnd  and  of 
the  university-fund  given  the  State  by  the  General  Government  has  been  either  squan- 
dered or  lost,  so  that  the  entire  amount  expended  annually  for  the  public  schools  and 
the  StAte  University  has  to  be  raised  each  year  by  direct  taxation  on  people  already 
groaning  under  heavy  taxes  and  indebtedness.  The  new  State  superintendent,  (Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Speed)  in  an  address  to  the  board  of  education,  advises  that  all  defaulting 
officers  and  all  officers  in  arrears  be  sought  out  and  compelled  to  account  for  every 
dollar  of  public-school-money  that  has  gone  into  their  hands  or  be  made  to  suffer  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law. 

COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendent  Speed  advises,  also,  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  coonty-snper- 
intendents  to  reside  at  the  county-seat  of  each  county  and  keep  their  offices  open  on 
certain  days  of  each  week,  since  their  residence  in  remote  corners  of  counties  having 
a  large  area  compels  teachers,  trustees,  and  other  school-officers  having  business  with 
them  to  travel  a  great  distance,  at  the  risk,  even  then,  of  finding  the  county-snperin- 
tendent  absent.  Ue  further  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  tlie  re- 
moval of  county-superintendents  for  grossly  immoral  conduct  and  drunkenness. 

TEACHERS. 

A  revision  of  the  school-laws  is  considered  necessary,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  until  the  money  is  in  baud  to  pay  them.  Such 
teachers  are  generally  poor,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  their 
pay  to  support  themswves  and  their  families.  To  employ  them,  poor  as  they  are,  se- 
cure their  time  and  services,  and  then  compel  them  to  wait  six  or  twelve  months  for 
their  pay,  is  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust  and  cruel,  and  entails  much  suffering  on  a 
worthy  class  of  citizens,  who,  moreover,  render  more  service  for  less  compensation  than 
any  other  public  servants.  There  are  hundreds  of  poor  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
who  have  served  faithfully  and  laboriously,  whose  wives  and  children  suffer  for  want 
of  f3od  and  raiment  because  they  have  failed  to  receive  the  amounts  due  for  workdooe 
many  months  ago. 
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ALABAMA. 


PECULIAKITT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 


The  most  noticeable  featare  in  the  school-system  of  this  State  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
creation  of  the  constitution,  and  not  of  the  legislatnre,  and  that  the  power  to  enact 
school-laws  is  taken  from  the  latter  and  given  to  the  State-board  of  eancation.  The 
general  assembly  has  power  to  repeal  these  laws,  and  that  is  all.  In  a  decision  of  the 
sapreme  conrt  of  Alabama  it  is  said : ''  The  new  system  has  not  only  administrative, 
bat  liill  legislative,  powers  as  to  all  matters  having  reference  to  the  common  schools 
and  the  public  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  essen- 
tially ehanged  by  legislative  authority." 

The  governor  of  the  State  is,  ex-offido,  a  member  of  the  board,  but  with  no  power  be- 
yond that  of  debate  and  advice.  Tbe  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  its  pre- 
siding officer,  as  well  as  the  executive  officer  of  all  school-laws ;  and  thus  both  the  scbool- 
and  the  State-authorities  have  a  voice  in  its  proceedings  and  an  opportunity  to  shape 
its  legislation.  This  system,  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  present  and  the  retiring  super- 
intendents, needs  revision,  having  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  the 
demands  of  popular  education.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  suggests  to  the  board  of 
education,  as  well  worthy  its  consideration,  whether  the  old  plan  was  not  more  suooess- 
fol  and  beneficial. 

MONTGOICBRT. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  capital  is  given  at  15,000;  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  (5-21,)  3,327 ;  number  enrolled  in  schools,  878 ;  number  of  weeks  in  schol- 
astic year,  38 ;  number  of  schools,  13;  of  teachers,  13,  (2  male  and  11  female:)  number 
of  acholan  enrolled  as  above,  878 ;  number  in  average  attendance,  631.*  The  salaries 
of  toaehers  in  primary  schools  (all  females)  are  from  $40  to  |50  a  month ;  of  those  in 
intermediate  schools  (all  females)  $50  to  $60 ;  of  the  male  principal  in  grammar-schools, 
$75  to  $100 ;  of  the  female,  $60  to  $65 ;  of  the  male  principal  in  high  schools,  when  ex- 
istenty  $100  to  $120.  Tbe  income  for  the  year  1872-73  is :  from  last  year,  $2,223.10 ;  from 
State-apportionment,  $3,742.87;  from  city-appropriation,  $4,000 ;  from  Peabody  fund, 
$1,500 — total,  $11,465.97.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were,  for  salaries  of  snp- 
erintend^its,  nothing,  several  serving  gratuitously ;  for  salaries  of  teachers,  $6,^)8.^ ; 
for  fiiel  and  lights,  $^.03;  for  rent  of  buildings,  $350;  for  repairs,  $183.47;  for  station- 
ery, §85:  for  discount  on  warrants,  $555.60— total,  $7,665.42 ;  leaving  an  apparent  bal- 
ance of  $3,800.55.  Neither  Latin,  Greek,  Grerman,  nor  French  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools  and  drawing  is  only  in  its  elements ;  but  vocal  music  is  attended  to  in  all. 

OFBUKA.. 

Population  of  the  city,  4,800 ;  children  of  school-age,  715 ;  number  enrolled  in  schools, 
3H0 ;  average  attendance,  300 ;  school-year,  40  weeks.  The  schools  are :  (\)  1  public 
school,  with  2  male  and  2  female  teachers,  275  pupils  on  tbe  rolls,  and  220  in  average 
attendance ;  (2)  1  '*  mixed"  school,  with  1  male  ana  1  female  teacber,  and  60  pupils ;  and 
(3)  1  vonng  ladies'  school,  with  2  teachers  and  45  pupils.  The  income  for  the  public 
school  is:  fromState-fund,  when  collected, $800:  from  local  fund,  $1,000;  from  other 
sources,  ($1,000  from  Peabody  fund,)  $2,000— total,  $3,800.  Expenditures  not  given,  but 
said,  in  the  application  for  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  to  be  $3,000  for  teachers  alone. 
Opelika  is  a  new  town,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  has  not 
yet  reached  full  order  in  its  school-appointments.  Latin  and  Greek,  however,  are 
taught ;  there  are  20  pupils  in  drawing,  75  in  vocal  music,  and  30  in  instrumental. 

SELBfA. 

Whole  population,  8,000 ;  children  of  school-age,  2,067 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  739; 
in  private  schools,  30 :  school-year,  40  weeks.  The  public  schools  are  2,  of  which  1  is 
for  whites,  the  other  lor  colored  youth.  Each  of  these  is  divided  into  7  grades,  with  a 
teacher  for  each  grade.  In  one  of  the  schools,  a  boys'  grade  is  separate.  In  the  white 
division  there  is  also  a  high-school  for  ^irls.  The  teachers  are  (male  4,  female  14}  18. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  said  to  be  737,  (442  whites,  ^5  blacks,)  whicn,  if 
correct,  is  very  high,  reaching  within  two  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  There  are 
also  evening-scbools  for  color^  pupils ;  number  attendant  not  given.  In  the  private 
schools  are  3  male  and  6  female  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  150  pupils. 
Tbe  income  of  the  public  schools  is  given  as  $12,659,  of  which,  $1,659  comes  from  the 
State,  $9,500  from  local  fund,  and  $1,500  from  the  Peabody  fund.  Expenditures  not 
stated.  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  drawing  and  vocal  music  '^to  some  extent, "  and 
there  are  a  few  pupils  in  French. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  respectinji^  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in  this  State  is  very  incom- 
plete. While  the  supenntendont  of  public  instruction  reports  164  high  schools,  two  of 
which  are  for  the  education  of  colored  children,  no  means  are  afforded  for  Judging  of 
their  efficiency. 

*  Tb^  Abore  statistics  are  for  the  pnbUo  schools.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  private  sohoola  90  teooh* 
en,  (4  males  and  16  femalet,)  with  over  500  scholars. 
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Of  private  or  deDominatioDal  schools  for  secondary  traiDing,  reports  are  at  hand  from  : 
(1)  the  Greene  Springs  school,  Hale  County,  of -which  Henry  Lutwiler,  LL.  D.,  is  pjiD- 
cipal,  with  2  male  instrnctors  and  1  female,  49  male  and  6  female  students.  The  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  German,  and  French  are  taught  and  instrumental  music  to 
the  female  pupils.  The  school  possesses  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  natural 
sciences,  also  a  general  library  of  2,000  volumes,  with  1,000  additional  in  the  libraries 
of  two  societies;  (2)  the  Hamner  Hall  high  school,  in  a  pleasant  grove  near  Mont- 
gomery, principal,  F.  Key  Meade,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  3  other  male  in- 
structors, 70  male  pupils,  with  an  academic  course,  comprising  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  mathematics,  chemistry,  higher  English,  and  book-keeping;  (3)  the 
Park  high-school,  Tuskegee,  James  F.  Park,  principal,  with  2  male  instructors,  93  male 
pupils,  of  whom  56  are  in  the  English  course  and  38  in  the  classical.  Number  prepar- 
ing for  college,  30 :  buildings  new  and  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  150  stud  outs ; 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  in  course;  and  (4)  the  Burrell  school,  Selma,  principal,  John  M. 
Cumings,  with  6  female  assistants,  175  male  and  225  female  pupils,  none  thus  far  ad- 
yanceoDeyond  the  first  year  in  grammar-school,  a  small  apparatus  for  philosophical 
illustration,  and  ''  no  library  to  speak  of.''  Monthly  written  examinations  have  been 
used  in  the  higher  classes,  with  good  success. 

From  such  other  institutions  as  the  high  school  for  males,  Montgomery,  the  Lafa- 
yette male-high  school.  Chambers  C.  H. ;  Theodore  Hunter's  school,  Montgomery  ;  the 
SouUiwood  select  school,  Talladega,  or. the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  Ac^em^  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Tuscaloosa,  there  are  no  returns  to  show  their  present  condition. 

KORMAL  TRAINING. 

Normal  departments  exist  in  connection  with  Talladega  College  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  returns  from  the  former  show  a  division  ot  the  department  into  *'cotn- 
mon-sohool  normal,"  and  "higher  normal."  "Above  8"  are  in  the  first  year  of  the 
higher  normal ;  in  the  two  divisions,  39.  From  the  university  normal  school  there  are 
no  returns. 

"  Graded  schools  with  normal  departments"  are  also  reported  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  office 50 Reade  street,  New  York,  as  follows:  (1)  Emerson  institute. 
Mobile,  with  2  instructors,  and  135  pupils ;  (2)  Swayne  school,  Montgomery,  with  8  in- 
structors and  612  pupils ;  (3)  Lincoln  school,  Marion,  with  5  instructors  and  300  pn- 
pils ;  (4)  Trinity  school,  Athens,  with  2  instructors  and  163  pupils ;  and  (5)  the  BurreU 
school,  Selma,  previously  referred  to.  In  none  of  these  schools,  however,  are  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  normal  classes  indicated  or  any  means  afforded  forjudging  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  normal  course. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  academic  department  of  this  university  embraces  six  courses  of  study,  either  of 
which  the  applicant  may  select :  five  parallel  courses  for  undergraduates  and  one  post- 
graduate-course for  master  of  arts,  embracing  extensive  studies  in  any  three  of  the 
schools  into  which  the  academic  aepartment  is  divided,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
not  being  conferred  in  course  on  bachelors  of  arts  of  three  years*  stauding,  as  has  been 
common  at  the  North. 

The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  the  school  of  law,  requiring  one 
year  and  a  half  for  its  completion,  and  the  normal  school,  which  is  intended  to  prepare 
yonn^  men  for  teaching  and  embraces  a  three  years'  course  of  study.  Certificates  of 
proficiency  received  bv  those  who  complete  the  course  in  this  department  secure  their 
admission  into  the  public  schools  as  teachers  without  examination. 

Military  training. — ^All  students  ar^  subiected  to  military  drill  and  discipline,  and 
are  styled  the  "  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets."  The  school  of  military  sciences  embraces 
instruction  in  military  art  and  science,  military  law,  and  elementary  tactics. 

Finances  of  the  university. — From  a  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion made  to  the  board  of  regents,  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the  university 
for  the  year  1871-72  considerably '  exceeded  the  amount  annually  furnished  it  by  the 
State,  (36,000  having  been  disbursed  during  the  year  in  ouestion,  while  the  annual 
appropriation  is  only  $24,000.  Adding  the  amount  realized  from  board,  t aitiou,  and 
other  fees  charged  the  students  to  that  supplied  by  the  State,  he  estimated  that  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  were  not  less  than  $43,500,  and,  moreover,  that 
in  the  future  the  entire  amount  would  necessarily  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  since  the 
board  had  Just  passed  a  law  rendering  tuition  in  the  university  free.*  The  convic- 
tion was  expressed  that  this  outlay  might  be  considerably  reduced  and  the  university, 
at  the  same  time,  bo  rendered  more  useful  and  efficient. 

It  was  stated,  for  instance,  that  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  who 
received  a  salary  of  $2,500,  had  only  4  pupils  in  his  department,  making  the  cost  for  in- 
structing one  pupil  in  that  single  branch  $700,  while  a  similar  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  geolo^.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that 
the  two  professorships  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  and  natural  history  be  abolished, 

*It  was  donbtlem  this  sa^geation  which  influenced  a  subsequent  action  of  the  board  of  re^nts  in  tbo 
abolition  of  the  law  providing  for  fne  tuition. 
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the  datlcs  of  the  former  being  discharged  b^  the  president  of  the  institution,  aA  was  the 
case  for  40  years;  that  two  other  chairs  be  consolidated,  and  the  salaries  of  professors 
redaced  to  $2,000  per  annnm.  While  these  changes  wonld  not  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  the  facility  they  wonld  effect  a  saving  of  $12,000  annnally,  which  sum  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  completion  of  the  university-building,  to  the  purchase  of  scientific  appara- 
tus, to  increasing  the  library,  and  to  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  institution.  He  further 
re<M>mmended  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  law,  which  could  be  done  without 
additional  expense  to  the  university,  the  tuition-fees  of  students  being  an  ample  re- 
ftoorce  for  its  support. 

HOWARD  COLLEGE,  MARION. 

The  professed  aim  here  is  to  make  the  instruction  in  every  department  practical.  In 
all  sciences  the  students  are  required  to  use  the  apparatus  and  instruments  provided 
for  them.  Original  problems  are  solved  and  much  attention  paid  to  original  essays. 
Lectures  are  occasionally  ^ven  on  the  subjects  studied,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves  perform  in  the  class-room,  the  object  being  to  make  them  proficient 
io  demonstration  and  explanation  and  keep  constantly  in  exercise  the  knowledge  they 
acquire. 

The  faculty  offers  for  competition  to  the  sophomore-class  a  gold  medal  for  excellence 
in  elocution. 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE,  {near  MOBILE.) 

The  plan  of  instruction  at  this  college  embraces  a  preparatory,  a  classical,  and  a  com« 
mercial  course :  the  first  of  one  year,  the  second  of  six,  and  the  third  of  three.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixtn  year  of  the  classical  course,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  on  those 
who  pass  the  requisite  examination.  To  attain  the  further  degree  of  A.  M.  there  must 
be  either  an  additional  year  of  philosophic  study  at  the  college  or  a  two  years'  deto- 
tioD  to  the  studies  of  a  learned  profession. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE,  TALLADEGA. 

This  18  one  of  several  collegiate  institutions  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race  especially,  though  not  limited  to  them. 
It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  has  in  all  13  instructors  and  268  pupils,  classed,  thus  far, 
only  in  primary,  intermediate,  normal,  and  preparatory  departments.  It  is  said  thus 
far  to  have  proved  eminently  successful  in  the  training  of  its  pupils. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eight  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women  make  returns  for  1873.  These 
retnms  show,  in  the  8  colleges  and  collegiate  seminaries  mentioned,  an  aggregate  of 
78  teachers,  of  whom  20  are  males  and  58  females,  nearly  all  re^dent  in  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  connected.  There  are  955  pupils ;  233  of  these  in  preparatory  de- 
partments, 44  iu  partial  courses,  662  in  collegiate  courses  of  from  four  to  five  years,  and 
16  jHwt-graduates  still  prosecuting  studies.  In  all  these  schools,  drawing  ana  painting, 
music,  (vocal  and  instrumental,). and  French  are  taught,  besides  the  other  studies  of  a 
ladies^  college-course.  In  all  but  one,  German  is  added  to  the  French ;  in  two,  Spanish 
also ;  and  in  one,  Italian  forms  a  further  addition  to  the  course.  Four  have  chemical 
laboratories ;  6,  philosophical  apparatus  or  cabinet ;  4,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an 
art-gallery,  and  the  same  number  some  means  for  physical  culture.  One  makes  no 
report  of  any  library ;  one  has  400  volumes ;  the  others  from  1,000  to  3,000  Tolumes 
each. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  brief  form,  the  condition  of  the  various  institutions 
for  superior  instruction  in  the  State: 

8taii9Hcal  svmmary  of  unirenities  and  colleges. 
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*StadeDt0  unclassified. 
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8  REPOBT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

AQRIOULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA,  AUBURN,  LBS  COUNTY. 

This  institution  was  established  by  act  of  the  State-legislfttore,  under  the  coogres- 
sional  provision  for  the  benefit  of  agricaltare  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  omoant 
realized  by  the  State  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress  for  this  porpoee 
was  $218,000.  To  this  has  been  added,  by  donation  from  the  trostees  of  the  East  Ala- 
bama College,  at  Auburn,  in  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  the  university  at 
that  place,  all  the  buildings,  property,  and  lands  of  said  college,  the  value  of  sach 
lands,  (200  acres,)  with  the  buildings,  amounting  to  over  $100,000. 

The  institution  "  holds  its  leading  obiect  to  be  to  afiford  the  most  thorough  instrac- 
tion  which  its  means  will  allow  in  the  branches  of  learning  pertaining  to  the  industrial 
arts  or  necessary  to  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  or  professions  in  life."  There  are  three  special  courses  of  stud^  which 
are  elective,  namely,  those  of  scientific  agriculture,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and 
literature  and  science.  There  is  also  a  required  course  of  three  years  for  all  students, 
beginning  with  elementary  studies  and  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  training  for  the  ac- 
tive business-concerns  of  life  or  for  the  special  and  higher  courses  of  study  pursued  in 
the  college. 

Military  training, — ^Although  militaij  science  is  required  to  be  and  is  taught  in  the  in- 
stitution and  the  government  and  discipline  are  modeled  after  those  of  military  schools, 
it  is  not  made  a  leading  object  of  the  course,  since  the  aim  of  the  college  is  not  to 
make  proficients  in  arms,  but  simply  to  teach  the  tactics  and  improve  both  the  health 
and  bearing  of  the  students. 

Free  $choTar$hip9. — ^Each  county  of  the  State  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  send  two  students 
to  this  college. 

During  the  first  session  of  seven  months,  closed  October  30, 1872,  there  were  in  at- 
tendance 103  students,  of  whom  G  graduatea.  The  some  numbers  appear  in  the  re- 
turns for  1873. 

Statistiodl  eummarif  of  schools  for  prof eseitmalinstrmcHim, 
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Howard  Ooll«f«  School  of  Theology 

SCHOOL  OF  MKDlCm, 
MeAeal  CoUmo  of  Alabama 

6 
9 
6 

.... 

12 
85 
103 

$175,000 

$75,000 
75,000 
50,000 

LOOO 

500 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIKNCE. 

Agricaltoral  and  Mechanieal  CoUege 

$223,500 

$17,800 

$3,000 

AIJkBAMA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BUND. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  institution  is  said  by  the  secretary-, 
in  his  report  for  1873,  to  amount  to  $18,000.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  reported 
by  the  president  to  be  kept  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  care  seldom  found  anywhere, 
the  groves  and  lawns  improving  in  appearance  yearly,  the  walks  and  carriage-i^aya 
graded,  and  drainage  secured  as  far  as  there  have  been  means  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  garden  and  tillable  lands  have  been  cultivated  and  fertilized,  and  have  produced 
abundant  crops,  the  labor,  except  hauling,  being  all  done  by  the  male  pupils.  The 
mechanical  department,  closed  for  want  of  means,  was  to  be  partially  re-opened  in 
October,  1873,  competent  teachers  in  this  line  having  been  secured. 

The  whole  number  present  last  year  was  70 ;  for  the  year  which  ended  September,  1873, 
60.  Of  this  last  number  46  were  mutes  and  14  blind.  In  the  mnte-department  4  teachers 
have  been  employed ;  in  the  blind,  2 — 1  in  the  intellectual,  1  in  tlie  musical  instruc- 
tion. The  advancement  of  the  popils  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory—in  several  in- 
stances highly  encouraging— though  the  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  ace 
poor,  there  being  no  means  to  increase  the  supply  of  school-apparatus,  maps,  globes,  &«., 
which,  in  their  raised  forms,  are  expensive. 
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The  iDdastrial  Home,  near  Mobile,  the  Church  Home  for  Orphans,  Mobile,  and  The 
Sheltering  Arms,  in  the  same  city,  an  asylum  for  the  indigent,  are  all  iustitutions 
semi-edacational  in  character,  under  the  charge  of  churches  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
communion ;  but  as  no  report  has  been  received  from  them  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tional work  cannot  be  stated. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  AL^kBAMA. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE-BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  wuperintendgnt  of  public  Inttmctum,  ez-qficio,  pretidentt  Montgomerif. 


County. 

Name  and  district. 

Post'OfBce. 

Dallas 

J. H.  Sfram,  flnit .- 

Selma. 

Wikoz 

W.  B.  H.  Howard,  flr«t 

Camden. 

Dale 

J. R.  Ard.  second 

OzarlL. 

OflMTa........... 

O'.  M.  T.  GibsoD,  second 

Geneva. 

Lea 

O.  D  Smith  third 

Opelika. 
Dadeville. 

Taaapoo» 

Haiarrrrr. 

J.P.Oliver,  third 

John  T.  Foster,  fourth 

St.Clair     

L  F.  Box,  fifth 

Ashville. 

EtO«*ah r  r - 

W.  N.  Cowan,  fifth 

Gadsden. 

Lawrence................ ...... 

W.  J.  Smith,  sixth 

Town  Creek. 

Walker.. 

A.  H.  McClang,  sixth 

Jasper. 

COUNTY-  AND   CITY.SLT»ERINTENDENTS. 


Antann... 

Baker 

BaMwln... 
Btfboar  ... 

Bibb 

Blonnt 

Bollock.... 

Batler 

CalboQa... 
Chamber!.. 
Cberok«e.. 
Choctaw... 

Clarke 

Clav 

Clebnme  .. 

Coffee 

Colbert.... 
Cooeeoh... 

Coosa 

Covington  . 
Crenshaw.. 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb... 

Elmore 

Escambia.. 
Etowah.... 
Payette.... 
Franklin... 
Genera.... 
Oreeoe  .... 

Hale 

Hefiry 

Jaekson.... 
JefRsraon... 
Landerdale 
LawTCBce.. 

Lee 

limestone.. 
Lowndee... 

Maeon 

JCadlson  ... 
Maiengo ... 
Marlon  .... 
ManfaaU... 

MobUe 

Monroe .... 


John  L.  Alexander, 

J.L.WUliam8 

Howard  Hall,  sr... 

B.B.  Fields 

N.G.LaGrone 

F.A.Hanna 

H.Q.McCaU 

J.  M.Thlgpen 

J.CMcAnley 

T.W.  Greer 

W.  H.  Lawrence . . . 

y.R.  Williams 

M.EE0II 

A.WlllUmson 

N.G.Mall6r7 

Alfred  McGee 

M.CByrd , 

W.J.Lodkins 

ILW.Pond 

ELMandll 

J.J. Bronaon   

W.H.Stncke7 

P.  D.  Barker 

P.B.Frasier 

W.P.Hannon 

J.T.B.Foard 

a  J.  C.  Halle 

B.  F.Peters 

J.J.Rogers 

J.  H.  Reese 

W.G.HcCracken.. 

M.H.Yerby 

J.  A.  Foster 

J.  J.Beason 

J.R.Rockett 

J.M.Weem8 

D.C.  White 

J.  F.  Yarborongh  ., 

T.8.Malone 

H.W.Caffey 

H.  0.  Armstrong . . 
A.W.McCnllongh. 
George  F.EllU..., 
EllshaVlckery..., 
A.  J.  McDonald.... 

E.R.  Dickson 

T.J.Emmons  .... 


Prattville. 

Hardy  P.  O.,  Dallas  Co. 

Howard's  Wharf. 

Enfaola. 

CentreviUe. 

Bangor. 

Union  Springs. 

Grt^enviUe. 

Oxford. 

Waverly. 

Centre. 

Bntler. 

SnggsvIIle. 

Hillabee. 

Cholaflnnee. 

Elba. 

Tn^cnmbla. 

Evergreen. 

Rockford. 

Andalnsia. 

Rntledge. 

Ozark. 

Selma. 

Portersville. 

Wetnmpka. 

PoUard. 

Gadsden. 

Fayette  C.  H.. 

Pleasant  Site. 

Big  Creek. 

Entaw. 

Greenesboro'. 

Abbeville. 

Scottsboro*. 

Klyton. 

Florence. 

Moulton. 

Lochapokn. 

Athf'ns. 

Benton. 

Notaralfra. 

HuDtsvUle. 

Linden. 

Pikevillo. 

GnnterHville. 

Mobile. 

MoLroc'vlUe. 
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List  of  acliool'offidahf  jx. — Continned. 


CountT'and  city. 

Name. 

Postofflce. 

Montgomery 

James  Fitzpatrick 

Montgomery. 
Somerville. 

Morgan 

T. Morrow 

Perry. . ........................ 

J.W.Morton 

Perryville. 
Bridgevjlle. 
Troy. 
Wedowee 

Pickeni 

James  Somerville. 

Pike 

W.G.Menifee 

Randolph 

J.  HKOainn 

Rmwell 

J.  M.  Brannon 

Seale. 

8t,  Clair 

F.Dillon 

CropwelL 

Sanford 

J.  M.  J.  Guy  ton 

Shelby 

D.Y.Wyatt 

Helena. 

Stunter 

M.CKinnard 

Livingston. 
Talladega. 
Dadevilie. 

Talladega 

W.L.  Lewis 

Tallapooita... 

S.C.Oliver , 

R.  8.  Cox '.. 

Walker 

J.C.Scott 

Jasper. 

St.  Stephens. 

Camden. 

Washington 

J.A.Richardson 

Wilcox 

B.D.  Morrill 

Winston 

James  Hilton*. ..........^...... 

Houston. 

City  of  Montgomery............ 

H.fJ/Rn^h 

Montgomery. 
Selma. 

Cityof  Selma 

W.C.Ward 

City  nf  n{nn<ngbwn  - ...........  r 

L.  H.Matthews 

Bnfaola. 

City  of  Eofiuila 

R.  D.Locke 
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ARKANSAS. 

[From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  Smitb,  SUte-anpcriDtendcnt  of  public  iDstraotion,  for  tbe  term 
ended  September  1, 1872,  published  in  1873.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  raised  for  public  schooh. 

From  State-^hool-tax  of  1870 i $167,973  70 

From diatriot-tax  of  1870   ^ 320,810  00 

From  State-6chool-tax  of  1871 212,376  06 

From  district-tax  of  1871 193,089  71 

Total  receipts  for  1871  and  1872 894,249  47 

Amount  expended. 

Teachers' wages 8696,881  85 

Bailding  school-hooses  and  nnrcbasing  sites  and  bouses 76, 610  06 

Fornitore,  repairing  school-nouses,  &c 46, 621  35 

Paying  BchooWtmstees 11,825  22 

•Total  expenditure  for  1871  and  1872 970,306  74 

Balance  on  band  September  30, 1872 38,684  14 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Concerning  these  the  State-sujierintendent  remarks :  "  Tbe  reports  of  tbe  circuit-su- 
perintendents are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  exhibit  tbe  true  coudi- 
tion  of  education  in  tbe  otate.'' 

Komber  of  -white  children  between  5  and  21  years.  1871 128, 641 

Komber  of  colored  children  between  5  and  21  years,  1871 41 ,  655 

Total  scholastic  population  for  1871 196,237 

Komber  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years,  1872 96, 149 

l^unber  of  colored  children  between  5  and  21  years,  1872 16, 417 

Total  scholastic  population  for  1872..-.* 194,314 

Decrease  from  1871 1,92:J 

Attendance. 

Komber  of  white  children  attending  school,  1871 56, 787 

Komber  of  colored  children  attending  school,  1871 13, 210 

Total  attendance  for  1871 C9,927 

Komber  of  white  children  attending  school,  1872 20, 363 

Komber  of  colored  children  attending  school,  1672 2, 500 

Total  attendance  for  1872 : 32,863 

Decrease  from  1871 37,064 

Teachers  and  teachenP  institutes. 

Knmber  of  teachers  employed  in  1871 : 2,123 

Komberof  teachers  employed  in  1872 2,035 

Decrease  from  1871 93 


iiu^  the  flgnren  In 'these  statemente  Are  ^ven  m  printed  in  tbe  report.  A  (fiance  will  9how  that 
rS  ^*  *°  ^^"^  aomewbere,  the  items  as  they  stand  really  amonnting  to  $831,938.48  for  expenditares, 
2S][J0g«n  apnarent  balance  of  $69,310.99,  instead  of  $38,684.14.  Tb6  present  State-superintendent 
^^^  that  this  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  an  onmentioned  item  of  the  salaries  of  ten  circuit- 
■uperintcodents  at  $3,000  per  annum,  irlth  their  posta^ 
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Whole  amouDt  paid  teachers  in  1871 $424,443  00 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  iu  1672 355,634  90 

Decrease  from  1871 -. 68,818  10 

Nil  mber  of  teachers  holding  first-grade-certificates,  ( 1872) I8i^ 

Number  of  teachers  holding  second-grade-certificates,  ( 187ii) 423 

Number  of  teachers  holding  third-grade-certificates,  ( 1872) 54C 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  during  1871 31 

Number  of  teachers*  institutes  held  during  1872 ^* 

Decrease  from  1871 6 

Number  attending  institutes  in  1871  651 

Number  attending  institutes  in  1872 32:$ 

Decrease  from  1871 C28 

Number  of  school-houses  previous  to  1871 1,037 

Value  of  school-houses  previous  to  1871 fl31,456  98 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  1871 302 

Value  of  school-houses  erected  during  1671 |67, 676  30 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  1872 187 

Value  of  school-houses  erected  during  1872 $55,913  50 

Whole  number  of  school-houses,  September  30, 1872 1, 292 

Number  of  school-houses  with  inclosed  grounds 85 


CONDITION  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  (September  30, 1870,)  the  Aree-school-system  had  been 
in  successful  operation  rather  more  than  two  years.  During  that  time  many  difiloiil- 
ties  bad  been  surmounted :  the  prejudice  which  at  first  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  tne  education  of  colored  children,  had  been  overcome, 
and  schools  had  oeen  established  in  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State ;  many  excel- 
lent teachers  had  been  attracted  from  the  older  States,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  being 
put  forth  to  build  suitable  school-houses  and  keep  schools  open  for  a  longer  timo  tiian 
three  months  during  the  year. 

During  the  years  1871  and  1872  various  influences  and  agencies  have  operated  most 
disastrously  against  the  free-school-system,  so  that  it  has  been  not  only  greatly  hin- 
dered and  embarrassed,  but  well-nigh  destroyed ;  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system  has  declined  into  almost  total  indiSerence. 

WANT  OP  FUNDS. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  has  l)een  the  want  of  adequate  funds, 
occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  limiting  the  anioaDt 
of  local  tax  that  might  be  levied  in  country  districts  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and  in 
cities  and  towns  to  Siree-fourths  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 
In  many  neighborhoods  no  provision  for  schools  had  previously  existed,  and  consider^ 
able  expense  was  necessarily  incurred  in  getting  them  into  operation  for  the  first  tiuie. 
The  people,  however,  relying  on  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  for  **  levying  such  tax 
as  may  be  deemed  proper'*  to  malce  up  deficiencies  in  the  publio-school-fnnd,  zealously 
engaged  in  the  work  aud  incurred  the  liability,  expecting,  by  imposing  on  themselves 
a  little  heavier  t^x  for  a  year  or  two,  to  be  able  to  liquidate  their  indebtedness  and 
still  carry  on  their  schools.  In  a  few  instances,  perhaps  through  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience in  such  matters,  an  exorbitant  rate  of  taxation  was  authorized  by  district- 
meetings.  This  excess  was  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  free  schools  and  exaggerated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  legislature  to  limit  the  amount,  of  local  tax.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  certificates  and 
mtule  them  receivable  for  school-tuxes.* 

TEACHERS  PAID  IN  DEPRECIATED  SCRIP. 

The  payment  of  the  school-fund  in  this  depreciated  paper,  worth  but  little  more  dar- 
ing the  past  year  than  half  its  par  value,  with  the  curtailment  of  local  taxation,  so 

*A  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  in  itn  session  of  January,  If^  j^its  au  end  to  this  Abuse  hj  de* 
clariD*rtliar.  tli<*Ho  taxen  muHt  bo  paid  in  currency.  Ttiis,  it  oarriod  out,  will  add  aboat  two-flftba  to  tba 
Bciiool-tanU  uf  eacli  county  and  enable  tbo  antborltics  to  do  Jnstico  to  the  toockers  tbcy  ongtkgo. 
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crippled  a  large  portion  of  the  school-districts  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sup- 
port even  a  three-months  school ;  and  teachers  receiving  their  pay  in  scrip,  and  finding 
that  they  eonld  not  dispose  of  it  except  at  a  niinons  discounti  left  the  State.  The 
•chools  have  thos  lost  many  of  their  most  valuable  teachers. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that,  as  the  chief  dependence  for  the  snpport  of  schools  in 
the  several  districts  mast,  nntil  the  State-fand  shall  become  mach  larger  than  at  pre- 
sent, be  on  local  taxation,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  as  few  restraints  as 
poaeible  should  be  imposed  on  this  action.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  act  restricting 
the  amount  of  local  tax  to  be  levied  be  repealed,  and  that  there  be  a  provision  of  law 
that  these  taxes  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  current  funds.  An  opiM)site  condition 
has  broaj^t  ruin  and  discredit  on  the  free-school-system  in  many  counties  of  the  State. 

6CHOOL-BKVENUKS  AND  SCHOOL-FUND. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  a  levy  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  by  the  State  for 
school  purposes,  which  is  collected  and  paid  into  the  State-treasury  as  other  State- 
taxes  are ;  and  this,  together  with  the  accrued  interest  on  the  vestea  school-fund  and 
the  poll-tax,  is  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  wmool  age,  leaving  the  people  of  the  several  school  districts  at  liberty,  within  certain 
limita,  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  additional  support  of  schools. 

All  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  d^c,  belong  to  the  common-sefiool-fund ;  but  the  ar- 
TaDgemente  for  tbeir  collection  are  not  satisfactory,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fines 
naSies  the  State-treasury. 

Of  the  two  townships  of  land  originally  granted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
seminaiT^  but  afterward  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
State,  about  1,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The  remainder  has  been  disposed  of  at  the 
price  of  $4  per  acre,  on  a  credit  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  from  date  of  sale,. 
the  Dotes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  outstanding 
aoiODnt  of  principal  of  the  notes  given  for  these  lands  was,  in  1870,  about  $35,000. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  saline  lands,  about  20,000  acres  remain  unsold.  The 
remaioder  was  sold  at  about  $1.85  per  acre.  The  amount  of  the  notes  given  for  these 
lands  was,  in  1870,  about  $10,000. 

DIVERSION  OF  SCHOOL-FUND  TO  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

The  last  distribution  of  the  fhnds  arising  frona  the  seminary  and  saline  lands  was  in 
January.  1861.  After  that  date  most  of  the  money  coming  firom  these  funds  was  appro- 
priated ror  general  State-expenditures.  There  was  thus  transferred  to  the  general  rev- 
mme  from  the  seminary-fund  $7,260.81  and  from  the  saline-fund  $4,633.13.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  question  arises  whether  the  State  should  not  be  considered  as  indebted 
to  these  funds  for  the  amounts  thus  diverted  from  their  legitimate  object. 

Of  the  928,000  acres  of  the  sixteenth-section-lands,  about  122,000  have  been  sold  and 
patents  mmted  by  the  State.  A  large  quantity  was  sold  that  has  not  been  paid  for  and 
for  whicn  no  patents  have  been  issued.  The  claims  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  bonds  for  school-lands  sold  and  moneys  loaned,  amount,  perhaps,  with  the  accrued 
interest,  to  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
collection  of  these  outstanding  claims  as  far  as  possible.  Where  purchasers  of  land 
m^e  no  effort  to  settle  their  indebtedness,  steps  are  being  taken  to  forfeit  the  pur- 
chases and  take  possession  of  the  lands  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  collect  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  time  improved  lands  have  been  occupied  by 
parties  failing  to  comply  with  their  contracts  of  purchase. 

The  taxes  collected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  sections  should  be  paid  into  the 
eommon-school-fond,  but  for  severalycars  past  have  been  merged  in  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  State.  The  question  hence  arises  whether  the  State  does  not  stand  indebted 
to  the  school-fund  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  taxes  thus  misapplied. 

The  amount  of  permanent  school-fund  on  hand  October  1, 1872,  was: 

In  United  States  currency $14,510  84 

In  5-20  United  States  bonds 24,186  25 

In  State-scrip 56,804  22 

Total 95,501  31 

Amount  of  cotnmon-school-fund : 

Ib  United  SUtes  currency $3,024  24 

Instate  scrip 36,852  51 

Total 39.876  75 


,       PEABODY  FUND. 

Among  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State  special  mention  is  made  of  the  aid  af- 
Ibrdsd  by  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  The  donations  to  differ- 
ent schools  during  the  past  year  amounted  altogether  to  $8,950. 
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8UPERINTEXDENCE. 

The  plan  of  conDty-sapervision  has  been  mach  discnesed  and  Rcems  to  be  gainiuj^  in 
favor.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  system,  though  well  adapted  to  older  States, 
will  not,  for  the  present,  snbserve  the  educational  interests  of  Arkansas  nearly  so  well 
as  circnit-sapervision  properly  carried  out.  It  is  admitted  that  the  latter  system  has, 
from  various  causes,  been  made  productive  of  but  little  good,  if  not  of  positive  evil. 
So  great  were  the  complaints  that  both  political  parties  in  the  recent  campaign  deemed 
it  politic  to  make  special  reference  to  it  in  their  platforms.  This  failure,  however,  is 
ascribed  rather  to  abuses  of  the  system  than  to  the  faults  of  the  system  itself.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  circuit-superintendents  be  made  more  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  or  to  the  head  of  the  school-department ;  also,  that  the  school-law  be  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  their  devoting  their  time  to  other  business,  and  to  exact  more  rigidly  a 
thorough  and, punctual  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  superintendent  remarks 
that,  although  the  want  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  circuit-superintendents  has  un- 
doubtedly b^n  one  cause  of  failure  in  the  school- work,  still,  no  energy  that  might  havo 
been  put  forth  by  these  officers  could  havo  compensated  entirely  for  the  severe  blow  the 
system  received  from  canses  previously  mentioned. 

EDCCATIOXAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  the  State-superintendent,  has  been 
in  existence  three  years  and  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Its  inHuence  has  been 
widely  felt,  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  free-school-system  and  prompt- 
ing teachers  to  professional  excellence  and  pride.  It  has,  as  yet,  received  no  aid  from 
the  State,  not  even  pay  for  pubhshiug  official  advertisements.  Something  in  the  way 
of  financial  aid  is  needed  to  make  the  enterprise  successful. 

SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Fifteen  cities  and  towns  have  organized  under  the  special  act  "  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  schools  in  cities  and  towns,'^  approved  February  4, 1869.  In  these  several  places 
a  board  of  directors  has  been  elected  and  the  schools  put  in  operation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act.  No  official  reports  from  these  districts  have  been  received,  but  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  the  schools  are  believed  to  be  doing  reasonably  well.  In  the 
city  of  Little  Rock,  especially,  they  are  pronounced  a  decided  success,  though  the  man- 
agement by  the  school-board  is  regarded  by  many  as  extravagant. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EMBARRASSMENTS. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Corbin,  present  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  view  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  public-school-system  is 
laboring.  His  testimony  both  corroborates  the  statements  made  in  the  published 
report  of  Superintendent  Smith  and  gives  later  information,  his  communication  bearing 
date  November  15, 1873.     He  says : 

**  The  condition  of  the  schools  generally  is  not  hopeful,  and  the  cause  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  as  follows :  In  all  cases  where  the  contrary  is  not  directly  stated,  the  word 
^dollar,'  in  a  statute  of  Arkansas,  means  not  the  old  dollar  spoken  of  in  our  arithmetics, 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  cents,  but  so  much  State-scrip  or  treasurer's 
certificates  on  bank-note-paper,  which,  for  the  last  three  months,  has  been  worth  only 
from  35  to  45  cents  on  the  dollar.  A  portion  of  the  State  and  local  taxes  is  paid  in 
United  States  currency ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  the  laws  that  when  it  is  paid  out  it 
is  almost  Invariably  State-scrip.  This  not  only  deprives  the  schools  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  legitimate  resources,  but  exasperates  the  people  and  impoverishes  the 
teachers,  so  that  those  of  superior  grade  cannot  easily  be  obtained  or  retained,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  public  schools  is  almost  fatal." 

DISTRIBUTABLE  FUND  DIMINISHED. 

"  Heretofore,  under  the  law,  the  State  superintendent  has  twice  a  year  apportioned 
among  the  various  counties  what  is  usually  termed  *  the  distributable  school-fund.' 
This  fund  was  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  following  items,  viz : 

**(a)  The  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar. 

**(&)  Per-capita  tax. 

"  (c)  Six  per  cent,  interest  paid  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  permanent  school- 
fund. 

*'  The  total  of  these  three  items,  constituting  the  distributable  fund  for  the  last  appor- 
tionment, amounted  to  about  $210,000,  which  was  apportioned  according  to  the  school- 
law.  But  the  last  general  assembly  incorporated  in  the  *  general-revenue-law '  a  section 
denying  to  the  State-auditor  any  power  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  benefit  of  conunon 
schools  on  '  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,'  and  the  attorney-general  decided  that 
this  cut  off  the  item  *  a/  which  constituted  about  three-fourths  of  the  distribntable 
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iand,  and  left  $55,000  in  State-scrip,  at  35  per  cent.,  as  the  only  amount  for  which  the 
auditor  could  draw  his  warrants.  Several  of  the  county-treasurers,  as  custodians  of 
the  i^portioned  fund,  propose  to  go  into  the  supreme  court  and  apply  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  auditor  to  draw  his  warrants  for  the  full  amount  apportioned,  but  with 
little  prospect  of  success."  "  But  in  reality  the  paying  out  of  the  distributable  fund 
would  have  been  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  schools,  as  the  throwing  of  $210,000  in 
State  scrip  on  a  market  already  glutted  with  that  security  would  have  reduced  its 
value  to  almost  nothing,  for  during  the  last  few  months  very  often  there  was  *  no  sale' 
at  any  figures  for  even  so  small  an  amount  as  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.'' 

PROVISIONS  OF  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

'<  The  last  general  assembly  repealed  the  old  and  enacted  a  new  school-law.  The 
new  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  old,  with  but  few  changes,  but  these  few 
changes  were  of  a  very  important  character : 

*'(!)  Under  the  old  law  the  various  school-districts  had  the  power  to  tax  themselves 
as  heavily  as  they  chose  for  school-purposes ;  the  new  law  fixed  the  maximum  of  local 
taxation  at  five  mills. 

*'(2)  Under  the  old  law  the  schools  were  managed  by  ten  circuit-superintendents, 
who  also  constituted  the  State-board  of  education.  The  new  law  provides  for  county- 
superintendents,  and  makes  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University 
the  State-board  of  education.  The  first  set  of  county-superintendents  was,  under  the 
law,  appointed  by  the  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State-superintendent ; 
the  succeeding  sets  are  to  be  elected  by  an  annual  convention  of  the  school-trustees  of 
each  county.  The  salary  of  the  county-superintendents  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  county- 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  is  to  be  from  $300  to  $500,  payable,  I  presume,  in  county- 
scrip.  Despite  the  small  salary,  the  coanty-superintendents  are,  almost  universally, 
men  of  high  character  and,  in  many  cases,  of  fine  scholarship. 

"  (3)  Under  the  old  law  a  school-trnstee  received  as  compensation  for  his  services 
^  per  day  for  every  day  'actually  and  necessarily  spent'  in  his  official  duties;  under  the 
nrw  the  only  compensation  he  receives  is  being  exempted  from  working  on  the  roads 
and  from  serving  on  juries. 

"  (4)  Another  matter  affecting  the  schools  very  materially  was  the  creation  by  the 
last  legislature  of  nine  new  counties,  thereby  dividing  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  old 
school-districts.  Besides  this,  the  boundaries  of  quite  a  number  of  the  other  counties 
were  changed,  by  which  a  still  larger  number  of  the  districts  was  afiected,  as,  under 
the  law,  a  school-district  must  be  entirely  comprised  in  one  county.  The  amount  of 
confusion  that  has  resulted  from  this  cause  is  almost  incalculable. 

"  (5)  The  depreciation  in  the  State-securities  and  the  fact  that  they  have  almost 
no  market-value  abroad  render  it  difficult  for  even  the  State-superintendent  to  obtain 
sach  stationerv  (for  instance,  school-reeisters)  as,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  copyright- 
property,  can  be  purchased  only  from  the  owners. 

"  (6)  The  difficulty  last  specified  is  increased  by  the  meager  appropriation  for  car- 
rying on  school-operations,  made  by  the  last  general  assembly.  The  appropriations 
were  made  on  the  presumption  of  an  advance  in  the  value  of  State-scrip ;  but,  instead, 
there  has  been  a  material  decline. 

**  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  conclude  from  the  above  statement  that  our 
schools  are  in  an  absolutely  hopeless  condition,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  x>^ople  of  Arkansas  are  friends  of  common  schools  and  that  the  numbers  of 
this  class  are  continually  increasing." 

INTEREST  FELT  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

''  The  common-school-law  and  the  condition  of  our  publio-school-system  are  attract- 
ing a  great  amount  of  attention  from  our  best  minds,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  our 
next  general  assembly  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  former  and  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  latter.  Any  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  will  produce  a  corresponding  one  in  the  schools,  and 
such  improvement  is  hoped  for.". 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Unlike  most  of  her  sister-States  in  the  West  and  South,  Arkansas  has  hitherto  been 
without  a  recognized  State  university.  The  Industrial  University,  opened  *ln  1872, 
gives  good  promise  of  usefulness  and  may  become  the  head  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  Besides  this,  the  only  institutions  for  collegiate  culture  at  present  ex- 
isting appear  to  bo  Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro',  and  St.  John's  College,  Little  Rock. 

At  Cane  Hill,  the  professors  in  the  college  teach  also  the  students  in  the  prepara- 
tory school,  BO  that  the  instruction  is  uniform  throughout. 

St.  John's  is  under  the  care  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  of  its  members.  It  suffered  much  from  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  war  and  is  only  beginning  to  recover  from  these. 
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The  table  here  given  shows  the  main  points  reported  by  the  twOiillostratiye  of  their 
condition: 

SiatiaHpal  mrnmary  of  colleges. 


Names  of  eoUeges. 


Cane  Hni  College . 
StJohn'tf  College. 


Namber  of 


Corporate  property,  ice. 


r 

< 


$9,000 

50, 000  $105, 000 


H 


I 

il 


$35,000    $3,500 


3 

I 

"Si 

f 

a 


101 

$6.S0d       100 


Arkansaa  College,  Bateerille,  although  chartered  as  a  college  In  187S,  stiU  ezlttn  onlj  as  a  prep^'^atory 
■chooL 

THB  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVEBSITT. 

This  institution ,  fW>m  its  large  endowment  and  fair  prospect  of  continued  Stat^aid, 
stands  so  prominently  forth  am>ye  the  straggling  and  enfeebled  colleges  as  to  deseixe 
special  notice.  Established  in  accordance  ^th  an  act  of  Congress,  making  a  grant  of 
150,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  it,  and  in  accordance  with  ao  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  passed  to  e£fect  the  obiect  of  this  grant,  its  leading  porpooe  is  to 
teach  snch  brancnes  of  learning  as  are  related'  to  agricnltare  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  thus  promote  the  liberal  education  of  the  indnsmal  classes  in  the  several  porsaita 
of  life.  In  its  circnlar  for  1873-^74,  its  fall  aims  are  said  to  be :  (1)  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  (2)  to  afford  to  students  that  mar 
desire  it  the  benefit  of  manual  labor,  not  so  much  to  lessen  expenses  as  to  preserve  health 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  employments ;  (3)  to  proseoate  ex- 
periments for  the  promotion  of  both  garden-  and  field-culture;  (4)  to  provide  the  means 
of  instruction  in  military  science;  and  (5)  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  general  and 
thorough  ^ucation,  classical  as  well  as  scientific,  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  best  colleges. 

The  location  of  the  university  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Fayette- 
ville,  Washington  County,  within  the  Pea  Ridge  region,  one  of  the  most  salabrious, 
beautiful,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  State.  Here,  on  an  ample  domain,  bestowed  apon 
the  institution  by  the  citizens,  buildings  have  been  erected  to  accommodate  300  ata- 
dents,  while  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  a  noble  jiermanent  edifice  five  stories 
high  and  214  feet  in  length,  with  wings  122  feet  in  depth.  This  is  to  be  completed  by 
Seuptember,  1875,  and  wul  afford  accommodation  for  700  students. 

The  trustees  have  made  provision  for  237  beneficiary  scholarships,  which  will  enti- 
tle those  admitted  to  them  to  four  gears'  free  tuition.  Those  are  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties  according  to  their  population. 

A  normal  department,  with  two  courses,  one  of  three  and  one  of  two  years,  is  open  in 
the  uaiversity  to  male  students  of  16  and  females  of  14  years  of  a^,  of  good  ohanicter, 
who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  English  branches.  Those 
who  will  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
for  the  two  years  succeeding  the  completion  of  their  course  are  admitted  free  of  taition. 

The  university  proper  is  to  embrace  four  colleges,  with  thirteen  subordinate  schools, 
as  follows : 

I.  The  college  of  agriculture,  including  (1)  the  school  of  agriculture  and  (2)  the  school 
of  horticulture. 

the  school  of  mechanical  engineering, 
engineenng,  (4)  that  of  architecture. 

ill.  The  collegeof  natural  science,  including (1)  the  schoofof  chemistry — agricultural, 
technologic,  pharmaceutic,  and  metallurgic — and  (2)  the  school  of  natural  history. 

IV.  The  college  of  general  science  and  literature,  including  (1)  the  school  of 
English  and  nioaem  languages  and  literature,  (2)  the  school  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature,  and  (3)  the  school  of  mathematics.  This  college  includes  also  courses  in 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  in  history  and  social  science,  and  in  mental  and  monU 
philosophy.  '*A  preparatory  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
university,  with  a  full  course  of  five  years." 

Besides  the  above  colleges  and  schools  there  will  be  (1)  the  school  of  military  sci- 
ence and  (2)  the  school  of  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  this  outline  there  have  been  appointed,  for  the  year  1873-74,  the 
following  professors  and  instructors:  (1)  A  presiaent  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  (2)  a  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  (3)  a  professor  of 
theoretical  and  applied  chemistry,  (4)  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering,  (5) 
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a  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  (6)  a  professor  of  practical  and  theoretical 
a^caltnre  and  horticulture,  (7)  a  principal  of  the  normal  department,  (8)  a  preceptress 
in  the  same,  {9)  an  instructress  of  the  training-school  connected  with  this  department, 
and  (10)  a  proressor  of  music. 

Statistical  summary  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University. 


t. 

Number  of 
itadents. 

Corporate  property,  Ac 

a 

1 

JB 

i 
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Name  of  school  for  pro- 
ietttooal  Instruction. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SCIE5CE. 

Arkanna      lodnstrial 

Univeraitjr 

« 

.... 

188 

40 

$225,000 

* 

$130,000^130.000  210.400 

$50,000       )t.- 

*  Buildingit  not  yet  completed. 


ARKANSAS  INSTITDTE  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

Located  at  Little  Rock,  five  acres  of  ground  have  heen  purchased  for  the  institution, 
and  a  substantial  hrick-huilding  has  b^n  erected.  The  number  of  blind  persons  that 
have  received  instruction  during  the  last  two  sessions  is  50.  The  number  in  the  insti- 
tution, October  1, 1872,  was  41 — males  13,  females  28.  The  institution  is  open  to  both 
whito  and  colored  persons.  The  school  has  a  good  assortment  of  apparatus  and  the 
pupils  are  reported  as  making  excellent  progress.  The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous condition. 

Fifty  pnpils  are  reported  as  receiving  instruction  in  the  last  two  sessions,  41  being 
on  the  list  at  one  time,  about  as  many  as  the  building  will  accommodate.  Larger  ac- 
commodations are  called  for,  as  there  are  187  blind  persons  in  the  State  of  legal  age 
to  be  in  the  institution.  All  the  pupils,  embracing  males  and  females  from  early  child- 
hood to  full  manhood  and  womannood — the  white  and  colored  in  separate  divisions— are 
taught  not  only  primary  and  high-school  branches  of  instruction,  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  but  also  handicraft  to  both  sexes.  They  are  taught  thus  to  be  a  hel^ 
aud  comfort  to  their  families,  instead  of  a  burden  and  a  care,  while  their  individual 
capacities  for  happiness  and  usefulness  are  of  course  immeasurably  enlarged. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1873  was  72— males  39,  females  33.  The  buildings  are  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  only  about  75,  and  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  at  once  taken 
to  increase  their  capacity,  as  at  least  twice  that  number  in  the  State  require  instruc- 
tion. The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  and  the  pupils  are  re- 
ported to  be  making  good  progress. 

For  two  years  there  has  been  no  change  of  principal*  matron^  or  teacher,  though  one 
teacher  has  been  added  to  the  list. 

As  a  school  the  inmates  are  appropriately  classified,  each  class  having  its  own  teach- 
er, an  arrangement  which  secures  greater  attachment  between  teacher  and  pupil,  as 
"Well  as  greater  general  progress.  Manual  labor  is  taught,  together  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage and  the  usual  branches  in  the  public  schools,  every  effort  being  made  to  improve, 
not  the  mind  only,  but  the  character,  the  efforts  often  issuing  in  a  gladdening  success, 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  SCHOOL-LAW. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  held  January  13, 1873,  a  committee  of  four 
was  appointed— the  State-superintendent  being  one — to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  such  amendments  to  the  existing  school-law  as  should  be  found  or  thought 
to  bo  necessary. 

PROPOSED  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that,  whereas  an  industrial  university  was  lo- 
cated on  one  border  ot  the  State,  while  the  colored  population  was  almost  exclusively 
00  the  opposite  border,  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  State  to  establish  a  normal 
school  at  some  point  convenient  for  the  colored  masses  of  the  State  and  for  the  special 
benefit  of  that  class  of  citizens. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Hon.  J.  C.  CORBITC,  Stau-tuperinund«nt  of  public  instruction.  Little  Rock, 

COCNTT-SUPERIKTKWDEKTS. 


Arkansai 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Bonton 

Boone  

Bradley 

Calhoan 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clayton 

ColambiA 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Dorsey 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oarland 

Orant 

Oreene 

Hempstead  ... 
Hot  Springs... 

Howard 

Independence . 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

■Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River... 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Mississippi.... 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

P*»rry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie... 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis 

Saline 

Sarber 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

VanBuron.... 
Washington... 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


John  McLauchlan ... 

R.S.  Curry 

A.J.  Truman 

J.W.  Hobbs. 

U.  Shelby  Kennard .. 
John  W.  Wofford... 

WiUis  Robertson 

William  R.Belding.. 

W.H.  Benton 

A.P.  Searle 

T.P.  Mc(}ovem 

J.T.Story 

John  H.  Cane 

JohnD.HiUis 

W.T.Bowland 

Daniel  W.  Lewis 

Briton  Rolesen 

WilUamR.Harley... 

Jaoob8.Rou 

Malcom  Currie 

Charles  W.  Proddy... 

J.M.Clifton 

W.H.Martin 

Stephen  F.  Dykes... 

Henry  P.  Smith 

John  W.  Harrison  ... 
James  R.  Snodgrass.. 
Charles  Goldburgh  .. 
Hugh  McCallum...., 

W.  P.  McDonald 

WUliam  H.  Bayne... 

J.  M.  Stackpole 

W.A.Monroe 

M.  W.Martin 

J.  C.  LitUepage 

N.T.  LitUe 

Jasper  N.  Hillhouse.. 

J.T.Lamm , 

D.H.  Rossean , 

Charles  B.  Wells 

Johns.  Spinks , 

Lee  Prather , 

James  ItDowd , 

LeonRoussan 

H.B.Pinn 

Z.L.  Cotton 

W.H.PreBcott 

John  W.  Coen 

M.  A.  Elliott 

J.  L.  W.Mathews... 
Maurice  Savage  .... 

Moses  Hyde , 

John  H.Levesque ... 

8.  H.Kelly 

Robert  W.Moses..., 

M.Id.Teakle 

Diekison  Bmgman... 

J.C.Putnam 

Samuel  Liddell 

Finis  Leach 

J.F.AUen 

H.  Palmer 

H.N.Davis 

WUliam  M.Colby... 

H.H.Cleary 

Samuel  Davidson... 
John  F.  Patterson .. 

W.H.Goodwin 

Peter  A.  Moses 

Oeorge  Qrace 

Leroy  Bates , 

Prank  W.Meyers... 
John  Piper 


De  Witt 

Hamburg. 

Mountain  Home. 

Benton  ville. 

Warren. 

LeadHiU. 

Hampton. 

Carrollton. 

Lake  Village. 

Arkadelphlk 

Coming. 

Magnolia. 

Springfield. 

Jonesboro*. 

VanBuron. 

Marion. 

Wittsburg. 

Princeton. 

Laeonla. 

Toledo. 

Monticello. 

Conway  Station. 

Osark. 

Salem. 

Hot  Springs. 

Sandy  Springs. 

Oainsviile. 

Washington. 

Rockp<^ 

Center  Point. 

Batesville. 

Mount  Olive. 

Jacksonport. 

Pine  Bluff. 

ClarksvUle. 

Lewisville. 

Powhatan. 

Mariana. 

Star  City. 

Rockv  Comfort. 

Lonoke. 

Huntsville. 

Sherman. 

Osceola. 

Clarendon. 

Mount  Ida. 

Rosston. 

Jasper. 

Camden. 

Perryville. 

Helena. 

Murfreesboro'. 

Harrisbnrg. 

DaUas. 

RusseUville. 

Prairie  Centre. 

Little  Rock. 

Pocahontas. 

Forrest  Qty. 

Benton. 

Ellsworth. 

Waldron. 

Lebanon. 

Port  Smith. 

Locksburg. 

Evening  Shade. 

Riggsviile. 

El  Dorado. 

Quitman. 

Fayette  ville. 

Judsonia. 

Augusta. 

Dardanello. 
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CAI.1FOBN1A. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Henry  N.  Bolander.  State  gnperlntendent  of  public  instmcUon.  for  the  scholatftio  year 
ended  Jane  30, 1873,  and  firom  other  loarcetf,  prepared  by  Mn.  S.  B.  Cooper,  San  Fraooitco,  California  ] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Keodpti. 

1872. 

1873. 

From  8tate-apportlonnient8 

$424,02185 

$430,219  60 

6,666  71 

1,179, 0^2  45 

289, 449  59 

From  eonnty  •apportionments ........................................... 

988,636  21 

Tnomno  OTer  1871 

From  dirtrfct-t  Azef. 

261,306  90 

362,525  05 
218,259  12 
310,502  30 
98,350  70 
2,551,799  07 
667,192  23 

Increase  over  1871 • j.... 

232;  075  22 

2,131,783  58 

Increnae  over  1871.. 

Expenditures.   * 

1872. 

1873. 

Pnr fffii^hwri*  nliirfei.... 

$1,282,799  15 
277,900  99 
30,513  67 
290, 119  OL 

$1,434,366  93 
275^  674  70 
99,945  18 
374,069  44 

Pot  9^hool*librarles  and  appAratui '. 

Total  expenditure  for  ■ehool-purpoies ............................. 

1,881,332  82 

2.113.356  25 
412, 147  67 

Increiife  over  1871,,.....^^ ,,, 

1872. 

1873. 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Snmberof  white  children  between  5  and  15 

135,198 

874 

1,279 

139.596 
944 

Number  nf  indifUl  <>hil<1r«^n  b^we<»n  9  Hnd  15 

1  070 

Total 

137,351 

141  GIO 

Increase  since  1871.  ...................... .......f...... ...... ........ 

11,494 

8CH00L-ATTS5DA5CE. 
Ktunber  of  white  children  attending  public  schools  at  some  time  in  year. .......... 

92,855 
385 
144 

97,018 
458 

Nomber  of  colored  diUdren  attending  public  schools  at  some  time  in  year 

NamtM>r  of  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  at  some  time  in  year 

205 

Total 

92,784 

97.681 
14,053 

Increase  over  1871 

Arenge  nnmber  of  census^hildren  belonging  to  public  schools. .................. 

72,972 
65.700 
67.55 
53.13 
47.83 
13,787 

78.395 
69  461 

68.96 

Fcitentsge  of  the  average  number  belonging  ................................... 

55  35 

Pwcentagoof  the  daily  attendance 

49.05 

Komberof  pupils  in  private  schools 

12.507 
3,017 

Decrease  in  these  since  1871 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

SMubcrof  male  teachers 

881 
1,420 

882 

J{ttmb«p <»f  femiUe teftchers. r ,r..,.r...r..r.... 

1,454 

Total  number  of  teachers 

2,301 

9,336 
264 

Increase  from  1871 

Average  pay  per  month  for  males,  $84. 28 ;  for  females,  $63. 37. 
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STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  Bcbool-digtriets , 

Increase  over  1871 

Namber  of  dintrtcts  maintaining  schools  eight  months  or  oyer  . . 
Kumber  of  districts  maintaining  schools  less  than  eight  months. 

Namber  of  first-grade-schools , 

Namber  of  second-grade-schools 

Namber  of  third-grade-schools 


Total  namber  of  schools. 
Increase  oyer  1871. . . 


1872. 


].3d5 


318 
643 


1,654 


1873. 


1,4C» 
I3fi 

637 

old 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  his  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  Sai>er- 
Intendent  Bolander  has  given  special  attention  to  the  collecting  and  collating  of  data 
necessary  to  the  consideration  bf  two  questions,  to  which  he  caUis  the  serious  attention 
of  the  people  and  legislature  of  California. 

The  first,  one  of  the  most  important  school-questions  of  modem  times,  he  states  as 
follows : 

"  How  shall  we  arrest  the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  and  secure  to  evenr 
child  of  the  State  the  rights  and  benefits  of  education  ?"  "  From  a  carefully-compiled 
table  of  statistics,  showing  the  attendance  at  public  and  private  schools  and  the  uon- 
attendance  and  truancy  of  census-children  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  two  facts  are 
brought  prominently  to  view,  viz,  the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  public  schools 
with  the  better  portion  of  the  people  and  the  almost  inappreciable  abatement  of  the 
evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  on  the  part  of  children  that  most  need  them.'' 

PUPILS  CHANGING  FROM  PRIVATE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"  In  eiffht  years  the  attendance  at  private  schools  has  decreased  21.08  per  cent.,  and 
15,294  children,  in  a  total  of  141,610,  have  been  transferred  from  private  to  public 
schools.  Ko  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  popularity  of  our  public-school- 
system." 

INCREASED  RATIO  OP  NON-ATTENDANCE. 

'^  But,  while  we  are  steadily  gaining  for  our  public  schools  the  support  of  those  who 
were  at  first  opposed  to  them  or  indififerent,  we  have  signally  failed  to  impress  that 
lar^e  class  of  people  who,  throu|2^h  self-interest,  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  ignore  the 
claims  of  their  children  to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  at  least  a  common-scnoolnoduca- 
tion.  To  have  reduced  in  eight  years  the  non-attendance  only  3.38  per  cent.,  or  by 
4,786  in  a  total  of  141,610,  and  to  find  that  truancy  has  increased  2.24  per  cent.,  and 
now  amounts  to  19,259  in  a  total  of  141,610,  is  a  very  discouraging  showing  for  the 
State."  » 

To  the  question  "  What  is  the  remedy  ?"  the  superintendent  replies : 
'^Admitted  that  education  forms  the  only  secure  foundation  and  bulwark  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  if  not  of  every  form  of  jo^overnment ;  admitted  that  the  uni- 
versality of  education  becomes  thus  of  vital  importance  to  the  State;  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  not  only  empower,  but  compel,  the  State 
to  provide  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  enable  every  child  to  acquire  at  least  a 
common-school-education,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  the 
privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  every  parent  to  bestow  upon  his  children 
at  least  the  education  which  the  State  places  within  his  reach." 

teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

On  entering  upon  his  official  duties,  the  State-superintendent  appointed  a  Stat^.^- 
board  of  examination,  composed  of  teachers  who  were  residents  of  San  Francisco.  The 
business  of  this  board  was  transacted  very  satisfactorily  until  the  office  of  the  Stat^ 
superintendent  was  removed  to  Sacramento.  Then  meetings  became  irre^^ular,  and 
delays  almost  necessarily  occurred  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  superintendent, 
hence,  had  to  re-organize  the  board  by  appointing  teachers  resident  at  Saoramento. 
Of  this  board  he  is,  ex  officio,  chairman,  and  to  his  office  all  applications  for  State-certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  must  be  sent.  The  qualifications  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers  come 
thus  under  his  observation  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to  select  the  best  material  for 
his  purposes. 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  second  question  to  which  Superintendent  Bolander  calls  attention  relates  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  providing  for  every  district  of  the  State  sufficient  and  equal  educa- 
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tional  advanta^^es.  The  sDmmaries  of  statistical  information  show  that,  of  the  1,462 
school-districts  in  the  State  in  1873,  only  637«  or  43.57  per  cent.,  maintained  public 
schools  for  eight  months  or  more,  and  the  remainder,  825  districts,  or  56.43  per  cent., 
maintained  them  for  less  than  eight  months.  Thus,  while  in  the  centers  of  wealth  and 
population  the  children  have  the  advantages  of  a  full  year's  instruction,  for  the  more 
remote  and  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the  State  the  present  system  proves  wholly  in- 
adequate, since  many  districts  can  maintain  schools  only  from  three  to  six  months  in 
the  year.  Dnring  these  short  school- terms  the  pupils  of  such  schools  only  get  fairly 
started  in  their  studies,  and,  after  a  ruinous  interval,  come  back  to  commence  again, 
too  often  at  the  former  starting-place. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

The  present  system  goes  even  further  in  its  injustice  :  it  determines  when  a  district  is 
to  he  thmst  without  the  pale  of  the  common-scbool-system  ;  for,  should  the  number  of 
censns-children  fall  below  a  certain  figure — twenty  for  some  counties,  np  to  as  high 
as  thirty  for  others— the  present  system  does  not  provide  funds  enough  to  support  in 
the  district  a  school  for  three  months  in  eveiy  year.  Over  a  hundred  districts  in  the 
State  are  thus  stricken  from  the  list  of  school-districts  under  the  law,  and  this  vehhu 
in  many  connties  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  is  levied  for  school-purposes  and 
when  in  every  county  more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  county-sclA>ol-money  is 
raised. 

As  the  school  law  stands  at  present,  the  public  schools  derive  their  funds,  first,  from 
State  apportionments,  the  amounts  of  which,  per  census-child,  are  decreasing  in  proper- 
tioQ  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  census-children ;  secondly,  from  county-apportion- 
ments,  yielding  in  many  counties  the  largest  amounts  which  the  law  allows  or  the  peo- 
ple well  can  bear :  thirdly,  from  special  taxes  voted  by  the  district. 

The  superintendent,  in  considering  the  disabilities  of  the  law,  esteems  it  not  so  much 
inadeqaate  as  discriminatitag  most  unjustly  against  the  thinly-populated  districts  of 
the  State  in  not  providing  for  an  equitable  apportioning  of  the  funds.  At  present,  the 
number  of  censns-children  belonging  to  a  district  determines  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  district,  while  within  a  certain  limit  the  number  of  censns-children 
does  not  determine  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  public  school :  as, for  instance,  one 
district  may  have  fifteen  censns-children,  another  fifty,  still  the  same  amount  is  need- 
ed by  each  district  to  maintain  a  school  for  a  definite  length  of  time ;  yet  the  former 
district  may  not  obtain  funds  for  a  three-months  school,  while  the  latter,  perhaps,  re- 
ceives enough  for  an  eight-months  school.  In  short,  the  largest  schools,  the  oest  schools, 
the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  and  most  complete  furniture,  apparatus,  and  library  are 
given  to  the  district  having  a  sufficient  number  of  census-cnildren,  while  a  district 
wanting  these  is  proportion^y  onrtailed  in  its  educational  facilities.  Now,  except  there 
is  an  inherent  right  in  numbers  to  warrant  it,  such  discrimination  is  a  blot  upon  the 
school-system,  and  should  if  possible,  be  immediately  removed,  or  the  system  fails  in 
the  object  by  reason  of  which  alone  it  can  claim  recognition  and  support,  for  that 
ohject  is  surely  the  free  and  equal  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

REMEDY    PROPOSED. 

To  get  at  the  matter  in  the  most  feasible  way,  Snx>erintendent  Bolander  proposes  the 
following  method  of  apportioning  State-  and  county-school-funds,  viz :  "  That  for  every 
hundred  census-children,  or  fraction  thereof,  one  teacher  be  allowed  to  a  district,  and 
for  every  teacher  a  certain  amount  of  school-funds."  In  apportioning  according  to  the 
Dumher  of  census-children,  he  would  take  as  a  basis  the  number  of  census-children  rep- 
resented by  the  average  attendance  at  school,  not  as  between  counties,  but  applied  only 
to  the  districts  of  a  county,  so  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  those  counties  which  con- 
tribute more  towanl  the  school-fund  than  they  receive  in  apportionments ;  for  the 
fact  is,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  that  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  census-children  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  and  the  length  of 
school-terms. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  aside  from  training-school,  118.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees have  ordered  an  addition  to  the  training-school  of  two  classes  of  40  each.  The  at- 
tendance now  for  the  month  is  40.  In  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  senior- 
year,  the  seniors  are  studying  Methods  of  Teaching,  devoting  one  exercise  each  day 
to  purely  professional  preparation.  The  trustees  have  determined  to  connect  with  the 
institution  a  preparatory  class.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a  post-graduate- 
course,  open  to  graduates  of  this  or  other  normal  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  or 
academies  who  ma^  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  K)r  one 
year.  The  instruction  here  will  be,  in  the  main,  professional,  and  to  those  graduating 
from  this  class  a  professional  diploma  will  be  granted.  This  course  will  afford  to 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  their  studies,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  instruction,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
school  is  to  be  supplied,  become  more  familiar  with  the  means  of  scientific  illustration. 
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8AN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Bohool-acoommodations  of  this  city  comprise  46  scbool-boildiDgs,  many  of  which 
Are  sabstaotial,  oommodions,  and  handsome  edifices,  with  all  the  modem  improvemente 
in  sohool-architectnre.  Besides  these,  the  department  has  56  rented  rooms.  The 
averM^e  number  of  pnpils  belonging  to  public  schools  is  19,720 ;  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  department,  606,  at  suaries  amounting  to  $455,976.27.  The  totid  annual 
expenditure  for  school-purposes  was  $607,889.34;  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition y 
$23.12.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  coming  year  are  put  down  at  $671,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  additional  school-buildincs,  which  are  needed  at  once,  is  $352,500. 
About  3,000  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  have  to  be  accommodated 
in  rented  buildings,  at  an  advanced  rate  of  tuition  per  pupiL  Superintendent  Widber, 
in  his  late  report,  says :  "  To  provide  accommodation  for  these  pupils,  application  oucht 
to  bo  made  to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
payable  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  to  rent  in  the 
fhtnre,  an  annual  building-fund  of  about  $60,000  ought  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  yearly  increase,  of  school-children.'' 

•  Ck>mparai%9e  number  taught— The  estimated  population  of  the  city  is  175,000 ;  whole 
number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  according  to  the  last  school-census,  is 
54,469 ;  whole  number  between  6  and  15,  (legal  school-age,)  32,387 ;  average  nnmber 
belonging  to  public  schools,  19,720;  number  attending  private  and  church-8chools» 
5,285— making  the  total  of  25,948  attending  school,  leaving  the  approximate  nnmlx^ 
not  attending  any  school,  5,000. 

ExamitMtiona. — From  the  annual  report  of  Depnty-Saperintendent  Swett  the  follow- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  schools  is  collated  : 

Two  trial-examinations  of  all  the  classes  of  the  grammar-grades  were  held  during  the 
year.  These  examinations  were  held  in  writing,  on  questions  prepared  bv  the  deputy- 
superintendent.  As  a  general  rule  the  classes  acquitted  themselves  admirably  and 
the  results  stimulated  the  pupils  to  greater  earnestness  ia  study. 

A  thorough  system  of  oral  examinations  by  experienced  examiners  has  also  been 
pursued  during  the  past  year,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Detailed  reports  in 
writing  were  made  to  the  committee  concerning  the  standing  of  each  class  in  the  more 
important  studies,  the  general  order  and  discipline  of  the  class,  and  the  apparent  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  teacher.  This  was  the  first  official  oral  examination  made  in  the  city 
of  each  grammar-class  in  the  department.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  so  val- 
uable and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that  at  the  close  of  the  school-year  a  regular 
examining  teacher-at-large  was  elected.  Written  examinations  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
annual  promotions,  but*oral  examinations  have  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  ^ood  oral  examiner  is  a  traveling  normal-school- 
instructor,  suggesting  methods  of  teaching,  and  his  salary  is  a  trifling  expense  com- 
Eared  with  the  substantial  educxitional  benefits  resulting  to  the  school-department  from 
is  services. 

Gixuluation  from  grammar-ickools, — ^The  standard  of  graduation  from  the  nammar- 
schools  and  for  admission  to  the  high  schools  was  70  per  cent,  of  credits  on  the  whole 
examination.  Of  the  247  girls  that  graduated  from  the  grammar-schools.  211  entered 
the  girls'  high  school :  of  the  166  boys,  130  entered  the  boyr  high  school.  The  unusually 
large  number  of  graduates  from  the  grammar-schools  the  present  year  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  first-grade- classes  were  trained 
by  principals,  vice-principals,  and  head-assistants. 

Ariikm^ic — ^The  percentages  on  this  study  ranged  unusually  high :  44  pupils  gained 
100  per  cent,  of  credits  and  72  obtained  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  The  papers  were  char- 
acterized by  remarkable  exactness  in  answers  and  by  good  methods  of  analysis. 

Grammar. — In  this  study  about  100  pupils  obtained  from  DO  to  100  per  cent.  The 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  were  well  written,  and  many  classes  ranked  exceedingly 
high. 

Geography,— The  examination  in  physical  geography  was  quite  thorough,  but  the 
pupils  stood  the  test  well ;  55  gained  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

Mistary,— The  written  papers  on  this  study  were  remarkably  good.  Nearly  200  pnpils 
obtained  firom  90  to  100  per  cent. 

Spelling  and  reading,— The  spelling,  both  in  words  dictated  fh>m  the  reader  and  in  all 
the  written  exercises,  was  remarkably  good.  The  mistakes  were  most  numerous,  not  in 
the  regular  speUiog-exercises,  but  in  the  composition-exercis«)s.  The  examination  in 
word-analysis  was  difficult,  yet  many  pupils  were  perfect  and  nearly  all  stood  well. 
The  reading,  Judging  by  the  credits  given,  was  only  moderately  good.  In  fact,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  number  of  studies  pursued,  it  is  impossible  for  teaiohers  to  give  special 
attention  to  elocutionary  training. 

PefifiuiiM^ip.— The  specimens  of  writing  from  some  classes  were  exceedingly  fine  and 
XK>or  hand-writing  was  an  exception.  In  all  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
penmanship  is  very  thoroughly  taught.  Even  the  children  in  the  lowest  grade,  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  at  school,  are  able  to  write  quite  well  on  their  slates. 
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Cknmpo9iUon,— The  exercises  Id  this  important  branch  of  instruction  were  qnite 
thorough.  Some  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well,  but  few  reached  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  They  were  generally  better  in  technical  grammar — in  analyzing 
sentenoes  and  in  parsing— than  in  actually  writing  English.  Training  pupils  to  clearly 
express  their  thoughts  in  correct  English  is  one  of  the  most  difllonlt  tasks  of  the 
teacher.  It  requires  practice,  skill,  and  patience,  and  it 'must  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  t«xt-books.  If  less  attention  were  devoted  to  the  abstractions  of  technical  grammar 
and  more  care  given  to  plain  and  practical  composition,  the  study  of  language  would 
be  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  pupils. 

Drawing  and  mwic, — Many  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  exceedingly  well  done, 
bat  some  were  very  poor.  On  the  whole,  the  examination  showed  a  marked  advance 
over  the  results  of  previous  years.  The  first-  and  second-grade-classes  of  boys  have 
made  good  progress  in  architectural  drawing,  and  the  corresponding  classes  of  girls 
presented  fine  specimens  of  perspective  drawing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  primary 
schools  have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  school-room-blacklxM^s,  covered  with 
rvell-executed  drawings,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  children 
take  in  their  work.  The  new  graded  course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  cannot  £Edl  to  result  in  great  practical  good.  Skill  in  this  line  will  be  of  prac- 
tical valne  to  every  boy  who  may  engage  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  apart  from  this, 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  taste,  this  branch  of  school-study  is  of  great  importance. 
The  classes  in  industrial  drawing  are  in  need  of  charts  and  models,  which  can  be 
provided  at  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

The  examination  in  music  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is 
so  systematically  given  in  the  primary  grades  and  lower  grammar-grades  that  most 
pnpils  have  a  fair  Knowledge  of  music  wnen  they  graduate  from  the  grammar-schools. 

French  and  German, — ^The  examination  of  pupils  from  the  cosmopolitan  schools  in 
these  two  languages  exhibited  a  decided  improvement.  The  questions  were  very 
thorough,  but  many  pupils  passed  creditably  in  both,  and  also  stood  high  in  their 
English  studies.  There  were,  in  all,  60  pnpils  that  passed  in  one  or  both  of  these 
languages.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  cosmopolitan  schools  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  to  centralize  pupils  in  those  schools.  Partly  to  prevent  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  other  schools  and  partly  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes 
of  parents,  during  the  past  year  a  Special  teacher  of  French  or  German  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  sevenu  of  the  gntmmar  and  primary  schools. 

Modem  languages  in  pnhlio  schools. — ^There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  can  be  advantageously  pursued  in 
the  public  schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  many  other  Western  cities, 
the  stndy  of  the  German  language  has  been  extensively  introduced.  In  this  city,  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  popu&tion,  instruction  in  both  French  and  German  has 
been  strongly  demanded.  Some  schools  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  attempt 
to  introduce  instruction  in  French  in  many  primary  schools  has  proved  a  failure. 
This  instruction  interferes  with  the  English  course,  and,  to  a  majority  of  the  pnpils, 
the  smattering  of  the  language  acquired  is  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Phonography, — About  one  year  ago  tiie  committee  on  classification  reported  in  favor 
of  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  ofphonography  ftn*  a  period  of  three  months,  on  trial, 
in  the  first-grade  fframmar-classee  and  the  boyr  high  school.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
boys  have  pursued  the  study  with  interest  and  thorough  instruction  nas  been  given  ; 
but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  Judse  of  practical  results.  Out  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
pnpils  that  take  up  the  study  it  is  not  probable  that  many  will  continue  it  long  enough 
to  become  practical  phonogr^hio  reporters,  and  oonse<}uent]y  there  is  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  making  it  a  compulsory  stndy  in  the  common-school-course. 

Evening-schools, — ^Tliese  schools  have  now  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-school-system. They  confer  great  benefits  on  boys  who  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
day-schools  at  an  early  age  and  on  working  men  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  these  schools  hundreds 
of  boys  are  kept  from  idling  away  their  evenings  on  the  streets  or  in  low  places  of 
amusement.  The  evening-schools  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

Ihzring  the  past  year,  the  average  number  belonging,  in  all  the  evening-classes  taken 
together,  was  668,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  541.  The  whole  number  regis- 
tered was  746  boys  and  men  and  121  girls  and  young  women.  The  classes  in  indus- 
trial drawing  have  been  well  attended.  Suitable  models,  oasts,  and  charts  are  needed 
in  these  classes. 

City  evening  normal  school, — ^This  school  was  organized  about  one  year  ago,  mainly 
for  tlie  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  already  employed  in  the  department  to  secure  cer- 
tificates meeting  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the  new  standard  required  by  law.  The 
school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  fell  to 
100.  The  principal  studies  pursued  have  been  arithmetiCj  algebra,  and  grammar,  with 
oecasional  review-lessons  on  other  topics  required  in  examination.  In  connection  with 
the  regular  studies,  some  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  teaching ;  but  now 
that  most  of  the  teachers  have  secured  regular  certificates  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
more  attention  to  practical  methods  of  instruction  and  less  to  the  studies  of  the  schools. 
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There  sbonld  bo  a  class  in  drawing  and  one  for  instraotion  in  methods  of  teaching  yoca^ 
music. 

Changes  in  text-hooJcs. — The  school-law  passed  by  the  State-legislatnre,  1868-'69,  re- 
quired San  Francisco  to  conform  to  a  uniform  series  of  text-books.  The  city-board  of 
•education  has  carried  into  effect  the  changes  made  compulsory  by  the  action  of  the 
State-board  of  education  and  by  State-law. 

Some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  high-school  text-books  in  order  to  conform  fo 
the  series  used  in  the  State  University^  and  a  few  changes  were  made  in  scientific 
books  to  secure  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  researches.  These  changes,  however, 
were  comparatively  unimportant,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  aifiected  by 
them. 

Changes  in  the  course  of  study. — Several  amendments  to  the  course  of  stud^  were  made 
by  the  committee  on  classification  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  for  adop- 
tion.   Some  of  the  features  of  the  revised  course,  as  finally  adopted,  are  as  follows : 

On  account  of  the  time  eiven  to  industrial  drawing,  music,  and  phonography,  and 
in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  to  the  French  and  German  languages,  there  had  been, 
during  the  year,  a  standing  complaint  of  too  much  work  for  pupi&.  For  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  course  it  was  decided  to  cut  off  McGnffey's  Sixth  Reader  in  the  nrst- 
grade-classes,  supplying  its  place  by  a  review  of  the  Fifth  Reader  used  in  the  second 
grade,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  one  large  text-book. 

Change  in  method  of  teaching  geography. — It  was  the  opinion  of  many  teachers,  after  a 
trial  of  several  years  in  the  use  of  these  text-books  on  geography,  that  too  much  time 
was  devoted  to  memorizing  lessons  from  the  t^xt-books.  Changes  have  been  made  to 
obviate  this.  In  many  eastern  cities  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  nnmber  of  text- 
books on  geography,  on  account  of  the  growing  conviction  that  memorizing  hundreds 
of  pages  of  map-questions  and  descriptive  text  is  not  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  teachers  think 
that  the  method  of  teaching  physical  geography  by  means  of  relief-globes,  maps,  charts, 
and  oral  lessons,  is  too  difficult  or  is  impracticable,  the  course  will,  doubtless,  be  mod- 
ified so  as  to  allow  the  Monteith's  Physical  Geography  to  be  continued  in  the  two 
higher  grades.  Grammar  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  second  grade,  instead  of  the  third, 
the  elements  of  grammar  taught  orally  in  connection  with  reading-lessons  and  prac- 
tical exercises  in  writing  English  being  held  more  useful  to  beginners  than  the  memor- 
ized definitions  of  the  text-lKK)k. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  distributing  the  work  of 
two  years  through  four  years,  and  so  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  each 
year. 

Pupils  fail  in  English  composition. — The  examination-papers  from  our  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  past  have  shown  conclusively  that,  while  many  pupils  are  well  up  in  defi- 
nitions, parsing,  and  analysis,  comparatively  few  are  able  to  write  English  with  even 
a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  or  elegance. 

Introduction  of  the  Grube  system  of  tMching  arithmetic. — In  arithmetic,  the  new  conrse, 
in  addition  to  the  former  text-book-work,  includes  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the 
various  combinations  of  small  numbers,  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  **  Gmbe 
system."  During  the  year  one  or  two  low-grade-classes  in  each  of  the  large  primary 
schools  were  trained  according  to  this  method,  with  the  most  unqualified  success.  The 
main  object  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  four  elementary  rules  by  keeping  the  pupils 
limited  to  small  numbers  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension.  It  requires  the 
use  of  no  text-book  by  either  teacher  or  pupil,  but  does  require  some  efibrt  and  ori^- 
nality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  primary  grades  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  decimal  and  common  fractions,  limited  to  small  numbers. 

Greater  attention  given  to  English  composition. — Exercises  in  writing  English  are  in- 
troduced at  an  early  age  and  are  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  The  neces- 
sity for  greater  attention  to  composition  will  be  evident  from  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation-questions on  ^^mmar  and  composition,  in  which  specimen-sentences,  selected 
from  compositions  written  at  trial-examinations,  are  given  to  be  corrected. 

These  changes  have  been  made  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  revised  courses  of 
study  for  eastern  cities,  and,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  will  unquestionably  re- 
sult in  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  work,  both  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

School-directors. — ^The  metnod  of  choosing  school-ai rectors  has  been  a  notable  im- 
provement during  the  past  year  upon  the  old  plan.  The  new  law  provides  for  their 
election  at  large  from  the  whole  city,  instead  of  choosing  them  from  each  separate  dis- 
trict or  ward.  This  reform  is  in  consonance  with  the  idea  that  each  school-director 
owes  his  allegiance  and  service  primarily  and  pre-eminently  to  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  rather  than  to  the  particular  schools  that  constitute  his  own  district.  It 
is  a  safeguard,  too,  against  unjust  political  control,  which  works  injury  to  the  public- 
school-system. 

Ohcduoation  of  the  sexes. — ^There  is  a  perceptible  movement  of  public  opinion  toward 
the  natural  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  different  grades  of  all  the  schools.  Pres- 
ent appearances  indicate  the  gradual  extension  of  mixed  schools,  and,  at  no  remote  day, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  they  will  include  all  the  departments. 
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Salaries, — DnriDg  the  year,  the  pay  of  primary  as  well  as  grammar-assistants,  after 
foar  years*  approved  service,  has  been  increased  from  $67.50  to  $70  a  month,  an  advance 
of  $S0  a  year  upon  previoas  rates.  This  exceeds  the  salaries  paid  to  similar  positions 
in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 

Could  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  teachers'  corps  be  correspondingly  raised 
and  the  time  of  probation  proportionally  extended,  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  the 
lady  teachers  would  become  still  more  equitable  in  itself  and  profitable  to  the  publiC| 
whose  money  pays  such  salaries. 

Xew  course  of  study. — ^The  features  of  the  new  course  are  fewer  topics  in  each  prin- 
cipal branch  and  more  thorough  work  upon  each.  It  steadily  progresses  with  increas- 
ing satisfaction. 

In  connection  with  this,  President  GUman,of  the  State  University,  with  the  anxiety 
for  thorough  foundation-work  which  ever  characterizes  the  true  educator,  has  con- 
ferred with  the  principals  of  the  public  schools,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  still  more  pro- 
gressive and  symmetric  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools, 
that  it  may  become  more  harmonioas  and  practical,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to 
the  highest  department  in  the  university-course. 

Private  educational  institutions, — The  total  number  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  about  75.  Of  these  17  are  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  of  these  schools  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Total  number  of 
children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  that  have  attended  private  schools  fbr  the 
year.  5,005.  The  number  attending  public  schools  for  the  same  period,  20,202.  There 
are  also  about  1,100  under  6  years  of  age  at  the  different  infant-schools  and  about  900 
at  the  higher  private  schools  and  colleges. 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  value  of  school-lots,  furniture,  and  fixtures  is  estimated  at  $118,000.  The  schools 
consist  of  one  high,  one  ^ammar,  four  intermediate,  two  ungraded,  (one  of  them  for 
colored  children,)  and  nine  primary.  The  schools  are  kept  open  ten  months  in  the 
year,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $o3,215.  Total  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age, 
6,099.  Total  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  2,421.  Average  daily  attendance,  1,949. 
Number  of  scholars  studying  German,  149. 

Private  schools, — The  German-Lutheran  school,  Rev.  Matthias  Gothe,  principal,  is  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  numbers  some  160  scholars  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15. 

The  Sacramento  Seminary  is  a  school  for  young  ladies,  established  in  186.3,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hermon  Perry,  principals  and  proprietors.    It  is  well  patronized  and  flourishing. 

OAKLAND. 

The  school-department  has  grown  very  rapidly  within  the  last  year.  Children  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  entitled  to  State  apportionment,  2,292.  Children  under  5  years, 
1,110.  Attending  public  schools,  1,241 ;  attending  private  schools,  289 ;  attending  no 
school,  410. 

There  are  one  high  school,  two  grammar-schools,  four  primary  schools,  one  cosmopoli- 
tan  school,  and  one  ungraded  school,  with  a  total  of  35  classes.  The  average  monthly 
enrollment  is  1,462 ;  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  1,359 ;  average  daily  ati 
tendance,  1,266.    Number  of  pupils  examined,  1,263 ;  number  promoted,  737. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Information  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  following  institutions: 

(1)  The  Mills  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  opened  in  1871,  with  pupils  from 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  some  from  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Twenty-three  instructors  have  had  here  under  their 
training  more  than  400  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  and  a  class  of  36  young  ladies  has 
been  graduated.  It  has  recently  received  from  W.  H.  Raymond,  esq.,  $5,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  two  free  scholarships. 

(2)  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Benicia,  established  in  1852.  It  has  been  the  pioneer- 
school  of  Protestant  California  and  still  prospers.  Number  of  instructors,  8,  and  of 
stndenta,  72,  of  whom  30  are  in  a  preparatory  and  42  in  a  collegiate  course. 

(3)  San  Jos^  Institute  and  Business-College.  This  is  mainly  a  day-  and  boarding- 
school  for  both  sexes,  having  an  academic  department  and  business-college  in  addi- 
tion to  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar-schools.  Number  of  teachers,  8 ;  of  pupils 
in  the  a^^emic  department,  not  given.  The  business-college  is  conducted  on  the  now 
established  plan  of  actual  business-transactions  and  is  said  to  rank  in  efficiency  with 
the  best  in  the  State. 

(4)  The  €k)lden  Gate  Academy,  Oakland,  especially  intended  as  a  training-school  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  first-class  colleges  or  the  University  of  California,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  propose  to  enter,  without  collegiate  instruction,  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  near  wnich  it  is  located.  Although  in- operation  but  two  years,  it  has  90 
students,  under  the  care  of  4  resident  teachers,  besides  supplementary  instructors  in 
drawing,  music,  and  modern  languages.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  make  this  an 
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academv  of  the  same  high  grade  as  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  MassachosettB, 
or  the  Wllliston  Seminary  at  East  Hampton. 

(5)  Urban  Academy,  San  Francisco.  In  operation  for  9  years.  A  preparatory  school 
for  college ;  much  attention  is  also  given  to  modern  languages.  Teachers,  5 ;  number 
of  scholars,  not  siven. 

(6)  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  Napa  City,  with  4  male  and  4  female  teachers,  3  years 
in  its  course,  and  130  pupils.  Drawing  and  music  are  taught ;  30  pupils  in  the  classical 
course ;  10  in  that  of  modem  languages.  There  is  a  small  chemic  laboratory  and 
cabinet  of  philosophic  apparatus,  with  a  library  of  300  volumes. 

(7)  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco,  with  11  female  teachers 
and  an  average  of  300  scholars.  Nine  years  in  course ;  drawing,  music,  and  modem 
languages  embraced  in  it.    Library,  1,000  volumes. 

(8)  Laurel  Hall,  San  Mateo,  with  2  male  and  5  female  teachers  and  35  female  pupils. 
Course.  4  years,  embracing  English,  French,  and  German,  of  which  last  two  languages 
30  of  tne  pupils  are  students ;  drawine  and  music  taught ;  there  is  a  small  collec- 
tion of  philosophic  apparatuses  and  a  library  of  i^  volumes. 

(9)  Grass  Valley  High  School,  with  2  made  and  2  female  teachers  and  70  male  and 
50  female  scholars.  Three  years  course,  embracing  the  classical  and  modem  langnages,  15 
bein^  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter.  A  chemic  and  philo- 
sophic apparatus  and  a  library.of  about  300  volumes. 

(10)  The  Vallc^o  High  School,  with  2  male  teachers,  16  male  and  24  female  pupils. 
Course,  3  years,  embracing  classical  and  modem  languages,  25  students  being  iu  the 
former.    Library,  50  books  of  reference. 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  preparation  of  students  for  colleges,  universities,  or  scientific  schools,  there 
are  the  Caiifomia  Military  Academy  at  Oiucland  and  the  Oakland  High  School,  with 
an  aggregate  of  258  students,  182  in  scientific  and  76  in  classical  studies.  The  133  students 
in  this  military  academy  all  pursue  a  scientific  course,  the  first  (or  highest)  class  nnm- 
bering  10,  the  second  43,  the  third  53,  and  the  fourth  28.  There  are  10  instmctors.  The 
value  of  grounds  and  buildings  is  |85,000 ;  the  school  has  a  library,  a  chemic  labora- 
tory, a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymna- 
sium. Oakland  High  School  has  125  pupils,  49  in  scientific  and  76  in  classical  studies ; 
there  are  3  years  In  course;  the  advanced  class  numbers  22;  in  the  senior  grade 
are  also  22;  in  the  junior,  28;  and  in  the  third,  53.  There  are  3  regular  and  3  special 
instructors.  The  library  numbers  400  volames;  there  is  a  small  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  a  philosophic  apparatus. 

CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BUND. 

The  receipts  here  from  all  sources  to  August,  1873,  have  been  $89,389.38 ;  the  expend- 
itures, $89,190.62.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  received  have  been  13 ;  the  blind,  17 ; 
dischargea,  of  the  former,  8 ;  of  the  latter,  1 ;  died,  1 ;  remaining  number,  93.  The  in- 
mates are  now  clothed,  as  well  as  fed  and  taught,  at  State-expense ;  an  organ  has  been 
pat  up  in  the  chapel  from  a  fund  contributed  by  private  persons  and  efforts  are  in 
progress  to  beautify  the  grounds  and  improve  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Mechanical 
and  musical  training  are  added  to  the  literary,  the  musical  t«ing  of  course  for  the  blind 
alone ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies,  the  deaf  and  dumb  having  gone  from  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons 
up  to  algebra  and  natural  theology  through  the  various  intermediate  books  and  the 
blind  through  written  and  mentol  arithmetic  to  algebra  and  geometry,  with  history, 
physiology,  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  &c. 

UNIVERSFFYOF  CALIFORNIA.^ 

This  institution  entered  upon  its  fifth  annual  session  September  23, 1873,  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  halls  erected  for  it  by  legislative  grants,  on  the  hills  at  Berkeley,  overlook- 
ing San  Francisco. 

The  courses  of  study  at  Berkeley  aro  divided  between  two  fiEumlties,  closely  co-opera- 
tive with  one  another  and  usually  meeting  as  a  single  body. 

I.  The  College  of  Lettere.—ThiB  includes  the  usual  classical  course,  with  instruction  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The 
degree  to  which  it  leads  is  tnat  of  bachelor  of  arts*  A  modification  may  be  made 
in  this  course,  substituting  for  one  or  both  of  the  ancient  languages  certain  otner  studies 
in  modem  literature  and  scienocj  and  the  degree  for  this  course  will  be  bachelor  of 
philosophy. 

II. — The  CoUegee  of  Science  and  (he  Arte, — These  include  colleges  of  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, and  chemistry.  They  provide  an  introductoiy  course  of  two  years  in  math* 
ematios  and  the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  In  German,  French,  and  English, 
with  advanced  courses  of  two  years  each,  in  which  the  studies  aro  chiefly  in  the  spe- 

*  A  iMver  spaoe  than  can  nsaally  be  given  to  »  single  institntion  is  bestowed  on  this,  (l)  becaose  of 
its  imponance  as  the  university  oF  the  chief  Pacific  State  and  (3)  becanse  it  seems  likely  to  beooas  a 
pattern  of  the  highest  Htyle  of  training  fur  the  whole  gronp  of  the  Pacific  States. 
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.  GitJties  first  named.  Other  specialtieB,  sach  as  mining  and  mechanical  engineering, 
^ill  from  time  to  time  he  added.  The  degree  in  the  colleges  of  science  and  the  arts  is 
bachelor  of  philosophy.  The  stndents  in  the  several  coorses  are  required  to  obtain 
knowledge  <tt  other  subjects  than  those  which  distinctively  pertain  to  their  specialty, 
the  olyect  being  to  provide  a  liberal  culture,  adapted  to  the  various  callings  of  modern 
society. 

Special  stDdents,  properly  qualified,  may  pursue  the  study  of  particular  branchee 
without  following  in  full  any  prescribed  course ;  but  this  permission  is  accorded  only 
to  those  who  have  already  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  knowledge.  When 
such  students  give  all  their  time  to  study  in  the  university,  they  are  distinguished  b^ 
the  designation  of  **  students-at-large''  and  are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  uni 
versity. 

Coursm  of  instrut^ion.— The  courses  of  instruction  may  be  grouped  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

MUitary  sdenoe,  including  tactical  instruction  in  the  field  and  lectures  on  the  art 
of  war. 

Pkifsia  andmeekanicSf  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by  exper- 
imental demonstrations  and  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Geology  and  natural  hiatorif,  commencing  in  the  sophomore-class  with  botany,  fol- 
lowed by  the  physiolo^  of  vegetable  growth  and  reproduction,  zoology,  and  geoiogy. 

Math^natic8y  which  includes  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  mensuration,  an- 
alytic geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculas. 

AgrvadiuTf  and  agricultural  chemistry^  by  experimental  and  illustrated  lectures,  reci- 
tations, essays,  and  class-discussions,  and  in  the  practical  application  of  principles 
upon  the  university-grounds.  The  university-domain  is  being  developed,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  every  capability  of  the  State  for  special  culture,  whether  of  forests,  fruits, 
or  field-crops.  It  will  be  the  station  where  new  plants  and  processes  will  be  tested, 
and  the  results  made  known  to  the  public. 

LaHn  andCtrtekj  in  which  Professor  Kellosg,  with  aid  from  Professor  Bunnell,  will 
aim  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  those  languages  to  our  own,  prominence  being 
given  in  the  classical  course  to  such  works,  preceptive  or  illustrative,  as  bear  on  the 
art  of  public  speaking. 

Modem  languages^  in  which  the  study  of  French  and  German  is  required  of  all  the 
candidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  while  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian  is  optional. 

Englith  language,  rhetoric^  and  history,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  and  the 
history  of  English  literature,  the  science  of  rhetoric,  the  practice  of  composition,  and 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 

CwU  engineering  and  astronomgy  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  and  the  use  of 
text-books,  globes,  charts,  and  works  of  reference,  instruction  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment being  strongly  re-enforced  by  the  employment  of  valuable  models  of  bridges, 
trusses,  arches,  topography,  &c.,  and  numerous  diagrams  and  photographs  of  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  engineering  structures  throughout  this  country  and  Europe. 

Chemiatnf  and  metidlurgv,  the  course  in  chemistry  extending  through  three  years, 
students  of  the  Junior  ana  senior  classes  pnrsuiuji^  the  general  principles  of  the  science 
and  their  application  to  analytic  and  metallurgic  chemistry  and  to  mineralogy,  and 
spending  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory. 

Oeodeeg  and  astronomy,  including  the  theory  and  use  of  astronomic  instruments  and 
the  solution  of  the  various  problems  arising  m  practical  astronomy. 

College  of  Zatr.— Professor  Field  will  have  charge  of  this  department  when  the  full 
organization  of  the  university  shall  have  been  completed. 

Fine  arts,  (optional  studies. )~Student8  already  proficient  In  the  studies  laid  down 
in  the  general  scheme,  who  have  extra  time  at  their  disposal,  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty,  pursue,  under  competent  instructors,  a  further  course  in  drawing, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew. 

i«rf«r«.— During  the  winter,  a  special  course  of  lectures  is  annually  given  by  the 
president  and  professors  of  the  university,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  San  Francisco. 

Library,  collections,  and  gifts,— The  library  of  the  university  numbers  over  eleven 
Uionsand  volumes.  It  has  been  largely  increased  by  generous  donations  during  the 
past  year. 

President  Oilman,— To  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  its  laborious  president  the  univer- 
sity is  largely  indebted  for  its  success.  A  recent  article  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  which 
has  been  from  the  beginning  the  exponent  of  whatever  was  best  in  the  literary  influ- 
ences of  ihe  Pacific  coast,  says  of  him : 

**  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  talent  for  turning  everything  touched  by  them 
into  gold.  All  ventures  turn  out  fortunately  There  is  a  better  gift  than  this :  it  is 
the  half-unconscious  power  of  infiuencing  other  men  to  bestow  their  wealth  wisely 
and  beneficently,  the  faculty  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  others  in  a  good  cause. 
When  the  University  of  California  fonnd  such  a  man,  it  was  started  on  a  new 
career  of  prosperity.    There  was  no  perfunctory  begging  to  be  done,  no  preachments 
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about  the  value  of  a  liberal  education,  and  no  poor  face  to  be  made  up.  Busy  men 
lent  a  willins  ear  when  there  were  a  few  quiet  utterances  from  a  full  and  gen- 
erous mind.  It  never  before  seemed  so  good  and  grand  a  thing  to  put  broad 
shoulders  to  this  and  that  plan  for  helping  the  university,  and  to  push  these  plans 
up  to  a  successful  termination.  A  suggestion  dropped  here  and  there  wisely  was 
enough.  A  strong  man,  who  puts  his  soul  into  the  work,  carries  with  him  the  inspira- 
tion of  hopefulness.  Every  body  else  is  made  hopeful,  and  out  of  this  spring  plans, 
suggestions,  and  quiet  benefactions.  The  hearts  of  many  have  hence  warmed  toward 
the  university  as  never  previously  and  a  growing  interest  has  been  manifested  by  a 
large  increase  of  gifts.  When  Agassiz  wanted  money  for  his  museum,  he  had  only  to 
name  the  necessary  sum  to  find  it  at  his  disposal ;  so  President  Gilman  asks  for  nothing 
iu  vain." 

6AKTA  BARBARA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1869.  It  contains  a  school  for  both  sexes.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  physical  culture,  as  it  has  an  excellent  gymnasium,  fitted  up  with 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  practicing  both  heavy  and  light  gymnastics.  Modem 
languages,  music,  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
are  taught  by  the  best  instructors. 

FRAXCISCAII  COLLEGE. 

Location,  Santa  Barbara.  Opened  for  students  1868.  Affords  a  good  English  and 
classical  education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Library  of  2,500  volumes.  Expenses 
for  session  of  ten  months,  $200. 


COLLEGE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


Located  at  Benicia. 


The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  a  thorough  physical,  mental, 

and  religious  training:  health,  learning,  and  a  Christian  character.  Military  instruc- 
tion is  given  daily,  and  all  cadets  are  required  to  participate  in  the  drill.  Number  of 
students,  124 ;  number  of  instructors,  10.  Two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  $175  per 
term. 

COLLEGE  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

It  is  located  at  San  Jos^,  with  2  male  and  21  female  teachers ;  350  students  in  a  pre- 
paratory course  and  36  in  a  collegiate,  which  latter  includes  music,  drawing,  painting, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  A  philosophic  cabinet,  natural-history-museum  and 
gymnasium  are  possessed,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Location,  Santa  Rosa.  In  a  prosperous  condition  :  259  students  in  attendance  the 
past  year.  The  faculty  consists  of  six  professors  and  four  instructors.  A.  L.  Fitzgerald, 
principal. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  latest  returns  for  1873 : 
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Names  of  aniveriities 
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California  College 

College  of  Oar  Lady  of 
Gandaluoe* 

4 

6 
7 
13 

5 

10 

100 
30 

50 
40 

$30.0C0 

$35,000 

1,000 
500 

Franciscan  College 

Hesperian  College 

MiMionary  College  of 

St.  Augustine 

Pacific  Methodist  Col- 

lege..... 

2,600 

.... 

115 
67 

203 

28 
25 
52 

40,000 
30,000 

30,000 
30,000 
30,300 

$16,666 

$16,  m 

$L,0C0 

$4,000 
30.000 
11,000 

160 
1,700 

2,200 



500 

St   lortiRtinii  Colleire* 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Vincent's  College... 
Santa  Clara  College  . .. 

Univerulty  College 

University  of  California 
University  of  the  Pa- 
cific  

11 
4 

27 
7 

18 

7 

216 

53 
60 

201) 
90 

25,000 

266,660 
7,520 

60, 000 

n^ooo 

1,000 

1^,000 

10.500 

.... 

102 

34 

42.000 

40.000 

35.030 

3,200 

4,700 

2,000 

*No  report  for  lfc<73. 
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PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAJtT. 

This  aemioary  commenced  its  work  of  instraction  in  San  Francisco,  in  1669;  in  1871 
took  poeeeasion  of  the  propertv  which  it  now  holds  in  the  city  of  Oakland.  It  has 
cradnated  two  classes  in  the  full  course  of  three  years  and  one  in  a  two-years  course. 
It  has  two  professors,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  instruction. 

Besides  this  institution,  nearly  $70,000  is  pledged  toward  the  endowment  of  a  Pres- 
byterian theological  seminary  in  San  Francisco. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  real  estate  and  other  property  of  the  Toland  Medical  College  has  been  donated 
recently,  by  its  founder,  to  the  State  University,  under  whose  auspices  its  operations 
will  hereauer  be  conducted. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  is  now  the  medical  department  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  numbers,  in  its  efficient  corps  of  professors,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  State. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

The  leading  commercial  school  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Over  600  pupils  in  attendance 
daring  the  past  year.  Until  recently,  ladies  have  not  been  received  into  the  college,  but 
they  are  now  admitted  into  all  the  school-departments.  There  are  now  25  ladies 
in  attendance.  A  telegraph-institute  is  connected  with  the  college :  number  of  in- 
structors, 14.  The  system  of  instruction  is  so  thorough  and  practical  that  the  grad- 
uates are  fitted  to  pass  from  the  school-room  to  the  counting-room. 


SACRAMENTO  BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

Founded  1673.  A  practical  business-training  school  for  the  young  and  middle-aged 
of  either  sex.  Open  day  and  evening  throughout  the  year.  Scholarship  for  lull 
eoorse,  good  for  one  year,  $75 ;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  150 ;  number  of 
teachers,  4. 

PACIFIC  BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

Located  in  San  Francisco.  Founded  in  February,  1865,  by  Prof.  M.  K.  Landen ;  fac- 
ulty numbers  14.  The  college  embraces  five  departments :  commercial,  assaving,  tele- 
graphy, academic,  and  preparatory ;  number  of  students,  453.    Both  sexes  admitted. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  TH£0L06T. 
Padfle  Theological  Seminary 

7 

4 

2 

4 

13 

7 

$125,000 
125,000 

$75,000 

$46,000 

$3,520 

2,000 

Theological  Seminary  of  San  Franclico . . . 

SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE. 

HeiHeal  College  of  the  Pacific,  (Univer- 
•ity  of  the  Pacific) 

3,000 

Kedleal  Department,  Univergity  of  Cal- 
ifornia   --- ^^,,-^,-,,^,,.,-- 

18 
18 

15,000 

65,000 

SCHOOL  OP  SCnENQE. 

College  of  Agrlcnltnre   and   Mechanic 
Art#|  Unlvertity  of  CalifomiA » ,  t  - 

10,500 

CALIFORNIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Organized  in  1853.  President,  George  Davidson.  Renewed  interest  has  heen  awak- 
ened among  those  of  scientific  instincts  hv  a  visit  from  Professor  Agassiz  during  the 
past  year.  His  stirring  apx>eal  in  hehalf  of  science  at  the  reception  given  him  by  the 
academy  aronsed  an  extensive  desire  for  scientific  study  and  Investigation.  As  a 
conseqnence,  an  addition  of  78  resident  and  corresponding  members  and  11  life-mem- 
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bers  has  been  made  to  the  academy,  making  a  total  of  175  members,  and  Mr.  James 
Lick,  a  pioneer  of  the  State,  who  has  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  has  made  it  a  generous 
gifb  of  land.  He  also  proposes  the  magnificent  scheme  of  erecting  an  observatory  npon 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  eveiy  variety  of  apparatus  commen- 
surate therewith,  including  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size  and  most  consummate  work- 
manship, with  masters  of  observation  and  with  ample  funds  reserved  to  devise  other 
instruments  and  methods.  Years  hence  the  James  Lick  Observatory  may  be  not  only 
the  pride  of  the  State,  but  of  the  nation.* 
Auditions  to  the  museum  of  the  academy  have  been  liberal  and  are  of  neat  value 


and  interest.  Harry  Edwards,  esq.,  has  made  rare  and  valuable  ^fts  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  library,  however,  is  still  sadly  deficient.  Much  material  collected  on  the 
coast  cannot  be  described  for  want  of  works  of  reference,  and,  of  necessity,  must  await 
description  or  identification  or  be  sent  East,  when  the  credit  accrues  to  others.  The 
academy  is  about  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters. 

THE  SAX  FRANCISCO   ART-ASSOCIATION. 

The  San  Francisco  Art- Association  has  recently  received  fix)m  Europe  casts  from  the 
antique,  with  other  models  and  studies,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  design  to 
be  established  under  its  care.  The  school  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Properly  man- 
aged, under  competent  teachers,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  educational  histoi^  of 
California ;  will  develop  and  utilize  a  great  deal  of  nascent  capacity,  not  to  say  genius ; 
will  increase  the  amenities  of  local  society  and  elevate  the  character,  while  enhancing 
the  rewards,  of  local  industry.  The  laws  of  the  State  have  long  made  provision 
for  elementary  art-instruction.  Drawing  is,  and  haa  been  for  many  years,  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  though  only  to  a  slight  extent  outside  of  the  cities.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  deficiency  oi  skilled  teachers  in  this  specialty,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
mere  conventional  work  after  formal  copies,  whence  little  orielnality  and  nature- work 
have  resulted.  Still,  any  instruction  in  an  art  which  trains  the  fingers  and  eyes,  and 
maked  the  mind  more  observant  of  form,  is  better  than  none.  Common-school  drawing- 
tuition  is  improving,  and  the  extension  of  its  advantages  in  decorative,  architectural, 
and  mechanical  branches  to  the  niffht-schools  is  especially  gratifying.  Still,  with  everv 
improvement  of  the  common-school  elementary  system,  there  must  be  needed  an  acad- 
emy exclusively  devoted  to  art- tuition,  aiming  at  fine  art,  at  high  art  even,  and  meant 
to  develop  designing  capacity  in  various  departments.  The  common  schools  cannot 
well  have  casts ;  hence  drawing  from  the  round,  and  ultimately  from  life,  must  be 
done  in  the  academy  of  the  art-association,  which  will  also  be  able  to  command  tho 
services  of  teachers  experienced  in  the  foreign  schools  and  methods,  who  are  both  good 
draughtsmen  and  good  colorists.  Upon  the  employment  of  such  teachers  will  depend 
the  success  and  merit  of  tiie  San  Francisco  school  of  desi^. 

Growth  of  the  aswdiUum, — ^Thus  far,  the  association  has  advanced  with  wise  and 
well-considered  stieps  toward  its  grand  aim.  Organized  on  a  very  popular  plan,  which 
attracts  members  from  the  class  that  aims  at  social  enjoyment  or  display,  it  has  been 
able  to  accumulate  the  nucleus  for  both  a  libraiy  and  a  school.  With  only  a  score  or  two 
of  members  at  its  start,  two  years  ago,  and  no  rooms  but  what  it  leased  occasionally 
for  a  sfngle  night,  it  soon  made  its  receptions  the  most  refined  social  events  and  attracted 
a  membership  sufficient  to  justify  it  in  having  permanent  and  convenient  rooms.  In  these 
quarters  it  has  been  able  to  give  several  fine  public  exhibitions,  embracing  numerous 
admirable  foreign  pictures  in  addition  to  the  increasingly  good  work  of  resident  artists. 
Latterly,  the  artists  have  formed  the  Graphic  Club  in  connection  with  the  association, 
and  meet  in  its  rooms  weekly  for  impromptu  sketching  on  a  given  theme.  The  efforts 
of  the  association  have  given  a  higher  status  to  the  profession  of  art,  have  fostered  good 
feeling,  fellowship,  and  healthy  competition  among  the  artists,  and  have  awakened  a 
wide  interest  in  tne  subject  of  art-education. 

Membership  and  resources, — Its  membership  numbers  now  over  600,  of  whom  about 
80  are  life-members,  whose  fees  of  $100  each  have  helped  to  pay  for  fitting  up  rooms 
and  starting  an  art-library,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,000,  which  is  drawing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  The  monthly  dues  •  meet  all  current  expenses  and 
the  exhibitions,  although  the  admission-fee  has  been  hitherto  very  small,  afford  a  small 
profit.  Through  the  friendly  infiuence  of  the  French  consul,  the  French  Government 
was  led  to  present  the  association  with  a  veiy  valuable  set  of  casts,  which,  with  other 
casts  and  flat  studies  bought  by  the  association,  will  serve  to  equip  a  school  of  design. 

oks< 


The  association  also  possesses  a  valuable  small  library  of  text-books  on  art,  partly  tlie 
gifts  of  liberal  friends  and  partly  bought.  It  will  need  both  more  materiaJ  and  more 
money  to  put  its  school  on  the  right  basis;  but  it  can  hardly  be  that  it  will  fail  of  all  the 
support  it  requires.  Many  of  its  members  are  wealthy  and  influential,  and,  besides  what 
they  may  do,  the  legislature  may  make  an  appropriation  in  furtherance  of  its  important 
objects.  The  school  of  design  may  be  made  an  adjunct  of  the  State  University,  without 

*  In  the  New  York  School  Journal  of  November  83,  it  is  stated  that  a  site  for  this  obiorvatorv  has 
been  selected  on  a  promontory  mnning  out  into  Lake  Tahoe,  6,518  feet  above  the  eea-level,  within  thirty 
hoars'  travel  from  San  Francisco,  andwhere  there  is  never  more  than  4  feet  of  snow. 
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either  saddling  it  upoD  the  latter  or  destroying  the  mobility  of  its  plan  or  the  individu 
ality  of  its  maDagement.  Aided  by  the  State,  as  one  of  the  colleges  formini^  the  nniver- 
0ity,  it  would  be  open  to  the  students  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  drawing  pupils  of 
the  common  schools  who  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  simple  elemen^^s.  Public  and 
private  means  and  influence  would  thus  be  combined  to  make  an  efficient  Institution, 
which  miffht  still  be  kept  under  the  management  of  adepts  and  disinterested  friends. 
Until  snch  an  arrangment  can  be  made,  the  school  of  design  must  exact  fees  from  pu- 
pils soflScient  to  meet  the  costs  of  tuition ;  for,  after  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  school- 
room and  providing  casts  and  studies,  the  most  the  association  can  afford  t.odo  from  its 
present  income  is  to  give  rent  and  gas  free  and  supervise  the  business,  though  in  ad- 
dition it  may  have  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  pupilage  fees  and  guarantee  to  teach- 
ers the  payment  of  their  salaries. 

SCHOOL  OF  BfECHAKIC  ARTS,  8AK  FRANCISCO. 

President  Oilman,  of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  on  the  evening  of  January 
3, 1874,  before  the  Mechanics^  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  lecture  on  "  The  modes  of  pro- 
moting scientific  and  industrial  education  in  large  towns,''  describing  the  systems  of  the 
Maftsachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  the  art- 
Bchools  of  Boston,  and  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  In  concluding  he  read  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  himself  and  certain  leading^  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
in  which,  on  nis  part,  was  stated  the  need  of  totablishing  in  the  city  a  school  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  on  their  part  was  pledged  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually  for  two  years 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  After  reading  the  two  letters,  the  president 
uiid:  ''Gentlemen,  the  thing  is  done.  It  will  not  be  long  before  plans  will  be  drawn, 
and  we  shall  witness  the  aspirations  of  our  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  en- 
terprise and  help  it." 

Jhe  money  pledged  is,  according  to  a  plan  of  President  Oilman,  to  be  deposited  with 
three  or  five  trustees,  who,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  seven,  shall  disburse  it  and 
manage  the  whole  enterprise.  A  man  of  scientific  education,  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dustrial applications  of  science,  is  -to  be  made  director  of  the  school,  with  a  corps  of 
from  five  to  ten  assistants  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  science  and  art.  Popu- 
lar lectures  on  the  most  recent  and  useful  discoveries  in  these  lines  are  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  these  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  evenings,  or  earl^  momiligs,  or  holiday - 
times,  at  which  the  industrial  classes  can  attend.  The  instruction  given  is  to  embrace 
chemistry,  mechanics,  industrial  drawing,  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  resources, 
and,  in  domestic  and  political  economy,  uie  conditions  of  social  and  individual  hap- 
piness. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  organized  in  1866  and  incorporated  under  the 
code  in  1873.    Ira  B.  Rankin  is  president. 

The  membership,  exclusive  of  life  and  honorary  members,  is  186.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  weekly  rehearsals  is  about  100.  The  society  is  out  of  debt,  with  a  fund  of  up- 
wards of  $2,000  in  bank.  Its  library  consists  of  the  oratorios  of  Elijah,  The  Creation, 
The  Messiah,  David,  Sampson,  The  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  St  Peter,  from  100  to  150 
numbers  of  each. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  city  of  San  Francisco  does  anything  for  the  education  of 
the  Chinese.  There  are  no  public  schools  for  them.  There  are  some  twelve  thousand 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  and  several  times  that  number  in  the  State.  The 
number  m  Chinese  children  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  about  two  hundred.  The  Chi- 
nese pay  something  like  one-twentieth  part  of  the  tax  of  the  city,  of  which  a  propor- 
tion IS  for  schools  ;  yet  for  their  benefit  there  is  no  public  school,  either  day  or  even- 
ioff.  The  teaching  of  the  Chinese  is  confined  entirely  to  the  work  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutioDS. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  FOR  CHINESE. 

This  mission  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  I.  M.  Condit.  It 
^as  established  some  twenty  years  ago  and  is  supported  bv  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  an  evening-school  for  adults  and  boys.  The  average 
nomber  in  attendance  the  present  vear  is  nearly  one  hundred.  These  are  in  all  grades 
of  ftdvancement,  from  alphabet-scholars  to  such  as  read  intelligently.  There  are  also 
classes  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history.  The  Chinese  are  all  eager  to 
learn  English  and  many  of  them  show  much  facility  in  accxuiring  it.  These  pupils 
are  of  various  grades,  some  connected  with  business-bouses,  some  m  work-shops,  and 
some  servants  in  families.  There  is  a  growing  inclination  with  those  who  have  been 
loDgcr  under  educational  training  to  conform  to  American  ways  and  customs.  There 
are  connected  with  this  school  religious  services  in  their  own  language,  which  are 
largely  attended  and  by  which  many  are  broagbt  to  understand  our  religion. 

Bat,  after  all,  the  great  instrumentalities  for  bringing  this  people  to  a  higher  state  of 
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ciyilizatiou  come  from  coLtact  with  our  enlifi^htenment  and  a  knowledge  of  oar  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  sciences.  Much  can  be  accomplished  among  the  adult  portion  of  this 
people,  but  the  great  work  must  be  done  among  the  young.  This  feature  of  the  woriL 
18  improving,  as  the  number  of  children  is  on  the  increase  and  more  and  more  of  these 
attend  the  schools.  The  increase  must  be  necessarily  slow,  as  there  are  yet  but  few 
Chinese  families.  The  Sabbath-schools  for  the  Chinese  connected  with  the  churches 
are  having  a  marked  effect  upon  their  improvement,  as  well  as  the  day-schools. 

MISSION  DAY-SCHOOL  FOR  CHINESE. 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  C.  IT.  Cole  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies'  Union  Society 
of  San  Francisco.  There  are  54  children  of  Chinese  parentage,  ages  ranging  from  5 
to  16  years.  The  school  has  two  daily  sessions,  English  being  taught  in  the  morning 
by  Mrs.  Cole  and  Chinese  in  the  atternoou  by  a  native  teacher.  Both  sexes  are  in 
daily  attendance. 

METHODIST  MISSION  FOR  CHINESE. 

Mission-house  erected  in  1870.  On  the  main  floor  are  thre«  school-rooms;  on  the 
second  floor,  two.  The  third  floor  contains  four  fine  rooms,  used  as  an  asylum  for 
Chinese  women  and  girls  who  may  be  saved  from  lives  of  slavery  and  shame.  Total 
cost  of  property,  $32,000.  The  schools  are  graded  into  four  classes,  employing  four  experi- 
enced teachers,  and  are  open  every  evening  of  the  week,  except  Saturday.  Tuition, 
|1  per  month. 

BAPTIST  MISSION  FOR  CHINESE, 

Rev.  John  Francis,  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  is  in  charge  of 
this  school,  with  one  Chinese  and  six  American  assistants. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  report  from  headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  Qeneral  Schofield 
commander,  says:  '*Each  post  in  the  Army  has  a  post-fund,  which  accrues  from  the 
savings  of  the  post-bakery.  A  council  consisting  of  the  three  officers  next  in  rank  to 
the  commander  controls  tbis'fund,  one  authorized  expenditure  for  which  is  post-schools. 
The  chaplain  of  the  post  is  the  school-master,  and  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  is  appointed  school-master  by  the  council.  The  children  of  the 
soldiers  can  go  to  this  school  and  any  of  the  soldiers,  but  attendance  is  not  compulsory. 
There  are  no  data  giving  the  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance  upon  these 
schools." 

MECHANICS*  DELIBERATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

Location,  San  Francisco.  The  objects  of  this  association,  as  stated  by  the  president, 
are :  "  to  discuss  labor- reforms,  and  more  particularly  a  system  of  labor-schools,  wherein 
boys  and  girls  may  labor  and  learn  a  trade  as  part  of  their  education  in  the  common 
schools ;  to  prepare  bills  for  laws  to  carry  out  their  conclusions  and  to  present  them 
to  the  legislature  for  adoption.*' 

In  pursuance  of  these  ideas,  Hon.  E.  D.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  assembly's  commit- 
tee on  education,  reported,  on  May  14, 1873,  resolutions  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training-snip,  where  boys  may  be  sent  ia.nd  daily  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  in  seamanship,  to  be  thereafter  shipped,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, into  the  marine  service.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Col.  J.  C.  Zabriskie  offered  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  labor-schools  to  embrace  both  male  and  female  pupils,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  education.  The  resolutions  of  Judge  Sawyer  had  mean- 
while, at  his  request,  been  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  they  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  city-board  of  supervisors,  a  migority  of  whom  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  proposal  to  establish  a  training-ship  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
committee  had  also  opened,  through  Senator  Sargent,  a  correspondence  with  the  Navy 
Department,  at  Washington,  and  found  that  the  proposition  met  with  favor  there.  On 
the  22d  of  October,  a  committee,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  bills  upon  the  subject  bad 
been  referred,  reported  back  two  bills,  one  giving  the  city-board  of  supervisore  charge 
of  the  training-ship  and  the  other  giving  the  board  of  education  charge  of  the  labor- 
system  in  the  common  schools.  The  report  of  the  commitree  was  accepted  and  it 
was  instructed  to  consult  with  members  of  the  legislature  and  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  these  bills. 

PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

During  the  year  244  children  have  found  a  home  in  this  pioneer-charity  of  the  State. 
During  this  period  67  have  been  removed  by  friends,  27  have  been  placed  in  families, 
and  7  have  been  adopted,  leaving  143  at  present  as  inmates  of  the  asvlum.  Of  this 
number,  125  attend  school.  This  institution  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  band- 
some  legacies  during  the  year :  one  of  $25,000,  from  Abner  Barker,  esq. ;  one  of  $3,000, 
from  C.  J.  E.  Fahlstein ;  another  of  |3,000  from  William  Pierce. 
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PACIFIC  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AND  HOME  SOCIETY. 

Total  uumber  of  children  in  the  asylam,  25,  3  beinc:  provided  for  in  private  families. 
The  affairs  of  the  home  are  in  a  moet  favorable  cooditioD,  the  members  and  patrons 
having  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

ladies'  PROTECTION  AND  REUEF  SOCIETY. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  with  this  noble  charity.  There  are  134 
pupils  in  the  school,  which  is  divided  into  three  departments,  viz :  infant,  intermediate, 
aod  grammar.  The  most  advanced  classes  in  the  highest  grade  study  mental  and  writ- 
tea  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  word-analysis,  grammar,  and  composition.  There 
are  singing-lessons  to  all  the  pupils  twice  every  week. 

SACRAMENTO  PROTESTANT  ORPH.iN  ASYLUTkl. 

The  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  year.  The  family,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  numbered  60.  During  the  year  36  have  entered  and  25 
have  been  provided  with  homes.    There  are  at  present  in  the  institution  55  orphans. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  DAY-SCHOOL  AND  HALF-ORPHANAGE. 

Location,  Sacramento.  This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  and  provides,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  a  large  number  of  unfortunate  children. 

GOOD  TEMPLARS'  H03fE  FOR  ORPHANS. 

Location,  Vallejo.  Property  valued  at  $40,000.  It  shelters  60  children.  It  is  open 
to  the  homeless  children  from  all  portions  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  It 
is  in  no  sense  exclusive :  it  receives  all.  A  school,  under  the  management  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  institution. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Location,  Bay  View,  near  San  Francisco.  In  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  There 
is  a  farm  of  53  acres,  on  which  is  established,  also,  a  branch  institution  for  very 
young  children,  called  the  St.  Joseph's  Infant-Asylum.  This  charity  accommodates 
about  800  children.  The  comfortable  appearance  of  the  several  hundred  little  ones  pro- 
vided for  by  this  institution  and  the  care  given  to  their  education  and  development 
speak  audibly  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  guardian  sisters  and  of  the  true  liberality 
of  the  community  in  their  noble  efforts  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fatherless. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  City  and  County  Industrial  School,  located  in  San  Francisco,  has  had  under  its 
charge  440  boys  and  girls  during  the  past  year.  There  are  connected  with  the  school 
a  shoe-shop,  a  tailor-shop,  a  seamstress-department,  and  a  laundry.  The  division  of 
time  is  as  follows :  work,  4  hours ;  school,  4^  hours ;  sleep,  9  hours,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  24  hours  is  left  for  meals  and  recreation.  The  institution  was  turned  over  to 
the  city  in  1872  and  is  now  in  good  order. 

LIBRARIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  table  of  the  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  include  the  many  small  libraries  at- 
tached to  public  and  Snnclay-schools,  nor  the  large  private  libraries  of  individuals,  by 
including  which  the  figures  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  number  aggregating  over 
200,000  volumes.  The  many  different  associations  maintaining  libranes  are  very  no- 
ticeable, among  which  the  Odd-Fellows  show  most  prominently,  the  library  of  that 
society  in  San  Francisco  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  in  the  State. 

List  of  libraries. 


Name. 


Town  and  county. 


CMtablbbed. 


Namber  of 
volaniee. 


Female  College 

Oakland 

Odd-PeUowi* 

Rtate  UniTereity 

Odd-PeUows* 

L«die»- 

Ubrary  Association 

I'oioQ  Olnb 

X«ptane 

lihnry  Avodation. 
Caneka  Anaociation . 

OddPeUows' 

Ubrary  AMOciation. 
Lo«  Angeles  College 

3e 


Oakland,  Alameda 

Oakland,  Alameda 

Oakland,  Alameda 

Berkeley,  Alameda 

JackMon,  Amador 

Oroville,  Butte 

Pacbeco.  Contra  Costa..... 
Crescent  City,  Del  Norte.. 
Placerville,  £1  Dorado ..... 

Areata.  Humboldt 

Eureka.  Humboldt 

Sawyer'i*  Bar,  Klamntb  .... 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.. 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.. 


1863.. 
1868. 


1870.... 
1869.... 
1858.... 
1864.... 
1963.... 
1858.... 


I860.. 
18G0.. 
1859.. 
1668.. 


2,000 

3.000 

3,000 

12,000 

3,000 

1,000 

200 

250 

1,500 


150 

350 
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List  of  Zt&rortes.— Continued. 


Name. 


Town  and  coanty. 


Entoblished. 


tit  Vincent's  College 

Sute-Priion 

Library  Association , 

Odd-Fellows' 

Literarv  Association 

lAw-Library 

library  Association 

Cdd -Fellows* 

]  ibrary  Association 

Library  Association 

Library  Association :..... 

Odd-Fellows' 

State  Agricoltoral  Society 

State  Library 

Pioneer  Association... 

Harton  Library 

San  Diego  Library 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

B'nai  B'rith - 

Clerks'  Relief  Society 

Druids' 

Improved  Order  Red  Men 

Law -Library 

Mechanics'  Instltnte 

Mercantile  Association 

Odd-Fellows'  Association 

Pioneer  Association 

Public  School 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

St.  liniatins 

St.  Mary's  Association 

Superintendent  Public  Instmction.. 

Verein  Association 

What  *Cbeer  House 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

California  Pioneers 

lUMone  Asylum 

•Odd-Fellows' 

Society  National  History 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

Franklin  Association 

•Odd-Fellows'  Library 

Young  Men's  Library 

Woodside  Association 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

College  

Pacific  UuiTersity 

Literary  and  Debating  Society 

Santa  Cms 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

South  Fork  Association 

Ladies'  Association 

Benida  College 

St  Catherine's  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Dashaway • 

Library  Association 

Temperance  Legion 

Odd-Fellows'  Library 

Public  Library 

Enterprise  Lodge 

Odd-Fellows' 

Odd-Pellown' 

Hesperian  Society 

High  School 

Mary  villa  Library 

Masonic 

Odd-Fellows' 


Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles 

San  Quentin,  Marin 

Monterey,  Monterey 

Napa  City,  Napa 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada 

Nevada,  Nevada 

Nevada,  Nevada 

Auburn,  Placer 

Spanish  Ranch,  Plumas 

Meadow  Valley,  Plumas 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

Sacramento.  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Sacramento 

South  San  Diego,  San  Diego  . . 
South  Snn  Diego.  San  Diego  .. 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francit»co,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  Sau  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
Sau  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Franci»co  . 
San  FranclMo,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  Sau  Francisco  . 
Sai  Franciseo,  San  Francisco  . 
San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  . 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

Stockton,  San  Joaquhi 

Stockton.  Sun  Joaquin.  

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  . . . . 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo 

Redwood  City.  San  Mateo 

Woodside,  San  Mateo 

San  Jo^,  Santa  Clara 

SanJoB^,  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Clara.  SanU  Clara 

Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Crui 

Santa  Cruz.  Santa  Cms 

Watson ville,  Santa  Cruz 

Shasta.  Shasta 

OroFiuo,  Siskiyou 

Scott  River,  SUklyoa 

Yreka,  Siskiyou 

Benlcia,  Solano 

Benicia,  Solano 

Benlcia,  Solano 

Vallejo,  Solano 

Vallejo,  Solano 

Vslleio,  Solano   

Petaluma.  Sonoma 

Knight's  Ferry .  Stanislaus 

Yuba  City,  Sutter 

RedBlutr,  Tehama 

Weaverville,  Trinity 

Woodland,  Yolo 

Marygviile,  Yuba 

Marysviiie,  Yuba 

Marysville,  Yuba 

Marysviiie,  Yuba 


1849., 
1866.. 
1869., 
1866. 
1857.. 
1866.. 
1857.. 
lt<58.. 
1857.. 
1855., 


1850. 
1854. 
1870. 
1870. 
1853. 


1866. 
1855. 
1853. 
1855., 
1830.. 
1863.. 


1866. 

1855. 

1850., 

1851. 

1856., 

1853. 

1868. 

1855., 

1855. 

1856. 

1868. 

1866 

1869. 

1869.. 

1859.. 

1851  , 

1869.. 

1850.. 


1866. 
1866. 


1858., 
1862. 
1864. 
1857.. 
1856., 
18*., 
1854. 
1869.. 
I860., 
1870. 
I860., 
1660.. 
1850. 
1869. 
I860., 
1869., 
1860. 
1656. 


I860. 


1,500 
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Hon.  H.  N.  BOLAKDSR.  Suuc'tuperiHUndeut  of  public  iehoola,  Saawiunto. 
COUNTY-SUPERIKTEItDINTS. 


ft6 


Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch .- 

R.  G.Ford 

Rev.  8.  G.  Briggtf 

H.  T.  Batchelder 

Ed«r.  F.  Walker 

E.  J.  Edwards 

H.  8.  Raven 

John  R.  Nickel 

Whitman  H.HIU , 

R«v.  T.  O.  Eili*.  ir , 

J.B.Brown 

John  W.  Symmes 

J.H.Com^aU 

A.Hartx 

Mack  Matthews 

Z.  N.  Spanldiog 

W.M.McFadden 

Samuel  Saunders 

David  Egenhoff 

J.W.Covington 

S.W.P.Ros* , 

J.  8.  Kikendale 

8.  M.  Shearer 

Rev.O.  W.Ford 

B.  J.  Watson 

John  T.  KInkade 

J.  A.  Edman 

Samuel  U.  Jackman 

John  Brown,  Jr 

B.  S.  MeLafferty ." , 

J.  H.  Widbur ;  deputy,  John  Swett. 

W.  R.  Leadbetter 

P.A.Forrester 

H.E.Jewett 

J.  C.  Hamer , 

George  F.Baker 

H.  E.  Maklnney . 


East  Oakland. 
Silver  fllonntaln. 
Jackson. 
Oroville. 
San  Andreas. 
Colusa. 
Alamo. 

Crescent  City. 
Placerville. 
King's  River. 
Eureka. 
Independence. 
Linn's  Valley. 
Sawyer's  Bar. 
Lower  Lake. 
SusanvUle. 
Anaheim. 
San  Rafael 
Mariposa. 
UkiahCity. 
SnelUng. 
ColevUle. 
San  Juan. 
Napa. 

Nevada  City. 
Anbum. 
Meadow  Valley. 
Sacramento. 
San  Bernardino. 
San  Diego. 
San  Francisco. 
Stockton. 
Cambria. 
Redwood  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
San  Joh6. 
Santa  Cruz. 


W.L.  Carter i  Shasta. 


A.  M.  Phhlin 
Grove  K.  Godfrey . 
WUaamH.Fry.... 
George  W.Jmes.. 

James  Burney 

J.U. Clark  

F.  A.  Vestal 

William  Lovett ... 

S.  G.  Crdghton 

John  York,  jr 

8.S.F.Buokman.. 
Giles  N.  Fremans. 


Port  Wine. 

Vreka. 

Elmira. 

Santa  Roua. 

Modesto. 

Yuba  City. 

Tehama. 

Weaverville. 

Visalia. 

Sonora. 

San  Baonaventura. 

Woodland. 


ThooMt  H.  Steel Maryaville. 
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COWNECTICUT. 

1 1[  J^m  report  of  Hod.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  State-board  of  edncatlon  for  the  school-year  ended 

August  31, 187*2.1 

SCHOOL-FUND 

Capital  of  the  State-school-fnnd |2, 043,375  62 

Revenue  from  the  State-school-fund,  disthbated  February  28, 1872 131, 74^  00 

Dividend  per  child  from  school-fund... 1  00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Jieceipts, 

From  school-fund,  as  above $131,743  00 

From  State-treasury 65,874  00 

From  town-deposit-fund 45,712  80 

From  town-tax " 642,194  11 

From  district-tax 485,523  56 

From  local  fund 11,348  05 

From  voluntary  contributions 10, 250  79 

From  other  sources 1 50,017  70 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 1,442,669  01 

Decrease  from  receipts  of  preceding  year 60,948  61 

Amount  per  child 10  95 

Expenditures. 

For  teachers'  wages $888,871  69 

For  fuel  and  incidentals 110,202  IK) 

For  sites  and  buildings 319,025  55 

For  repairs 65,224  56 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 7, 945  80 

For  other  school-purposes 137, 169  37 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools 1,528,440  07 

Increase  over  the  preceding  year 31, 459  12 


The  figures  given  above  are  from  special  returns  to  the  Bureau  in  1873,  bat  cover  the  . 
same  ground  as  those  in  the  State-report  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1872,  and  ex- 
actly correspond  with  them. 

The  amount  of  revenue  from  school-fund  distributed  Feb.  28,  1873,  was.      $132, 943  00 

Dividend  per  child,  as  before,  about 1  OO 

8CHOOI/-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  of  school-age,  f4-16) 131,748 

Number  registered  in  winter-schools 94,78^ 

Number  registered  in  summer-schools 83,874 

Number  of  different  scholars  registered  in  the  year 1 14, 805 

Increase  over  last  year 1,217 

Number  registered  who  were  over  16  years  of  age 3,642 

Number  in  other  than  public  schools 9,029 

Number  between  4  and  16  in  no  school 13,512 

Number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 123,h534 

Average  attendance  in  winter- schools 67, 599 

Average  attendance  in  summer-schools , 5^,113 

Percentage  of  school-population  registered 87. 14 

Percentage  of  school-population  registered  in  winter 73. 49 

Percentage  of  school-population  registered  in  summer 63. 66 

Percentage  of  school-population  in  schools  of  all  ki nds 93. 99 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — males,  715 ;  females,  1,762 2, 477 

Increase  for  the  year— males,  16 ;  females,  41 •            57 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — males,  196 ;  females,  2,240 2, 438 
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Increase  for  the  year — males,  12;  femalea,  46 58 

Namber  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school 1,508 

Nomber  of  teachera  who  never  taught  before 580 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers $67  01 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers $34  09 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Namber  of  towns  in  the  State 166 

Number  of  school-districts 1,521 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

Namber  of  pablic  schools 1,638 

Increase  for  the  year 8 

Namber  of  departments  in  public  schools • 2,348 

Increase  for  the  year 58 

Number  of  schools  of  two  departments 104 

Number  of  schools  of  more  than  two 128 

Whole  namber  of  graded  schools 232 

Increase  of  these  three  classes  for  the  year 14 

Average  lengtii  of  winter-schools  in  days 98.44 

Avenge  length  of  summer-schools  in  days 74.90 

Average  length  of  public  schools  for  the  year 8  mos.  13^  days. 

Increase  for  the  year 1  day. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 42 

Number  reported  in  good  condition 873 

Decrease  for  the  year 20 

Number  reported  in  fair  condition 520 

Increaae  for  the  year 18 

Number  reported  in  poor  condition 254 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  report  from  which  this  abstract  is  compiled  relate  to  the  school- 
year  closed  August  31, 1872,  and  were  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  May,  1873. 
They  famish  clear  evidence  of  popular  interest  in  public  schools.  A  decade-table  in- 
cluded in  them,  and  reaching  from  1864  to  1873,  is  specially  significant.  During  the 
period  covered  by  this  table  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated  was 
:S1,^7  ;  in  the  amount  raised  by  town-tax,  $566,981.11 ;  in  the  amount  raised  by  dis- 
trict-tax, $388,559.56 ;  in  the  amount  from  all  sources,  $1,052,214.81.  Ten  years  ago 
the  amount  raised  per  child  was  $3.54 ;  now  it  is  $10.95.  This  advance  has  been  steady, 
each  year  witnessing  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  for  schools  raised  by  taxation. 
The  average  length  of  the  school-session  is  now  eight  mouths  thirteen  and  one-half 
days,  being  an  increase  of  one  day. 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  board  of  education  says  that  *'  the  year  under  review  has  furnished  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  public-school-system  is  highly  valued  by  the  people.  The  interest  gen- 
erally manifested  in  the  new  school-law  during  the  laist  session  of  tbe  general  assem- 
bly, the  desire  to  learn  what  its  provisions  were  to  be,  and  the  constant  demand  for 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing  it  are  so  many  proofs  that  legislation  pertaining  to 
schools  interests  deeply  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

^'  One  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  people  hold  any  public  institution  is  their 
willingness  to  expend  what  is  needed  for  maintaining  it.  Within  a  few  years,  tbe  uu- 
SToidable  cost  of  sustaining  our  public  sch(K)ls  has  more  than  doubled.  But  the  peo- 
ple have  continually  shown  their  willingness  to  meet  this  increase  of  cost.  The 
amount  received  the  past  year  from  taxes,  including  the  appropriation  of  fifty  cents 
per  child  from  the  State-treasury  and  the  small  sum  returned  as  *■  voluntary  co'utribu- 
tioos,'  was  upwards  of  ^$1,200,000,  and  exceeded  the  amount  from  the  corresponding 
sources  in  any  previous  year  by  more  than  $125,000.'^ 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  board  regards  as  ^'  among  the  most  important  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Khool-law  that  requiring  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  shall  receive 
each  year  not  less  than  three  mouths'  schooling.  The  necessity  for  some  law  of  this  kind 
is  very  evident.  While  the  immense  msgority  of  our  citizens  need  no  compulsion  in 
this  matter,  there  are  some  whose  children  will  grow  up  neglected  and  Ignorant  uuless 
the  law  compels  them  to  be  sent  to  school.  It  is  &r  this  class  only  that  the  ^  compulsory- 
AUendance-law'  is  necessary.  There  are  indications  that  this  class,  already  too  numer- 
ous, is  increasing.    According  to  the  returns  herewith  given,  the  number  of  children 
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who  attended  no  school  during  the  year  now  reported  wae  greater  by  1,565  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Unless' sufficient  preventive  measures  are  taken,  a  still  larger  number 
will  hereafter  be  of  this  description. 

*'  In  connection  with  the  enumeration  taken  in  January,  1873,  an  at^mpt  was  made  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  the  children  then  enumerated  had  attended  no  school  in  the 
year  1872.  Returns  were  received  from  about  four-fifths  of  the  towns,  contain  iug 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  The  incompleteness  of  these  returns  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  part  of  ^em  seriously  diminish  their  value.  But  with  all  their  imper- 
fections they  show  beyond  question  that  several  thousand,  between  the  i^es  of  8  and 
14  years,  received  no  schooling  in  1872.  The  migority  of  these  are  found  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  large  manufacturing-towns.  The  a^ioultural  towns  contain  compara- 
tively few  of  them.  A  small  deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  those  educated  at 
home  and  those  mentally  or  physically  unfit  to  attend  school.  But,  after  all  reasona- 
ble deductions  of  this  kind,  the  number  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  still  so 
large  as  to  threaten  serious  evil. 

^'A  large  proportion  of  these  uneducated  children  are  of  alien  parentage  and  know- 
only  a  foreign  tongue.*  Living  in  compact  manufacturing- villages  and  aasooiating 
mostly  with  those  of  their  own  race,  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  English  lan^age.  The 
first  necessitv,  therefore,  when  they  are  sent  to  school,  is  that  they  be  taoght  our  Jan- 
guage,  for  a  Knowledge  of  this  in  an  essential  pi^paration  for  pursuing  any  branch  of 
study.  The  more  intelligent  of  them  already  feel  this  necessity,  and  desire  their  less- 
educated  countrymen  around  them  to  view  this  subject  as  they  do  and  to  seek  the 
advantages  offered  in  our  free  public  schools. 

"  But  not  all  the  uneducated  children  in  the  State  are  of  this  race.  Some  whose  parents 
came  from  other  countries  than  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  some  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  here  for  several  generations,  need  the  compulsion  of  law  to  preserve  them  from 
the  evils  of  ignorance.  Our  laws  recognize  no  distinctions  of  class  or  nationality. 
Wherever  there  are  children  permitted  to  grow  up  in  what  our  fothers,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  stigmatized  as  the  ^  barbarism  of  iguorance,'  there  the  law  comes  with 
its  mandate.^' 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  board  by  the  sixth  section  of  the 
new  school-law,t  they  appointed  Mr.  Giles  Potter  as  agent  to  supervise  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory-attendance-law.  The  high  qualifications  of  this  gentleman  for 
that  position  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  intimate  relations  to 
recent  school-legislation  and  his  lon^  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  immediately  after  his  appointment  in  November  last,  and  has  since  devoted 
to  them  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 

The  agent  thus  appointed  states  that  in  New  Haven  there  is  a  systematic  effort  made, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  to  enforce  all  the  laws  concerning  the  schooling  of 
children. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city-school-district,  in  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
September  1,  1872,  says : 

'^  Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  the  New  Haven  board  attempted  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  the  then  existing  laws  against  truancy  and  vagrancy  by  the  establishment  of 
a  truant-school  and  by  making  more-commodious  the  ungraded  school  in  Fair  street  for 
children  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance.  *  *  A  more  definite  statement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  *  *  *  on  these  subjects  includes  the  following  partioa- 
lars: 

^'  (1)  Truancy  proper,  or  the  absence  of  children  from  school  without  the  sanction  of 
their  parents  or  teachers,  has  been  considerably  reduced,  and  in  our  best  schools  is  not 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

"  (2)  Irregularity  of  attendance  from  families  which  allow  every  excuse  to  be  a  rea- 
son and  every  pretext  to  be  an  excuse  is  largely  diminished. 

"  (3)  All  disturbances  around  the  different  school-houses  by  vagrant  boys  have  ceased. 

"  (4)  It  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  by  children  as  a  juvenile  crime  to  be  seen 
loitering  about  the  streets  during  school-hours." 

In  Hartford,  too,  the  truant-law  is  faithfully  enforced  by  two  ofiBcers  detailed  for 
that  purpose.    The  board  of  school-visitors  says  in  its  last  report : 

'^  The  truant-law  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  our  large  central  schools,  and  in 

*  The  reference  here  is  mainly  to  a  largo  influx  of  Canadian  French,  who  have  been  pooriug  for 
some  years  past  into  the  mannfActnring-districta  of  New  England.  ^ 

tEstabUsned  in  1869,  revised  in  1§72,  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  any  basiness  whatever,  nnlesa  snch  child  shall  have  attended  some  pnblio  or  private  day- 
school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  of  such  employment.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
says  of  this :  '*  The  law  is  generally  approved,  and  L  learn  of  no  opposition  to  it.  Since  its  enactment 
no  article,  editorial  or  contributed,  in  any  Connecticut  paper,  has  expressed  disapproval  of  it,  ao  fttr 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  wisdom  and  necessitv  of  the  law  are  admitted.  It  is  certainly  increas- 
ing the  attendance  in  many  places.  The  trustees  of  the  State-reform-school  give  their  opinion  that  it 
has  already  lessened  commitments  to  that  institution." 
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serenJ  insUnoes  offloero  have  been  sent  into  rnral  distriots  with  most  beneficial  effects. 
The  children  are  by  no  means  always  at  fault  for  their  absence  from  school.  Parents 
often  keep  them  from  school  without  excuse  or  reason ;  and  not  until  a  truant-officer 
makes  his  appearance  in  their  homes  do  they  feel  that  their  children  must  go  to- 
Hcbool.*' 

In  New  London  the  police,  under  direction  of  the  school-visitors,  take  charge  of  all 
boys  at  play  or  loitering  in  tke  streets  in  school-hours,  and  in  that  city  the  laws  relat- 
iofi^to  attendance  at  school  are  well  enforced. 

Other  places  where  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  systematically  obeyed  or  en- 
forced might  be  named,  but  these  are  held  sufficient  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  law 
need  be  considered  a  dead  letter. 

The  agent  further  says :  "  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  in  the  State  who  have  not  attended  school  three 
months  the  past  year.  The  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  who 
have  attended  no  school  is  about  13,500.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  how  many 
of  these  are  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years."  But  while  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
snefa,  be  thinks  the  nnmber  is  occasionally  overestimated,  he  having  heard  complaints 
of  non-attendance  in  places  where  personal  inquiries  showed  that  the  law  was  well 
obeyed.    He  says,  however,  on  the  point,  with  good  reason  : 

*'  Everything  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  to  parents  for  not  sending  their 
chOdren  to  public  schools  should  be  removed.  There  are  school-houses  in  the  State  to 
which  no  humane  school-officer  can  invite,  much  less  compel,  parents  to  send  their 
children.  Some  school-houses,  though  very  ^ood  otherwise,  are  crowded,  though  not 
a  third  of  the  children  in  the  district  are  m  school.  In  some  cases  persons  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  who  are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  children.  If  the  State  intends  to- 
ftumish  education  for  all  and  to  compel  all  to  receive  it,  it  must  see  that  good  houses 
and  good  teachers  are  furnished.  No  compulsory  law  can  be  enforced  where  these  con- 
ditions are  not  complied  with.  When  the  school  is  in  all  respects  as  it  should  be,  at- 
traction will,  in  many  cases,  make  compulsion  unnecessary. 

**  The  provisions  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  section  of  the  school-law,  for 
paying  to  the  several  towns  out  of  the  State-treasury  $1.50  for  each  child  enu- 
merated,  may  fitly  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  By  giving  to  the  towns  this 
bounty  the  State  acquires  an  additional  claim  upon  them :  that  they  expel  illiteracy 
from  tneir  borders.  They  now  receive  from  the  school-fund  and  State-appropriation 
$2.50  for  every  enumerated  child.  This  is  a  liberal  contribution  toward  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  whole  youthful  population.  A  town  which  receives  this  money 
is  bound,  in  honor  to  'the  State  and  in  justice  to  the  children  within  its  limits,  to  see 
that  all  of  them,  or  at  least  as  many  as  possible,  receive  every  year  the  minimum  three 
months  of  schooling." 

ABSENTEEISM  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

« 

The  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  city-schools  says  that^  notwil  hstanding  the  effi- 
cient efforts  made  to  increase  attendance,  there  are  in  his  district  1,597  persons  of  school- 
age  habitually  absent  from  their  place  in  school.  Of  those,  too,  whose  names  are  enrolled 
on  the  school-lists,  some  are  present  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  entire  year ;  so 
that,  if  the  difference  between  the  average  nnmber  belonging  and  the  whole  number 
enrolled  be  found,  it  will  appear  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  merely  nom- 
inal attendants,  coming  and  going,  changing  from  one  school  to  another,  seldom  remain- 
ing long  enough  anywhere  to  gain  much  good — more  frequently  proving  an  evil  in 
every  room  they  enter. 

CHILDREN  FORCED  TO  GROW  UP  IN  IGNORANCE. 

A  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  truancy  and  vagrancy  has  re- 
vealed, he  says,  surprising  cases  of  ignorance  for  want  of  school-instruction.  Boys 
have  been  found  on  the  street  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet and  had  never  been  at  school  a  day.  The  recent  prosecution  of  Italian  "  masters" 
for  holding  boys  in  service,  literally  as  slaves,  suggests  one  of  the  causes  which  keep 
children  from  school  and  in  the  "  barbarism  of  icnorance."  "  But  it  is  not,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  **  the  Italian  task-master  alone  who  holds  his  little  victims  and  compels 
them  to  perform  menial  service  under  the  shadow  of  the  school-bouse  without  per- 
mitting them  to  enter.  Parents  are  found,  too,  so  debased  as  to  keep  their  children 
from  school  and  compel  them  to  beg  food  for  the  family  or  bring  home  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  they  may  live  in  indolence  or  indulge  depraved  propensities.  Others,  for 
the  small  pittance  a  child  can  earn,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  their 
oflspring  to  secure  this."  From  these  and  other  causes  he  estimates  that  forty-one  chil- 
dren out  of  every  hundred  are  daily  outside  of  the  rooms  of  the  public  schools  through- 
oat  the  year. 

In  Sonthington  the  same  thing  is  complained  of,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  about 
8 per  cent,  otall  the  children  not  attending  any  school,  while  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
ones  attendant  have  come  for  so  short  a  time,  or  so  irregularly,  as  to  receive  very  little 
benefit. 
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NON-ATTENDANCE  DUE  TO  POOR  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

To  ofiiset  this,  however,  it  is  granted  that  in  several  of  the  districts  the  irregnlaritj 
and  brevity  of  attendance,  or  the  absolute  non-attendance,  are  attributable  to  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  sufficient  and  comfortable  school-accommodations,  which  ought  most 
surely  to  be  remedied.  Whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  non-attendance  in  New 
Haven  does  not  appear.  But  in  all  places  it  must  needs  be  understood  that  if  school- 
rooms are  either  unhealthily  overcrowded  and  illy  ventilated  or  in  such  poor  repair  as 
to  be  open  to  aU.  winds,  even  parents  who  are  desirous  to  educate  their  children  may 
shrink  from  exposing  them  to  such  unfavorable  circumstances. 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school-law  permits  the  school-visitors  of  any  town  to  require  teachers  to  be 
qualified  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing.  The  value  of  this  accomplishment  in  its 
relation  to  the  vanous  manufacturing-interests  of  the  State  is  obvious,  and  the  board 
encourages  teachers  to  make  every  n^f ul  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  the  new  duty  thus 
liable  to  be  imposed. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  members  of  the  board  think,  too,  that  the  practicability  of  teaching  even  very 
young  children  to  read  music  and  sing  by  note  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience in  the  schools.  It  has  been  found,  they  say,  hardly  more  difficult  to  teach  them 
this  kind  of  reading  than  the  reading  of  the  English  language,  while  the  pleasore 
universally  attendant  upon  the  ability  to  sing,  the  beneficial  effect  on  voice  and  lungs, 
and  the  agreeable  entertainment  musical  practice  introduces  into  the  monotony  of 
school-life  all  conspire  to  recommend  this  cheering  exercise  to  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  training  of  the  young.  Against  such  as  depry  music,  calling  it  "  unpracti- 
cal,'' they  argue  that  a  practicable  education  is  one  which  fits  men  and  women  for  the 
duties  which  are  to  occupy  their  lives.  But  these  duties,  it  is  urged,  include  more 
than  the  gaiuing  of  a  livelihood  or  the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  means.  *^  Education, 
in  its  higher  and  truer  meaning,  pertains  to  the  whole  of  a  human  being.  Not  the  in- 
tellect only,  but  the  finer  sensibilitiesof  the  soul— the  susceptibility  to  beauty  in  form, 
color,  or  sound — are  worthy  of  careful  culture.  This  part  of  education  can  only  be^n 
in  the  public  schools,  for  it  may  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  But  if  it  be  neglected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  education  of  a  child,  it  may  never  receive  his  attention,  any 
disused  faculty  seeming  to  vanish  with  advancing  years."  "  Let  the  children,"  tbey 
say,  "  then,  learn  to  sing.  They  need  gain  no  less  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, or  history,  while  from  this  accomplishment  they  may  receive  daily  enjoyment, 
not  only  during  their  brief  school-life,  but  ever  afterward." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

Incidentally  in  this  connection  pleasing  reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  of  im- 
proving esthetic  taste  shown  in  the  construction  of  better-looking  school-houses  and 
in  the  furnishing  and  surrounding  them  with  things  agreeable  to  see.  And  then  is 
said,  what  is  worthy  of  note  throughout  the  country,  that  '^  a  pleasant,  cheerful  school- 
room, whose  walls  are  adorned  with  maps  and  pictures,  whose  surroundings  are  shade- 
trees  and  floweris,  and  whose  inmates  add  to  their  knowledge  of  necessary  studies  ttome 
acquaintance  with  the  ornamental,  has  a  constantly  educating  influence." 

UNION-DISTRICTS. 

Within  the  past  year,  several  towns  have  adopted  the  union-district-system.  While 
the  characteristic  caution  and  conservatism  of  the  people  have  prevented  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  that  system,  it  is  gradually  gaining  favor.  Only  one  town  that  has 
given  it  a  trial  has  abandoned  it.  One  has  both  renounced  it  and  returned  to  it  within 
a  few  months.  The  erroneous  idea  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  intixKiuced  except 
in  compactly-settled  towns  is  slowly  disappearing.  Two  towns,  of  quite  limited  and 
scattered  population,  have  recently' adopted  it.  They  can  thus  dispense  with  several 
of  their  discouragingly  small  schools  and  concentrate  their  resources  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  schools,  each  of  which  can  be  longer  continued  and  higher  iu  quality,  without 
increased  expense  to  the  town.  The  union-system  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  sparsely-settled  towns.  High  schools  may  thus  grow  up  where  otherwise 
such  advance  might  seem  impossible. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  recommendation  in  a  previous  report  that  every  town  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  should  be  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  was  not 
embodied  in  the  new  school-law.  The  law  on  that  subject  was  left,  as  heretofore,  in 
the  form  of  a  permission  rather  than  a  command.  It  has  simply  the  force  of  a  recom- 
mendation. But  the  year  covered  by  the  report  under  review  has  witnessed  new  ac- 
tivity in  the  establishing  of  high  schools.  The  Morgan  school,  at  Clinton,  with  a 
munificent  endowment,  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  in  April,  1872.    Its 
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highest  department  is  designed  to  be  a  high  school  of  a  very  superior  order,  free  to  all 
the  more  advanced  pnpils  of  that  town  and  receiving  pupils  from  other  towns  on  pay- 
ment of  tuition.  This  school  is  conducted  under  an  arrangement  entered  into  between 
the  school-board  of  that  town  and  the  trustees  of  the  Morgan  school. 

By  a  similar  arrangement  the  "  Institute,"  in  Guilford,  an  endowed  institution,  es- 
tabushed  about  eighteen  years  ago,  has  become  a  free  high  school  for  that  town. 
These  are  practical  examples  of  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  report.  Three  other 
towns,  Norfolk.  Old  Lyme,  and  West  Hartford,  have  established  high-schools  within  the 
past  few  months,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  New  Haven  added  to  its  previously-erected 
(k:hools  a  remarkably  fine  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  high  school. 

Of  the  towns  just  mentioned,  except  New  Haven,  only  one,  Guilford,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  2,000.  Of  the  other  four.  West  Hartford  alone  can  be  considered  a 
relatively  wealthy  town.  The  board  are  hence  justified  in  thinking  that,  if  tbwns  of 
small  population  and  moderate  wealth  can  maintain  high  schools,  those  more  promi- 
nent in  either  of  these  particulars  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  establish  such  schools. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  the  worthy  example  of  these  comparatively  small  towns  will  soon 
be  extensively  followed. 

Returns  from  25  private  schools  and  academies  ib  various  portions  of  the  State 
have  been  received.  Seventy-five  teachers  conduct  the  exercises  in  these  schools, 
an  average  of  three  to  each.  These  have  under  their  instruction  709  male  pupils  and 
603  female,  making  a  total  of  1,312,  an  average  of  abput  17  to  each  teacher.  In  17  of 
the  25  there  is  instruction  in  the  classics,  335  pupils  taking  this  portion  of  the  course. 
In  13  of  them  the  modern  languages  are  also  taught,  144  pnpils  taking  these.  In  12, 
drawing  is  taught ;  in  16,  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  in  a  few  cases  both. 
A  ehemic  laboratory  is  possessed  by  5,  philosophic  apparatus  by  9,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  cabinet,  the  precise  extent  of  which,  however,  is  in  no  instance  specified. 
In  15  there  are  libraries  of  from  25  to  2,000  volumes,  2  reaching  the  latter  number  and 
2  others  reporting  1,000  each.  Severed  of  these  schools  are  new  enterprises,  two  are 
old  endowed  academies,  and  one  is  reported  closed  in  July,  1873. 

PUBLIC  HIGH-SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

Ten  public  high  schools  also  furnish  reports  kindred  with  the  above,  evincing  on  the 
whole  an  instruction  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  appliances  for  illustration,  save  in 
the  line  of  libraries,  at  least  not  much  inferior.  For  instance,  five  out  of  the  ten  have 
ehemic  laboratories,  though  one  of  these  is  designated  ^^  a  small  one,"  and  another 
"  enough  for  most  elementary  exp'eriments."  Six,  to  the  question  "  Has  the  institution 
a  philosophical  cabinet  and  apparatus  f '  answer,  'Tes  f  one  with  the  qualification 
"somewhat,"  and  another  with  a  statement  of  *the  value  of  that  possesscKl,  $100.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  returns,  which,  in  some  cases,  mix  scholars  of  a  lower 
gra^le  with  those  of  the  high  school  proper  and  give  the  teachers  also  for  the  whole,  63 
teachers  have  here  under  tuition  2,402  pupils.  Of  these,  286  are  reported  to  be  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  119  in  that  of  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages. 
These  are  not,  however,  all  that  are  so  engaged,  as  two  schools  report  these  studies  to 
be  a  portion  of  their  course,  but  do  vot  specify  the  number  of  students  pursuing  them. 
In  eight  of  the  schools  music  is  taught ;  in  as  many,  drawing,  in  at  least  its  rudi- 
ments. Six  have  libraries  ranging  trom  50  volumes  for  reference  to  1,000  for  circula- 
tion. 

Taking  the  sum  of  teachers  and  pupils  for  these  academies  and  high-schools,  we  have 
138  teachers  to  3,714  pupils,  at  least  907  being  students  of  the  classics  and  382  of  some 
modem  language  besides  their  own.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  236  are  said 
to  be  preparing  for  either  the  academic  or  scientific  departments  of  the  colleges. 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  mentioned,  six  institutions,  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  colleges  or  scientific  schools,  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
630papils, of  whom  342  pursue  classic  and  28:^  scientific  studies. 

Hartford  public  high  echooly  with  14  instructors,  and  267  pnpils  in  classic  and  an  equal 
number  in  scientific  studies,  has  74  in  the  senior  class,  94  in  the  junior,  163  in  the 
middle,  or  third,  200  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth,  grade,  and  three  pursuing  an  advanced 
scientific  course.  The  library  numbers  1,700  volumes.  The  ehemic  laboratory  is  said 
to  he  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  There  is  a  philosophic  cabinet  worth  $3,500,  an 
astronomic  observatory,  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  Connecticut  Literary  Inatitutioiij  at  Suffleld,  with  6  in8ti"uctorsand77  pupils,  has  56 
in  scientific  and  21  in  classic  studies,  of  whom  9  are  in  the  senior,  33  in  the  junior, 
and  35  in  the  middle  or  lowest  class.  There  are  1,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  there  is 
a  ehemic  laboratory,  a  small  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and 
apparatus. 

nood»tock  Academy^  with  7  instructors,  has  19  pupils  in  classic  studies,  5  in  the  se- 
nior, 3  each  in  the  junior  and  middle,  and  8  in  the  lower  grade.  There  are  also  47  in 
mbordinate  classes.    This  academy  was  re-organized  and  endowed  in  1868,  and  is  now 
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in  saccessfol  operation,  with  new  and  splendid  buildings,  a  library  with  500  volamesy 
a  chemio  laboratory,  and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus.  There  are  three 
CQurses  of  study — classic,  scieuti6c,  and  a  young  ladies^  or  English  course. 

The  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1660,  and  thenceforth  epecially 
devoted  to  preparation  for  a  college-course,  now  also  training  special  classes  for  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School ;  9  instructors  and  202  pupils  in  1873. 

New  Maven  Collegiate  and  Commercial  InsUtute,  **  designed  to  secure  for  boys,  at  as 
early  an  a^e  as  possible,  a  thorough  elementary  English  education,  and  on  this,  as  a 
basis,  to  give  an  accurate  and  complete  preparation  for  the  academic  and  scientitic 
departments  of  Yale  College,  the  United  States  Naval  and  Military  Academies,  or  aoy 
business  pursuits.''    Officers  and  teachers  in  1873, 10;  pupils,  178. 

Stamford  Military  Institute,  one  main  purpose  of  which  is  *'  to  furnish  thoronsh  in- 
struction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  to  students  preparing  for  college.^  In- 
structors in  1873,  5 ;  pupils,  41. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

At  this  increasingly  popular  institution,  26  persons  graduated  in  1872  and  the  aii^gre- 
gate  number  of  students  for  1872-73  was  201.  The  §7  State-scholarships  having  b<jen 
entirely  full  for  several  years  and  the  pressure  for  admission  upon  such  foundation  still 
continuing,  the  visitors  say  that  the  time  has  evidently  come  for  enforcini^  rigidly  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  which  are  that,  when  there  are  more  applications  for  the  State- 
bounty  than  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  board  shall  give  the  preference  to  such  young: 
men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agricultural^  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  occupa- 
tions, who  are  or  shall  become  orphans  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States ;  next  to  them,  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and,  further* 
more,  they  shall  provide  that  the  appointments  shall  be  distributed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  board  justly  holds 
that  the  benefit  which  the  scientific  school  has  conferred  upon  the  State  in  turning  out 
young  men,  who,  on  -leaving  the  institution,  are  prepared  to  become  leaders  in  import- 
ant callings  and  educators  of  the  people  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture,  cannot  well  be 
overestimated. 

An  effort  is  on  foot,  and  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  to  raise  a  professors'  fund  of 
$60,000  for  the  fuller  support  of  the  professors  in  this  school ;  and  among  these  profess- 
ors an  important  change  has  occurred.  General  F.  A.  Walker,  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  succeeding  Professor  Gilmau,  who  has  become  president  of  the  University  of 
California. 

COLLEGES. 

As  respects  facilities  for  full  collegiate  education,  Connecticut  maintains  a  high 
position. 

"*  YALE  COLLEGE. 

Yale,  now  substantially  a  university,  with  its  faculties  of  arts,  sciences,  theology, 
medicine,  and  law,  still  holds  upon  its  noble  course  of  usefulness,  with  more  numerous 
students,  larger  provisions  for  instruction,  and  a  much-increased  endowment.  The 
number  of  its  post-graduate-students~80  in  all  for  the  past  year — is  indicative  of  a 
tendency  to  more  elevated  scholarship,  while  the  establishment  of  a  fellowship  iu  the 
past  year  and  the  appointment  to  it  of  the  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class  are 
steps  of  decided  progress.  The  grand  new  building  of  the  scientific  school,  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1873,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  its  means  of  education  in  the  department 
of  natural  science.  A  great  increase  of  the  specimens  in  the  museums  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  volumes  in  its  various  libraries,  adds  also  much  to  its  capacity  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  different  subjects  studied.  Tho  new  Woolsey  endowment-fund,  from  which 
it  has  received  the  first  installment  of  §100^00,  will  enable  it  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  tutors,  and  thus  greatly  aid  the  younger  pupils  iu  its  schools.* 

WESLEYAN  UXXVERSITY. 

The  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  though  somewhat  embarrassed  by  financial 
difficulties,  is  so  borne  forward  by  the  generous  contributions  of  its  friends  as  to  con- 
tinue and  even  add  to  its  educational  advantages,  and  thus  maintain  the  influence  it 
has  acquired,  not  only  over  the  youth  of  the  great  church  it  is  connected  with,  but  also 
over  others  that  seek.instructipn  in  its  halls.  Two  new  professorships,  one  of  modem 
languages  and  one  of  analytic  chemistry,  have  been  added  during  the  year  past  and 
two'  new  professors  fill  the  chairs  in  these.  Almost  alone  among  the  eastern  colleges,  it 
has  allowed  women  to  study  in  its  classes,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  some  of  its  young 
men,  and  reports  that  the  women  have  kept  well  along  with  their  competitors.  The 
record  of  its  alumni,  compiled  mainly  by  Orange  Judd,  esq.,  and  published  in  1873,  shows 
1,028  names  of  graduates,  among  them  many  of  distinguished  note. 

*The  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  Yale  ouwlo  by  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ended  May  3L 
1673,  showed  the  total  funds  of  the  institution  at  that  time,  in  its  varions  departments,  to  be  61,312,844.55, 
of  which  11,235,062.35  were  pro<lnctlve.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  had  been  #107,4^.90  j 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  time,  $122,220.18 ;  balance  against  the  income^ooont,  114,892.98. 
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TRINITY  COLLKGE. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  bos  made  a  great  start  ia  advance,  by  selliug  to  tbe  city 
its  existing  site,  for  a  sam  tbat  will  enable  it  to  erect  upon  a  greatly  better  one  sucb 
baildings  as  will  set  it  bigh  in  rank  among  colleges,  for  tbe  comfortable  bousing  of  its 
students  and  for  affording  tbem  recitation-rooms,  laboratories,  and  museums  in  whicb 
it  wiM  be  a  deligbt  to  work.  Around  tbese  buildings,  too,  is  to  be  laid  out,  under  able 
saperrision,  what  promises  to  be,  perhaps,  the  finest  college-^ark  in  all  the  country,  en- 
abling it  to  approximate  to  its  English  sisters  in  the  attractiveness  and  elesance  of  its 
surroundings,  a  thing  of  which  American  colleges  have  been  too  neglectful  hitherto. 
As  with  the  other  institutions  above  named,  a  number  of  scholarships  adds  to  tbe  ability 
of  Trinity  to  aid  students  of  deficient  means  and  give  at  least  to  such  a  free  tuition, 
with  great  diminution  of  the  other  expenses  of  its  course. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN. 


Three  institutions  for  superior  instruction  of  women  make  returns  for  1873  as  follows : 
(1)  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  Hartford,  founded  in  1825,  by  Miss  Catharine  £.  Beech- 
er ;  7  male  and  8  female  instructors ;  total  number  of  student^  130,  "  all  girls.''  French 
and  German,  drawing,  painting,  and  music  are  included  in  tne  course.  (2)  Toung  La- 
dies' High  School,  New  London ;  3  female  instructors ;  students,  74 ;  graduates  since  organ- 
ization, 97 ;  course,  4  years.  French  and  music  in  the  course.  (3)  Young  Ladies'  Insti- 
tute, Windsor ;  1  male  and  5  female  instructors,  60  students,  4  years  in  course ;  French, 
music,  drawing,  and  painting  included  in  it. 

In  sul  these,  beyond  a  full  corps  of  instructors,  the  appliances  for  illustration  of  phil- 
osophic, chemic,  and  astronomic  studies,  as  well  as  the  libraries,  seem  to  be  less  com- 
plete than  could  be  wished.  The  explanation  of  this  is  given  in  a  note  from  one  of  the 
principals:  *'  Our  institution,  like  many  another  of  its  kmd,  lacks  that  which  alone  can 
make  it  a  good  school,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  least  degree  remunerative,  namely, 
endowments.  *  •  *  We  are  sorry  to  send  so  meager  a  report.  If  it  was  our  fault, 
we  should  also  feel  ashamed." 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  believes  that  the  State  Normal  School,  at  New  Britain,  has  never  been  more 
valuable  and  promising  than  at  the  present  time.  The  grade  of  scholarship  is  becom- 
ing higher  from  year  to  year  and  the  work  done  is  more  strictly  "  normsd,"  i,  e.,  the 
profewional  training  of  teachers.  Teaching,  being  truly  a  profession,  requires  a  special 
training  in  order  to  eminent  success  as  reaUy  as  any  other  profession.  And  this  train- 
ing it  is  the  object  of  the  normal  school  to  bestow.  Greater  prominence  has  been  given 
to  drawing  than  ever  before  in  this  institution  or  any  other  in  the  State,  except  the 
Sheffield  ^ientific  School,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  New  desks  and  furniture,  too, 
have  added  much  to  tbe  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  school. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  already  in  force,  the  year  will  hereafter  be  divided  into 
two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  At  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  new  class  will  be 
formed  and  at  the  close  of  every  term  a  class  will  be  graduated.  The  number  of 
graduates  in  July,  1872,  was  26;  in  January,  1873,  U.  This  two-term-method  has 
been  tried  with  good  result  in  several  of  the  most  successful  normal  schools  in  other 
States.  The  pupils  who  enter  such  schools  have  usually  sufficient  reason  for  wishing 
to  eoonomize  both  time  and  monev.  If  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year  when  they  can 
graduate,  a  larger  number  will  be  likely  to  seek  culmittance  and  to  complete  the 
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TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  training-schools,  it  is  said  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  New  Haven  City  school-district  has  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  been  called 
to  furnish  36  teachers  to  till  positions  made  vacant  by  resignation  or  created  by 
the  opening  of  new  school-rooms,  and  has  been  able  to  till  them  almost  wholly  from  the 
training-schools  uuder  his  charge.  Of  the  whole  number,  16  were  taken  directly 
from  the  schools  and  6  had  formerly  been  members  of  them,  making  a  total  of 
22  substitutes  furnished  through  this  means,  under  circumstances  wnich  would 
otherwise  have  made  a  supply  of  suitable  teachers  utterly  impracticable.  The  valae 
of  these  schools  in  enabling  a  supeiiutendent  to  supply  with  well-trained  teachers 
schools  that  may  be  vacated  during  the  school-year  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  this 
case.  The  cherishing  of  this  agency  for  preparing  teachers  and  keeping  them  in  steady 
readiness  for  work  is  hence  reasonably  urged. 

Statistical  summary  of  prof  visional  schools. 


Corporate  property,  dtc. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Berkeley  DiWnity  School 

Theological  department  of  Yale 

College , 

Theological  Institttte  of  Connec* 

ticut 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
Law-School  of  Yale  College . . 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 


Medical  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege  

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College 
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*  From  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1873. 
AMERICAN   ASYLUM   FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  located  at  Hartford,  has  been 
in  suocessful  operation  for  fifty-seven  years.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction during  the  past  year  has  been  280.  The  number  present  May  1, 1^3j  was 
220.  Forty-three  pupils  who  were  dismissed  in  June  had  remained  in  the  school  upon 
an  average  five  and  three-fourths  years.  Four  pupils  graduated  in  regular  coarse 
from  the  high  class,  and  three  of  them,  young  men,  nave  gone  to  Washington,  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  BelPs  method  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  by  means  of  '*  visible 
speech"  has  been  tried  daring  the  past  year. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  lip-reading,  but  this  has  been  sabordinated 
to  what  at  present  seemed  more  important,  the  correction  of  defects  in  semi-mates  and 
obtaining  a  basis  of  words  in  the  congenital  ones.  Most  of  the  latter  have,  in  a 
week  or  two  of  special  attention,  proved  that  they  can  read  from  the  teacher's  lips 
most  of  the  words  learned. 

Experience  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  a  habit  of 
attention  should  be  somewhat  developed  before  attempting  "  visible  speech." 

The  practical  question  *^  Can  articulation  be  made  a  means  of  ready  communication 
for  the  average  pupil  in  our  institutions  T"  must  wait  during  years  of  trial  for  its  so- 
lution, but  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  toward  the  belief 
that  it  cannot. 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES   AT  LEDYARD. 

As  this  institntion  now  receives  patronage  from  the  State,  the  principal  gives  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  school  and  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  visible  speech  there  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  nse  objects,  pictures,  and  natural  signs  to  commnuicate  the  first  ideas  to  my 
pnpils.  These  ideas  are  associated  with  words  as  rapidlv  as  possible,  and  as  fast  as  words 
may  be  understood,  either  written  or  spoken,  all  otner  means  of  communication  are 
dropped  and  words  alone  are  employed. 

"when  the  pupil  has  mastered  a  few  words,  reading-lessons  in  sentences  are  intro- 
duced. In  fact,  I  treat  a  sentence  much  as  I  do  a  single  word :  make  it  significant  of 
the  idea  to  be  expressed.  In  this  way  my  pupils  learn  the  English  language  idiomat- 
ically, and  are  enabled  to  avoid  many  of  the  unfortunate  muteisras  which  mar  the 
compositions  of  some  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  were  educated  by  signs. 

"  1  try  from  the  first  to  make  my  pupils  understand  common  thin^,  and  that  involves 
a  great  deal  of  labor  which  I  have  as  vet  found  no  way  to  avoid.  All  the  lessons 
mnst  be  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  they  must  be  concerning  events  just  occurring 
or  snch  as  have  occurred  so  recently  that  the  recollection  of  them  has  not  passed  from 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  this  manner  the  pupil  learns  to  use  the  words  which  he 
writes  in  expressing  original  ideas  much  sooner  and  more  naturally  that  if  confined 
principaUy  to  general  reading-exercises.  Opportunities  must  be  seized.  Whenever 
the  mute  pupil  attempts  to  express  any  idea  by  signs,  then  is  the  teacher's  opportu- 
nity to  teach  a  new  sentence  and  perhaps  some  new  words.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  it  requires  much  more  industry  and  application  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  be 
successful  in  teaching  the  English  language  than  would  be  required  to  instruct  pupils 
in  the  sign-language.    But  the  results,  I  think,  fully  repay  the  extra  labor." 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  here  shows  that  the  institution,  now  thoroughly 
equipped  for  its  work,  has  a  full  and  well-organized  corps  of  officers;  that  123  inmates 
have  been  under  its  care,  the  school  bein^  ceuerally  more  than  full ;  that  the  average 
of  committals  has  been  three  and  three-eighths  a  month ;  and  that  the  girls  have  en- 
joyed the  best  domestic,  industrial,  mental,  and  religious  influences,  not  simply  occa- 
sionally, but  without  cessation  throughout  the  year.  The  results  have  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  serious  sickness  or 
death  and  scarcely  any  of  illness,  and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  children  who  came  to 
the  school  with  numerous  inherited  and  other  tendencies  to  disease.  There  has  been 
good  progress  made  by  the  girls  in  the  day-school,  there  being  no  truancy  or  failure  of 
attendance  allowed,  and  uone  but  approved  teachers  employed.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
become  proficient  in  the  domestic  department,  as  is  attested  by  the  reports  of  those  who 
have  been  placed  at  service  in  families.  The  moral  influences  of  the  school  have  pro- 
duced their  legitimate  fruit.  True,  that  girls  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  accustomed  from  their  earliest  childhood  to  lie  and  profane  the  name  of 
God,  and  utterly  to  disregard  the  restraints  of  decency,  are  not  m  a  day  nor  a  year 
taught  to  read  and  write,  to  nnderst-and  the  proprieties  of  life,  or  to  perform  their 
duties  to  Qod  and  to  society ;  but  as  the  best  social  and  religious  influences  contin- 
ually pervade  all  departments  of  the  school,  as  they  are  wielded  by  those  who  delight 
in  their  use  and  make  it  their  life-work  to  exert  them  in  every  form  which  ingenuity 
and  love  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  their  employers  will  suggest,  the 
most  marvelous  and  encouraging  transformations  do  often  take  place  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  girls. 

In  many  cases  the  mrward  and  obstinate  become  quiet  and  docile,  lliose  who  have  been 
previously  intractable  and  unmanageable  have  been  subdued  and  become  grateful,  kind, 
and  obedient.  The  grossly  wicked  and  immoral  have  been  taught  to  observe  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  and  to  feel  and  acknowledge  their  accountability  to  God  and  to  society. 
In  not  a  few  cases  have  girls  who  had  already  entered  on  a  vicious  life  and  been  regarded 
as  destined  to  a  life-Ion^  course  of  sin  and  shame  been  led  to  feel  that  there  were  even 
for  them  possibilities  ot  purity  and  womanly  loveliness  and  usefulness. 

When  such  hopes  have  been  implanted  a  new  world  has  opened  to  them,  and  high 
and  noble  purposes  have  been  formed  and  kept. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

The  report  of  this  interesting  institution,  referring  to  the  fact  that  '<  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  special  education  for  the  important  service  required  in  the 
lick-room,"  dwells  on  the  success  which  skillful  training  enabled  Florence  Nightingale 
to  reach  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  some  among  the  lady  nurses  in  our  civil  war,  and  goes 
<m  to  say,  ''Our  most  experienced  physicians  complain  bitterly  of  the  ignorance  of  nurses 
and  the  mismanagement  of  patients  by  unskilled  attendants.  The  recovery  of  an  invalid 
often  depends  more  on  good  nursing  tnanon  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  best  doctors  can  be  neutralized  by  blundering  upon  the  part  of  these.   Every  nurse 
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Bboula  be  competent  to  recognize  aad  report  to  the  doctor  the  variations  of  the  pnlaa, 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  action  of  medicines,  and  the  significance  of  ordinary 
symptoms,  and  to  understand  the  dressing  of  wounds,  the  ventilation  and  disinfecting 
of  rooms,  the  quieting  of  patients,  and  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick. 

The  training-school  now  organized  in  New  Haven  to  teach  women  these  things  is, 
therefore,  commended  to  the  liberality  of  the  jpeoplo.  The  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  New  Haven  are  said  to  be  a  unit  in  its  favor.  The  enlarged  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  city  supplies  a  field  for  the  development  of  nursing  skill.  Managed  by 
eminent  physicians,  placed  on  an  unsectarian  basis,  and  designed  for  the  whole  State, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  school  may  secure  a  general  sympathy. 

BDUCATION  IK  PRISONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  every  effort  is  made  to 
educate  as  well  as  to  reform  the  iuvenile  ofifeuders  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Middletown 
and  the  Reform  School  at  Meriden.  It  is  held  that,  while  solitary  confinement  may  be 
a  merciful  arrangement,  as  also  a  needful  punishment  in  certain  cases,  still,  as  a  rale, 
in  any  ordinary  jail,  idleness  will  not  prove  especially  reformatory,  but  that  prisoners 
should  have  access  to  books  and  light  enough  to  admit  of  reading  these.  In  the  State 
Reform  School  the  boys  are,  therefore,  well  instructed,  wisely  trained  to  industry,  and 
formed  into  evening-classes  when  their  work  is  done,  tome  of  the  classes  are  said  to 
show  great  ambition  to  excel  and  to  have  made  rapid  progess.  There  are  eleven  school- 
sessions  per  week,  of  about  two  and  a  half  hours  each.  The  trustees  say  that  they  Lave 
always  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  mean  to  insist  on  it  still  more  stren- 
uously, the  principle  that  boys  committed  there  must  have  the  primary  rudiments  of 
education  before  they  are  sent  out  either  to  their  friends  or  to  places.  Labor  enters 
largely  as  an  element  of  success  into  the  conduct  of  the  school  and  has  lately  been 
more  than  usually  successful  in  results.  The  idea  is  expressed  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  truant-law  is  already  being  felt  in  a  smaller  number  of  commitments,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  that,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  in  time  work  a  revolution  in 
the  morals  of  the  juvenile  population. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  whole  series  of  regular  institutes  held  in  the  year  past  are  said  to  have  pro?  od 
more  t>han  nsually  successful.  The  interest  shown  by  tne  large  audiences  gatliering 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  was  very  gratifying.  The  importance  and  - 
usefulness  of  these  meetings  were  generally  appreciated.  Many  local  institutes,  also, 
occupying  a  day  or  part  of  a  day,  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is 
proposed  to  multiply  these  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  individual  towns.  Reading,  lauguage^zercises  and  the  mastery  of  the  mother 
tongue,  drawing,  and  map-drawing  will  be  prominent  subjects  of  discussion  and  illus- 
tration at  these  town-gatherings. 

TEACHERS*  meetings. 

Besides  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  noted  elsewhere,  at  Plym- 
outh a  school- visitor  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  teachers  nnder  his  superintend- 
ence in  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings,  which  are  held  once  in  two  weeks.  At >  these 
gatherings  mutual  improvement  is  sought  through  the  medium  of  essays,  discussions, 
and  interchange  of  thoughts  and  plans.  The  success  attending  this  arrangement  is 
said  to  be  most  gratifying. 

NEW  SCHOOLS  ESTABUSHED  DURING  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  high  schools  noticed  previously,  one  has  been  opened  at  Putnam, 
and  new  school-houses  nave  been  built  at  Groton,  Portland,  West  Norwalk,Thomp80B- 
ville.  New  Haven,  and  New  London. 

THE   BULKLEY  SCHOOL. 

The  last,  called  the  Bulkley  school,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  the  late  Leonard  H.  Bnlk- 
ley,  at  New  London,  deserves  special  mention  for  the  sood  management  which  has 
marked  its  progress.  The  fund  donated  for  the  school  by  Mr.  B.  ($21,000)  came  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  appointed  by  him  in  1862.  It  was  at  once  so  invested  as  to  yield 
considerable  returns,  and  these,  added  to  the  principal  for  twenty  years,  have  enabled 
the  trustees  to  erect  a  beautiful  stone  building,  costing  $38,000,  and  leave  $50,000  as  a 
permanent  investment  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  school. 

This  school  is  to  be  free  to  all  boys  over  twelve  who  have  a  home  in  New  London  and 
can  pass  the  requisite  examination  for  admission. 

A  noble  monument  of  its  founder,  this :  a  source  of  blessing  to  multitudes  for  untold 
years  and  an  interesting  instance  of  the  progress  that  may  be  made  in  eduoatioiHil 
facilities  tlirough  judicious  husbanding  of  rands. 
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THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  report  says:  ''The  revised  sohool-law  of  1872  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  is, 
doabtless,  sosoeptihle  of  some  improyements,  hat  no  serioa»  oomplaint  has  heen  nrffed 
against  any  part  of  it,  and  we  recommend  that  it  remain  tor  the  present  unchangea.'' 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  in  Connecticnt  is  said  to  be  fortnnately  constituted,  representing  various 
pursuits  and  professions,  the  college,  the  supreme  court,  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
practical  teacher  and  business-man.  Several  of  its  members  have  hail  long  experience 
both  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  schools.  That  gentlemen  of  their  high  stand- 
ing, burdened  with  their  professional  or  business-cares,  consent  to  give  so  much  time 
aud  thought  to  this  cause  deserves  a  grateful  recognition  from  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion. 

EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  States  Patent-Office  show  that  the  inventive  genius  of 
Connecticut  is  unrivaled.  This  pre-eminence  is  justly  thought  to  be  clearly  due  to  the 
foresight  of  the  fathers  of  the  State  in  organizing  public  schools,  which  the  text-books 
of  the  times,  even  those  published  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pronounced  the  best 
in  this  country.  Education  hence  became  universal,  and  the  results  show  the  pecu- 
niary value  of  intelligence. 

SHOULD  AMERICAN  YOUTH  BE  EDUCATED  ABROAD? 

The  secretary  thus  remarks  in  considering  the  above  topic : 

"American  and  European  schools  have  their  distinctive  excellences,  and  can  each 
learn  much  from  the  other.  Of  late  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  overpraised. 
Thonsh  justly  lauded  by  Horace  Mann,  Professor  Stowe,  and  others,  thirty  years  ago, 
they  do  not  retain  the  same  pre-eminence.  Relatively  there  has  been  greater  progress 
in  some  other  lands. 

^*  The  Prussian  system,  though  of  acknowledged  excellence,  is  in  some  measure  stereo- 
typed. A  just  pride  in  the  laurels  won  now  tends  toward  satisfaction  with  past 
sckicTemeuts.  Such  complacency  does  not  foster  that  spirit  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment so  conspicuous  in  Austria  and  America. 

"  For  our  youthj  American  schools  are  better  than  European.  To  send  our  boys  or 
j^irls  away  to  foreign  boardine-schools  is  a  great  mistake  or,  rather,  one  of  the  fashion- 
able follies  which  5  just  now  naving  its  day. 

"  In  the  German  schools  the  course  of  study  is  so  unlike  ours,  the  subjects  and  method 
so  peculiar,  and  the  processes  so  »/ow,  as  to  weary  if  not  disgust  the  American  boy. 
To  him  the  school-rules  seems  odd,  if  not  arbitrary.  Many  American  boys  I  found 
there  ill  at  ease,  if  not  discontented,  grumbling,  and  homesick,  because,  they  said,  these 
strange  methods  are  not  so  well  fitted  to  serve  the  i)ractical  ends  of  life  and  meet  the 
conditions  of  success  in  America. 

*^In  phUologio  studies  and  researches,  in  the  refinements  of  art,  in  music,  and  in 
manners,  European  schools  excel.  But  this  linguistic  and  esthetic  culture,  admirable 
as  it  is,  poorly  compensates  for  the  loss  of  a  more  practical  training  and  for  the  neslect 
of  our  own  vernacular  and  literature,  too  common  with  our  boys  educated  abroad.'' 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL-VISITORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

In  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  and  several  other  States,  the  secretary 
states  that  women  are  beginning  to  serve  as  school-visitors.  So  far,  the  experiment 
is  reported  to  work  weU :  **  In  some  towns  it  is  not  easy  to  find  professional  men, 
whetner  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  who  will  spare  the  time  required  for  the 
thorough  supervision  of  schools.  In  such  towns  there  are  usually  well-educated 
women,  experienced  as  teachers,  in  practicjil  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  school- 
room and  with  leisure  and  heart  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  great  msgority  of 
teachers  are  females.  During  the  last  summer  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  only 
196  while  the  females  numbered  2,240,  being  more  than  eleven  times  the  number  of 
malee. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  1S73>74. 

Ez-ojicio. 


Name. 


Poet-offlce. 


Bli  Bzcelkncy  Charles  R.  Ingenoll  . 
Bis  Honor  George  O.  SUl 


New  Haven. 
Hartford. 
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By  appointment  of  the  general  tutembli/. 


Name. 

Term- 

Thomas  A .  Thacher 

Expires  1874 

Expires  1875 

Expires  1876 

Expires  1877 

Eiii*tiA  Carpenter 

Hartford 

William  H.  Potter 

MysUc  KiTer. 
Litchfield. 

(JeorgeM.  Woodruff 

CITY   AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City  or  town. 

Name  and  title. 

PostofBce. 

Bridgeport 

Rev.  Sylvester  Clark,  acting  visitor 

Bridgeport. 
Danbnry. 

DaD  bury ....  ....................... 

Dr.  E.  F.  Hendrick  acting  visitor       

Derby 

Rev.  C.J.  Hill,  acting  viidtor 

Enfield 

Dr.  E.  F.  Parsons,  acting  visitor 

Thompsonville. 
Oreenwich 

Ortfenwich  ......................... 

Myron  L.  Masou,  acting  visitor. .. ..  .  .  ....... 

Qroton - 

Samuel  8.  Lamb,  acting  visitor 

Mystic. 
Hartford. 

Hartford 

Dr.  E.  K.  Hnnt,  acting  visitor 

Killlngiy 

Anthony  Ames,  acting  visitor. ................. 

West  Killlngiy. 
Meriden. 

Meriden 

Dr.  C.  H.  8.  Davis,  acting  visitor 

Middlftown  City 

Henry  E.  Sawyer,  superintendent 

Middletown. 

Do 

George  W.  Atkins,  acting  visitor 

Do. 

New  Britain 

Charles  Nortbend,  acting  visitor 

Xew  Britain. 

New  Haven  ...... .....1..... ....... 

Ariel  Parish,  superintendent  ................. 

New  Haven. 

New  London 

Ralph  Wheeler,  acting  visitor 

New  London. 

Norwalk 

J.  W.  Wilson,  acting  visitor 

Norwalk. 

Norwich  City 

N.  H.  Whittemore  superintendent 

Norwich. 

Do 

Rev.  A.  F.  Spanlding,  acting  visitor  ............ 

Do. 

Do 

John  W.  Crary,  acting  visitor 

Do. 

Stamford 

John  Day  Ferguson  acting  visitor ............. 

Stamford. 

•Stonington 

B.  F.  Williams,  acting  visitor 

M}sticBridg«. 
RockviUe. 

Vernon.  ..............*•.....•...... 

Oelen  W.  Wert  actinir  visitor 

Waterbury  City 

Watertmry. 
Do. 

Do 

Rev.  C.  P.  Elliott,  acting  visitor 

Windham  »        ........ ............r 

Huber  Clark,  actinir  visitor 

Willlmantifl. 
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DEI.AWARE. 

[This  information  has  been  collected  and  prepiu-ed  by  Colonel  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Vacation.] 

THE  SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  anditor's  report  iu  1872  gives  the  followiog  statistics  for  1872 : 

In  New  Castle  County  there  were  raised  by  contribution $131, 779  16 

Received  from  State  fund 10,048  84 

Number  of  districts 95 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 96 

Number  of  months  in  operation 966 

Number  of  scholars 7,310 

In  Kent  County  there  wey  raised  by  contribution 121,840  21 

Received  from  State-schc^l-fund 8,737  44 

Number  of  districts 118 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 102 

Number  of  months  in  operation 9((7 

Number  of  scholars 5,235 

In  Sussex  County  there  were  raised  by  contribution... |9,665  26 

Received  from  State-school-fund 10,327  20 

Number  of  districts 168 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 151 

Number  of  months  in  operation 690 

Number  of  scholars 6,245 

ACTION  ON  PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  SCHOOL-LAW. 

There  has  been  no  chance  in  the  school-law  of  the  State.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  amending  the  present  school-law, 
by  providing  for  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools,  for  annual  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  to  be  made  to  the  governor  or  legislature,  and  for  giving  to  the  col- 
ored popalation  their  |>ro-rata  proportion  of  interest  in  the  school-fund. 

This  Dill  was  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives,  March  19, 1873,  by  Hon. 
John  Hickman,  chairman  of  the  house-committee  on  education.  It  passed  the  house, 
but  failed  to  pass  the  senate. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL-LAW. 

Abstracts  of  the  present  school-laws  were  given  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871  and  1872.  By  these  laws  all  questions  relating  to 
the  schools  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  school-districts, 
whose  votes  decide  whether  there  shall  be  a  school  or  not,  and  whose  only  connection 
'With  the  State-authorities  comes  from  the  provision  that  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
ficbool-tax  must  be  raised  by  each  district  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  its  pr<hrata  share  of 
the  school-fund. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL-LAW  FOR  WILMINGTON. 

While  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  school-laws  apply- 
ing to  the  State,  there  has  been  a  notable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton. In  that  city  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  free  schools  are  placed,  by  a  law 
passed  three  years  since,  in  charge  of  a  board  of  education,  which  is  elected  by  the  citi- 
Mns.  Under  the  direction  of  this  board  and  the  supervision  of  an  able  and  efficient 
city-superintendent  of  schools  the  system  of  public  schools  at  Wilmington  is  rapidly 
developing. 

LEGISLATIVE  VISIT  TO  SCHOOLS  AT  WILMINGTON. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Wilmington  school-board  the  legislature  of  the  State  during 
itHlast  session  paid  a  formal  visit  of  two  days  to  that  city,  as  the  guests  of  the  school- 
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board  and  the  city-council.    They  examined  the  schools  with  great  care  and  inaDifested 
much  interest  in  the  workings  of  the  city-school-system. 

INCRKASINO  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Au  increased  interest  in  education  is  shown  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  result  in  the  ultimate  adoption  of  some  improved  system,  which  shall  bene- 
fit the  rural  school-districts.  Stimulated  by  the  successful  results  of  the  new  school- 
system  adopted  b^  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  larger  towns  are  manifesting  more  inter- 
est in  their  pubho  schools.  Such  reports,  however,  as  are  received  from  the  coantry 
districts  show  little  change.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  school-law  of  Delaware, 
substantially  as  it  now  exists,  was  adopted  in  1829  and  that  it  is  wholly  wanting  m 
those  provisions  for  the  general  supervision  of  schools  or  for  any  report  of  their  condi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  which  are  considered  as  all-important  in  all  recent  SUite  com- 
mon-school-systems, this  stationary  condition  of  things  in  the  country  districts  is  no 
longer  surprising. 

The  ratio  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  being  based  upon  the  census  of  ISTX) 
and  being  equally  divided  among  the  three  counties  of  the  State,  prevents  that  imme- 
diate action  upon  general  Stat«-legislation  in  regard  to  schools  which  the  rapidly-in- 
creasing population  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  might  be  expected  to  exert. 

As  showing  the  line  of  movement  in  regard  to  the  general  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  the  following  abstract  from  the  proposed  law,  introduced  daring  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  inserted : 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROPOSED  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  bill  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  free  schools  in 
this  State.''  The  bill  consists  of  seventeen  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of 
county  and  State-boards  of  school-commissioners — the  present  law  providing  for  the 
election  by  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school-district  of  three  district-scnool-com- 
niissioners— for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  countv-superintendent  for  each 
county,  and  for  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  be  made  to  the 
governor  and  legislature.  It  further  provides  for  careful  supervision  of  every  school, 
orders  the  district-commissioners  to  raise  a  certain  specified  annual  tax,  and  makes 
them  personally  responsible  for  the  amount ;  provides  for  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  by  the  county-superintendents  j  and  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
colored-schools,  by  the  colored  taxables  of  any  district,  in  the  same  mannerthe  whit«- 
schools  are  now  organized,  and  which  are  to  be  numbered  in  the  State-system  of 
schools. 

COUNTY-BOARDS. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  annual  election  by  the  commissioners  of  each  school-district 
of  one  of  tueir  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  county-board  of  commissioners. 

The  county-commissioners  meet  twice  a  year,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  May  find  No- 
vember, at  the  county-seats  of  each  county,  at  1  p.  m.,  and  organize  by  electing  from 
thdir  members  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  serve  tor  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNTY-BOARDS. 

The  county-boards  shall  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  between  different  school- 
districts,  between  the  county-superintendent  and  district-commissioners,  and  appeals 
by  teachers  from  county-superintendent,  subject  to  final  appeal  to  State-board ;  they 
shall  have  full  power  to  form  new  school-districts  and  to  change  the  limits  of  the  old 
ones,  to  detormino  on  and  provide  text-books  at  cost ;  they  shall  receive,  consider, 
and  act  upon  the  reports  or  the  county-superintendent,  required  by  law  to  be  made, 
and  shall  consider  all  matters  relating  to  education  in  the  county  and  recommend 
such  charges  in  t^e  State-law  as  they  tnink  desirable. 

STATE-BOARD. 

The  State-board,  composed  of  the  several  county-boards  and  the  county-superin- 
tendents, shall  meet  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  in  the  capitol  at  Do- 
ver, at  2  p.  m.,  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  the  county-superintondents  president; 
shall  also  elect  a  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

DUTIES  OF  STATE-BOARD. 

The  Stat^board  to  hear  appeals  and  determine  controversies  between  superintead- 
ents  and  county-boards,  superintendents  and  trustees  or  commissioners,  and  between 
commissioners  and  teachers ;  also  to  receive  and  consider  reports  of  county-sunerin- 
tondents.  It  shall  designate  some  person  to  perform  the  duty,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
shall  through  its  president  make  full  report  to  the  governor  of  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  iu  the  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  seem  advisable.    A  minority  of  mem* 
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Vre  of  State  and  county-boards,  respectively,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
nees,  but  a  lesa  number  may  adjourn  m>m  time  to  time  till  a  quorum  is  obtained.  Per- 
manent records  «hall  be  kept  by  secretaries  or  treasurers  of  boai-ds,  and  all  who  receive 
or  are  entitled  to  receive  school-funds  shall  give  bonds  in  double  the  amount  likely 
to  come  into  their  hands. 

COUNTY-8UPERINTKXDENTS. 

The  governor  shall  appoint  annually  some  fit  person  to  be  county  superintendent  of 
free  schools  in  each  county,  >vho  may  be  removed  on  rt^qnest  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

He  shall  visit  every  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  in  the  yei^^ ;  shall  take  notes 
in  regard  to  the  school-buildings,  pronerty,  and  surroundings;  the  qualification  and 
efficiency  of  the  teachers ;  conduct  and  standing  of  scholars ;  methocL  of  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  schools;  and  report  fuUy  in  writing  to  each  meeting  of  the  county- 
board  the  condition  of  the  schools,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  deems  best,  these  re- 
ports to  be  sent  to  the  State-board  for  use  in  makmg  the  report  to  the  governor.  In  all 
controversies  his  opinion  shall  be  first  taken,  but  appeal  may  be  taken  from  his  decis- 
ion to  county  and  finally  to  State-board.  His  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  promoting 
the  canse  of  education  in  his  county,  and  he  shall  engage  in  no  other  business.  He  shall, 
tz  ofidOy  be  a  member  of  the  county-board  of  his  county  and  shall  attend  all  its  meet- 
ings. 

SALARY  OP   COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Connty-superintendents  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,200,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the 
State-treasurer  in  amounts  drawn  by  themselves  and  approved  by  president  of  the 
county-board  of  their  respective  counties.  No  president  shall  so  approve  unless  the 
Bopenntendent  has  made  the  reports  required  and  discharged  his  duties  faithfully. 

TEACHERS. 

A  connty-snperintendent  shall  examine  all  persons  who  shall  apply  to  him  for  that 
porpoee,  who  propose  to  teach  in  his  county,  examinations  to  be  public  and  oral  or  by 
writing,  or  partly  by  each  method,  to  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  ap- 
point, having  due  regard  to  necessities  of  schools  and  convenience  of  teachers. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Applicants  who  satisfy  the  requirements  as  to  character  and  qualifications  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  good  for  one  year,  but  to  be  efiective  must  be  countersigned  by  treas- 
oier  of  eoonty-board,  to  whom  a  fee  of  $3  must  be  paid.  Applicants  refused  a  certifi- 
cate, or  dissatisfied  with  the?  grade  given,  can  appeal  to  the  county-board.  Superin- 
tendent shall  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  certihcates  granted  by  him,  with  date  and 
name  of  person  to  whom  granted. 

The  fees  for  certificates  may  be  appropriated  by  the  State-board  to  defraying  the 
contingent  expenses  of  State  and  county-l>oards,  the  surplus  to  be  appropriated  to  any 
laudable  object  for  the  promotion  of  general  education  in  the  State  at  discretion  of  the 
State-board. 

DISTRICT-TAXATION. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school-commissioners  of  every  school-district  in 
the  State  to  raise  by  taxation,  yearly,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law,  without  re- 
gard to  any  vote  thereon,  at  least  $75  for  school-purposes ;  and  any  school-com- 
missioner failing  to  do  so  shall  be  personidly  liable  to  such  school-district  for  that 
amount,  which  may  be  collected  in  an  action  at  law  in  the  name  of  the  district 
for  that  purpose ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  accounts  to  see  that  this 
provision  is  faithfully  complied  with. 

teachers'  reports. 

Sec.  13.  Every  school-teacher  in  this  State  shall  keen  a  completelistof  every  scholar 
in  his  district  and  his  daily  attendance,  and  of  the  days  taught  therein,  and  of  the 
branches  taught  by  him,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  county-superintendent  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  and  the  superintendent  may  prescribe  and  furnish  forms  for  such 
reports,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  such  funds  as  the  respective  county-boards  may  direct. 

colored-schools. 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  the  taxable  colored  people  of  any  neighborhood  in  any  county 
of  this  State  shall  desire  to  organize  a  colored-school,  and  shall  satisfy  the  school-com- 
missioners of  the  Bchool-distnct  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  located  that  they  have  a 
suitable  house  eligibly  situated  therein ;  that  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  thereof 
there  are  at  least  thirty-five  colored  children  over  six  years  of  age  needing  instruction ; 
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and  that  the  colored  tasahles  within  the  limits  aforesaid  have  Toted,  in  the  manner  no\r 
prescribed  by  law,  to  raise  by  taxation  at  least  $75,  sach  school,  with  the  limits  afore- 
said, shall  be  recognized  and  established  as  a  colored-school,  and  all  sach  schools  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  school-officers  as  in  other  cases  and  subject  to  all  general 
laws  not  Inconsistent  herewith ;  and  shall  be  numbered  in  the  several  counties  respect- 
ively 08  Colored  School  No.  1,  and  so  on,  consecutively,  according  to  the  priority  of  the 
date  of  their  organization.  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  however,  the  limits  of  such 
colored-schools  may  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  board  of  education,  or  whatever  offi- 
cers have,  for  the  time  being,  control  of  the  schools  of  that  city :  Provided,  however j  Thi^ 
no  such  school  having  less  than  thirty-five  children,  as  aforesaid,  shalll>e  entitled  to 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  school-fund,  nor  then  until  it  has  otherwise  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  herein  provided. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL-FUND. 

Sec.  15.  When  the  tax  authorized  to  be  raised  as  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding 
section  shall  have  been  assessed  and  collected,  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
school-commissioners  or  other  officers  having  control  of  the  district  in  which  any  such 
school  is  situated,  it  ahall  be  entitled  to  its  proportionate  share  of  the  school-fund :  Pro- 
vided, That  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  trustee  of  the  school-fund  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  time  fixed  by  law  ror  making  the  yearly  appropriations ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  every  such  district  to  give  such  notice.  All  taxes  voted,  as  in  the 
last  preceding  section,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  from  the  colored  taxables  as  other 
school-taxes  are  collected  by  law,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  children  within  the  limits  in  which  they  were  collected :  Provided^ 
That  the  whole  or  an^  part  of  the  sum  of  $75  herein  mentioned  mav  be  raised 
by  donations  or  contributions,  as  a  substitute  for  taxation,  and  with  like  eflect ; 
but  the  same  or  a  less  sum  may  also  be  raised  in  addition  to  such  donations  and  contri- 
butions, if  said  taxables  so  determine  by  a  vote  as  aforesaid. 

CITY    OF  WILMINGTON. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this,  except  sections  fourteen  and  fifteen,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  city  of  Wilmington ;  but  the  board  of  education,  or  the  officers  having  control  for 
the  time  being,  may  by  resolution  adopt  the  same  and  place  the  schools  of  that  dty 
within  its  provisions. 

Sec.  17.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  hereby  supplied  or  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington,  New  Castle  County,  the  largest  city  of  the  State ;  population,  censos  of 
1870, 30,841 ;  present  population,  39,230. 

public  SCHOOLS  IN  CHARGE  OF  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  public  schools  are  placed  by  law  in  charge  of  a  board  of  public  education,  elected 
by  the  citizens ;  three  members  chosen  from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  the  city ;  time  of 
service,  three  years ;  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  each  year,  a  plan  which, 
while  it  keeps  the  board  in  close  dependence  on  the  citizens,  avoids  summary  changee 
and  secures  the  permanence  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  city-authorities  to  collect  such  tax  as  the  board  of  public 
education  may  annually  assess  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  An  election  of  officers 
takes  place  annually  at  the  organization  or  the  board  in  April.  The  officers  are  a  pre- 
sident, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  superintendent. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  BOARD. 

At  the  organization,  April,  1873,  William  S.  Hilles,  esq.,  was  elected  president,  Joseph 
L.  Kilgore,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  D.  W.  Harlan,  the  efficient  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  was  re-elected  to  that  position. 

The  following  statistics  and  statements  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Harlan  : 

Summary  ofetatisticsfor  the  school-year  ended  July  31, 1873. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses 15 

Increase  for  the  year 1 

Number  of  school-rooms  used 82 

Increase , 5 
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Kmnber  of  rooms  used  in  grammar-sohools 18 

Increase 2 

Knmber  of  rooms  nsed  in  primary  schools 64 

Increase 3 

Nomber  of  sittiogs  in  all  the  schools 4,502 

Increase 300 

Number  of  sittings  in  grammar-schools 662 

Increase 0 

Number  of  sittings  in  primary  schools 3,640 

Increase 300 

TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  including  teachers  in  the  evening-schools,  some  of 

whom  are  also  employed  in  the  day-schools 97 

Male  teachers  in  the  evening  normal  school 2 

Increase 0 

Hale  teacher  in  grammar-schools I 

Increase 0 

Female  teachers  in  grammar-schools  at  the  close  of  the  year 17 

Increase 2 

Male  teacher  in  primary  schools 0 

Female  teachers  in  primary  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year 64 

Increase 3 

Male  teacher  in  the  evening-schools 0 

Female  teachers  in  the  evening-schools 13 

Increase 1 

Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  &c , 0 

PUPILS. 

Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year 5,920 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  schools 3,650 

Average  daily  attendance 3,355 

Average  daily  absence ^ 295 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging 92 

Komber  perfect  in  attendance  the  wnoleyear 96 

Knmber  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  four  school-months  ended  Decem- 
ber 20 , 258 

Number  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  three  school-months  ended  March 

14 413 

Number  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  four  school-months  ended  June  28. .  330 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  grammar-schools 659 

Average  daily  attendance 625 

Average  daily  absence 34 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  in  grammar-schools 948 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  primary  schools 2, 991 

Average  daily  attendance 2,730 

Average  daily  absence 261 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 912 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  grammar-schools 38 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  primary  schools 47 

TUITION  AND  COST  OF  BOOKS. 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools,  estimated  on  the  average  number 

belonging $8  92 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  grammar-schools 14  70 

Average  tuition  per  pupil  in  primary  schools 7  66 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools,  estimated  on 

the  average  number  belonging 1  15 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  grammar-schools 223 

Average  cost  of  books  and  stationery  per  pupil  in  primary  schools j<^ . — .  j      93 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  report  gives  a  statement  of  eacb  of  the  scbool-buildings  and  of  the  number 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers.  There  are  fourteen  sohool-bnildings  of  brick  and  one  o£ 
wood.  There  are  two  grammar-schools,  with  desks  lor  862  pupils,  and  tliirteen  primary 
schools,  with  desks  for  3,640  pupils. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

There  are  eighteen  teachers  of  the  grammar-schools.  The  male  principal  of  school 
No.  1  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  girls*  department  re- 
ceives $dOO.  The  lady  principal  of  school  No.  4  receives  $1,8)0.  Three  assistant 
grammar-school-teachers  receive  $550  each,  three  receive  $500,  five  receive  $4G0, 
and  four  $425.  Of  the  primary-school-teachers  ten  principals  receive  $460,  nine 
teachers  receive  $3d0,  forty-five  receive  $360. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  schools,  evening-schools  are  held  which  are  taught  by  thir- 
teen lady  teachers  and  attended  by  339  scholars.    Salaries  of  teachers  not  given. 

PROPORTION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

Including  the  teachers  of  the  evening-schools  there  are  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington  ninety-five  female  teachers  and  one  male  teacher. 

PRIZES. 

Silver  medals  are  given  by  the  board  of  education  for  perfect  attendance  during  the 
whole  year.  Ninety-six  of  these  medals  were  awarded  during  the  year  closed  Jaly 
31, 1873. 

Two  gold  medals,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  are  given  by  John  H.  Adams,  esq.,  for 
excellence  in  English  grammar.  H.  B.  Soidell,  esq.,  gives  annually  three  prizes  in  books 
for  best  scholarship  to  the  boys  of  grammar-school  No.  1.  Messrs.  Howard  M.  Jenkins^ 
Anthony  Hig^ins,  and  Wm.  S.  Hilles  gave  similar  pnzes  this  year  to  school  No.  4.  Col- 
onel B.  K.  Heisler  gave  two  prizes  for  excellence  in  elocution. 

Lists  of  the  recipients  of  these  various  prizes,  and  also  of  all  the  pupils  perfect  la 
attendance  during  each  term,  are  given  in  the  report. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  in  the  several- 
schools,  is  of  interest  as  giving  the  practical  limits  of  school-age : 

Table  of  ages. 


School. 

AGE  AT  LAST   BIRTH-OAT. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

Namber   1 ,  boys*  dep Artraent . « . . 

2 

3 

1 
52 
25 
48 
62 
12 
38 
43 
24 

4 
25 
11 
26 

1 
15 
32 

15 

7 
84 
41 
45 
29 

4 
34 
26 
27 

1 
29 

8 
18 

32 
17 

80 
34 
27 
20 
1 

14 
27 
13 

33 
28 
65 
23 

9 
8 
2 
8 
21 
6 

20 
28 
17 
12 
3 

11 
23 
3 
2 

1 

Nnmber    4.  ffirlB'  dedurtiueDt.... 

15. 

1 

5 

6 
12 
64 

68 
26 

48 
3 
45 
15 
22 
6 

20 
38 

Number    4   bovs*  deDnrtiUfint. «  . 

Number   2    

86 

42 
14 
19 
55 
36 
50 
9 
43 
16 
20 
51 
12 
56 

46 
37 
19 
54 
31 
47 
14 
45 
33 
29 
46 
22 
39 

48 
55 
24 
64 
42 
5i 
10 
66 
19 
30 
14 
14 
48 

... 

Nnmber  3. •..•••• •••••••••••••• 

2 

Namber  5.... 

7 
35 
37 
33 
14 
33 

8 

18 
33 
19 
36 

Nnmber  6    ..>■......•••.•••••. 

Nuinbcr  7. ....... •••••••••••••• 

4 

Nnmber   8          

Number   9...*  ..«.«•••••••••■•• 

Number  10 

12 

4 
8 

3 
...... 

1 
.... 

Nnmber  11 

.... 

f^ 

Number  12    

Number  13                        -     

Nnmber  14                    

9 
38 

7 
17 

6 
12 

1 
1 

Namberl5 

1 

TotAls 

299 

423 

403 

460 

408 

422 

415 

313 

228 

88 

74 

» 

EXAMINATION,  PROMOTION,  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Three  examinntions  for  promotion  were  held  during  the  year :  the  first,  the  week 
previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays ;  the  second,  the  first  week  in  April ;  and  the  third, 
the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  schools,  June  27. 

In  the  sixth  primary  grade,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar-schools,  the  answers 
in  these  examinations  were  given  in  writing.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants at  the  primary  schools,  no  absolute  standard  ot  scholarship  was  fixed  for  promo- 
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tion ;  boty  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  passing  the  best  examinations,  enough  w«re 
promoted  each  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  grammar-schools.  Such,  however,  was 
the  ambition  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  high  averages  in  examination,  that 
few  were  promoted  whose  averages  were  below  70  per  cent.  Promotions  were 
made  mainly  on  the  examinations.  In  some  cases,  however,  pupils  were  promoted  who 
stood  low  in  examination,  but  had  been  so  regular  in  attendance  and  correct  in  recita- 
tions that  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  go  up.  The  desire  in 
classing  pupil  was  to  put  each  where  he  would  learn  most. 

Besides  these  three  general  promotions,  special  promotions  were  made  within  the 
schools  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  principals,  pupils  were  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  class.  This  custom,  of  long  standing  here,  vorks  good  con- 
tinually. Merited  promotion  is  worth  more,  to  stir  pupils  to  activity,  than  a}l  other 
rewards.  Some  do  not  look  favorably  on  these  special  promotions,  because  they  de- 
prive teachers  of  their  best  pupils  before  examination.  Against  this  desire  to  keep 
back  bright  pupils  for  the  credit  they  may  do  the  teacher  at  examination  is  the  good 
of  the  pupil  and  the  incentive  to  study  that  comes  from  the  belief  that  a  promotion 
will  be  received  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  made  it  evident  that  it  will  be  better  for  him 
to  be  in  a  higher  class. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  pupils  equal  in  all  classes  of  the  same 
grade ;  but,  in  Nos.  5,  9, 11,  12,  and  14,  to  keep  np  large  classes  it  is  necessary  either  to 
class  the  pupils  so  that  the  best  scholars  in  the  class  are  discouraged  by  feeling  that 
they  are  learning  nothing  new  and  the  poorest  by  feeling  that  the  lessons  are  too  diffi- 
cult for  them  or  for  each  teacher  to  take  more  classes  than  in  the  large  schools.  The 
latter  plan  is  much  the  better  for  the  pupils,  and  has  been  adopted,  although  it  increases 
the  work  of  the  teachers  and  disturbs  the  order  of  the  schools.  Another  difficulty  in  class- 
ification has  existed  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  grammar-schools.  At  the  end  of  each 
school-year,  many  members  of  the  two  classes  of  highest  gratle  leave  school  alto- 
gether. If  the  best  scholars  in  these  classes  wish  to  continue  in  the  school  another 
year,  they  know  that  they  must  be  classed  with  scholars  who  are  promoted  into  their 
class,  not  because  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  in  a  higher  class,  but  to  fill  vacancies  that 
cannot  be  filled  in  any  other  way.  Instead  of  filling  these  classes  with  those  who  are  not 
able,  doing  the  work  thoroughly,  to  go  forward  as  tast  as  the  members  of  the  old  classes, 
it  would  certainly  bo  better  to  let  these  (Masses  remain  smaller  than  other  classes.  It 
is  sometimes  better  to  have  two  small  classes  recite  in  periods  of  twenty  minutes  each, 
than  one  large  class,  composed  of  pupils  of  different  attainments,  in  one  period  of  forty 
minutes.  In  fixing  the  time  for  promotions,  the  number  of  pupils  to  constitute  a  class, 
the  length  of  time  for  a  recitation,  &c.,  it  is  very  well  to  try  to  make  all  things  adapt 
themselves  to  the  regularity  of  a  symmetrical  system ;  but  the  irregularity  ot  life  out 
of  school  and  the  difierences  of  intellect  make  it  necessary  that  the  system  be  a  plia- 
ble one,  and  that  it  bend  to  fit  these  irregularities  and  differences,  where  they  cannot 
be  removed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  teaching  of  this  study  in  the  advanced  classes, 
as,  however,  "  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  teaching  the  youngest  children." 
Eight  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  abstract  of  Gnibe's  system  of  communica- 
ting a  correct  idea  of  numbers  to  beginners,  made  by  Louis  Soldeu,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

DRAWING. 

The  imjwrtance  of  industrial  drawing  to  the  youth  of  a  city  having  such  manu- 
facturing interests  as  ours  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  That  there  is  talent  for 
drawing  among  our  young  people,  the  blackboards  of  every  school  in  the  city  prove. 

Horace  Mann's  words  apply  to  us  exactly  :  "With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently  useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  ac- 
count than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  We  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  labor  by  machinery.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here  j  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools."  Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut,  says :  "  Drawing  ought  to  be  taught 
in  every  school  of  this  country,  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries.  Aside  from  its  important  influence  in  cultivating  the  perceptive  powers, 
the  memory,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  it  is  the  most  essential  preparation  for  the 
skilled  artisan.  No  study  pays  better.  None  can  so  greatly  improve  our  mechanical 
indnstries  or  multiply  our  resources." 

Drawing  has  been  taught  to  some  extent  in  all  our  schools,  but,  until  within  the 
last  year,  in  few  cases  according  to  any  system  or  with  reference  to  anything  beyond 
copving  pictures.  About  the  middle  of  the  year,  Bartholomew's  drawing-cards  and 
books  were  introduced  into  nearly  all  our  schools.  The  publishers  of  these  books  pre- 
sented to  the  schools  a  copy  of  their  Teacher's  Guide  for  each  teacher  using  their  books 
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or  cards.  Previonaly,  instraotion  in  drawing  had  nsnally  been  given  to  one  papil  at  a 
time. 

Theee  guides  gave  the  teachers  an  insight  into  a  method  of  nsin^  the  blackboard 
and  directing  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  instruct  a  whole  division  at  the  same 
time.  The  work  was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  under  this  new  plan  with  commendable 
interest ;  but  not  with  the  success  desirable.  All  felt  the  need  of  a  leader  in  the  work 
and  of  being  taught  themselves  by  a  master  of  the  art. 

I  would  suffgest  in  this  connection  the  importance  of  having  a  special  teacher  of 
drawing  empioved  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  tnis  branch,  and  al^  to  ^ve  instruction 
to  the  advanced  classes  in  the  grammar-schools.  In  this  way  drawing  is  being  suoccm- 
fully  taught  in  many  cities  and  towns.  Walter  Smith,  State-director  of  art-edacation 
in  Massachusetts,  in  his  last  report  to  the  8f;ate-board  of  education,  says : 

**  In  my  conference  with  school-committees  I  have  recommended  that,  to  introdaoe 
drawing  into  the  common  schools,  the  regular  teachero  should  be  instructed  by  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  and  that  they  then 'be  required  to  instruct  their  scholars,  and  hare 
done  this  both  because  of  its  economy  and  efficiency. 

**  On  principle,  I  object  to  special  teachers  being  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  elementary  teaching,  for  the  regular  teachers  are  thereby  set  aside  and  their 
inefficiency  proclaimed.  Whatever  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  little  children  to  learn, 
it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  adult  teachers  can  also  learn ;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  question  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  theory  into  the  realms  of  experience, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  every  willing  teacher  can  both  learn  and  successfully  teach 
elementary  drawing,  any  school-committee  which  will  provide  for  the  instrnction  of 
its  teachers  may  now  introduce  the  teaching  of  drawing  into  its  schools  with  the  great- 
est efficiency.  My  advice  has  been  followed  in  man^  cities  with  good  results,  and  I 
hope  before  the  yeax  1873 is  past  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have 
thus  provided  sound  instruction  in  the  schools." 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

There  were  thirty-eight  sessions  of  this  school  during  the  year.  From  September  7 
till  December  7  it  was  held  from  10  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Saturdavs,  and  from  De- 
cember 7  till  the  end  of  the  year  the  sessions  were  from  7  to  9  o'clock  on  Friday  even- 
ings. The  whole  number  of  teachers  who  were  members  was  sixty-five  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  thirty-six. 

The  object  had  in  view,  in  making  out  the  course  of  study  and  in  assicping  the  les- 
sons each  week,  was  to  review  the  subjects  in  which  teachers  are  required  to  be  exam- 
ined at  the  close  of  the  year. 

At  the  annual  examination  of  teachers,  held  in  July,  1872,  twenty-eight  made  a  gene- 
ral average  in  the  elementary  branches  of  80  per  cent,  or  more* of  correct  answers. 
Of  these  nine  studied  alcebra  and  general  history  in  this  school,  during  the  year,  and 
several  of  the  others,  I  think,  pursued  these  studies  elsewhere. 

During  the  next  year  these  can  finish  the  studies  required  in  order  to  receive  the 
certificate  of  the  committee  on  teachers  exempting  them  from  examination.  The  fol- 
lowing course  of  study  has  been  adopted  for  the  coming  year : 

COURSE   OF    STUDY. 

First  temij  commencing  September  5  and  continuing  iiccnty-one  tcceks. 


Time. 

Class  A. 

Class  B,  first  division. 

Clasti  B.  B(H^ond  diriiion. 

7to8p.  m 

Geometry   

Orammar...... ...... 

Orammar 

8u>9p.  m 

Natural  phUosopby  . . 

Aiivhtuetic 

Second  fcrmy  commencing  February  7  and  continuing  tu:enty-on9tceek8. 


Time. 

Class  A. 

Class  B,  first  division. 

Class  B,  second  division. 

7to8p.m 

8  to  9  p.  m 

Geometry ........... 

Physical  geography. . 

Grammar 

Natnral  philosophy  .. 

History  of  the  United  Statet. 

As  two  years  are  allowed  by  the  rule  of  the  board  for  the  study  of  algebra,  geome- 
try, general  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  those  who  enter  the  A  class  this  year  can 
study  algebra  and  general  history  next  year. 

Teachers,  of  all  persons,  have  need  to  be  constant  students.  Few  persons  will  follow 
out  a  course  of  study  alone,  but  where  several  with  .similar  interests  can  unite  in  a 
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fltadv  the  social  element  introdaced  renders  agreeable  what  undertaken  alone  would 
be  irknome  and  soon  abandoned.  From  this  source  comes  one  of  the  good  results  of 
ihe  normal  school.  Another  good  result  is  that  those  who  have  a  j^rofessional  spirit 
and  are  enterprising  have  an  opportunitv  in  this  school  to  show  their  feUow-teacners 
their  fitness  for  leadership  in  educational  work. 

Yoor  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  educate  themselves  more  liberally, 
shown  in  the  fair  advance  of  salaries  lately  made,  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  will 
lighten  the  labor  of  preparation  for  these  fYiday-evening-recitations. 

THE  teachers'"  INSTITUTE. 

Each  of  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  was  attended,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
all  of  our  teachers,  except  a  few  who  were  absent  from  one  or  two  meetings  on  account 
of  sickness. 

At  the  organization  of  the  institute  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Eraser  was  elected  president 
for  the  year  and  Miss  Sallie  Hare  secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  each 
meeting  to  prepare  business  for  the  next  meeting.  Through  the  efficient  manag^ement 
of  the  officers  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members,  a  larger  amount  of  impor- 
tant work  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Rl^SUM]^ 

All  connected  with  our  schools  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  during  the 
year  just  passed  these  schools  have  made  commendable  progress.  The  attendance  of 
pupils  has  been  good,  and  their  interest  in  study  continually  increasing.  More  teach- 
ers than  heretofore  have  succeeded  in  governing  without  resort  to  severe  punishments, 
and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  even  very  bad  children  ought  to  be  governed  by 
something  higher  and  better  than  the  rod.  There  has  been  much  painstaking  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  have  the  pupils  enjoy  their  school-life.  Gratifying  progress  has 
taken  place  in  object  and  other  kinds  of  illustrative  teaching.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  very  important  problem,  how  to  keep  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  a  class  on  the  point  before  The  class.  The  device  of  requiring  children  to 
copy  reading,  geography,  and  other  lessons  on  their  slates,  to  keep  them  quiet,  has  not 
been  so  much  abusea  as  heretofore.  A  true  professional  zeal  has  been  shown  by  the 
study  of  works  on  teaching  and  by  attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Friday-evening  normal  school  and  the  monthly  teachers'  institute. 

You  who  are  members  of  the  board  of  education  have,  by  the  time  and  attention  you 
have  given  in  order  to  obtain  good  sites  and  plans  for  school-houses,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  you  have  given  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  tne 
care  yon  have  exercised  in  promoting  teachers  to  advance  them  according  to  their 
merit,  and  in  selecting  and  providing  text-books  to  get  the  best  at  the  lowest  market- 
prices,  by  the  silver  medaU  that  you  have  promised  to  pupils  perfect  in  attendance  and 
the  gold  medals  and  lar^e  prizes  of  books,  (the  private  gifts  of  members  as  rewards  for 
schoLarsbip,)  by  your  faithfulness  in  watching  over  the  other  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  by  your  wisdom  in  legislating  for  them,  done  a  noble  work  for  the  advancement  of 
this  great  practical  scheme  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanlcs  to  the  press  of  this  city  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  published  whatever  seemed  likely  to  advance  the 
interests  of  our  schools  and  for  their  frequent  and  able  advocacy  of  measures  tending 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  our  midst ;  to  the  teachers  for  the  many  expres- 
sions of  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  them  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  they  have  worked  with  me  for  the  good  of  the  schools ;  and  to  the  members  of 
the  board  for  the  consideration  they  have  given  my  suggestions  and  for  the  encour- 
agement and  support  I  have  ever  had  from  them. 

DAVID  W.  HAKLAN, 

Superintendent 

Wilmington  is  known  as  one  school-district,  eleven  and  a  half  districts  having  been 
consolidated.  There  are  no  district-schools ;  all  are  graded.  The  old  districts  are  en- 
titled to  their  probata  share  of  the  State-fuud,  which  by  inadvertence  was  not  applied 
for  during  the  past  year.  Forty-two  weeiu  comprise  the  scholastic  year.  There  are  no 
libraries  connected  with  the  schools. 

VISIT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

The  visit  of  the  State-legislature  to  the  city-schools  has  been  alluded  to.  The  legis- 
lature, governor,  and  secretary  of  state  were  invited  by  formal  resolution  of  the  school- 
board  of  Wilmington  to  visit  the  schools.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  for  two 
days  they  were  the  gueets  of  the  city,  entertained  by  board  of  education  and  the  city 
council.  They  visited  schools  Nos.  1, 3, 4, 8,  and  15,  and  expressed  great  interest  in  in- 
vestigating the  practical  workings  of  the  school-system  and  gratification  at  the  results 
shown. 
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REMOVAL  OP  girls'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

On  the  l8t  of  September,  1873,  the  girls'  school,  formerly  held  in  school-hoase  No.  4^ 
was  removed  to  the  second  story  of  school-honse  No.  1,  in  which  building  is  the  gram- 
mar-school for  boys.  This  brings  the  scholars  of  highest  grade  in  the  same  bnildiDg 
and  affords  additional  facilities  in  the  use  of  apparatus  required  equally  by  both 
schools. 

STUDY    OP   LANGUAGES    INTRODUCED. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1873,  the  studies  of  Latin  and  German  were  added  to  the- 
courses  of  study  taught  in  the  high-school-departments  of  the  grammar-schools. 

EDUCATION  OP  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  board  of  education,  which  had  previously  contributed  $1,000  annually  towards- 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  Howard  colored-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Delaware 
Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  decided 
to  take  it  wholly  under  their  control,  and  took  charge  of  it  October  1, 1873. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  board  is  building  a  new  primary-school-house,  with  seating  capacity  for  420^ 
scholars,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Hinman  streets. 

LETTER   OP    PRESIDENT   HILLES. 

As  Colonel  Qrimshaw,  the  retiring  president  of  the  board,  omitted  making  the  osnal 
annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
reply  of  President  Hilles  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  are  inserted : 

THE   VISIT    OP    THE    LEGISLATURE. 

"  I  think  the  visit  of  the  legislature  to  our  city-schools  last  winter  was  an  interesting 
and  important  event,  as  being  a  public  recognition  of  their  importance  and  tending  to 
concentrate  public  thought  and  interest  on  the  subject."  •  •  •  • 

THE  HOWARD  SCHOOL. 

"  The  Howard  school-establishment,  some  years  since,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  tho 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  city-council  of  Wilmington,  and  a  number  of  private  citizens, 
organized  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  and  appropriated  by  the  deed  of  trust  by 
which  it  is  held  for  the  use  of  a  school  ^from  which  no  one  shall  ever  be  excluded  by 
reason  of  race  or  color,'  has  recently  been  adopted  and  taken  in  charge  by  the  board 
of  public  education.  It  is  in  successful  operation  and  doing  good  work  for  the  colored 
people. 

**Moro  schools  are  needed  for  their  use  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  hereafter  established, 
as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this.'' 

EDUCATION  OP  COLORED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  STATE. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  in  reference  to  the  prospect  throughout  the  State 
for  the  participation  of  the  negroes  in  the  benefits  of  the  school-fund.  I  presume  it 
will  be  a  work  of  time — much  time  it  may  be." 

VALUE  OF  SUPERVISION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

**  Having  been  for  several  years  interested  in  the  working  of  the  Association  for  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,  which  maintains  a  super- 
intendence over  the  colored  schools  throughout  the  State,  I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  benefits  which  are  conferred  by  this  in  aiding  the  local  committees  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  in  the  purchase  of  uniform  text>-b(M)ks,  and,  generally,  in  the  re- 
quirement of  regular  reports  to  the  central  office.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
tlmt,  in  consequence  of  this  supervision,  the  colored  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
are  in  better  condition  and  more  efficient  in  their  work  than  the  white  schools.  It  is 
not  a  centralization  of  power^  the  objections  to  which  are  well  known  to  me,  but  a 
voluntary  submission  to  ot  acceptance  oi  9A(i  from  the  central  office,  in  return  for  which 
the  teachers  and  trustees  are  expected  to  make  xieriodic  and  complete  reports  of  their 
doings. 

"  This  requirement  alone,  without  regard  to  the  advantage  of  help  in  examination 
and  selection  of  teachers,  amply  repays  the  local  authorities  for  the  nominal  subjection." 

SUPERVISION  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITES  SUGGESTED. 

*^1  would  strongly  recommend  a  similar  agency  to  the  white  friend^  of  education  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere.  The  voluntary  ot  individual  ^\emer\t  incorporated  into  itl^ 
an  advantage  to  the  system,  and  the  two  can  easily  be  harmonized.  In  further  illus- 
tration of  this,  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your  attention  two  reports  issued  in  Edin- 
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boTKh,  Scotland,  on  the  onerations  of  the  Dick  beqneet.  A  snm  of  money  was  do- 
yiftMl  many  years  aso  bv  a  Mr.  Dick  to  trustees,  in  perpetuity,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parochial  schools  of  three  counties  in  Scotland,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray.  The 
net  increase  of  the  fund  is  annually  divided  by  the  trustees  between  the  parish-school- 
masters, upon  elements  or  nnmbers  obtained  from  two  sources:  first,  the  numerical  re- 
solta  of  examinations  held  annually  at  Edinburgh  in  the  higher  branches  of  study ; 
secondly,  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  under  the  teachers'  charge.  The  re- 
salt  is  an  addition  to  the  teachers'  salaries  of  sums  varying  in  amount  in  such  a  way 
as  to  correspond  with  these  two  elements,  and  thus  to  encourage  the  energetic  and 
painstaking  teachers  in  a  most  effectual  way."         •        •        •        #         #  •  ♦ 

'*  A  great  point  is  attained  when  the  practical  philanthropy  and  Christian  sentiment  of 
the  community  are  embarked  in  the  efforts  to  aid  the  general  education,  by  personal 
aid  ^ven  to  the  authorized  system  in  use.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  two  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati  owe  their  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  privat.e  individuals  ingrafted  on 
the  pablio  system  of  schools. 
"Respectfully, 

«W.  S.HILLE8, 
"  Pre9ident  Board  of  FMio  Education." 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  pablio  schools  have  no  libraries,  and  there  is  no  free  public  library  in 
the  city.  There  is,  however,  a  reference  and  circulating  library  corresponding  to  the 
mercantile  library  association  of  other  cities,  access  to  which  can  be  had  by  annual  sub- 
scription. This  IS  known  as  the  Wilmington  Institute.  It  owns  a  fine  building  at  the 
comer  o£  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  its  reading-room 
and  library,  a  large  public  hall  and  several  stores.  The  sixteenth  annual  report 
shows  an  annual  income  of  $8,456.70,  derived  from  membership-dues,  rents  of  public 
hall  and  stores,  and  other  sources,  with  an  expenditure  during  the  year,  for  books, 
salaries,  interest,  taxes,  Slc,  of  $8,165.60.    Balance  of  cash  on  hand,  $770.17. 

The  library  has  been  increased  during  thd  year  by  the  purchase  of  a  complete  set  of 
the  ''Tanchnitz  Edition,''  1,176  volumes,  and  by  several  hundred  miscellaneous  works. 
The  library  now  numbers  between  12,000  and  13,000  volumes.  The  reading-room  is  sup- 
plied with  58  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  membership  the  past  year  number^ 
5^  It  is  felt  that  the  membership  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
efforts  are  making  to  increase  the  number  of  members  bv  the  issue  of  shares  of  stock 
at  a  nominal  cost  of  $10,  on  which  the  holder  shall  make  a  semi-annual  payment  of 
$2,  entitling  him  to  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading-room.  The  library  is  open  every 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Exact  data  as  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  private  schools  are  wanting. 
The  students  attending  during  the  year  the  five  institutions  from  which  returns  have 
been  received  number  600. 

Tks  Delaware  State  Normal  University^  incorporated  in  1867,  Mr.  John  C.  Harkness, 
A.  M.,  president,  reports  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  224.  '  Students'  an- 
nual expense,  $170  to  $200. 

The  Wetleyan  Female  College,  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  reports  8  professors  and 
instructors;  137  pupils;  75  in  preparatory  department,  56  in  the  regular  collegiate 
classes;  of  these  are  20  freshmen,  14  sophomores,  10  juniors,  12  seniors;  6  pupils  in  a 
special  or  partial  course.  Decrees  of  mistress  of  English  literature  and  baccolaurea 
artiam  are  conferred.  Cost  of  board  and  lodging  per  year,  $160.  Tuition,  $50  in  prepar- 
atory course,  $60  in  re^lnr  course.  Music,  modern  languages,  and  drawing  are  taught. 
Th^e  is  a  library  ot  3,600  volumes,  and  a  small  philosophic  cabinet,  a  chemic  labo- 
ratory, and  a  natural-bistory-museum. 

Taylor  and  Jackson^a  Academy,  principal,  Milton  Jackson,  reports  125  pupils.  This  is 
a  school  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Cost  of  board  and  lodging  per  year,  $195.  Tuition, 
$65.    Modem  languages,  $21.50  per  year. 

Sughjf  Academy,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Murphy,  A.  M.,  principal,  a  select  school  for  boys,  re- 
ports 74  pupils.  Board  and  lodging,  $5  per  week.  Tuition :  English  branches,  $60  ; 
classic,  $75 ;  modem  languages,  $30  per  year. 

The  Mieees  Eobertaowf  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  GirU  reports  40  students. 
Annual  expenses  for  board  and  teacher,  $400.    Modem  languages,  $30  per  year. 

Fuller  statistics  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  table  at  eud  of  this 
volume. 

DOVER. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Population,  census  of  1870, 1,906 ;  esti- 
mated, in  1873,  at  2,100. 
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GRADED  School. 

The  town  is  divided  into  six  schooMistriote.  Four  of  these,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  have  consolidated  their  schools  into  one  graded  school,  with  foor  depart- 
ments. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  nnmber  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  260 ;  average  attendance,  200 ;  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  44.    There  are  6  teachers,  2  male  and  4  female. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Salary  of  male  principal  of  graded  school,  $800 ;  salaries  of  lady  teachers :  1  at  $400 ; 
2  at  (300 ;  1,  (200. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The  district-schools  are  each,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  except  at  WilmiDgton,  under 
the  charge  of  three  commissioners  chosen  by  the  district,  only  that  in  this  respect  the 
fonr  consolidated  districts  count  but  as  one  and  have  only  three  commissioners.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  during  the  past  year  to  consolidate  all  the  districts  of  the  town,  bat 
was  defeated.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  public-school-children  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidated  districts. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There  are  three  school-houses,  two  of  brick  and  one  of  wood,  belonging  to  the  town. 
One  of  the  district-schools  is  held  in  a  room  rented  for  the  purpose. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  school,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  no  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  all 
the  money  needed  for  its  support. 

GRADED-SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  graded  school  occupies  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  built  in  1867,  with  a  large 
play-yard  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  The  lot  runs  from  street  to  street.  A  wooden 
buiidiDg,  facing  the  other  street,  affords  accommodation  for  two  departments  of  the 
graded  school. 

This  school  is  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Williams,  who, 
with  three  assistants,  has  organized  an  admirable  school. 

PRIZES. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  graded  school  were  awarded,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  public  exhibition  in  April,  1873,  for  proficiency  in  studies,  excellence  of 
behavior,  ana  punctual  attendance.  Seven  prizes  of  books  were  given,  3  to  girls  and 
4  to  boys. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  amount  of  school-contribution  the  past  year,  in  the  consolidated  district,  was 
$1,400 ;  in  one  of  the  other  districts  $200,  and  in  the  other  nothing. 
Amount  received  from  State-school-fnnd,  $80  per  each  of  the  six  districts. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  private  schools,  with  about  130  scholars  enrolled.  Three  are  for  very- 
young  children,  one  a  select  school,  and  one  a  Catholic  school  with  an  attendance  of 
about  50  scholars. 

WILMINGTON  CONFERENCE  ACADEMY. 

The  fine  building  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy  is  nearly  completed.  It 
is  a  substantial  four-story  building,  of  brick,  80  by  90  feet ;  64  feet  in  height.  It  stands 
in  the  center  of  a  lot  of  6(  acres  in  extent,  just  north  of  the  town.  The  school  as 
already  in  operation.  The  new  building  is  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  September, 
1874. 

This  school  is  chartered  by  the  State  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  34  trustees :  17 
elergymen,  17  laymen.  A  majority  must  be  members  of  the  Methodist-EpiscopiU 
Church.  The  board  may  control  the  school  themselves  or  may  lease  it  to  a  principal. 
They  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  reiect  text-books,  teachers,  &c.  The  school  is  de- 
signed as  a  thorongh  preparatory  school  for  young  men  and  boys.  The  admission  of 
young  ladies  is  contemplated  when  the  new  building  shall  be  completed. 

At  present  the  academy  occupies  a  rented  building.  It  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  James 
M.  Williams,  A.  M.,  who,  with  an  assistant,  teaches  the  26  pupils  now  in  attendance. 

SMYRNA. 
Smyrna,  Kent  County.    Population,  census  of  1870,  2,100 ;  estimated  1873, 2,600. 
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SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

There  are  four  school-districts,  which  are  consolidated  into  two,  with  aeraded  school 
in  each.  There  are  two  school-houses :  one  of  brick,  one  of  wood.  Whole  number  of 
scholars  in  public  schools,  450 ;  boys,  250 ;  girls,  200.  Average  attendance,  375 ;  num- 
ber of  weeKS  in  scholastic  year,  44. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  two  male  principals  of  the  graded  schools.  Salaries,  $700  per  annum.  Four 
female  teachers :  1,  salary  of  |400 ;  2,  ^00 ;  1,  $250. 

By  aa  act  of  the  last  legislature  each  of  the  consolidated  districts  was  authorized 
to  raise,  by  taxation,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,600.  The  share  of  State-fund  to  each 
district  is  $80.  The  country  schools  are  not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  $300.  Each 
district  is  compelled  to  levy  a  tax  of  $75 ;  many  districts  raise  nothing  more.  The 
ooQDtry  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are,  many  of  them,  closed  from  three  to  six  months 
in  the  year,  and  but  little  interest  is  manifestm  in  them.  The  consolidated  schools  in 
the  town  are  held  from  fort^-two  to  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  and  considerable  in- 
terest is  ^own  by  commissioners  and  citizens,  though  many  children  of  school-age  in 
the  town  are  reported  as  not  attending  any  school. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL. 

The  Smyrna  Seminary,  chartered  in  1870,  a  flourishing  classical  school,  is  in  charge 
of  William  H.  DashieU,  A.  B.,  with  four  lady  assistants.  Number  of  pupils,  80 ;  40 
girls  and  40  boys.    Scholastic  year,  40  weeks. 

FREDERICA. 

Frederica,  Kent  County.    Population,  census  of  1870, 588 ;  estilnated  1873,  673. 

SCHOOI^FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-contribution  in  consolidated  districts $200 

Amount  raised  by  taxation 400 

Amount  received  from  State-school-fund 327 

Total  amount  available  for  school-purposes 927 

GILADED  SCHOOL. 

The  town  is  divided  into  five  school-districts,  which  have  been  consolidated  into  one, 
in  which  is  a  graded  school,  which  is  held  in  the  large  wooden  building  built  by  the 
town  in  1868,  the  upper  story  used  for  a  town-hall  and  the  lower  divided  into  four 
rooms  for  use  of  the  town-schools. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  125 — males,  58;  females,  67.  Average  attendance,  75. 
Number  of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  36.  There  are  3  teachers — 2  male  and  1  female. 
Salary  of  principal  of  graded  school,  ^75  per  year ;  of  male  assistant,  $300 ;  of  lady 
teacher^  $225. 

PmYATE  SCHOOL. 

A  select  school  is  usually  held  for  twelve  weeks  each  year  for  those  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  length  of  the  school-year,  scholars  paying  for  tuition.  Seventeen  schol- 
ars attended  the  last  session. 

COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

Schools  are  held  in  the  surrounding  districts  from  six  to  nine  months,  supported 
principally  from  the  amount  received  Irom  the  State-fund  and  the  smallest  tax  possi- 
ble to  enable  the  district  to  draw  its  quota  of  the  State-fund.  There  is  a  colored  school 
Hot  about  twelve  weeks  in  the  winter,  near  Frederica,  supported  by  payment  of  tui- 
tion by  the  pupils. 

MILFORD. 

Milford,  partly  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties ;  population,  census  of  1870,  3,093. 

The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school-districts,  consolidated  into  two  districts,  with 
two  graded  schools.  There  are  two  school-houses,  one  of  brick,  one  of  wood.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  259 — male,  127 ;  female,  132.  Average  attendance,  210.  Number 
of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  42. 

There  are  7  teachers— 2  male  and  5  female.  Salaries  of  male  teachers,  $50  i>ei 
month ;  average  salaries  of  lady  teachers,  $23  per  month.    Amount  of  school-assess- 
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ment  in  each  district,  $160.    Amoant  received  from  State-Bchool-fond  in  each  difltrict, 
466. 

Ednoational  interests  are  reported  as  advancing,  public  schools  improving,  and  tax- 
payers willingly  increasing  the  amount  needed  for  support  of  schools. 

PRIVATE  8CHOOIJ3. 

The  Academic  and  Collegiate  Institute,  William  R.  Lord,  principal,  reports  47  male 
4knd  50  female  pupils. 

GEORGETOWN. 

^Georgetown,  Sussex  County.    Population,  census  of  1870,  710 ;  estimated  1873,  830. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-contribution  in  each  district $275 

Amount  received  from  State-school-fund  in  each  district 250 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

There  are  four  school-districts  consolidated  into  two  for  school-purposes,  with  one 

fraded  school.    There  is  one  two-story  brick  school-house.    Whole  number  of  scholars, 
10 ;  average  attendance,  75 ;  number  of  weeks  in  scholastic  year,  36.    There  are  2 
teachers—l  male  and  1  female— with  salaries  of  $300  per  annum. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  private  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  60  pupils. 
The  Georgetown  Academy,  a  high  school  for  both  sexes,  occupies  a  large,  fine  brick 
^building.    Rev.  William  Edwards,  principal ;  number  of  scholars,  25. 

MILTON. 

Hilton,  Sussex  County.    Population,  census  of  1870,  824 ;  estimated,  1873, 1,100. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Total  for  support  of  schools $825  50 

.Amount  of  contribution  in  each  of  the  five  districts 98  00 

Amount  received  from  State-school-fund  in  each  district 69  10 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  town  is  divided  into  five  school-districts.  Two  are  consolidated  into  one,  with 
a  traded  schooL  There  are  four  school-houses  of  wood.  Whole  number  of  scholars, 
2W,  (males  90,  and  females  110 ;)  average  attendance,  175 ;  number  of  weeks  in  8cho> 
lastio  year,  24  to  28.  There  are  5  teachers— 2  male,  with  salary  of  $35  per  month,  and 
3  female,  with  average  salary  of  $22  per  month. 

PRIVATS  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  private  schools,  with  some  40  scholars. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  country  district-schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Milton  are  in  session  only  so  long  as 
the  pro-rata  portion  of  the  State-fund,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  smallest  tAX 
that  enables  them  to  draw  their  share  of  the  fund,  permits.  *^  They  are  generally  very 
poor  schools." 

LEWES. 

Lewes,  Sussex  County.  Population,  census  of  1870,  1,090;  1873,  estimated,  about 
1,400. 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school-tax  in  each  district $30  00 

Amount  of  State-sohool-fund  received  in  each  district •••      69  50 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  town  is  divided  into  four  school- districts,  not  consolidated.  There  is  one  school- 
iiouse  of  wood  belonging  to  the  district ;  if  otlier  rooms  are  needed,  they  are  rented. 
There  are  no  graded  schools.  Two  district-schools  are  kept.  Whole  number  of  scholars, 
95.  Schools  are  kept  40  weeks,  if  additional  tax  warrants.  There  are  2  teacbera~l 
male,  1  female ;  salary  of  each,  $30  per  month. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  3  private  schools,  with  about  90  scholars. 

Beports  received  from  this  place  state  that  "  not  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  town 
attend  any  school ;  that,  from  the  utter  want  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used 
jmd  from  want  of  grading  the  scholars,  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  much  below  any 
proper  standard."  An  earnest  friend  of  free  public  schools  writes  as  follows :  "  There 
js  no  reason  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  only  that  the  people  cannot  see 
what  is  to  their  advantage  in  giving  their  children  an  education.  One  graded  school 
with  foor  classes,  run  at  an  expense  for  tuition  of  about  $2,200  to  $2,5(X)  a  year,  will 
school  all  t^e  children.  Taxation  alone,  with  consolidation,  will  bring  about  the  school- 
-  system  required  in  this  State.  Other  States  have  good  school-systems,  and  so  can  ours, 
if  the  people  can  be  led  to  appreciate  education. 

*' There  is  no  school- system  so  expensive  as  a  private  school  or  so  injurious  to  the 
•community  at  large ;  only  a  few  can  affonl  to  carry  out  an  education  for  their  children, 
andy  therefore,  many  who  would  be  men  of  use  to  society  go  neglected." 

EDUCATIONAI.  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  Delaware  College  at  Newark  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  college- 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  chartered  academies  and  of  private,  select,  and  classic 
schools  in  the  Btate,  besides  those  that  have  been  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
towns.  The  lists  -of  such  of  these  academies  and  private  schools  as  have  been  obtained 
will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of  institutions  of  secondary  instruction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authorized  State  report  it  has  been  sought  to  make  as  full  a  re- 
port as  possible,  both  of  the  pnblic  schools  and  the  private  institutions  of  the  State ; 
but  what  has  been  done  has  been  under  great  disadvantages,  and  is  of  necessity  frag- 
m^tary  and  incomplete.  Enough,  however,  has  been  obtained  to  afford  opportunity 
ioT  comparison  between  different  places  and  to  show  decided  and  encouraging  progress 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.* 

EPUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  DELAWARE. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  efficient  actuary  of  the  benevolent  society, 
which  still  furnishes  the  only  formal  instrumentality  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
-children  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  shows  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  their  schools  during  the  past  year : 

"•Office  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Mojul 
"  laiprovement  and  education  of  the  goix>red  people, 

"  607  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  December  17, 1873. 

"  Dear  Sir:  •  ^  •  During  the  school-year,  from  September,  I872,  to  September, 
1373,  we  had  21  schools  under  our  care  throngnouttbe  State,  including  two  taught  in  the 
Howard  school-building  in  WUmington.  The  total  number  of  pupQs  on  our  rolls  was 
about  1,800. 

**  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,022,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  866.  Of  the  number  enrolled,  825  were  reading  and  spelling,  686  writing, 
^  studying  arithmetic,  291  geography,  70  grammar,  72  history,  and  only  197  in  alpha- 
l>et  and  primer. 

"  This  association  exi>ended  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  about  $4,000.  About 
4l>600  of  this  amount  was  expended  in  the  Howard  school  alone,  of  which,  however, 
the  board  of  public  education  of  the  city  has  refunded  us  (1,000. 

"  The  balance  of  the  funds  expended  (about  $8,000)  has  been  collected  by  subscrip- 
tion fitnn  private  individuals,  and  almost  entirely  from  residents  in  and  near  Wilming- 
ton. The  colored  people  themselves  have  raised  and  expended  about  $5,000,  in  pay- 
inent  of  teachers,  board,  and  salaries,  and  in  repairing  school-houses,  &o.  At  the  open- 
ing of  our  work  this  autumn  (1873)  the  Howard  school-building  in  Wilmington  was 
leased  to  the  board  of  public  education,  by  the  managers  of  this  association,  for  one 
year,  at  a  nominal  rent,  with  the  agreement  that  the  house  shall  be  for  the  use  of  a 
school  firom  which  none  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

/^The  school,  therefore,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  will  probably  be  reported  to  your  Bureau  with  other  schools  under  their  direc- 
tion. Nine  pupils  from  this  school  have  gone  out  as  teachers  to  schools  in  this  State 
and  Maryland,  fully  competent  for  their  duties.  We  have  also  employed  one  of  the 
pnpils  from  our  school  at  Summit  Bridge  to  teach  a  school  under  our  charge  in  the 
wwer  part  of  the  State, 

'Persons  in  charee  of  academies  and  private  schools  wiU  secare  tho  insertion  of  the  statistics 
Ji  their  several  institutions  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
lorvardinj;  their  addresses  to  the  Barean  of  Education,  so  that  the  schedules  of  inquiry  can  be  sent 
'to  than  at  the  proper  time. 
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**  We  have  at  the  present  time  15  schools  in  active  operation  at  different  points 
throughout  the  State.  Ten  others  are  ready  to  open  the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  inakio^ 
25,  in  all,  under  our  manai|^ement.  Four  new  schools  have  heen  organized  within  the 
current  year  and  are  in  a  favorable  condition.  We  are  gratified  to  say  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  greater  Interest  manifested  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State 
than  at  an^  time  before,  and  the  colored  people  themselves  are  more  onitedly  work- 
ing  for  their  object. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"ABBE  C.  PECKHAM, 
"Actuary  Delaware  AsModatiam, 
"  General  John  Eaton, 

"  United  States  Commisehner  of  Educationy  Bureau  ofEducaticn^ 

Department  of  the  Interior,  WaakingtaUf  D.  C, 
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(lyoM  x«porl  of  Hon.  Jonathan  C.  (Hbb*.  State-soperintendent  of  pablio  Inakroction,  for  the  year 

ended  September  30,  1873.] 

FINAXCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Sceeipta, 

Income  from  taxation  for  school-pnrposes $75,000  00 

Interest  on  permanoot  school-fand 14,873  23 

Reveooe  from  Peabody  fand 8,000  00 

Herenue  from  semiDary-faod 5,S67  39 

Proceeds  of  sales  oflands 2,759  02 

Proceeds  from  doDations 10,000  00 

Total  receipts 116.819  64 

Ejcpenditure$. 

For  sites  and  boildiDgs,  (300) $10,000  00 

Forlibfaiies  and  apparatos,  (75) 

For  adaries  of  saperioteodents* 5,000  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 72,389  00 

Forfnel 1,000  00 

Forreot  of  baildiDcs  for  school-purposes 3,000  00 

For  repairs  of  school-haildiDgs 10,000  00 

Forsiationeiy  and  school-books 10,000  00 

Total 111,389  00 

Anmiiitof  available  sobool-fand $101,820  00 

Anioant  of  permaDcnt  school-fund 281,785  56 

Teaok«rf  and  Uacken^  mIoHsv. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  male ISO 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  female 350 

Total -. 600 

ATerafe  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  males $35 

ATevage  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  females 35 

6CBOOL-POPTJL4TION. 

The  number  of  children  of  school-age  (4-21)  is  given  at 74, 828 

Tbeoamber  of  children  under  6  years  of  age 2,500 

The  number  of  children  over  16  years  of  age 4,000 

Tbe  number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools,  of  whom  8,728  are  mides 

•ad  10,888  females 19,610 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  State-superintendent,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1873,  says 
that,  although  there  is  not,  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  in  the  State,  as  strong 
■ad  personal  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  is  desirable,  there  is,  in  the  mtnds  of  many,  a 
narked  increase  of  favor  toward  the  school-system.  The  boards  of  public  instruction 
in  the  different  counties  are  working  harmoniously;  many  good  men  have  put  heart 
lad  soal  into  the  educational  work,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  money,  lands,  and 
•ebool-buildings  have  been  given  to  the  county-boards  and  a  commendable  spirit  of 
KbCTality  has  been  manifested.  A  single  county  gave,  in  private  contributions,  $1,283, 
tbis  being  made  up  of  small  sums  from  a  large  number  of  persons. 

*3Caay  of  tbeee  giro  their  tenriee  without  charge,  and  that  reduce  tbto  item  of  ezpenee. 
5  £ 
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WORKING   OF    THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  Bohool-law  has  worked  well  and  is  commending  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  amendments  snggested  are:  first,  that  the  county-boards  of  instractioD  be 
limited  to  three  members,  in  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  diminish  expense ;  secoDd- 
1  y,  that  the  censns  be  taken  by  the  superintendents  once  in  five  years ;  and,  thirdly,  that- 
the  county-clerks  be  required  by  law  to  report  quarterly  all  the  fines  belonging  to  the 
school-fund  to  the  comptroller,  that  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  shenffis  may  be 
paid  to  the  State-treasurer,  as  the  law  directs. 

Earnest  application  has  been  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  department  of  pablic 
instruction  for  a  division  of  the  school-money,  on  the  grouud  of  religious  objections  to 
the  education  of  their  children  in  the  common  schools.  Such  requests  have  been  inva- 
riably refused  by  the  superintendent,  as  the  law  forbids  any  such  arrangement. 

Great  difficulty  exists  from  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books.  Many  are  too  poor  to 
provide  the  required  books  and  others  are  prevented  from  obtaining  them  by  distance 
from  stores  where  they  are  sold  and  from  other  causes. 

REPORTS  OP  COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Madison  County  reports  a  higher  standard  of  schools,  an  increase  in  their  number 
and  attendance,  and  more  competent  teachers  than  ever  before ;  five  frame  school-houses, 
the  first  seen  in  the  county,  are  being  built  and  furnished,  while  hitherto  the  schools 
have  been  kept  in  unsuitable  log  outbuildings.  Men  who  bitterly  opposed  the  school- 
system  a  few  years  ago,  regarding  it  as  a  political  hobby,  to  be  used  for  party-pnrposest 
now  see  the  necessity  of  educating  the  masses  and  willingly  co-operate  m  school- work. 

In  Manatee  Couuty  a  new  plan  for  securing  regular  attendance  has  been  adopted. 
Every  neighborhood  which  can  start  a  school  of  at  least  ten  scholars  may  do  so,  making 
such  bargain  as  they  can  with  the  teacher,  who,  however,  is  to  make  regular  monthly 
reports  to  the  snpenntendent.  The  school  is  then  adopted  as  a  public  school,  so  far  as 
to  secure  to  it  $1  per  month  for  each  pupil  shown  to  nave  attended  regularly,  not  to 
exceed  $25  per  month  to  each  school.  It  is  hoped  hy  this  plan  to  secure  a  fl;reater  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  parents  in  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school,  the  amount 
they  have  to  pay  being  thereby  lessen^.  It  will  also  secure  greater  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  enable  thinly-populated  neighbor- 
hoods to  have  the  benefit  of  the  free-school-fund. 

There  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Manatee  a  handsome  school-building  for  the  edaoa- 
tion  of  the  colored  people,  the  funds  having  been  contributed  by  benevolent  people  at 
the  North,  through  the  efforts  of  certain  ladies,  agents  of  the  American  Miaaionary  6o- 
ciety. 

In  Levy,  and  other  counties,  school-interests  are  retarded  by  the  low  financial  con- 
dition of  the  treasury,  many  of  the  teachers  being  necessarily  poor ;  the  schools  are 
small,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  often  those  who  can  send  their 
children  to  school  do  not  send  them  regularly.  A  majority  of  the  county-reports,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  steadily  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

SCHOOL-LANDS. 

One  source  of  income  to  the  schools  in  this  State  is  the  sale  of  ^hat  are  called 
school-lands.  These  consist,  as  in  several  of  the  newer  States,  of  the  sixteenth  section 
in  every  township,  granted  under  a  general  law  for  the  support  of  schools  in  that 
township.  The  grant  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  immediately  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  township-survey.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  brought  into  the  market  va- 
ries, of  course,  with  the  progress  of  surveying-operations.  But  if  the  number  of 
townships  now  surveyed  be  estimated  at  1,000,  which  probably  comes  near  the  truth, 
and  if  the  sections  are  given  au  average  area  of  one  square  mile,  there  would  be  (>40,000 
acres  of  school-lands.  The  full  amount  is  said  to  be  704,692.21  acres ;  and,  as  the  aggre- 
gate sales  to  January  1,  1B72,  had  reached  108,677.34  acres,  there  remained  at  that 
time  596,014.87  acres  still  unsold,  a  fair  inheritance  for  township-schools,  if  well  dit»- 
posed  of. 

SEMINARY-LANDS. 

These  are  lands  granted  by  the  General  Gk)vemment  for  the  support  of  two  semina- 
ries, one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Florida.  The  amount  is  85,714.08  acres.  Under  ex- 
isting laws,  the  control  of  both  the  school-  and  semiuary-lands  is  vested  in  the  St^te 
board  of  education,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  devoted  exclusively  to  educational 
purposes. 

FUNDS  RAISED  BY  TAXATION,  ETC. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  in  the  several  counties  is  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent as  $75,000,  the  same  as  in  1872.  Adding  to  this  private  contributions  of  $10,000, 
donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  of  $8,000,  from  the  seminary-fund  and  the  sales  of 
school-lands,  $8,346.41,  and  from  the  interest  on  permanent  school-fuftd,  $14,873.23,  and 
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▼e  bare  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.55  for  each  of  the  74,828  of  the  ohildren  in  the 
State  of  8chool-a«e,  or  $5.92  for  each  of  the  19.610  enrolled  in  schools. 

The  aid  from  the  Peabody  fond  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  great  value,  becaase  so  dis- 
tribated  as  to  sustain  for  ten  months  in  the  year  schools  at  important  points,  where 
they  become  models  to  surrounding  neighborhoods  of  what  good  schools  ought  to  be. 

PEABODY  FUND  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  the  dear  reports  given  by  northern  town-authorities  as  to  the 
schools  under  their  control,  the  following  information  is  gleaned  from  the  statements 
of  the  a^nt  of  this  admirably-managed  fund  for  1673. 

From  Jacksonville,  under  date  of  February  10,  1873,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
education  reports :  '*  The  second  term  [of  the  school-year  of  1872-^3 )  has  opened  very 
tkrorably.  We  have  in  the  high  school  250  scholars.  As  your  rules  require,  the  av- 
erage attendance  is  lar^,  exceeding  85  per  cent.  The  colored-school  is  also  doing 
weU,  the  number  of  pupils  being  360.  For  success  we  are  dependent  in  a  large  meas- 
ure on  the  aid  received  from  the  Peabody  fund.^ 

From  St.  Augustine  the  report  is  that,  though  the  schools  in  the  county  have  much 
to  contend  against,  from  the  poverty  and  sparseness  of  the  population,  those  in  the  city 
are  doing  very  well,  the  Peabody  school  having  never  been  in  a  better  condition. 

From  Gainesville  there  is  the  report  of  **  two  large  and  good  schools,  one  for  white 
children,  the  other  for  colored,"  aided  by  the  Peab^iy  fund. 

The  schools  of  Key  West  received  $1,000,  while  the  city  contributed  $6,000. 

In  Penaacola  the  schools  were  reported  in  operation  from  April  2  to  September  1, 
with  about  250  scholars,  and  on  this  showing  application  was  made  for  aid. 

Madison  reports  that  the  aid  received  urom  the  fund  has  enabled  the  people  to 
continue  the  schools  much  longer  each  year  than  could  have  been  done  without  this 
belp. 

MISSION-SCHOOLS. 

There  probably  are  several  schools  of  this  character  sustained  by  societies  devoted  to 
the  elevation  of  the  colored  race.  One  such,  encouraged  if  not  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
cao  Missionary  Association,  is  spoken  of  with  high  commendation.  This  is  the  Stanton 
lostHote,  at  Jacksonville,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years,  under  the  man- 
agement of  teachers  from  Massachusetts,  who  are  said  to  have  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  to  have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  colored  ohildren  to  acquire  readily  all 
the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  public  schools.  The  record  of  this  school  for  seven 
months  of  1873  shows  an  average  attendance  of  363  pupils,  all  said  to  be  reading  well, 
vpeUin|;  better  than  many  white  adults,  drawing  and  coloring  mans  in  creditable  style, 
and  evmcing  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography —pobtical  and  physical— of  physiology,  and 
other  useful  themes. 

The  colored  Baptists,  with  probably  some  missionary  aid,  are  reported  by  the  super- 
intendent to  have  expended  ^000  for  a  sohool-buildmg  for  their  children  near  Live 
Oak. 

The  colored  Methodists  are  also  engaged  in  erecting,  near  the  same  place,  build- 
in{!^fer  schools  and  a  future  university,  (Brown's  University,)  which  will  cost  about 
112,000. 

6ECOKDART  TRAINIKG. 

The  principal  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in  this  State  are,  prcjimbly,  the  West 
^orida  Seminary  at  Tallahassee,  the  East  Florida  Seminary  and  Union  Academy  at 
Gainesville,  and  the  high  school  at  Jacksonville. 

The  West  Florida  Seminary,  one  of  the  institutions  for  establishingwhich  the  "  semi- 
nary-lands **  were  given,  has  been  in  operation  since  1857.  It  has  93  pupils— 43  boj^s 
and  00  girls — and  4  teachers— 2  male  and  2  female.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
pQTsned  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  boys..  Tuition  is  free,  the  school  having  been 
placed,  more  than  a  year  ago,  under  the  charge  of  the  county-board  of  education,  as 
the  high  school  of  Tallahassee.  

The  East  Florida  Seminary,  at  Gainesville,  and  the  Union  Academy,  at  the  same 
place,  are  both  spoken  of  in  the  Peabody  report  as  of  elevated  character  and  as  forming 
lor  that  oonnty  the  chief  dependence  for  competent  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  high  school^  at  Jacksonville,  containing  over  250  scholars,  it  has  been  the  aim 
to  make  of  as  high  a  grade  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  any  remaining 
pKjadice  against  publio  schools,  and  success  in  that  endeavor  is  claimed  for  it.  Its 
^^onrse,  as  published  in  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent,  is  remarkably  extensive, 
M  much  so,  in  fact,  as  that  of  many  colleges. 

The  St  Joseph's  School  for  Toung  Ladies,  at  the  same  place,  returns  8  teachers 
*oJ90 pupils,  of  whom  a  portion  study  French. 

The  Peabody  Institute  at  St.  Augustine  still  holds  on  its  way  and  doubtless  does 
woodwork,  but  the  returns  from  it  m  1673  are  not  such  as  to  form  a  foundation  for 
clear  conception  of  its  status  as  a  school. 
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Besides  these  schools  and  two  Roman-Catholic  ones,  from  which  no  present  report  it 
in  hand,  there  are,  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  with  the  biabop  at 
visitor,  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Femandina,  a  diocesan  school  for  girls,  in  which  a  hi^ 
grade  of  instruction  is  said  to  be  imparted,  and  Rutledge  Institute,  Tallahassee,  in 
which,  with  English,  classic  tnuning  is  united. 

FLORIDA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Measures  have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of  this  institution,  which  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  approved  February  17, 1872,  on  the  basis 
of  the  conflp'essional  land-grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechfuiic  arts. 
The  general  course  of  study  marked  out  for  the  collese  is  similar  to  that  pnraoed  in 
other  colleges  of  this  class  throughout  the  country,  ft  has  been  decided  to  locate  the 
iustitution  in  Alachua  County,  in  accordance  with  an  offer  from  Hon.  D.  L.  Yolee  and 
other  citizens,  made  conditional  upon  such  location,  guaranteeing  to  the  college  a  doDa> 
tion  of  (50,000  hi  cash  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  free  transportation  on  the  Florida 
Railroad  for  all  the  requisite  bnilding-materialiB  for  the  college. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICLILS  IN  FLORIDA. 
Hon.  JONATHAN  C.  GIBBS,  Suue-tuporintendtnt. 

COUNTT-tfUPBRINTKNDBNTS. 
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GEORGIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Gnstavas  J.  Orr,  State-sohool-oommiBsioDer,  for  1873.] 
SCHOOL-POPUUlTION  AND  ATTENDAKCXi  1873. 

Children  of  8chool-age,  (6-180  males,  174,333;  femaleii,  169,302 343,635 

Number  enrolled  on  Bchool-listsof  public  schools 76,157 

Average  atteodance 32,240 

Camber  of  pupils  in  private  schools 23,597 

The  BuperintendeDt  states  that  the  above  figures  are  only  approximations  to  the 
truth,  as  thirty  counties  which  reported  arrangements  made  for  carrying  on  schools 
have  failed  to  make  Uie  required  school-reports. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-TERM. 

Number  of  schools  reported 1,735 

Average  duration  of  school,  in  days *..•...  66 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

The  nnmber  and  average  salary  of  teachers  cannot  be  given,  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
tracted with  by  the  several  county-boards,  from  whom  returns  on  these  points  have  not 
been  received. 

SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

Beoeiptt, 

From  taxation ; $108,992  99 

From  other  sources  * ^ 151,440  00 

Total  receipts 260,432  99 

Total  expenditure :  items  not  given 223,667  55 


Throogh  the  action  of  the  State-school-commissioner,  seconded  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  better  portion  of  the  legislature,  the  public  schools  of  Oeorgia  are  again 
in  operation.  During  the  year  1872  they  were  suspended,  an  unlawful  diversion  of  the 
eebool-fund  to  other  than  school-purposes  having  left  the  board  of  education  without 
resources  for  that  year  and  with  a  debt  of  $300,000  from  the  preceding  year.  An  effbrt 
was  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  passage  of  au  act  (January  19, 1872) 
conferring  the  power  of  local  taxation  tor  their  support.  But  the  power  thus  given  was 
impaired  by  provisions  which  made  any  immediate  result  impossible.  It  required  the 
grand  juries,  at  the  first  term  of  the  several  courts  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  education  for  each  district.  These  boards,  at  the  next  term  of  the 
courts  after  their  appointment,  were  to  recommend  to  the  grand  juries  a  tax  for  school- 
purposes,  which  these  juries  were  empowered  to  either  ratify  or  reject.  In  this  way 
the  possibility  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  any  district  was  removed  to  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  year  and  the  likelihood  of  the  collection  of  it  in  the  year  made  very  donbt- 
fol.  A  subsequent  act,  meant  to  be  amendatory  of  this  one,  approved  August  23, 
Vflt2,  failed  to  amend  the  matter.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 
close  the  schools  and  carefully  husband  the  regular  school-income  for  a  year.  This 
would  at  least  provide  for  carrying  on  the  schools  another  year,  if  the  debt  that  had 
been  incurred  in  1671  could  be  disposed  of.  To  the  payment  of  that  debt  the  commis- 
sioner directed  his  first  efforts,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  act  passed  to  authorize  the 
levy  of  a  special  tax  for  the  discharge  of  it.  The  receipts  from  this  source  have  been, 
op  to  October,  1873,  $174,000,  with  a  prospect  of  enough  besides  to  make  almost  or  quite 
|S0O,OOO,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  debt.  Of  this  sum,  $100,000  was  apportioned 
in  December,  1872,  and  $74,000  in  September,  1873,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  assigned 
as  it  should  be  received. 

Besides  the  $174,000  thus  handed  over  towanl  the  payment  of  the  debt,  $250,000  was 
apportioned  in  July  of  1873  for  the  support  of  schools,!  making  a  total  payment  of 


*  The  aooroee  of* the  above  are  f^ren  in  the  body  of  the  report 
f  This  wa«  for  a  school-population  of  367,6  U. 
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$424,000  for  school-parposes  within  a  year.  The  amount  due  to  teachers  and  scliool- 
officers  who  did  service  under  the  public-school-law  in  the  year  1871  has  thus  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  provided  for  and  the  schools  of  the  State  set  once  again  upon  their 
feet.  Such  a  result  does  great  credit  to  the  commissioner,  who  has  been  the  chief  a^ent 
in  securing  it,  aud  gives  promise  of  efficient  and  successful  management  of  school-in- 
terests for  whatever  period  he  may  continue  at  his  post. 

NO  FURTUER  DEBT. 

Not  only  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  commissioner  to  iucur  no  addition  to  the  debt 
he  found  existing  and  to  have  as  ample  provision  made  as  possible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  rather  discreditable  one,  but  he  declares,  as  respects  the  future :  "  I  have 
determined,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  office,  to  contract  no  debt.  My  fixed-purpose,  iroui 
which  I  will  not  depart,  shall  be  to  use  the  school-revenue  of  one  year  for  the  support 
of  schools  the  next,  thus  paying  as  we  go.'' 

For  the  liquidation  of  tne  remnant  of  the  debt  of  1871,  left  undischarged  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  special  tax,  it  is  proposed  that  State-bonds  shall  be  issued  bearing  7 
per  cent,  interest,  and  that  these  shall  be  assigned  pro  rata  to  the  several  indebted 
bounties,  to  be  sold  by  the  county-boards  of  education  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  firtKl 
minimum.  The  avails  from  such  sale  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  payment  of  ac- 
counts due  teachers  and  school-officers,  any  remainder  over  and  above  these  to  be 
turned  to  the  support  of  schools  within  the  counties.  The  assignment  of  these  bonds 
to  the  county-boards  is  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  county-authorities  assuming  the 
portion  of  school-debt  existing  within  their  respective  bounds.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
present  improved  aspects  of  business  and  agriculture  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
especially  tne  farming  classes,  may  be  induced  to  invest  their  augmenting  means  iu 
these  State-securities,  which  will  be  made  by  law  untaxable,  and  that  thus,  without 
the  seeking  of  an  uncertain  foreign  market  for  the  bonds,  the  funds  for  the  discharge 
of  the  whole  debt  may  be  secured. 

PROVISION    FOR    THE    FUTURE. 

Supposing  the  existing  debt  to  be  disposed  of,  the  commissioner  says  there  will  be  a 
State-schooT-fund  sufficient  for  immediately  prospective  needs.  The  annual  revenue, 
summed  up,  wiU  be,  from  sources  now  proviaed — such  as  dividends  on  railroad-stocks 
owned  by  the  school-board,  poll-tax,  tax  on  shows  aud  exhibitions,  and  interest  on 
State-bonds  given  for  school-purposes — about  $280,000.  The  present  school-age  being 
from  6  to  18,  instead  of  from  6  to  21,  as  formerly,  the  school-population  to  be  pro- 
vided for— last  reported  as  366,388 — it  is  supposed  will  not  exceed  370,000  for  some 
time  to  come.  With  this  number  the  school-income  above  given  would  only  allow 
about  seventv-five  cents  per  capita  for  the  children  of  school  age.  But  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  services  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  children  of  this  age  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  families  with  which  they  are  connected,  while  another 
third  may  be  kept  at  home  by  distance,  sickness,  or  disinclination  to  attend,  an  average 
attendance  of  only  about  123,400  has  to  be  provided  for.  At  this  rate  there  wiU.  be 
about  ^.25  from  the  State-fund  for  every  child  attending.  And  while  it  is  granted 
that  this  would,  of  itself,  be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  annual  charges  of  tuition, 
it  is  supposed  that  as  an  aid  to  local  effort  it  may  fully  suffice.  The  State  exhibiting 
by  this  allowance  a  paternal  int>erest  in  the  education  of  its  children,  the  commissioner 
conceives  that  emulation  between  different  communities,  individual  concern  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  young,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  watch  carofully  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  supplemental  means  raised  in  each  neighborhood  for  the  education  of  the 
children  there,  may  be  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a  fair  general  system  of  instruction 
before  long.  Leaving,  then,  mainly  to  the  several  county-boards  the  care  of  providing 
needful  local  means  as  well  as  the  details  of  local  administration,  he  proposes  to  follow 
the  now  general  example  of  using  the  State-fuud  just  to  stimulate  ana  aid  the  counties, 
maintaining  only  a  general  supervision  and  certain  general  laws  for  all  alike. 

PROSPECTS. 

In  a  written  communication,  additional  to  his  report,  the  commissioner  says : 
'^Our  school -law  provides  that  the  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  report  to 
the  State-school-commissioner  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  continuing  schools 
in  operation,  free  to  all,  for  three  months  of  the  year  throughout  the  entire  county,  in 
order  to  entitle  the  county  to  receive  her  pro  rata  of  the  school-fund.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  thirtv-six  counties  in  the  State.  Of  this  number,  eighty-six  have  made 
the  report  required.  Reports  are  still  coming  in,  (October  10, 1873,)  and  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  we  shall  have  three-months  free  schools  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

**  The  State-fund  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  all  these  schools. 
It  is  necessary  to  supplement  it.  aud  this  is  done  by  subscription,  as  the  county-author- 
ties  have  no  right  of  local  taxation.    The  authority  of  the  general  assembly  to  dele- 

gate  the  power  of  taxation  for  school-purposes  to  the  county-officers  has  hitherto  been 
oubted.    My  policy  has  been  to  rely  mainly  upon  local  levies,  aud  I  have  endeavored 
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in  Tain  to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  end.  I  never  doubted  the  right  of 
the  general  assembly  to  bestow  the  power,  aud.  Ibrtnnatelyi  the  question  has  been  re- 
cently decided  by  our  superior  court  in  favor  of  this  right. 

**The  people  are  daily  Decerning  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  public^chool- 
system,  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  the  next  session  of  our  general  assembly,  to  obtain 
additional  legislation,  confirmiug  the  power  of  local  taxatiou. 

**  When  I  entered  ofiSce,  a  thick  gloom  was  resting  upon  everything  in  my  field  of 
labor ;  now,  the  outlook  is  cheering.^ 

The  statistics  of  schools  for  the  principal  towns  in  the  State  are  as  follows : 

ATLANTA. 

Atlanta  reports,  to  a  population  of  20,879,  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  (6-18) 
d,438y  of  whom  3,594  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  95  in  private  ones,  with  an  ave- 
ra|^  attendance  of  2,731  in  the  former  and  75  in  the  latter.  There  are  10  public  and  4 
private  schools,  with  57  teachers  in  the  former  and  4  in  the  latter.  The  schools  are  of 
all  grades,  from  primary  to  high,  and  a  normal  class,  composed  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers,  meets  every  Saturday  during  the  school-year,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
oi  higher  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  (450 
per  annam  to  1,800,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  for  the  high  school.  Income,  in- 
cluding $6,531.30  from  the  State  and  $2,000  from  the  Peabody  fund,  $57,206.48.  Ex- 
penditores  for  current  school-expenses,  $50,056.04 ;  for  sites  and  buildings,  libraries, 
and  apparatus,  $75,100.  Latin  is  taught,  and,  in  the  boys'  hieh  school,  Greek  also ;  in 
the  girrs  high  school,  French ;  drawing  and  vocal  music  in  allthe  schools.  In  the  high 
school,  30  students  are  preparing  for  tnd  academic  course  in  college  and  15  for  the  sci- 
entific coarse. 

AUGUSTA. 

Augusta,  with  a  population  of  19,896.  has  4,757  children  of  school-age,  almost  equally 
divided  between  white  and  black.  Tlie  number  enrolled  is  1,.545,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,138.  There  are  19  primary  schools,  of  which  11  are  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion and  8  for  the  white;  with  8  intermediate, 4  for  the  colored  youth,  4  for  the  white  ; 
no  granmar,  high,  or  evening-schools,  but,  as  in  Atlanta,  normal  classes  composed  of 
all  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Income  from  taxation,  ^21,000 ;  from  Peabody  fund, 
$2,000.  Expenditures  about  the  same.  The  system  of  public  schools  is  stiU  new  here, 
having  onlv  been  inauffurated  in  January,  1873,  and  each  step  of  progress  has  to  be 
taken  slowly  in  a  population  wedded  to  olp  ways.  Private  schools  lor  both  males  and 
females  are  said  to  be  numerous  and  of  high  character,  but  no  statistics  of  them  are 
given. 

COLUMBUS. 

Columbus  (population  8,648)  has  2,610  children  of  school-age,  of  whom  1,080  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  and  369  in  the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  1,449,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,128.  The  schools  are  3  primary,  3  grammar,  1  female-high 
school,  1  evening- school,  and  1  city-normal  school,  which  last  is  presided  over  by  uie 
city-superintendent,  and  embraces  the  16  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  with  4  be- 
sides, the  average  attendance  being  12.  The  private  schools  are  12,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  *^2  and  1  teacher  for  each  school.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
receive  from  $300  to  $600  per  annum  ;  the  city-superintendent,  $1,925.  In  the  income, 
1600  from  the  Peabody  fund  supplements  $3,098.60  received  from  the  State,  $7,105.37 
from  local  taxation,  and  $1,803.92  received  for  use  of  books— total,  $12,607.89.  The 
expenditures — for  salary  of  superiutendent,  $1,925 ;  salaries  of  teachers,  $6,653.70 ;  fuel 
and  lights,  $326 ;  rents,  $400 ;  repairs,  $1,427.26;  stationery  and  school-books,  $1,003.92 ; 
and  miscellaneous,  $872.01 — balance  the  income.  Latin  is  taught;' 591  pupils  take 
feasons  in  drawing ;  230  in  vocal  music  and  22  in  instrumental  music  in  the  schools. 

MACON. 

Macon  (population,  19,000 ;  children  of  school-age,  6,560)  reports  882  enrolled  in 
acboob  of  all  grades,  with  an  average  attendance  of  715,  under  22  teachers,  all  of 
whom  form  a  normal  school  by  themselves;  while  5  private  teachers  have  under  them 
145  eurolled  pupils  and  a  current  attendance  of  130.  The  teachers  in  the  public 
KbooU  receive  from  $r)0  to  $150  per  month ;  the  city-superintendent  at  the  rate  of 
1*^000  per  year.  An  allowance  of  $1,500  from  the  Peabody  fund  comes  in  to  aid 
§6^3  from  the  State  and  $11,500  from  local  taxation,  making  the  school-income 
|V9,393,  of  which  $18,424.60  goes  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  remainder  for 
that  of  the  superintendent,  for  fuel  and  lights,  repairs,  stationery,  aud  miscellaneous 
items. 

SAVANNAH. 

Savannah  (populatioi  23,235)  makes  return  of  7,031  children  of  school-age,  with 
^740  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  2,109  in  average  attendance ;  a  total  of  50  teachers 
^niployed  in  schools  from  primary  up  to  high,  but  without  evening-schools  or  normal 
clawes.    The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $45C  per  annum,  for  female  teachers  in 
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primary  scbools,  to  |2,000,  the  maxi'mnm  for  male  priacipals  of  the  high  schools.  Tliat 
of  city-BuperiDtendent  is  $2|60U  per  annum.  The  income  here,  including  a  balance  on 
hand  fh>m  last  year  of  $2,919.31,  is :  from  the  State,  $9,281.62 ;  from  coonty-fonds, 
$20,000 ;  from  city-taxes,  $27,500 ;  from  other  sources,  $3.360.44— total,  $63,067.37.  Kx- 
pendi tores  :  for  sites  and  buildings,  $9,957.47  :  salary  of  superintendent,  V2.500;  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  $42,396.55 ;  fuel  and  lights,  $515;  rents,  $300 ;  repairs,  $877.64 ;  sta- 
tionery, $498.46 ;  miscellaneous,  $5,010.88 — total.  $62,050.  Latin  and  Greek  are  taaglit ; 
54  pupils  study  German  and  120  French.    No  returns  from  private  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

This  has  in  Georgia,  as  in  other  southern  States,  been  largely  giTen  in  past  days 
at  private  schools,  held  sometimes  in  the  towns, sometimes  in  the  plan ters' homes,  t^vo, 
three,  or  more  families  usually  uniting  in  the  support  of  such  a  school.  Since  the 
war,  this  system  is,  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  less  general,  while 
academies  and  other  high  schools,  where  education  can  be  cheapened  by  g&theriuf^ 
numbers  in  one  place,  grow  gradually  in  favor.  Nine  such  reported  to  the  Burean  in 
1873  an  aggregate  of  16  male  and  9  female  teachers,  with  652  pupils.  Of  these  14  are 
engaged  in  scientific  studies,  7  in  commercial,  24  unite  modem  European  languages 
with  English,  and  294  study  also  Latin  or  Greek,  or  both.  In  three  of  these  schools 
drawing  is  taught  and  in  one  music  also. 

Besides  these,  99  high  schools*  appear  in  the  report  of  the  State-snperintendeot,  pre- 
touted  to  the  governor  January  13,  1874.  The  instructors  in  these  amoant  to  102 ;  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  to  5,229.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  unite  a  classic 
with  an  English  course;  a  majority  embrace  " sciences^  in  their  curriculum,  without 
specifying  these }  and  a  few  have  the  modern  languages  and  music. 

UNIVER8ITT«Or  GEORGIA.! 

The  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  is  the  recognized  State-institution  for  afford  ids 
superior  instruction.  But  besides  this,  as  everywhere  throughout  the  States,  other  col- 
leges and  universities  have  sprung  up  at  different  points,  some  for  the  accommodation 
of  particular  localities,  some  with  a  view  to  the  incorporation  of  denominational  relig- 
ions training  with  the  college-course;  while  following  these  have  come  the  agricoltaral 
colleges,  on  the  base  of  a  congressional  land-grant.  These  are  included  in  the  tables 
of  institutions  for  professional  instruction,  alike  from  certain  pecnliarities  and 
fh>m  the  special  intent  of  the  education  given  in  them.  But  one  of  these,  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  from  its  connection  with  the  University  of 
Georgia,  is  reported  with  it.  The  statistics  given  below  from  returns  made  in  the  fall 
of  1^3  embody  the  substance  of  present  iiuormation  with  respect  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

In  an  address,  delivered  August  5, 1672,  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  UnlTersity 
of  Georgia,  Emory  Spear,  esq.,  gave  the  following  items  of  historic  information  respect- 
ing the  debt  truly  due  to  it  m>m  the  State : 

^  In  the  year  1764,  one  year  after  the  successful  assertion  of  American  freedom,  the 
revolutionary  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Georgia  set  apart  40.000  acres  of  land  as  a 
permanent  endowment  to  this  university,  and  they  declared  that  these  lands  should 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  whatever.  In  1765  the  college  was  char- 
tered ;  and  the  language  of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  framed  it  should  he  printed  in 
indelible  characters  on  the  portals  of  this  institution : 

''  'As  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  shonld  be 
the  result  of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become 
the  la^  of  the  land,  their  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  often  depend  on  saitably 
forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  It  should  be,  therefore,  among  the 
fit8t  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  form- 
ing hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
good  order.' 

*^  Such  were  the  views  of  the  founders  of  this  institution.  If  they  are  to  be  realized, 
onrs  is  the  task ;  for  while  its  founders  acted  most  liberally  toward  the  university,  later 
legislatures  have  seemed  to  think  it  a  legitimate  subject  to  exercise  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  driving  hard  bargains.  In  1798  tbe  constitution  of  the  State  made  it  the 
imperative  duty  or  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the 
university  and  for  the  permanent  security  of  its  funds.  These  duties  have  never  been 
performed,  and  the  university  to-day  only  receives  from  the  State  the  interest  on  certain 

*  Fonr  of  tbe  same,  as  above  mentioned,  occnrring  in  a  list  of  103. 

t  This  university  holds  50  free  scholarships  for  its  ohl  clashes,  the  State  Colleire  at  Dahloneica,  oon- 
neoted  with  it.  217  general  scholarships,  with  20  the  ri^ht  of  presentation  to  which  rests  with  tli©  SUte 
Ax^ricaltaral  Society,  5  with  the  city-government  ot  Athens,  and  2  with  private  families;-  170  ata- 
dents  nt  Bablonesa  raise  the  whole  nnraber  connected  with  tho  university  to  487.  Its  honored  pres- 
ident. Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  still  holds  his  chancellorship,  notwithsunding  summer-mmora  to  the  con- 
trary. 
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fonds  losuied  to  the  State  by  the  coUei^.  The  legislatare  made  several  small  appropria- 
tions, bat  they  always  secured  themselves  by  taking  mort^ges  on  the  college-lands. 
Tlie  legislature  of  lbl5  oonclnded  to  sell  all  these  lands.  This  they  did.  The  sales 
aggregated  $150,000.  The  legislatare,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  took  $50,000  of 
this  aam  to  re-imbnrse  themselves  for  their  advances  to  the  college.  The  renu^ining 
$100,000  was  invested  in  bank-stocks.  In  1821  the  legislature  took  the  bank-stock  and 
bound  themselves  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  university.  This  has  been  faithfully  per- 
furmed.  For  the  temporary  suspension  in  the  year  1867  of  this  fund  the  State  cannot  be 
blamed.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  General  Pope,  who  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  own. 

*'  It  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  above  account  that  the  university  is  in  no 
sense  the  debtor  of  the  State.  The  40,000  acres  of  land  given  to  it  in  1784  were  vested 
absolntely  in  the  college,  and  this  was  before  the  onranization  of  the  present  State-gov- 
ernment. For  all  subsequent  appropriations  the  State  has  been  amply  repaid.  The 
lands  themselves  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Had  they  remained  in  possession  of  the 
university,  the  chances  are  that  she  to-day  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
million  doUars'  endowment.  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  tells  us,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  31, 1859 :  *  The  State  has  been  fully  re-imbursed  for  all  its  appropriations  out  of 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  35,000  acres  of  the  nniversity-Jands,  and  still 
stands  indebted  to  the  university-fund  the  value  of  5,000  acres  of  the  beet  Georgia 
lands  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  40,000  acres  donated  to  the  university  in  1784,  5,oiDO 
acres  of  land  given  to  the  nniversity  not  being  in  the  limits  of  this  State,  but  lying 
and  being  in  the  State.of  South  Carolina.' " 

Respecting  general  education  in  the  State,  the  same  gentleman  said  on  the  same 
occasion : 

**  What  has  Georgia  done  for  the  cause  of  education  f  The  State  has  attempted  great 
things  in  this  cause.  It  has  accomplished  very  little.  It  is  the  old  story,  the  perpetual 
parturition  of  the  mountain  and  never-failing  delivery  of  the  mouse.  Systems  of  public 
iDstmction  have  encumbered  our  statute-books.  They  have  been  abandoned  and  are 
forgotten.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  educational  purposes,  and  county-offi- 
eiak  have  not  thought  enough  of  the  cause  to  appljr  to  the  treasuiy  for  the  county- 
fands.  In  1849  a  law  existed  giving  $20,000,  to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  to  establish  schools  for  poor  children.  Thirty-two  counties  failed  to  make 
any  return  of  their  poor  children,  thereby  voluntarily  relinquishing  their  claims  on  the 
State.  It  is  true  the  appropriation  was  ridiculously  sm^ll;  but  when  men  fail  to  ask 
for  money  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  you  may  be  sure  they  do  not  care  for  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  its  use. 

"  But  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  Georgia  with  regard  to  public  instruction  has  been 
illustrated  with  still  more  clearness.  The  Department  of  Education,  a  Bureau  lately 
created  bv  the  General  Government,  has  published  a  map  showing  the  comparative 
degrees  of  illiteracy  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  illiterate  sections  are 
represented  by  dark  lines,  and  with  shame,  as  a  Georgian,  am  I  compelled  to  say  that 
on  the  map  the  good  State  of  Georgia  has  a  very  somber  appearance.  In  1850  thero 
were  213,903  native  white  adults  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  or  these,  42,948  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  That  is  about  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  In 
1860  the  population  had  increased  and  the  illiterates  were  reduced  to  about  18  per  cent 
This  is  confined  to  the  native  white  adults,  and  yet  we  with  justice  may  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  every  child  in  Georgia,  from  the  granitic  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Bidge  to  the  magnolia-forests  of  the  Southwest,  will  enjoy  the  priceless  boon  of  free 
education. 

StatUtioal  summary  of  univerHiies  and  colleges. 
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PROPOSED  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 

Under  an  act  approved  February  15, 1873,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  gov  - 
emor  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposal  for  unifying  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
the  colleges  of  the  State  under  one  comprehensive  plan,  putting  an  end  to  oonnicts 
now  existing  and  harmonizing  the  educational  interests.  This  commission  met  Jan- 
uary 21, 1874,  and  its  chairman,  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Clarke,  D.D.,  the  proposer  of  the  scheme, 
read  an  elaborate  paper  in  favor  of  the  general  idea  of  so  uniting  the  various  instito- 
tions  that  there  should  be  one  great  State-nniversitv,  to  which  the  denominational 
colleges  of  the  State  should  be  attached  as  parts  of  the  general  plan.  After  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  subject,  continued  into  an  evening-session,  two  resolutions 
were  proposed,  the  first  complimenting  Dr.  Clarke  upon  his  paper  and  appointing  a 
committee  to  present  it  to  the  governor,  and  through  him  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
second  memorializing  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  or  authorize  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  perfect  a  plan  for  the  proposed  arrangement,  and,  if  this  should 
not  be  found  practicable,  then  to  perfect  a  plan  by  which  the  university  and  colleges 
might  be  brought  into  a  more  cordial  co-operation.  The  first  9f  these  resolutions  was 
pa^ed  unanimously,  the  second  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  general  plan  is  to  have  the  common  school  for  the  base,  the  university  for  the' 
apex,  grading  up  to  this  through  the  academies  and  high  schools  and  colleges, 
eliminating  from  these  last  studies  that  should  be  peculiar  to  the  university  and  from 
the  university  such  as  should  be  peculiar  to  the  colleges ;  all  then  to  participate  in 
recognition  by  the  State  and  to  receive  aid  from  it  when  needed,  as  parts  of  one  great 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  proposition,  the  progress  of  negotiations 
towards  accomplishment  of  it  must  be  watched  with  interest. 

COLLEGES    FOR  WOMEN. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  fourteen  institutions  for  the  higher  instmction  of 
women,  a  minority  of  which  confer  baccalaureate  degrees ;  three  merely  award  diplo- 
mas of  graduation,  and  three  others  do  not  report  definitely  upon  this  point.  The  re- 
turns show  an  aggregate  of  97  teachers,  40  of  whom  are  gentlemen,  and  57  ladies,  and 
1,556  pupils,  of  whom  499  are  in  preparatory  departments,  55  in  special  or  partiiJ 
courses,  and  6  were  pursuing  post-^aduate-studies.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  regnlar 
collegiate  course,  316  were  in  the  ireshman,  333  in  the  sophomore,  235  in  the  janior, 
and  174  in  the  senior-classes.  In  all  these  schools  music  is  taught,  and,  in  all  but  two, 
drawing  and  painting.  French  is  taught  in  all ;  French  and  (^rman  in  5 ;  and  in  1 
Italian  is  added.  Twelve  have  chemio  laboratories,  10  philosophic  apparatus  or 
cabinet,  and  1  an  astronomic  observatory,  with  a  good  6-inch  acromatic  refracting  tele- 
scope, imported;  4  have  at  least  the  nuclei  of  an  art-gallery,  and  the  same  number 
some  means  of  physical  culture.  Eleven  report  the  possession  of  libraries,  the  largest 
of  which  numbers  5,000  volumes,  the  smallest,  200. 

Slatktical  summary  of  professional  schools. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law  department  University  of  Georgia. .. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 
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fi&vannah  Medical  Coliecd. -. 

5,666 

SCHOOL  OP  THEOLOGY. 

Clark  Theological  Seminary  1 

*  Property  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  nniversity. 

t  Medical  department  of  University  of  Georgia. 

tTbis,  yet  iu  its  infancy,  h  meant  to  be  the  seed  of  a  university  for  the  freedmen.  Its  conrse  in  Engfish  If 
normal  and  theological,  with  some  classical  instruction.  In  Mercer  University,  at  Macon,  about 20  stodeBli^ 
having  the  ministry  In  view,  receive  a  partial  theological  training. 
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ftulxkeiB-department  Bowikm  College  .... 

8CBOOL9  OP  SCIENCE. 

Oeorgla  State  College  of  Agriealtnre 

Korth  Georgia  Agricaltnral  College 

1335.000 

1243,000 

•ZT.OOO 

•29,000 

13,000 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTB  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

HannoDy  in  all  departments,  general  snccess  among  the  papils,  and  general  good 
health  are  among  the  things  mentioned  with  thankfulness  in  the  report  for  July  1, 
ItfTX  The  appropriation  for  the  support-fnnd  has  proved  sufficient ;  one  of  $1,000  for 
repatiB  and  furniture  has  heen  expended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  appearance 
and  comfort  of  the  institution  and  another  of  $1,500  has  enahled  the  board  of  com- 
missioners to  introduce  water  into  every  part,  providing  for  cooking,  washing,  bath- 
ing, and  extinguishment  of  fires.  During  the  year  63  pupils  were  admitted :  6  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  and  57  remained  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  deportment 
of  the  pupils  is  said  to  have  beeen  wholly  good,  the  literary  studies  have  progressed 
■atis^Mtorily,  and  the  shoe-shop,  the  only  mechanic  department,  has,  besides  furnish- 
ing the  pupils  in  it  with  a  good  trade  and  supplying  the  establishment  with  all  the 
bc^ta  and  shoes  required,  proved  fully  self-sustaining. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  mutes  has  been  of  late  presented  with  such 
frequency  that,  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  connected  with  it,  the  trustees  propose 
au  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  especially  for  this  class.  They 
think  that  the  number  of  colored  mutes  applying  would  not  exceed  25  to  30  for  some 
time  to  cdme,  and  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  a  legislative  grant  of  $4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  building  to  receive  that  many  and  or  $2,000  to  begin  with  for 
their  support. 

OBITUARY. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  on  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  1874, 
the  educational  interests,  not  of  Geoi^a  only,  but  of  the  whole  South,  have  sustained  a 
ftwious  loss.  Dr.  C.  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  had  drifted  southward  under 
the  influence  of  providential  circumstances,  and  identified  himself  with  the  interests 
of  the  region  where  he  found  a  home.  Graduating  with  honor  at  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1843,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  the  next  year, 
and  labored  in  it  with  growing  reputation  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  chosen  professor 
in  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Illinois ;  subsequently  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  and  from  there  recalled  to  McKendree  by  election  to  the 
presidency.  A  successful  presidency  of  five  years  still  further  enhancing  his  reputa- 
tioQ,  he  was  placed  in  an  even  greater  post  of  usefulness  as  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  the 
chief  or^n  of  the  Methodist  commuuion  for  New  England.  The  sedentary  labors  of 
this  position  proved,  however,  too  exhausting,  and  with  broken  health  he  had  to  seek 
in  1^S7  the  milder  climate  of  the  South.  Kecuperatin^  rapidly  in  the  pure  airs  of 
Eastern  Tennessee,  he  soon  resumed  his  work  as  educator  m  the  presidency  of  an  institu- 
tion of  his  church  at  Athens,  Georgia :  in  1872  was  made  editor  of  the  Methodist  Advo- 
cate at  Atlanta,  and  there  labored  till  his  death,  which  was  the  result  of  exposure  at 
the  dedication  of  a  country  church  near  Athens,  Tennessee.  An  active  educator,  with  fine 
native  powers  and  a  wide  range  of  acquirements,  Dr.  Cobleigh  had  thrown  himself 
ardently  into  the  movement  for  establishing  a  new  university,  under  Methodist  infiu- 
ences,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  preliminarv  stepa 
toward  its  establishment  accomplished  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Being  dead,  he  will 
yet  speak  in  the  instructions  there  to  be  delivered,  and  its  halls  will  rise  in  part  as  a 
noble  monument  to  his  memory. 
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LIST    OF   6CUOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  GEORGIA. 
Hon.  GCSTATUS  J.  Orb,  State-ichool-eommiuioner,  AtUtnta. 

COC5TT-SCHOOL-COMMI88IOffER8. 


County. 


POtt-OfllM. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Brvan 

Bnllock 

Bnrko 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell  .... 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee , 

Clarke  

Clay 

Clajrton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Columbia , 

Colquitt 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge  

Dooly 

Dougherty  .... 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Efflngham..... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette , 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham.... 

HaU 

Hancock 

HaralMU 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

HonvtoD 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefrenion 

Johnson 

Jones  

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 


Lewis  Thomas . 

Thomas  W.  Fleming. 

John  Hammond. 

T.  C.  Chandler  . 

Rev.  T.  B.  Smith  . 

James  F.  Goodman. 

B.  M  Zettler*  . 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Campbell . 

A.  G.  SmUh . 

Dr.  George  W.  Sease. . 

A.  H.  A.  Bell . 
E.  E.  Pound. 
J.  J.  Beck. 

F.M.  Adams 

Capt  J.  W.  Beck 

Samuel  A.  Brown 

D.W.WiUiams 

James  Thompson 

W.H.  Baker* 

Dr.  C.  N.  Howard 

W.T.Irvinet -. 

James  W.  Hudson 

Emory  F.  Anderson 

R.  B.kennon 

Rev.  Robert  Logan 

H.D.O*Qnin 

William  P.  Groves 

Dr.  John  W.Barber 

J.T.Smith 

Dr.  B.  E.  Watklns 

R.E.  Pitman 

JohnW.EUta 

James  C.  Taylor 

D.E.  Smith 

Daniel  McGUl 

E.  A.  Davis 

James  Bishop 

O.  P.  S  wearingen 

L.E.  Welch 

John  C.  Bowdon 

Joel  W.Perry 

J.  P.  Prescottt 

Samuel  S.  Pitman 

B.  A.  Henry 

JosephuriCamp 

J.  F.  Adams 

Samuel  T.  W.  Minor 

M.A.Nevinf 

Isaac  S.  Clement 

Major  Thomas  T.  Dorough.. 

Jetbro  W.  Manning 

E.W.  Watklns 

Seaborn  Kitchens; 

Dr.  J.  J.  Harris 

H.  C.Hunt 

James  A.  Thornton 

Rev.  J.  L.King 

Thomas  J.  Hughes,  sr 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bradley 

W.HBass 

Thomas  Philpot 

Joel  T.  Johnifon 

Dr.  C.  A.  Webb 

John  J.  Bledsoe 

Q.R.  Nolan 

D.M.  Brown 

Manasseb  Henderson,  Jr . . . . 

G.J.N.WUson 

W.RBemer 

Rev.  David  G.  PhUlips 

James  Hicks 

David  W.  Lester 

W.S.Ramsey 

William  H.Baldy 

John  B.  Mallard 


Holmesville. 
Newton. 
MUledgeviUe. 
Homer. 
Cartersvilla. 
NashvUle. 
Maeon. 
Quitman. 
Eden. 
MUl  Ray. 
Waynesboro*. 
Indlaa  Springa. 
Morgan. 
St.  Mary's. 
Fairbum. 
Bowdon. 
Ringgold. 
Colerain. 
Savannah. 
Cusseta. 
SummanriUe. 
Canton. 
WatkinsTille. 
Fort  Oalnea. 
Jonesboro*. 
Homervilla. 
Marietta. 
Douglas. 
AppUng. 
Moultrie. 
Sharpsburg. 
Knozvllle. 
Tranton. 
DawsQBvUlaw 
Bainbridge. 
Decatur. 
Eastman. 
Tlenna. 
Albany. 
Salt  Sprtogi. 
Blakely. 
Statenville. 
Springfield. 
Elberton. 
Swaifisboro*. 
Morganton. 
Fayetteville. 
Rome 
Camming. 
Carnesviile. 
Atlanta. 
EUUay. 
Gibson. 
Brunswick. 
Calhoun. 
Union  Point. 
Lawrence  viUe, 
ClarkesvUle. 
GainesvUle. 
Deavereaox. 
Buchanaa. 
Hamilton. 
HnrtweU. 
Franklin. 
MoDooough. 
Perry. 
IrwinviUa. 
Jefl^rson. 
MonUeello. 
LoolBvUle. 
Wrlghtsvilla. 
Haddoac,M.ik.A.B.B 
Dublin. 
StarkvUle. 

WalthourTlUe,Ho.4,A. 
6cQ,R,JL 
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O.R.8trotber 

ReT.  A.  J.  Benent 

B.  F.  Sitton 

B.  A.Hnd«oa 

JohnM.  SUnner 

W.  A.  Siogletoa 

R.H.Pearce 

aw.  Wilson 

W.T.Revill 

M.D.  Jobosoof 

TbomaM  L.  Lewis 

James  H.  Powell 

Andrew  Dnnn 

John  Li.  Matthews 

W.  H.Cocroft 

ReT.  8.  H.  Henry 

N.a.  OaUls 

Dr.  H.  T.  Shaw 

Thomas  H.  Dosier 

L.J.Splnks 

A.P.Mnmnazt 

]>r.  A.M.Moon 

A.  P.  Tomer 

T.  L.  Pittmant 

Rev.  George  R.  McCall . . 

William  W.  Tuniar 

Joel  E.  Smith 

P.  A.  Bleckley 

Thomas  A.  Coleman 

IM.  A.  H.  MeLaws 

J.  0.  Barton 

ReT.  John  N.  Hadson . . . . 

W.L.  Matthews 

H.B.  Morrow 

W.H.  Harrison 

Mit)  William  A.  Wilson. 

W.R.Warthen 

ReT.  Henry  D.  SmJft .... 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Lester 

ReT.  Jnli«8  Gardner 

Alexander  McDaffle 

L.  M.  Lennard 

W.  P.  Hubert 

W.  R.  MeConnell 

John  B.  Toole...., 

A.  B.  Nash 

Edward  D.  Rogers 

J.  0.  McMlehael 

D. O. Sntton 

G.  A.  Mumallyt 

Bnrrell  Sweat 

A.  8.  Morgan 

Dr.  Horarlo  N.  HollUMd 

Rer.  A.  Clark 

N.  A.  Windsor 

J.J.MethTin 

Rer.  W.  O.  Richardson . . . 

Stephen  Bowen 

ReT.  F.  T.  Simpson 

Franklin  Chambers 

J.  M.  O.  Holamon 


Ltncolnton. 

Valdosta. 

Dablonega. 

Oglethorpe. 

DauielHTille. 

Baena  Vi»ta. 

Thomson. 

Darien. 

Greenville. 

Colqnitt. 

Alpharetto. 

CamilUa. 

FOTSTth. 

St  Vomon. 
adison. 
Spring  Place. 
Colnmbns.' 
Oxford. 
WinterTiUe. 
Dallas. 
Jasper. 
Blaeksheor. 
Milner. 
Cedar  Town. 
HawklnsTiDe. 
Eatonton. 
Hatcher's  Station. 
Clavton. 
Cnthbert. 
Angtista. 
Cimyers. 
EIUTiUe. 
Ogeeche^ 
GriiBa. 
Lnmpkln. 
AmeHcns. 
Talbotton. 
Orawfordrilla. 
ReidTllle. 
Bntler. 
Lumber  City. 
Dawson. 
ThomasTille. 
Hiwassee. 
La  Grange. 
GriswoldTUlo. 
BlairsTille. 
Tbomaston. 
La  Fayette. 
Monroe. 
Warreabore. 
Warrenton. 
SandersTlUe. 
Jessup. 
Preston. 
Cleveland. 
Dalton. 
AbbeTille. 
Washington. 
Irwinton. 
Isabella. 


crnr*soP£RXifTiin>Kim. 


City.. 

Kama. 

Post-offlce. 

Aflmta , 

B.Mallon 

Atianta. 

Athens 

W.L.  Brown 

Athens. 

Angnstft 

A.H.McLaws 

Angnsta. 
Columbus. 

Oataahni......... 

Geo.  M.D«wa 

BwM.Zeitler 

Macon. 

Atnaaah 

W.H.  Baker 

Savannah. 

*  Superintendent  of  schools  for  cltr  and  eonnty. 

f  Former  commissioner,  still  In  offlee,  no  suoces sor  haTlng  been  chosen  and  qualified. 
t  Has  been  elected,  but  has  not,  as  yot,  been  oommtssioned. 
ne  Stale-board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  goTemor,  attorney -general,  comptroller-general,  secre- 
tiry  d  state,  and  State-scbool-commissloner. 
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II.I.INOIS. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Xewton  Bateman,  State-raperintendent  of  public  instmctioD.] 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1873. 

Beceipta, 

From  taxation $6,675,097  35 

Interest  on  permanent  fund 487,731  20 

From  other  soorces 2,096,613  555 

Total 9.259,441  eO 

For  sites  and  boildings $952,075  23 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 59,G95  99 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 102,546  28 

For  salaries  of  teachers 4,473,518  72 

For  fuel  and  light 641,818  31 

For  rent 32,530  54 

For  repairs 454,846  06 

Miscellaneous 2,542,410  07 

Total 9,259.441  80 

Amount  of  available  school-fund 6,382,000  00 


The  item  of  receipts  from  other  sources  includes  balance  from  previous  year  and 
money  borrowed  for  building-purposes,  &c. 

In  the  salaries  of  superintendents  are  included  only  State-  and  county-superintend- 
ents.   City-superintendents  are  not  reported  separately. 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  includes  compensation  of  township-treasurers,  interest  on 
district- boi^ds,  principal  on  district-bonds  paid,  and  balance  on  hand  Septonibor  30, 
1873. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Population  under  21  years  of  age * 1,399.191 

Number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age 489,363 

Number  enrolled  in  school 655,568 

Average  daily  attendance 27.61 

Whole  number  of  schools 11.620 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 151.4 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 45,464 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 8,765  , 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools 12,013 

Whole  number  of  teachers* 20,794 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers ^2  92 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers f40  51 

The  reports  from  three  counties  were  not  received,  and  the  figjurea  of  last  year  were 
used.  Hence,  the  returns  are  not  strictly  correct ;  but  the  variation  from  the  correct 
result  is  supposed  to  be  so  inconsiderable  that  they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  just 
exhibit  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  past. 

ILLITERACY, 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  heretofore  required  by  law,  trustees  and  directors  are  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  yeavs 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  together  with  the  causes  of  such  illiteracy.  The 
males  and  females  of  this  class  are  to  be  reported  separately  and  the  causes  of  the 
neglect  to  educate  them  must  be  searched  out  and  noted  as  fully  as  possible.  The  re- 
Hults  of  these  inquiries  will  be  valuable  and  suggestive.  Some  progress  has  lUready 
been  made,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics. 

*Tcii  teachers  reported  wbo«e  sex  is  Dot  given. 
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Report  of  number  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  unable  to  read  and  write  and  causes 
therefor: 

CinacflL  Kamber. 

Indigeooe 447 

FeeUe  health 300 

Unsoondness  of  mind 278 

Iniftcceasibility  of  schools 453 

Neglect  of  parents  or  guardians 4,175 

Tnuuicy 171 

Colored  persons  without  school-advantages 308 

Mutes 25 

BUodiiess,  total  or  partial ^ 82 

Impeiliment  of  speech 2 

Deafness 5 

Intemperance  of  parents 1 

Unknown 506 

Total 6,753 

Kales 3.409 

Females 3,307 

Sex  not  specified... 37 

Total 6.753 

The  actual  number  of  illiterates  is  doubtless  greater  than  that  reported.  This  is 
the  first  report  under  the  new  law  ;  future  ones  will  no  doubt  be  more  full  and  ac- 
curate. 

SCHOOL-REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

"The  state  of  Illinois,  eighteen  years  ago,  as  trustee  for  the  whole  people, embarked 
in  a  gigantic  enterprise,  no  less  than  the  elementary  education  of  all  the  youth  within 
iU  borders.  Under  its  authority,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  corporation,  towns  and 
school-districts  have  purchased  lands  and  built  and  equipped  school-houses  to  the 
_ate  value  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  pay-rolls  of  these  cities,  towns. 
I  districts,  there  are  now  about  twenty-four  thousand  teachers,  school-officers,  and 
other  employ^  to  whom  is  paid  annually  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  other 
oeoeasary  incidental  and  current  expenses  required  to  maintain  and  keep  in  operation 
ftU  the  parts  of  the  vast  enterprise  amount  to  over  three  millions  per  annum  more. 
To  meet  this  annual  outlay  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the  State  itself,  as 
such,  con  tributes  one  million  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  several  cities,  towns,  and 
dis^cts  the  remaining  six  and  more  millions.  AH  this  money,  or  very  nearly  all,  is 
raised  by  a  direct  ad- valorem  tax  upon  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  people : 
ooe-seventh  by  the  State  it«elf,  In  it«  sovereign  capacity,  and  the  other  six-sevenths 
by  the  local  civil  corporations,  in  virtue  of  powers  conferred  by  the  State." 

RIGHTS  OF  TAX-PATERS. 

"Hence,  every  school-tax-payer  in  the  State  is  a  stockholder,  in  a  financial  sense,  in 
that  immense  enterprise  known  as  the  free-school-system,  and  has  a  right,  as  such,  to 
look  for  reasonable  returns  on  his  investment,  and,  in  default,  to  institute  such  inqni- 
ries  and  endeavor  to  effect  such  changes  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  may  seem  ex- 
pedient and  necessary.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dividends  in  this  case  arc 
payable,  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  in  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  children  of  the  tax-payer  and  stockholder  and  in 
the  general  improvement  and  elevation  of  society,  the  right  and  duty  of  seeking  to 
discover  and  remove  any  causes  of  failure,  or  of  partial  fauure,  become  still  more  ap- 
Darent." 

EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  COLORED   CHILDREN. 

The  State-superintendent  has  always  believed  that  the  article  of  the  State-consti- 
tution which  provides  for  a  **  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this 
State  may  receive  a  good  common-school-education/'  establishes  the  principle  that  all 
the  school-going  children  in  Illinois  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  free  schools. 
without  exception  or  discrimination ;  and  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, have  betf^n  conducted  in  accordance  therewith. 

Reeognizing  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  in  practical  furtherance  of  its . 
Piramonnt  requirements,  the  twenty-seventh  general  assembly  enacted  that ''  every 
board  of  school-directors  shall  establish  and  keep  in  operation  u  sutBcient  number  of 
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free  schools  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  all  ohildroa  in  the  district  over  the  age 
of  6  and  under  21  years,  and  shall  secure  to  all  euck  children  the  right  and  opportumity  to 
an  efual  education  in  such  free  schools." 

Directors  thronghont  the  State  were  peremptorily  enjoined  to  oomnly  with  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  law;  and  the  enperintendent  says  that  comparatively  few  instaneea 
have  come  to  his  notice  of  a  set  purpose  to  disregard  the  rights  of  any  class  of  yooth. 

Several  instances  have  heen  reported  where  school-directors,  assuming  that  the 
clause  providing  that  they  shall  **  have  power  to  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools  " 
refers  especially  to  colored  pupila,  have  construed  it  as  conrorring  upon  them  an^ority 
to  take  such  pupils  out  of  tbeir  proper  grades  and  classes  in  the  same  school  and  place 
them  in  separate  rooms  and  under  separate  teachers  in  the  same  building,  and  oave 
done  so,  therebv  depriving  them  of  the  manifest  advantages  of  the  graded  system  of 
schools.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  number  of  colored  pupils  was  very  small — ^from 
one  to  eight  or  ten — the  practical  effect  of  this  interpretation  has  been  to  exclude  such 

5u]^ils  from  school  altogether,  and  that  result  may  even  have  beei^  contemplated  and 
esired.  The  exclusion  in  these  cases  was  by  no  order  or  direct  act  of  the  school-bo«tfd, 
but  resulted  fix>m  the  refusal  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  accept  the  inferior  pro- 
visions tendered  them. 

In  a  few  instances  colored  children  have  been  openly  refused  admittance  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  no  provision  whatever  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for  their  eonca- 
tion.  They  have  simply  been  ignored  or  disregarded,  Just  as  before  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  and  laws. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  more  adequate  penalties  and  surer  and  speedier 
modes  of  redress  be  provided  in  cases  where  boards  of  school-directors  or  boards  of 
education  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  to  all  children  legally  entitled  thereto  the  op- 
portunity for  an  equal  education  in  the  free  schools  under  the  control  of  such  boards. 

SCHOOL-DISCIPLINB. 

A  late  amendment  to  the  school-law  empowers  directors  to  suspend  or  expel  pnpiU 
for  *<  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,''  and  declares  that  no  action  shall  be  against  tben^  for 
such  expulsion  or  suspension.  The  phrase  "  incorrigibly  bad  "  is  not  limited  to  violent 
outbursts  of  passion,  or  acts  of  open  insubordination,  or  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules 
of  morality,  it  applies  to  omissions  of  duty  and  to  the  setUed  and  contnmacioas  neg- 
lect or  disregard  or  any  proper  regulation  or  requirement,  quite  as  much  as  to  more 
flagrant  aoU  of  disobedience  and  perversity.    Hence,  a  scholar  may  lawfully  be  — 


pended  or  expelled  for  wiUfhl  and  obstinate  refosal  to  comply  with  anv  reasonable  rule 
or  regulation  in  re^^ard  to  absence  or  tardiness.  The  right  and  duty  of  direotors  to  en- 
force such  regulations  as  will  secure  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendanoe  hnve 
been  affirmed  by  several  of  the  circuit-courts  and  by  the  sapreaie  oourte  of  manj 
States.  The  principle  is  inherently  sound,  being  essential  to  the  aooom^iriiment  m£ 
the  purpose  for  which  public  schools  exist. 

SHORT  SCHOOL-TKRMS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDRBN. 

Directors  are  anthoriced  to  provide  that  children  under  13  years  of  a^  shall  not 
be  confined  in  school  more  than  four  hours  daily.  In  exercising  the  discretion  granted, 
directors  may  extend  the  privilege  to  all  under  the  prescribed  age  or  only  to  thoae 
whose  physical  or  mental  condition  requires  the  benefit  of  the  shorter  session. 

THE  WORD-IOBTHOD. 

The  true  method  of  learning  to  read  is  thus  described : 

Children  should  be  **  accustomed  from  their  first  school-hour  to  deal  with  objects 
and  tfainffs — tongifole  and  visible  or  readily  comprehensible;  then  with  words,  as 
words,  with  which  to  name  and  describe  those  things  and  objects ;  and  lastly  with  let- 
ters, as  merely  the  material  out  of  which  words  were  made.''  Thus,  they  will  '*  know 
their  a  b  c's  perfectly— their  names,  shapes,  sounds,  and  combinationft— without  ever 
having  studied  them,  as  such,  at  all.'' 

^The  word-method,  with  a  strictly  phonic  treatment  of  the  letters,"  raises  snch  re- 
sulto  possible.  This  is  "  the  short,  pleasant,  blessed  road  to  '  reading  without  tears.' " 
*'  Its  universal  adoption  would  chase  the  clouds  from  school-room-skies  and  it  wonld 
release  for  other  studies  at  least  one-half  the  time  now  needlessly  spent  in  learning  to 
spell  and  read." 

THE  C0K8T1TUT10N  AND   LAWS  IMTERROOATED. 

In  the  case  ^fore  us,  what  is  the  end  to  the  attainment  of  which  proper  means  are 
to  be  employed  f  The  constitution  declares,  explicitly,  what  the  object  or  end  of  the 
school-system  shall  be:  '*A  good  oommon-schooliduoatum  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State."  A  **  good"  common-school-education  implies  a  wise  and  appropriate  selection 
of  studies  and  sound  and  thorough  instruction  therein.  The  legislature  in  prescribing 
the  studies  assumed  and  believed  them  to  be  appropriate  for  the  schools  of  the  people. 
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adafiied  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  common  life,  calcalated  to  promote  the  mate- 
rial interest  and  some  of  the  higher  interests,  of  the  youth  of  the  State  and  of  the 
eommon wealth,  designed  to  aid,  encourage,  and  <^!evate  tne  pupils  individually,  to  pro- 
mote their  success  and  prosperity  in  husinc^  and  render  them  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent citizens. 

Aniin,  the  fundamental  law  declares  that  the  system  of  free  schools  to  be  provided 
BhAlT  be  "  iharoMgh  and  efficient.**  That  is  ''  efficient "  which  actually  produces  or  helps  to 
prodaoe  effects.  Efficient  instruction  in  any  department  of  learning  is  such  instruction 
as  results  in  a  competent  understanding  of  that  branch  of  learning,  such  understand- 
iDK  being  the  object  aimed  at  in  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  also  required  to  be  thorough.  That  is  a  strong  term.  A  sub- 
ject is  thoroughly  taught  when  it  is  entirely  and  completely  taught — when  it  is  pre- 
sented in  all  its  essential  conditions  and  relations — when  the  light  is  made  to  penetrate  it 
through  and  through.  The  word  is  used  in  the  constitution  to  express  in  the  strongest 
manner  possible  the  kind  of  schools  and  of  instruction  that  the  general  assembly  must 
establish  and  provide. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  the  twelve  branches  prescribed  by  law  in  the  com- 
mon district-schools  during  the  brief  avera^  period  of  pupilage  therein  t  It  is  not 
possible.  Of  necessity,  there  must  be  limitations.  The  requirements  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  not  as  to  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing, but  as  to  its  extent — as  to  the  ground  to  be  occupied  in  the  case  of  each  study. 
The  work  undertaken  must  be  "  thoroughly  and  efficiently  "  accomplished,  but  too  much 
most  not  be  undertaken ;  that  is  the  practical  point. 

Teachers,  especially  in  ungraded  schools,  should  eliminate  and  revise  nearly  everv 
branch  of  the  common-school-course,  "  not  assuming  that  whatever  is  in  the  book 
most  be  learned  and  recited,  and  that  one  paragraph,  page,  or  chapter  is  about  as  im- 
portant as  another  ;  but,  thoughtfully  surveying  the  wnole  field,  the  circumstances 
of  their  schools,  the  amonnt  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  time  within  which  it 
most  be  accomplished,  let  them  mark  out  and  determine  what  portions  of  the  book 
are  essential  and  what  may  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  their  particular  schools  are 
concerned,  aud  strictly  adhere  to  the  line  of  study  so  marked  ouf 

WHAT  CONSirnTTES  iL  GOOD  TEXT-BOOK. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  text-book  should  contain  eveijthing  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Just  here  has  been  the  mistake  of  authors  and  makers  of 
elementary  school-books.  There  are  innumerable  things  appertaining  to  arith- 
metic, reading,  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  hygiene,  Ac. — things,  too,  of  much 
intrixisic  interest  and  value — which,  nevertheless,  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  rudi- 
mentary principles.  And  yet  most  school-books  are  burdened  with  these  extraneous 
matters. 

The  essential  outlines  and  principles  of  a  subject  are  all  that  there  is  place  or  time 
for  in  the  ordinary  grades  of  public  schools.  In  respect  to  the  natural  sciences,  the 
law  itself  establisnes  this  point,  though  really  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation :  that 
the  "elements"  of  the  sciences  are  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  how 
much  more  than  this  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or 
history  t  What  the  schools  attempt  they  should  thorongblv  accomplish ;  less  than  the 
rudiments  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  these  may  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  every  child 
in  the  allotted  season  of  pupilage.  If  much  more  is  attempted,  it  will  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  even  the  less  will  be  put  at  hazard. 

Whatever  other  peculiarities  it  may  have,  a  good  elementary  text-book  should 
have  two  characteristics :  brevity  and  precision.  In  some  subjects,  where  the  whole 
SQperstmcture  stands  upon  a  few  comprehensive  principles,  the  book  should  contain 
aU  those  principles,  with  matter  enough  for  illustration  and  practice ;  and  it  need  not 
contain  anything  more.  And  since,  in  all  the  stages  of  elementary  instruction,  the 
memory  must  of  necessity  be  constantly  employed,  it  is  evident  that  rules  and  princi- 
ples should  be  expressed  in  the  most  precise  and  comprehensive  terms. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  branches  added  to  the  common-school-course  by  the  introduction  of  natural 
science  are  four  in  number:  botany,  physiology,  (including  hygiene,)  zoology,  and 
nataral  philosophy.  In  respect  to  the  frequency  of  lessons,  either  of  two  methods  may 
be  adopted :  there  may  be  one  or  two  exercises  per  week,  each  of  from  forty-five  to 
sixtv  minutes'  duration,  or  one  brief  exercise  daily.  The  latter  plan  is  considered 
preferable.  ^ 

It  is  remarked  with  emphasis  that  the  time  for  the  study  of  the  elements  of  natnral 
science  may  be  secured  by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  old  seven-branch-course  of  com- 
mon-school-studies.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  not 
one  of  them  need  be,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  studies.  How,  then,  is  the 
necessary  time  to  be  gained  for  the  elements  of  natural  science  f  Bg  eliminating  or  die- 
cardiHg  all  useless  or  superfluous  matter  from  the  text-books^  and  thereby  saving  wasted  time. 
This,  with  inmroved  m^ods  of  teaching,  toill  effectually  solve  the  problem* 
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COUNTY-SUPERVISION. 

In  this  matter  Illinois  has  taken  a  long  step  backward.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  county-supervision  is  virtually  abolished.  The  office  will  nominally  remain, 
with  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  financial  and  other  routine  business-duties ; 
but  county-supervision  and  inspection  of  schools — those  edwsatwnal  services  which  give 
to  the  office  its  chief  importance  and  value  and  which  have  been  so  beneficial  in  the 
past — will  practically  cease,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  free-school-system  will  be  shorn  of 
one  of  its  best  instrumentalities  and  remanded  to  the  condition  it  was  in  under  the  old 
*''  school-commissioners,"  who,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  educational  work  to  perform^ 
and  pei'formed  none. 

The  compensation  is  to  be  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  commissions  on  sales 
of  school-lands  and  other  lands,  (2)  commissions  on  moneys  distributed  and  loaned, 
and  (3)  a  per-diom  of  $4  for  other  services  rendered.  The  number  of  days'  service  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  county-boards.  In  a  few  counties  superintendents  will  be  required 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  as  now,  and  in  some  others  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  days  will  be  designated ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  counties 
fifty  days  or  less  will  be  the  rule,  while  instances  will  not  be  wanting  where  no  jier- 
diem-services  whatever  will  be  authorized,  so  that  the  average  in  the  whole  State  will 
not  exceed  fifty  days.  The  compensation  will  be  substantially  as  follows :  $4  a  day, 
for  fifty  days,  $200  ;  commissions,  about  $200— total,  $400  per  annum.  The  question 
whether  or  not  a  competent  county-superintendent  of  schools  can  be  procured  for  a  sal- 
ary of  $400  per  annum  need  not  be  asked.  Every  capable  and  accomplished  6U[)erin- 
teudent  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  work  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  as  sev- 
eral have  already  done  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  future,  and  none  can  or  will  be 
found  to  supply  their  places. 

It  is  hence  strongly  recommended  that  this  provision  of  the  law  be  repealed  and 
that  county-superintendents  be  paid  a  fixed  and  definite  annual  salary,  the  amoant  to 
be  designated  and  prescribed  in  the  school-law.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  counties 
be  divided  into  five  or  more  classes,  according  to  population,  and  the  superintendents' 
salaries  be  fixed  according  to  the  class,  provided  that  the  lowest  salary  allowed  shall 
not  be  less  than  $1,000  nor  the  highest  more  than  $3,000. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  there  must  and  will  be  some  efTectnal 
means  provided  to  secure  competent  and  qualified  county-school-inspectors.  Around  the 
fact  that  in  some  counties  the  office  has  been  held  by  persons  notoriously  unfit  for  th<> 
position  and  incapable  of  performing  its  duties,  cluster  nearly  all  of  those  objections 
to  the  office  which  have  in  them  a  color  of  reai^on  and  force.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  are  free  to  elect  whom  they  will,  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact  that  unsuitable  persons  continue  to  be  chosen  with  scarcely  diminished 
frequency.  It  is  believed  that  this  great  evil  can  be  reached  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  as 
speedily  as  possible  Years  of  trial  demonstrate  that  the  vital  matter  of  sghool-auper- 
vision  is  not  safe  under  the  policy  of  unrestricted  choice ;  that  year  after  year  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  is  sacrificed  to  partisanship,  sectarianism,  local  dissensions,  or 
indifference.  It  is  a  solecism  in  the  school-s.ystem  that,  while  no  teacher  can  be  em- 
ployed or  paid  in  any  school-district  in  the  State,  under  any  circumstances,  witiioat 
due  examination  and  licensure,  no  conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  kind  are  required 
of  the  man  who  conducts  the  examination,  and  issues,  or  refuses  to  issue,  the  license. 
This  is  neither  reasonable  nor  safe.  The  wise  purpose  of  the  law  in  requiring  proof  of 
the  fitness  and  competency  of  teachers  is  obviously  liable  to  be  negatived  and  nullified 
in  any  county  at  any  time. 

**  We  have  reached,"  says  Mr.  Bateman, "  something  like  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
free-school-systera,  and  especially  in  this  important  arm  of  it.  Every  friend  of  educa- 
tion sees  and  feels  it.  We  must  advance  or  recede.  Couuty-supt^rvision  is  especially 
assailed  as  unnecessary,  useless.  This  opposition  must  come  either  from  an  unintelli- 
gent view  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  such  supervision  or  from  the  poor  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  in  some  of  the  counties.  The  first  is  beyond  reach,  the  second  is 
not." 

It  is  therefore  reeommended  that  certain  appropriate  qualifications  be  prescribed 
and  enforced  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the  office.  Such  a  law  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Its  aim  would  be  to  call  the  very  best 
available  man  to  the  head  of  the  commou-school-work  in  every  county  and  test  liis 
capability  beforehand. 

•  EXAMINATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

The  provision  of  the  new  law  requiring  examinations  of  teachers  to  be  conducted 
JQiutly  by  thecounty-superiutendent  of  schools  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
county-board  is  believed  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and  bad  in  its  effect  and  tendencies. 
The  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  is  the  most  important  duty  that  any  school- 
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officer  has  to  perform;  it  requires  more  ability,  discrimiDatioUj  discernment,  good 
sense,  and  sound  judgment  than  any  other,  and  it  should  therefore  be  the  very  last  to 
be  pat  at  hazard  or  intrusted  to  inexperienced  or  incompetent  hands.  That  duty  has 
hitherto  been  committed  wholly  to  the  counts-superintendent  of  schools,  to  be  per- 
formed either  by  himself  in  person  or  by  examiners  of  his  own  appointment,  or  over 
whose  appointment  and  action  he  has  a  supervisory  control,  and  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  there  it  should  remain.  The  superintendent  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  of  the  trust,  and  for  the  character, 
scholarship,  and  competency  of  those  whom  he  licenses  to  teach ;  and,  to  enable  him  to 
meet  such  account<ibility,  he  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  ample  powers. 
No  certificate  should  be  valid  without  his  oflicial  signature,  no  examination  lawful 
unless  conducted  by  him  or  by  examiners  designated  and  approved  by  him  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  renewal  and  revocation  of  certificates  and  the  re-instatement  of  teach- 
ers whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  for  cause  should  vest  solely  in  him.  So  it  has 
been  heretofore,  and  no  other  provision  of  the  law  has,  upon  the  whole,  worked  more 
satisfactorily.  For  any  neglect  of  duty  or  any  exercise  ot  unwarrantable  authority  or 
any  abuse  of  powers  conferred,  he  may  be  summarily  removed  by  the  county-board ; 
till  then  he  should  have  exclusive  control  of  the  examination  and  certificating  of 
teachers. 

TEACHEKS'  INSTITUTES. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  system  of  institutes  of  instruction  be  put  in  operation,  un- 
der Slate-control,  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered  wise  and  expedient,  the  object  of 
which  shall  lie  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  those  about  to  teach  and 
to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  education ;  that  in  furtherance  of  these  ends  it  be 
provided  that  instrnction  shall  be  given  in  such  institutes  to  the  teachers  in  the 
art  and  metbods  of  teaching,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  branches  of  study 
usually  tan^ht  in  the  elementary  free  schools,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  recently  added  to  the  common-school-conrse  of  studies ;  and  that  ad- 
dremee  shall  be  delivered  to  the  people  on  matters  of  education,  science,  the  relation  of 
the  common  schools  to  the  arts,  industries,  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  any 
other  snbjects  the  discussion  of  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  attach  them  more  closely  and  wisely  to  our  grand  system  of  public  education ; 
and  that  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  institutes,  $10,000  per  annum  be  appropriated 
for  two  years  from  the  State-treasury. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

The  statistics  of  1872  record  the  fact  that,  in  a  total  etinmeration  of  882,693  between 
C  and  21  years  of  age,  only  696,833  are  reported  as  having  attended  any  school,  pub- 
lic or  private,  during  any  part  of  the  year,  leaving  185,860,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  enumeration,  m  no  school.  After  making  allowance  for  those  over  16  who 
have  completed  their  common-school-eduoation,  for  invalid  children,  and  for  proba- 
ble shortage  in  the  reports  of  private  schools  and  all  other  reasonable  deductions,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  not  less  than  100,000  children  of  lawful  school-age,  or  over  11 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber,  belonged  to  the  class  of  absentees  and  truants  during 
the  last  school-year.    A  compulsory  law  is  hence  beginning  to  be  called  for. 

ELECTION  OP  WOMEN  TO  SCHOOL-OFFICES. 

A  law  passed  by  the  twenty-eighth  general  assembly  declares  "  that  any  woman, 
married  or  single,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  and  possessing  the  quali- 
fioatioos  prescribed  for  men,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  general  or  special- 
6chool-laws  of  this  State.'' 

This  act  took  effect  July  1, 1873.  The  terms  of  the  act  are  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive, leaving  no  room  for  donbt  or  question,  and  no  ambiguities  to  be  explained  or 
eoDstmed.  All  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  obligations,  and  labilities  appertaining  to 
men  as  particular  school-officers  appertain,  all  and  singular,  equally  and  in  the  same 
sense,  and  to  the  same  extent  precisely,  both  in  form  and  substance,  in  manner  and 
matter,  to  women  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed  to  the  same  offices. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  ten  ladies  were  elected  to  office  as  county-superin- 
tendents in  November,  1873. 

CHICAGO. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city,  367,396;  children  of  school-age,  (^21,)  88,21(f;  enrolled  in 
schools,  44,091 ;  nnmber  of  public  schools,  30,  including  13  primary,  21  grammar,  1 
high,  and  1  normal  school.  All  the  pupils  learn  vocal  music ;  the  greater  part,  draw- 
ing also.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  are  taught  German  and  56 
French.    Latin  and  Qreek  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  the  high  school. 

The  private  and  parochial  schools  number  69  and  include  a  total  of  128  male  and 
304  female  teachers,  with  14,496  pupils.  ^^  . 
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IIJJTERACY. 

The  last  censns-retarDS  show  that  tbore  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago  7,350  persons  above 
ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read — nearly  2-^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Those 
who  cannot  write  are  reported  at  10,548,  which,  without  doubt,  includes  the  number 
who  cannot  read.  More  than  35  persons  out  of  each  1,000  in  the  city  above  10  years 
of  age  are  thus  ranked  as  illiterate.  Of  the  whole  number,  ouly  782  (less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population)  are  reported  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  21  years.  Of  the  fourteen  cities  having  over  100,000  population  each,  Chicago  re- 
ports the  smallest  percentage,  except  two  cities,  of  persons  between  10  and  21  years 
who  cannot  write.  That  this  city  stands  above  the  cities  of  nearly  equal  population, 
in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  derived  her  population  largely  fiom  other 
States  and  countries  where  good  school-systems  have  prospered  for  many  years. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  from  34,740,  during  the  ye«r 
1868-'69,  to  44,091,  (nearly  17  per  cent,  of  theentire  population,)  during  the  year  1872-^73. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  attendance  and  in  punctuality  is  attributed  to  'Hhe 
unsettled  condition  of  many  families,  deprived  of  their  homes  by  the  fire ;  the  great  de- 
mand for  labor  of  all  kinds  and  the  necessities  laid  upon  many ;  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1872-73,  and  the  unusual  sickness  consequent." 

HALF-DAY-SCHOOLS. 

This  arrangement,  designed  to  accommodate  pupils  who  can  attend  school  only  half 
a  day,  has  been  made  in  the  lowest  divisions,  containing  pupils  who,  under  the  mles 
of  the  board,  are  dismissed  either  forenoon  or  afternoon  at  recess.  Instead  of  this  dis- 
missal, each  division  is  kept  for  the  full  time  of  one-half  day  and  dismissed  for  the 
other  half  day.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  half-day-system  has  not  at  aU  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  pupils. 

KINDERGARTEN-SCnOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  city  at  least  a  dozen  schools  called  Kindergarten,  all  with  more  cr 
less  rightful  pretensions  to  the  name.  There  is  also  at  least  one  genuine  Kindergarten 
'in  full  operation,  conducted  bv  two  German  ladies  from  Hamburg,  where  they  taught 
in  Kindergarten  and  studied  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  Kindergarten. 

SCHOOL-DISCIPLINB. 

In  preceding  years  two  methods  of  discipline  have  been  employed :  corporal  punish- 
ment and  suspension.  The  number  of  cases  of  both  averaged  daily  16J.  The  past  year, 
when  there  has  been  but  the  one  method— suspension — shows  a  very  large  decrease  in 
cases  of  discipline,  the  suspensions  averaging  S^V  daily.  For  the  last  term  of  the  year 
there  was  but  one  suspension  for  each  17,000  pupils— a  mnch  better  showing  than  for 
the  five  years  preceding  this.  The  advancement  of  pupils  has  been  more  rapid  than 
under  the  old  method.  The  promotions  are  nearly  34  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  SCHOOL-OFFENSES. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  has  been  called  more  closely 
to  the  character  of  offenses  against  good  order  in  the  school-room  which  lead  to  suspen- 
sion, and  the  result  is  as  follows :  8^  per  cent,  are  the  result  of  continued  thonghtlese- 
uess  without  willful  intent ;  about  55  per  cent,  are  the  result  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
disobey  and  to  set  up  the  pupil's  will  against  the  will  of  the  teacher ;  about  3(4  per 
cent,  are  the  result  of  unrestrained  passion,  malicious  spirit,  or  corrupt  sent:men*:. 
About  35  per  cent,  of  those  suspended,  the  majority  of  whom  come  under  the  last  head, 
do  not  seeK  restoration  to  school.  Of  the  65  per  cent,  restored,  60  per  cent,  seem  to  be 
improved  by  the  process  of  suspension  and  remain  ordinarily  obedient.  The  remain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  are  soon,  of  necessity,  suspended  again. 

BECOMMENDATION  FOR  AN  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Popils,  however  incorrigible,  are  entitled  to  an  education,  and  should  not  be  turned 
upon  the  streets  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  making  them  better.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  there  be  established  in  the  center  of  the  city  an  ungraded  school  to  which 
such  pupils  may  be  transferred,  and  that  at  the  close  of  each  term  those.who  give  evi- 
dence 01  permanent  reform  may  be  returned  to  their  own  schools  for  future  study, 

GERMAN. 

The  board  of  education  is  averse  to  making  the  study  of  German  compulsory.  It  la 
taught  in  13  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  2,359  Inst  year  to 
3,724.    Of  these  pupils  1,525  are  of  German  parentage  and  2,199  are  the  ohiloron  of 
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Americans.  This  increase  in  an  optional  stady  is  considered  quite  remarkable  and  evi- 
dence of  an  extraordinary  iuterest.  The  committee  on  German  reports  that  the  pro- 
gnes  during  the  year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

DRAWING. 

The  time  formerly  devoted  to  instraotion  in  writing  is  now  divided  between  writing 
and  drawing.  The  general  testimony  is  that  progress  in  the  former  is  quite  as  satis- 
fskctory  as  before,  the  practice  of  the  latter  having  a  decided  tendency  to  remove  rigid- 
ity of  mnscle  and  awkwardness  of  movement,  as  well  as  to  secure  quicker  and  more  ac- 
curate observation. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  5G0  teachers  employed,  only  59  have  been  constant  and  punctual  in  attendance 
during  the  entiie  school-year.  In  three  grammar-schools  the  tardiness  of  teachers  was 
equal  to,  and  in  seven  grammar  and  nine  primary  schools  it  exceeded,  the  tardiness  of 
popils.  The  number  of  days  lost  by  absence  is  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  days  employed. 

SALARIES  OF  LADY    TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  the  schools  during  the  past'  year  results  from  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of 
lady  teachers  who  had  served  faithfall v  for  three  or  more  years,  and  remarks :  "  The 
vacancies  annually  occurring  exceed  the  number  of  teachers  supplied  from  our  own 
schools.  Teachers  mast  be  ^led  in  from  without.  As  all  our  own  supply  is  necessa- 
rily inexperienced,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  the  teachers  from  abroad  be  ex^rienced, 
aod  such  cannot  be  obtained  unless  oar  salaries  at  least  equal  the  salaries  given  snch 
teachers  elsewhere.  If  the  salaries  of  lady  teachers  can  be  restored  to  the  point  reached 
before  the  fire,  we  can  certainly  find  opportunities  for  retrenchment  in  other  directions, 
if  necessary." 

GRADE-INSTITUTES.  ■ 

These  have  been  held  nearly  every  Satarday  forenoon  during  term-time,  one  day  for 
the  ninth-  and  tenth-grade-teachers,  another  for  seventh-  ana  eighth-grade-teachers, 
and  so  on.  Attendance  on  these  meetings  is  entirely  voluntary,  bat  the  teachers  have* 
very  generally  attended,  and  no  plan  has  heretofore  awakened  one-half  the  interest 
manifested  daring  the  past  year.  The  infiuence  of  the  meetings  has  been  shown  most 
decidedly  in  the  schools. 

CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  a  class  of  15  young  ladles  was  graduated  in  December, 
1872,  and  another  class  of  20  in  June,  1873.  The  latter  class  is  the  first  one  that  has 
passed  through  the  higher  coarse  of  study. 

The  cloee  relation  between  this  school  and  the  school-system  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that,  out  of  323  graduates,  162  are  now  teaching  in  the  city;  and  to  this  number  will  be 
added  at  the  opening  of  the  year  the  20  recent  graduates,  makine  1^  out  of  323 
now  engaged  in  teaching.    It  has  100  volumes  in  its  library,  including  20  on  pedagogics. 

ALTON. 

Alton,  with  a  total  population  of  12,000,  and  about  2,500  children  of  school-age,  re- 
ports 1,211  enrolled  in  19  schools,  under  20  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  707. 

AURORA. 

Aurora,  with  the  same  population,  4,049  children  of  school-age ;  3,211  enrolled  in  3.5 
schools,  public  and  private,  under  50  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,126. 

BELLEVILLE. 

Belleville,  with  the  same,  4,549  children  of  school-age ;  2,407  enrolled  in  37  schools, 
public  and  private,  under  49  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  89  per  cent. 

GALESBURG. 

Galesbnrg,  also  with  the  same  population,  3^.572  children  of  school-age;  2,299  enrolled 
in  12  schools,  public  and  private,  under  30  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,441. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

Of  larger  towns,  Bloomington,  with  22,346  population,  reports  children  of  school-age 
4,981;  enrolled  in  49  public  schools,  under  56  teachers,  3,247 ;  average  attendance,  2,830. 
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PEORIA. 

Peoria,  population  22,849 ;  children  of  school-age,  7,787* ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  3, 
495,  (besides  1,350  in  other  schools;)  average  attendance,  2,400. 

QUINCY. 

Qninoy,  population  24,000;  children  of  school-age,  11,800;  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
3,500;  average  atCeudauce,  1,950. 

SPPJNGFIELD. 

Springfield,  population  20,000  ;  children  of  school-age,  5,041 ;  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  2,641;  average  attendance,  1,849. 

At  Alton  and  Aurora,  Latin,  Greeik,  and  German  are  taught  in  the  high  schools,  the 
latter  adding  drawing,  and  vocal  music ;  at  Belleville,  drawing  and  German ;  at  Gale»- 
burg,  Latin,  drawing,  and  German;  at  Bloomington,  all  the  studies  named ;  at  Peoria, 
all;  at  Quincy,  Latin,  Greek,  German, and  drawing;  at  Springfield,  these  three  lan- 
guages, apparently  without  drawing  or  vocal  music. 

SECONDARY   INSTROCTION. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State,  the  number  of  private  academies  and 
kindred  institutions  for  secondary  training  appears  to  be  less  in  Illinois  than  in  many 
of  the  older  States.  The  high  schools  and  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  do  much  of  the  work  which  elsewhere  is  yet  lodged  in  private  bands.  Still 
21  schools  of  academic  rank  report  for  1873  an  aggregate  of  143  teachers,  (43  male.  100 
female,)  and  2,926  pupils,  (986  males,  1,940  females,)  of  whom  221  are  students  or  the 
classic  and  314  of  the  modem  languages.  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental^and  in  most 
oases  both — is  taught  in  19  of  these ;  drawing  in  16 ;  painting  in  oils  in  2.  Laboratories 
for  illustration  of  instruction  in  chemistry  are  possessed  by  9 ;  philosophic  apparatus 
by  12  J  libraries  of  from  25  to  3,000  volumes  by  15. 

Besides  these  acadmies,  20  preparatory  schools  of  colleges  show  an  aggregate  of  98 

instructors,  with  2,700  pupils,  (1,743  males,  957  females,)  of  whom  554  are  specifically 

•  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  academic  course  in  college  and  649  for  the  scientific  course. 

It  ma^  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  greater  in  the  private 
academies  than  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges,  the  former  being  143  to 
2,926  and  the  latter  98  to  2,700. 

To  both  the  above  means  of  secondary  instruction  must  be  added  the  public  high 
schools  before  alluded  to.  Of  these  88  appeared  in  the  last  report  of  the  State-superin- 
tendent. These,  from  the  wide  circle  which  they  roach  and  the  increasing  elevation  of 
their  system  of  instruction,  are  destined  to  exert  a  growing  influence. 

And  yet  of  these  high  schools  the  superintendent  says :  "  The  whole  policy  of  free 
public  high  schools  is  questioned  in  some  quarters,  the  very  competeucv  of  a  Com- 
monwealth to  go  beyond  the  rudiments  iu  its  free-school-work  being  sharply  chal- 
lenged by  not  a  few.  There  are  signs  of  a  combined  and  somewhat  formidable  at* 
tempt  to  push  the  States  back  from  their  advanced  positions  and  compel  them  to  stop 
with  the  elements,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  field  to  be  occupied  and  developed  by  other 
instrumentalities  and  forces. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  free  public  high  school,  however,  are  great  and  obvious.  It 
brings  the  means  of  hisher  instruction  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  It  saves  the 
expense  and  the  moral  and  social  risks  incident  to  boarding-schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions remote  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  home.  It  plants  in  the  midst  of  every 
township  adopting  the  plan  a  school,  the  influence  of  which,  if  it  be  well  conducted, 
must  favorably  affect  the  tone  of  society  and  nearly  every  interest  of  the  community. 
Even  the  value  of  real  estate  and  other  property  will  be  raised  by  it,  for  it  will  invite 
those  who  seek  homes  where  they  can  educate  their  children  without  being  parted 
from  them ;  families  of  means,  intelligence,  and  refinement,  whose  coming  is  a  bless- 

*  The  large  increase  In  the  number  of  children  in  Peoria  is  said  to  reauire  a  eorretpondent  increaae  of 
accommodations,  and  It  is  recommended  that  to  meet  this  need  there  should  be  established  in  diffsrent  parts 
of  the  citv  small  primanr  schools,  leavlnir  the  grammar-grades  in  three  or  four  buildings  suitably  located  to 
accommodate  those  desiring  to  attend  them.  The  superintondent  of  the  high  school  says,  "  Our  district 
schools  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  geography,  English  grammar.  United  States 
history,  arithmetic,  and  some  other  things.    In  addition  to  these,  the  high  school  affords  the  opportunity  to 

}>ur8ue  the  following  studies :  Latin,  3|  years ;  Greek,  3  years ;  German,  2  years ;  English  language  and 
iterature,  S  years;  algebra  and  geometry,  I  year  each;  trigonometry,  1  term;  astronomy,  physiology, 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  chemtetry.  mental  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  2  terms  each,  together  with  some 
other  studies  which  are  optional."  An  evening-school  was  maint^ned  during  the  winter  of  1872-'73 
with  encouraging  suecess  and  reopened  November  10, 1873.  The  pupils  were  from  IS  to  40  years  of  age,  the 
eldest  often  the  most  earnest  in  the  endeavor  to  repair  the  loss  of  educational  privileges  in  early  life.  The 
attendance,  which  had  been  about  80  in  January,  1873,  and  had  fallen  to  54  in  March,  was,  at  the  reopoklng, 
Sb  November.  103.  and  In  December.  111. 
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ing  to  any  neighborhood.    It  wUl  powerfully  tend  to  equalize  the  edncational  facili- 
ties of  the  State,  which  are  now  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  cities  and  villages." 

To  the  question  **  Is  the  high  school  a  proper  and  legitimate  part  of  a  general^fTee- 
school-system  t"  the  superintendent  says  emphatically :  *^  Yes.  1  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion for  American  statesmen  is,  not  how  Httlef  but  how  muoA,  can  the  State  properly  do 
for  the  education  of  its  children ;  that  the  one  thing  most  precious  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  all  good  men  is  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  immortal  mind ;  and  that,  to  se- 
cure this,  leji^slatures  should  go  to  the  verge  of  their  constitutional  powers,  courts  to 
the  limit  or  liberality  of  construction,  and  executives  to  the  extreme  of  official  pre- 
rogative. I  believe  that  an  American  State  may  and  should  supplement  the  distriot- 
echool  with  the  high  8chool,'and  the  high  school  with  the  university,  all  at  the  public 
cost,  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  noblest  fruitage  of  the  century :  a  model  free-school- 
system.  And  when  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  educational  forces  there  stands,  as 
sooner  or  later  there  surelywiU  stand,  a  great  National  University,  fitly  symbolizing 
the  culture,  refinement,  and  dignity  of  the  Great  Republic,  then  will  our  system  of 
pubhc  education  be  indeed  complete." 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Two  schools  especially  designed  to  prepare  youths  for  the  higher  training  of  the  unl- 
versities  report  41  pupils  in  classic  and  18  in  scientific  studies.  St.  Francis  Solanus 
College,  at  Quincy,  with  10  professors  and  instructors,  has  29  pupils  in  the  classic  and 
19  in  the  commercial  department.  The  institution  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
aphiloeophic  cabinet  and  appatatus.  The  library  numbers  about  2,100  volumes.  The 
Winnetka  Institute,  at  Winnetka,  with  4  instructors,  has  12  pupils  in  classic  and  18  in 
scientific  studies,  and  10  in  subordinate  classes.  The  institute  has  grounds  and  build- 
ings worth  $30,000,  is  unsectarian  in  its  management  and  influence,  and  is  one  of  the 
fevers  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Statiatieal  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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•200,000 
30.000 


190,  «:00 
30,000 


|R.  SCO  $6. 000 


3,000 


2.500 


7.0C0 
1.900 
1.000 


206 


60,000 


60,000 


20,000 


372, 
150. 
300. 
187, 


000  135,000 
000' 150.  GOO 


175.000 


1.495. 
300, 


130,000 
75.0U0 
80,000 
75,000 
40,000 
131.000 
50,000 
632356.500 
000  200,000 


81. 

147, 

8. 


126,000 
100,  OJO 
:M3,000 
120,000 
100,000 
30,000 
59,000 
20,000 
91.000 

282,  eai 

0 


20,000 

126. 66o 
60,000 

100.  oo; 

100.000 
100.000 
28.000 


1,000 

i2.'i6o 

4.000 
10,000 


4,503 
4.270 
7,000 


8.000 
2.500 


2,600 
4,250 


22,000 
648'6i2 


2,200 
4.919 
23.8»0 


24,000 
47,000 
35.000 


56.016 
70,000 
29,000 


37,487 
25,000 
29,000 


4.204 

14,803 


2,000 

7.'666 

2,000 
6,0C0 
2.000 
3.500 
8.500 
1,850 
1.000 
600 
28,600 
8,500 


7,100 
3,70029.574 
2,500  3,234 
2,500... 


600 
4,000 

32S 
3,000 


•Partially. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  colleges  and  nniversities  admit  women.  Some  have  a 
^>ecial  '*  ladier  course,''  running  parallel  with  the  regular  academic  course,  and  ad- 
mitting of  the  two  sexes  uniting  in  recitations  where  the  subjects  studied  are  the 


Abingdon  reports  itself  entirely  out  of  debt,  through  the  kind  donations  of  its  friends. 
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Besides  its  collegiate  department,  it  has  a  school  of  the  Bible  for  the  preparation  of 
youDg  men  for  the  ministry. 

Angnstana  has  also  a  school  of  theology  for  the  same  end. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  besides  a  preparatory  department  within  itself,  has  an- 
^other  sixteen  miles  away,  on  the  lake-shore,  and  another—formerly  the  Wayland  Uni- 
versity, now  Wayland  Institute — at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  These  schools  are  opened 
to  both  sexes. 

.  Eareka  claims  to  have  sent  out  from  her  halls  4,000  young  men,  more  or  less,  pre- 
pared for  the  great  duties  of  life,  of  whom  hundreds  have  become  teachers  in  the  oom- 
mon  schools  and  academies.  It  has  a  Bible-department — in  which  many  have  been 
trained  for  the  Christian  ministry — a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  a  musical  depart- 
ment. 

Illinois  CoUeffe,  Jacksonville,  includes  in  it  the  Whipple  Academy,  of  which  three  of 
the  colle^protessors  are  principals  and  others  instructors.  ^The  Jacksonville  Business- 
College  is  also  connected  with  it. 

At  Lincoln  the  voung  ladies  and  gentlemen  students  attend  in  the  same  chapel  every 
morning  and,  as  iar  as  possible,  recite  in  the  same  classes.  A  theologio  department 
has  been  created  here. 

Lombard  adds  to  its  catalogue  a  good  feature :  a  list  of  those  on  whom  it  has  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees,  with  the  years  in  which  they  were  bestowed..  It  presents  a 
classic,  a  scientific,  and  a  literary  course,  each  of  four  years. 

McKendree  has  the  same,  with  a  normal,  a  law,  and  a  commercial  department. 

At  Monmouth  there  are  also,  besides  a  collegiate  and  a  scientific  course,  a  normal,  a 
musical,  an  art,  and  an  honor-course.  This  last  is  '^  additional  to  the  ordinary  or 
degree-course,"  and  includes  six  departments,  in  any  one  or  more  of  which  a  student 
may  graduate  with  honors,  first  or  second,  according  to  the  attainments  mode.  For  the 
securing  of  a  second  honor,  one  must  master,  besides  the  ordinary  course,  about  half  as 
much  more  matter,  while  for  a  first  honor  the  ordinary  course  must  be  about  double. 

The  Northwestern  College  embraces,  in  addition  to  its  preparatory  and  collegiate,  a 
ladies'  course,  a  normal,  a  commercial,  and  an  art-department. 

The  Northwestern  University  includes,  with  its  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  the  Chicago  Meoical  College,  and  the  Evanston 
College  for  Young  Ladies,  which  has,  however,  its  own  board  of  lady  trustees  and  a 
lady  principal. 

Shurtleff  has  a  theologic  department  connected  with  it,  with  four  professors  and  a 
course  of  three  years. 

St.  Ignatius  has  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  classical  course. 

St.  Joseph's  is  mainly  an  ecclesiastic  college. 

Wheaton,  besides  its  classic  course,  has  a  mdies'  collegiate  course,  one  of  Bible-study, 
and  one  of  art  and  music. 

Westfield,  a  preparatory,  a  classic,  a  scientific,  a  normal,  an  instrumental-music, 
and  an  art-course. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Seven  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  report  a  total  of  105  professors 
and  instructors,  (18  males  and  67  females,)  with  1,024  students  in  their  preparatory 
schools  and  594  in  their  collegiate  classes.  One  of  these  has  800  volumes  in  its  librarv; 
another,  1,000 ;  a  third,  1,500 ;  three  others,  2,000  each ;  and  one,  2,500.  Four  years  is  the 
ordinary  collegiate  course  in  these.  In  all,  drawing  and  music  and  German  and  French 
are  taught.  AH  have  chemic  laboratories  and  all  but  one  philosophic  apparatus  or 
cabinet.  One  other,  the  Women's  College,  at  Evanston,  reports  :K)0  preparatory  stu- 
dents, but  gives  no  note  of  college-classes  yet. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Fourteen  of  these  institutions  in  this  State — at  Bloomington,  Bourbonnais,  Chicago, 
Eureka,  Galesburg,  Joliet,  Monmouth,  Naperville,  Peoria,  Quincy,  Eockford,  Kock 
Island,  and  Springfield— report  an  aggregate  of  64  teachers  and  2,221  pupils. 

NORMAL  SOHOOLS. 

The  Cook  County  normal  school,  principal,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  is  reported  in  1873  to 
have  five  teachers  in  its  normal  department,  with  146  pupils ;  course,  three  years. 
Established  in  1867  by  the  county  of  Cook,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  of 
both  sexes.  It  has  had  since  that  time,  in  all,  381  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  119 
have  graduated.  Tuition  to  residents  of  Cook  County  is- free,  on  the  condition  of  signing 
a  Pjedge  to  teach  in  the  county.    Volumes  in  library,  223,  of  which  30  are  pedagogic. 

The  reoria  County  normal  school,  course  two  years,  reports,  for  1873,  4  resident  in- 
structors, with  69  pupils  in'  the  first  year  of  its  course  and  8  in  the  second  year. 
Whole  number  during  the  school-year  of  1872-73, 114.  Volumes  in  library,  278.  Gnid- 
uates  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  from  the  county-superintendent. 
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The  normal  department  of  Eureka  College  returns  6  instmctors,  with  40  pupils  in 
'tlie  one  year  of  its  course  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes,  embr^ing  30  on  pedagogics. 
O^rthage  College  has  also  such  a  department,  which  contained  last  year  46  students. 

The  Northwestern  CoUege,  at  Naperville,  has  42  students  in  a  three-years  normal 
course,  under  the  same  supervision  as  students  in  the  other  courses  and  reciting  in  the 
same  classes  when  pursuing  the  same  studies. 

The  Northwestern  German-English  Normal  School,  at  Qalena,  a  private  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  Northwestern  German-Methodist  Conference,  has  5  instructors, 
^vrith  114  pupils  in  a  normal  course  of  three  years  and  50  volumes  in  its  library.  It  has 
graduated  21  students  since  its  or^nization,  in  1868. 

The  Evangelical-Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Addison,  returns  4  instructors,  86 
students,  ana  188  graduates  since  its  organization,  in  1864.  In  the  last  year  there 
^were  21  graduates,  who  all  engaced  in  teaching.  Vocal  an4  instrumental  music  are 
taught,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus  are  possessed,  and  300  works  on  pedagog- 
ics are  in  its  library. 

The  Normal  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$39,000  firom  the  legislature  and  four  years  in  its  foil  course,  is  the  main  dei>endence 
of  the  school-system  of  the  State  for  its  supply  of  teachers,  valuable  as  is  the  aid  of  the 
others  above  named.  It  reports  13  instructors  and  419  normal  pupils  in  the  fall-term 
of  1873.  At  the  close  of  the  last  scholastic  year  21  graduated,  of  wnom  18  engaged  in 
teaching.  It  has  graduated  altogether  221  pupils,  104  of  these  males,  117  females.  Its 
library  contains  1,000  volumes,  oi  which  30  are  on  pedagogics.  Drawing  and  vocal 
music  are  taught,  and  a  ^ood  chemio  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus, 
and  museum  of  natural  history  add  to  its  means  of  illustration  in  the  scientiho  studies 
that  now  form  a  regular  portion  of  the  course  in  the  public  schools. 

A  new  normal  school  for  the  southern  portion  of  tne  State  has  been  established  at 
Carbondale,  and  Dr.  Robert  AUyn,  of  McKendree  College,  appointed  principal. 

In  Knox  College  a  normal  class  is  organized  each  year  fbr  tne  benefit  of  students  who 
desire  a  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  exercises  of  this  class  con- 
tinue for  three  months. 

Statistical  summary  of  profcssianal  schools. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THXOLOOr. 
AagQgtana  Theological  Seminary.. ». 

I 

3 

6 
16 

1 

5 

'ts' 

4 

13 
49 
22 
42 
68 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

1200,666 
"376,'666 

400,000 
35,000 

190. 000 
60,000 
128,850 
100,000 

$110,000 
20,000 
204,050 
300,000 

^,459 

1.000 

17.761 

27,500 

4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
4.500 
3,000 

8,000 

Biblical  department.  Enrelta  College  . 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Garrett  Biblical  Iniitltate 

"$46*944 
1,200 

Jnbilee  College 

the  Northwest 

4 

29 

200,000 

168,620 

33,313 

Theological  department,  Blackbom 
University 

Theological  department  of  Shartleff 
College 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

12 
12 

7 

50,434 
6,000 

5,000 
629 

1,000 
2,422 

350 

United  Preebjterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Northwest- ^.rr,- 

0 

0 

2.164 
210 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law -school.  University  of  Chicago.. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Chicago   Medical   College,   (medical 
department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity) --.- 

19 
22 
16 

130 
196 
32 

75.000 

4,000 

0 

Btuh  Medieal  College 

Woman's  Hospital,  Medical  College.. 

t 

*  Include  all  receipts.  t  One,  fhlly ;  four,  In  part 

Chicago  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  ia  worth  over 


t  The  boilding  li  on  the  lot  owned  by  the 
$30,000. 
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Statistical  summarif  ofprofeseUmal  scAoob— Contanaed. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINS— Continued. 

Bennett  College  of  JE^lectic  Medicine 
and  Surgery 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago 

Qhlcago  College  of  Pharmacy 


SCHOOLS  or  SCIENCE. 


Ulinoig  Agricnltaral  College 

Illlnoig  Indngtrial  Univertity  t 

Scientific  departeieni  of  Blackburn 
Univenitj 


12 


130 


$35,000 

100.000 
15,000 


75,000 
849,980 


$35,000 

100,000 
*8,000 


25,000 


$20,000 

0 
0 


30,000 
319.  UOO 


$1,800 

0 
0 


1.500 
28,000 


$8,000 

13,000 
2,800 


5»00d 

300 

1,800 


2.500       500 
15,077  9,0U0 


*  Apparatug.  t  BeFideg  156  preparatory. 

IThe  new  and  noble  building  for  the  uge  of  the  Indugtrial  UuiTersity— 214  feet  In  total  length  and  ISI 
in  total  depth — was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Wednegday,  December  10. 1873.  It  contaiiti 
60  rooms  devoted  to  public  uses,  and  has  cost,  with  ftumiture  and  heating*apparatus,  $148,000. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND   DUMB. 

The  crowded  condition  of  this  institution  forms  a  prominent  subject  of  remark  in 
the  laHt  report  received  from  it,  324  pupils  being  on  its  lists  and  294  in  attendance  da- 
rinjf  the  term,  this  number  requiring  the  use  of  every  available  space  for  beds,  the  re- 
sort to  a  first  and  second  table  at  each  meal,  and  a  series  of  constant  shifts  to  avoid 
continual  interference  of  one  exercise  and  study  -with  another.  The  immediate  erection 
of  additional  building  is  hence  urged,  that  the  present  one  may  be  made  a  dwelling- 
house  alone ;  while  still  farther  additions,  it  is  held,  must  be  made  ere  long,  as  the  re- 
turns to  the  secretary  of  state  indicate  632  deaf  mutes  within  the  Conmion wealth,  the 
real  number  being  probably  greater  still. 

Since  the  openug  of  the  institution,  in  1645,  there  have  been  893  pupils  admitted  to 
its  privileges,  of  whom  59  were  found  to  be  children  of  parents  more  or  less  nearly 
blood-related.  For  four  years  past  a  class  has  been  under  instruction  in  articulation, 
with  a  teacher  said  to  be  possessed  of  high  capacity,  energy,  and  tact.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  is  reported  to  be  a  conviction  that  under  favorable  circumst^noea  a 
small  class,  with  a  more  than  usually  able  teacher,  may  make  more  pn^ress  with  this 
method  of  instruction  than  with  the  sign-method.  But,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure 
all  these  conditions,  it  is  held  that  the  sign-method  should  not  be  abandoned.  The  new 
method  of  visible  spe^  has  to  some  extent  been  introduced,  one  of  the  teachers  having 
been  specially  instructed  in  it. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  new  building  for  this  purpose,  erected  in  place  of  one  burned  in  April,  1869, 
was  reported  in  the  early  autumn  of  1873  to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  be  opened 
October  1,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  so  opened.  The  school  meanwhile  has  been 
continued  in  a  building  which  escaped  the  burning,  but  of  course  under  disadvantages 
from  overcrowding. 

PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  Normal 
Hall  on  Saturday  morning,  November  1,  1873,  President  Pickard  in  the  chair. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  province  of  the  districtrsohool  to  give  a  oommer- 
cial  education  was  discussed  with  some  warmth,  Mr.  Belfield  opening  on  the  affirma- 
tive and  Messrs.  Lewis,  Cutter,  Havwood,  Baker,  Broomell,  Merriman,  Westcott,  and 
Hanford  participating.    Mr.  Belfield  said :  *'  The  complaint  is  sometimes  made,  and  I 
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think  with  full  justice,  that  oar  Bchools  aro  not  doing  their  fall  daty  in  fitting  boys  for 
husiness-pnrsnits.  After  having  oompleted  oar  first  grade,  or  even  before  that  is  done, 
papils  are  sent  to  a  commercial  college  to  learn  penmanship  and  bnsiness-arithmetic. 
This  shonld  not  be.  Oar  papils  shoald  receive  that  training  which  wonld  enable  them 
to  compete  saccessfolly  with  the  graduates  of  the  basiness-o^ege/'  Mr.  Lewis  thought 
that  the  general  expression  of  basiness-men  is  that  business-colleges  fail  to  accomplish 
the  end  ror  which  tney  were  established.  He  gave  it  as  his  experience,  and  Messrs.. 
Cotter  and  Haywood  coincided  with  him,  that  basiness-men  would  sooner  take  a  boy 
from  the  district-schools  and  intrust  their  business  to  him  than  employ  a  graduate  of 
a  commercial  college.  As  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  school,  by  the  discipline  they 
gained,  they  were  better  fitted  for  handling  a  set  of  lK>oks  than  those  whose  only  edu- 
cation was  a  little  training  in  penmanship  and  the  general  principles  of  book-keeping. 
Mr.  Hanford  said  that  we  should  g[ive  children  a  knowledge  of  underlying  principles 
and,  if  we  can  do  so,  add  such  specialties  as  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  them  in  life. 
He  held  that  our  graded  course,  if  faithfully  followed,  would  provide  all  of  a  business- 
education  that  it  was  in  the  province  of  a  common-school-course  to  impart.  Mr.  Bel- 
field  said :  "  I  shall  use  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  to  strengthen  my  own  position* 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  business-colleges  do  not  accomplish  that  which  they  profess, 
this  is  an  additional  reason  for  our  doing  it.  We  can  ao  it,  without  lengthening  the 
time  devoted  to  our  course  of  study,  by  substituting  this  work  for  some  of  the  less  im- 
portant, I  may  say  useless,  things  which  now  encumW  us."  The  committee  on  German,^ 
in  its  last  annual  report,  say,  "  The  use  of  the  German  principally  in  this  country,, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  is  for  practical  purposes.  The  children  study  the  language 
to  farther  their  material  condition  more  than  to  look  into  the  treasures  of  German 
literature,  otherwise  hidden  from  their  sight.**  The  system  of  public  instruction  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  The  time  will  come  when  the  different  mechanic  arts  will  be  taught  at 
the  pablic  expense,  not  necessarily  iu  connection  with  the  studies  now  parsued,  but  in 
special  schools. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Established  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  passed  March  7, 1872,  thia 
library  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  general  public,  except  to  visitors  who  desire  to- 
see  the  progress  made  in  tne  accumulation  of  books,  in  the  quarters  occupied  tempo- 
rarily in  the  **  tank**  over  the  city-hall.  Its  permanent  location  is  to  be  the  old  post- 
offioe-building,  an  exchange  having  been  made  with  the  United  States  of  a  lot  on  the 
Chicago  Kiver  for  the  old  post-office-lot. 

The  reading-room  of  the  library  was  opened  to  the  people  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  1873.  The  first  rejsort  of  the  board  of  directors,  dated  June  4, 1873,  gives  the  to- 
tal number  of  visitors  since  the  date  of  opening  as  50,038,  reaching  a  daily  average  of 
331 :  weekly,  2,319 ;  monthly,  10,007.  The  whole  number  of  issues  of  periodicals  to 
reaaers  had  been  33,986 1  the  number  of  daily  issues,  225 ;  weekly,  1,575 ;  monthly, 
6^797.  This  municipal  liberality  is  supplying  to  thousands  an  opportunity  for  that 
mental  improvement  hitherto  denied  them,  and  affords  opportunity  and  means  of  em- 
ploying idle  time  profitably. 

The  nomber  of  books  already  accumulated  is  6,852,  of  which  aboat  4,000  were  received 
since  January  1.  There  are  also  3,222  valuable  pamphlets.  Of  the  books,  only  a  por- 
tion have  been  purchased,  the  remainder  being  gifts  from  the  people  of  England,  Ger- 
maay,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  from  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  contributed 
2,500  volumes.  From  England  have  been  received,  from  the  national  collection,  com- 
menced after  the  great  fire,  some  3,530  volumes.  There  is  still  to  be  received  a  special 
contribution  of  some  1,000  or  1,200  volumes,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and 
a  few  friends.  The  English  patent-office-report's,  which  have  been  presented  by  the 
English  patent-office-commissioners,  number  some  2,800  volumes,  the  binding  of  which 
in  London  this  board  has  ordered  through  its  agent,  Mr.  John  Robson,  at  a  cost  of 
aboat  (8,000.  It  is  stated  also  that  several  more  cases  are  on  their  way  to  Chicago,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  entire  English  gift  will,  when  all  the  books  are  received,  amount 
to  at  least  7,000  volumes.  These,  with  the  number  of  books  in  the  German  collection, 
as  well  as  those  received  from  other  sources,  will  make  a  grand  total  of  some  10,752 
Tolnmes ;  and  this,  too,  it  may  be  said,  without  as  yet  making  any  considerable  draft 
upon  our  income,  except  for  toe  few  named. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  estimating  the  commercial  value  of  the  books  already  on 
the  shelves,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  fire,  has  directed  a  policy  of  fire-insur- 
uce  to  be  taken  out  for  $10,000.    The  probable  value  is  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

Bat  the  principal  value  of  many  of  tne  works  will  scarcely  bear  any  pecuniary  esti- 
mate. Some  are  editions  or  works  of  which  no  duplicates  exist  to  be  parchased.  Thus, 
the  English  government  sends  212  volumes,  large  octavo  size,  of  their  memorials  and 
chronides,  and  calendars  of  state-papers,  of  correspondence  and  public  transactions 
with  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  globe,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 
These,  published  by  the  master  of  the  English  rolls,  under  authority  of  a  Special  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1800,  have  occupied  hundreds  of  transcribers  and  trans- 
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latoTS  in  all  lau^aeesi  at  a  cost  of  time  and  money  which  preclades  the  uttor  poesibil- 
ity  of  snch  a  thing  oeinff  ever  undertaken  as  a  private  enterprise. 

The  complete  sets  of  the  English  patent-offlce-reports,  with  some  77,000  specifications 
and  2,800  volumes,  besides  the  annual  additions  of  I4U  volumes  each  year,  can  scarcely 
ever  go  into  a  private  owner's  or  publisher's  hands,  and  there  are  but  three  or  four  com- 
plete sets  in  the  public  libraries  of  this  country.  The  University  of  Oxford,  that  most 
ancient  seat  of  English  learning,  has  made  up  and  sent  to  Chicago  a  collection  of  books 
which — aside  from  the  literary  merit  of  the  works  sent — arc,  in  style  of  bindings  and 
typographic  appearance  and  workmanship,  of  a  value  which,  for  the  same  number  of 
books,  could  scarcely  be  replaced  in  case  of  loss. 

ILLINOIS    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL   HISTORY. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Stat«  Natural-History  Society  in  1858  and  by 
this  transferred  to  the  State-board  of  education  in  1871.  It  is  supported  entirely  by 
legislative  appropriation  and  is  made  an  active  center  of  exchange  and  distributioDy 
especially  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  placed  in  the  State  normal-nniversity-building,  and  contains  about  forty 
thousand  specimens,  nearly  all  named,  catalogued,  and  thoroughly  organized  for  tho 
use  of  students. 

It  is  designed  to  furnish,  in  time,  to  every  school  in  the  State  which  will  use  and 
properly  care  for  it  a  small  collection  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  in  the  best  possible 
manner  the  branches  required  to  be  taught. 

Mineralogy,  geology,  oonchology,  botany,  and  ornithology  are  represented  by  full  and 
valuable  cabinets,  and  measures  nave  been  taken  to  enlarge  the  already  respectable 
collections  in  entomology  and  general  zoology.  The  chemic  laboratory  connected  with 
the  normal  university  will  soon  be  refitted  and  supplied  with  abundant  apparatus,  and 
will  be  opened  to  all  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  chemistry  and  the  allied 
branches. 

Designated  sets  of  specimens  are  supplied  to  schools  and  public  institutions. 

The  museum  is  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  all  needed  facility  and 
assistance,  in  the  way  of  books,  specimens,  and  instruction,  are  afforded  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IX  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  NEWT05  BatemaN,  StaU-fuparinundent  of  public  instruction,  SpringfiOd, 

COUNTt*SUP£BINT£ND£.HTS. 


County. 


PMtH>£Dce. 


Adamn 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bnrean 

Calhoun.... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  , 
Christian  ... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 
DeKalb.... 
DeWitt.... 
Douglas.... 
DuPage... 

Edgar 

Edwards  ... 
Effingham  .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 


•  John  H.  Black 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.Taylor 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Duff , 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Crary 

James  P.  Amonett 

Jacob  MiUer 

Israel  J.  Yamer 

•  James  E.MiUard 

John  Gore 

S.L.  Wilson 

RobertW.Orr 

Perry  A.McKain 

Jacob  H.  Songer 

Philip  Bottler 

Allen  Hill 

George  D.  Plant 

Presley  G.  Bradberry 

Thomas  C.  Kill  ie 

♦Horace  P.  Hall 

Miss  Mary  Welch 

•Samuel  T. Callaway 

•  Charles  W.  Richmond 

Rufus  S.  Casiok 

•  Levinus  Harris 

Owen  Scott . 

Benjamin  F.  Shipley ? 

RM.Gorsuch 

George  C.  Ross 

ViDcent  M.  Grewell 

Thomas  J.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Catharine  Hopkins 

Rev.  John  HIgby 

JohnP.  Stelle 

*  Re-elected. 
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Quincy. 

Cairo. 

Pleasant  Monn<^ 

Belvidere. 

Ripley. 

Princeton. 

Hamburg. 

Lanark. 

Ashland. 

Tolono. 

TaylorviUe. 

MarshaU. 

Xenia. 

Trenton. 

Hntton. 

Lemont. 

Palestine. 

Hazel  DelL 

Sycamore. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

Naperriile. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effingham. 

Yandalla. 

Pazton. 

Beaton. 

Ipaya. 

Shawneetown. 

Carrollton. 

Gardner. 

McLeaasboro*. 
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Coontj. 


Name. 


Poit^ffiee. 


Haneock,.. 
Bardln  .... 
HeiHl4>rM».. 

Heorf 

liXM|aoit ... 
Jackaon  ... 

Jaiiper 

Jemnon... 

J«rt^y 

JoDarieaa.. 


Kaae 

Kankakee.. 

SeodaU.... 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe.... 
LawTwiee.. 

Lee 

Liviagfton. 


Hacoaptn.. 
Kadlaon.. 
Marioa  ... 
ManbaU... 


Hantao 

HcOonoofli.. 
HeHeory.... 

McLean 

Sfeoard 

Mereer 

Monroe 

Montgomaiy . 

Morgan 

Moaltrie 

Ogle. 


IVfrjr..... 

matt 

Pike 

Pope 

PnbiU... 
Pataam... 
Raadolpb. 
Richtaad.. 


SaUne. 
Sangamon  .. 

Schnyler 

Seott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 
TaaeweU ... 

Union 

VermUlon... 

Wabaih 

Warren 

Wubbigton.. 

Wavne 

White. ..^... 
Whltealde  ... 

wm 

WQUameoD.. 
Winnetego.. 
Woodfbrd ... 


*Rev.  William  Griffin.... 

Marshall  Rom 

Rev.  Jamet  Mc Arthur  ... 

Benjamin  F.  Barge 

David  Kerr 

L.H.Redd 

Calvin  8.  James 

John  D.  Williams 

WilUamH.L7on 

Robert  Brand 

Thomas  Q.  Forris 

Charles  E.  Mann 

*  Miss  Nettie  M.  Sinclair.. 

^JohnR.  Marsh  All 

Miss  Mary  A.  West 

John  P.  Manchester 

•RinoldoWiUiams 

P.  W.  Cox 

Daniel  Carey 

M.  Tombaugh 

James  Q.  Chalfant 

Simon  P.  Nlckey 

JobnS.  Kenyon 

A.  A.  Sappiger 

James  W.  Trimmet 

Charles  8.  Edwards,  Jr . .. 

*  Solomon  M.  Badger 

Henry  Armstrong 

John  M.  Dansworth 

William  NicUe 

•JobnHnll 

Kenyon  B.  Davis , 

Miss  Amanda  £.  Frazier  . . 

William  H.  Hilyard 

Rev.  Frkncla  Springer  . . . . 

Henry  Higgins , 

James  K.  P.  Rose 

*  Edward  L.  Wells 

Min  Mary  W.  Whiteside.. 

John  B.  Ward 

C.J.Pitkin 

James  W.  Johnson. , 

James  A.Rose , 

WiUiam  M.  Hathaway  . . . . 

James  H.  Seaton 

Peter  N.  Holm 

John  J.  Coons 

*  Mansfield  M.  Sturgeon. . , 

BamettL.Hall , 

Patrick  J.  Ronrke 

William  A.  Clark 

RuftisFnnk 

John  Stapleton 

Alonzo  B.  Abbott 

John  Qwiilim 

Johnson  Potter 

Michael  E.  Pomftt>t 

Joseph  H.  Samson 

Charles  V.  Guy 

*  James  Leeds 

*JameNB.  Donnell 

Samuel  C.Page 

Rev.  Francis  M.  Woolard. . 

Ahart  S.  Harsha 

OrrlnM.Crary 

Mra.  Sarah  C.  Mcintosh  ... 

*  Augustus  N.  Lodge 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter . . . 
*WUliamH.  Gardner 


Carthage. 

Ellsabethtown. 

Ciena. 

Geneseo. 

Gllman. 

De  Soto. 

Newton. 

JerseyvOle. 

Galena. 

Vienna. 

St  Charles. 

Kankakee. 

Yorkville. 

Galesburg. 

Waukegan. 

Farm  Ridge. 

Bridgeport. 

Rochello. 

OdelL 

Lincoln. 

Oakley. 

Viiden. 

Highland. 

Sandoval. 

Sparland. 

Mason  City. 

Metropolis. 

Colchester. 

Ringwood. 

Bloomington. 

Petersburg. 

Aledo. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

jBckw>nvllle. 

Sullivan. 

Oregon.    . 

Elmwood. 

Du  Quoin. 

Gerro  Gordo. 

Pittafleld. 

Goloonda. 

North  Caledonia. 

Hennepin. 

Evansville. 

Calhoun. 

Rock  Island. 

Springfield. 

Camden. 

Exeter. 

Oconee. 

Bradford. 

Mascoutah. 

Davis. 

Hopedale. 

Jonesboro*. 

Danville. 

Friends  ville. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Fairfield. 

Carmi. 

Lyndon. 

Wilmington. 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Panola. 


*Ra^leeted. 
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INDIANA. 

f  From  bienninl  report  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  State-snperintendent,  for  the  Bchool-yoor  eoded 
August  31, 187-2,  and  from  liia  special  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State  for  1873.J 

The  last  legislature,  by  an  amendment  to  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  school-law, 
approved  as  late  as  the  tith  of  March,  required  that  the  enumeration  of  titie  children  of 
the  State  for  common-school-pnrposes  should  be  made  in  that  same  month  and  April 
following,  instead  of  July  and  August,  as  heretofore.  This  required  great  expedition, 
and  consequently  notice  of  the  change  with  the  proper  blanks  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  trustees  throughout  the  State,  who  have  uiscbarged  the  duty  with  energy  and 
promptitude,  the  results  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  ligures  below. 

I.  ENUMERATION. 

Number  of  white  males  between  6  and  21  years  of  age *.342, 082 

Number  of  white  females  between  G  and  21  years  of  age 307, 067 

Total  number  of  white  children 631,149 

Number  of  colored  males  between  6  and  21  years  of  age 4, 589 

Number  of  colored  females  between  6  aud  21  years  of  age 4, 594 

Total  number  of  colored  children 9,133 

Whole  number 640,549 

Whole  number  enumerated  iu  the  preceding  July  and  August 631, 549 

Increase  in  onr  scholastic  population  within  six  months 8, 783 

n.  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Common-scihool-fund, 

Amount  of  common-school-fund  in  June,  1872 $2,239,502  22 

Amount  sinking-fund  distributed 56,140  09 

Amount  since  added  from  other  sources 2,453  20 

Amount  in  June,  1873 2,341,267  12 

These  figures  show  that  the  increase  of  the  common-school-fund  from  the  Ist  day  of 
June,  1872,  to  the  same  date,  1873,  is  $10,764.90.  More  than  one-half  of  this  amount, 
however,  is  from  the  sinking-fund,  which  is  now  exhausted,  and  consequently  no  addi- 
tions in  the  future  can  be  made  from  this  heretofore  fruitful  source. 

Congressional  township-fund. 

Amount  of  fund  June,  1872 $2,269,867  61 

Amount  since  added  from  sale  of  lands 19,316  15 

Amount  in  June,  1873 2,289,183  76 

Add  the  value  of  12,925  acres  of  unsold  lands 83, 697  18 

Total  congressional  fund 2,372.880  94 

This  fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  $83,697.18,  the  estimated  value  of  the  unsold  con- 
gressional school-lands,  is  productive  of  interest.  In  a  very  few  instances  these  lands 
are  cultivated,  and  the  rents  and  profits  ore  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  proper  township. 

The  school-funds  have  become  very  much  simplified.  They  are  now  all  embraced 
under  two  heads :  common-school-funds  aud  congressional  township-funds. 

The  former  embrace  the  various  funds  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and 
set  apart  by  it  for  educational  purposes,  such  as  the  surplus-revenue-fund,  saline-fund, 
bank-tax-fnud,  sinkine-fund,  and  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  county-seminaries, 
the  last  dollar  of  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  fund  aud  is  at  the  present  time  pro- 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  report  published  in  the  public  prints. 
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dactire  of  interest.  This  fund  embraces,  also,  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  dsc,  which 
oootinne  to  augment  it  from  year  to  year.  A  part  of  this  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
different  connties  in  the  State;  the  rest  is  held  by  the  State  herself,  which  debt  she 
bus  acknowledged  by  the  issuance  of  certain  non-negotiable  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  congressional  township-fund  includes  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  sixteenth 
sections,  as  well  as  the  present  value  of  such  of  those  lands  as  remain  unsold.  Both 
of  these  funds  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Non-negotiable  bonds $3,904,783  21 

Common-school-fund 2,341,207  12 

Congressional  township-fund 2,372,880  94 

Total : 8,618,931  27 

ni.  COMMON-SCHOOL-REVENUE. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  common-school-revenue  are  taxes  upon  the  property  and 
polls  of  the  State,  interest  upon  the  common-school -fund,  liquor-licenses,  and  unclaimed 
fees.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  revenue  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  for 
the  year  ended  November  15,  1873 : 
Apportioned  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

collected  by  tax $1,190,626  65 

Interest  on  common-school-fund 189,455  47 

Liquor-licenses 40,212  50 

UncUimedfees 7,193  72 

States  interest  on  bonds  paid 231,064  50 

Other  sources 27,382  86 

Total  revenue  collected  for  apportionment 1,685,935  70 

Amount  apportioned 1,646,913  83 

Apportioned  by  county-auditors : 
Interest  on  congressional  fund,  collected  and  apportioned 

by  the  conn-ties $98,988  12 

Amount  derived  from  local  taxation 530,667  80 

Total 629,655  92 

Grand  total  of  school-revenue  for  tuition  for  the  year  ended 
November  15,  ltt73 2,276,569  75 

THE  REVENUE  OF  1873  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1872. 

Increase  by  State-tax $120,324  90 

Increase  by  interest  on  fund , 28,615  37 

Increase  by  unclaimed  fees 6,693  34 

Increase  by  local  taxation 118,689  15 

Increase  by  interest  on  bonds 7,323  54 

Total  increase 231,641  36 

Decrease  by  abolishing  fees  for  liquor-licenses $68, 067  50 

Decrease* in  congressional  revenue,  (only  one  distribution).      47, 992  09 

Total  decrease 116,059  59 

Net  increase 165,581  77 


The  increase  derived  from  taxation  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  people 
and  the  number  of  taxable  polls. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest  is  caused,  probably,  by  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive school-fund  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  11, 1873,  and  partly  by 
a  chan^  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  derived  from  unclaimed  witness-fees  is  the  result  of  the 
energy  of  the  attorney -general  and  county-superintendents,  in  accordance  with  the 
le£[U3ation  of  last  winter. 

The  interest  on  the  congressional  fund  is  the  amount  appropriated  in  June,  and  does 
not  include  the  distribution  made  in  January  of  1874,  and  is  therefore  only  about  half 
the  usual  amount  reported  from  this  source. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  amount  derived  from  local  taxation. 
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IV.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average  leogtb  of  school-term,  in  days 106 

Average  length  of  school-term,  in  months 5^ 

Nnmber  enrolled  in  primary  schools - 451,259 

Number  enrolled  in  high  scnools 13,8^ 

Average  daily  attendance  of  white  children 295,  ^1 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored  children 2,920 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught 8, 918 

Nu  mber  of  districts  in  which  colored-schools  were  taught 90 

Number  of  white  male  and  female  teachers  employed lli  965 

Number  of  colored  male  and  female  teachers  employed 91 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 9,202 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 465 

Cost  of  same $872,900  7:i 

Whole  number  of  persons  licensed  by  the  county-superintendents 9, 575 

Quite  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  our  school-law  by  the  legislature  at  its  last 
session,  tho  wisdom  of  which  can  be  certainly  determined  only  by  a  practical  teat. 
This  test  has  thus  far  been  but  imperfectly  made.  Among  the  changes,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  abolition  of  the  oflfice  of  county-exam mer,  and  the  creation,  in  its  stead, 
of  that  of  county-superintendent.  The  law  devolved  the  selection  of  this  office  upon  the 
township-trustees,  who,  from  their  relation  to  the  public  schools,  were  supposed  to  be 
particularly  fitted  for  making  such  selections.  These  appointments  were  made  by  the 
trustees  in  every  county  in  the  State  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1873,  the  day  desig- 
nated by  the  law.  Persons  were  generally  appointed  by  the  trustees  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  their  qualifications,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  law  itself  has  been  rendered  popular.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  fealty 
to  political  party,  rather  than  to  common  schools,  was  made  the  one  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office.  In  such  counties  the  law  has  failed  in  a  great  measure  to  respond 
t>o  public  expectation.  The  fault  in  this  case  is  not  in  the  law  itself,  but  in  the  admin- 
jStretion  of  tlie  law. 

COUNTY-BOARDS  OF  KDUCATIOX. 

This  board  is  composed  of  all  the  township-  and  school-trustees  of  the  county, 
together  with  the  county-superintendent,  and  is  another.new  feature  of  the  scbocu- 
system.  It  takes  its  origin  in  certain  general  wants  and  needs  of  schools  and  school- 
property  of  which  tbey  have  charge.  It  is  the  special  province  of  this  board  to  secure 
the  best  possible  text-books  for  its  schools,  to  relieve  the  parents  of  the  burden  of 
frequent  changes,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  text-books  in  the  same  school. 

Under  the  law  creating  it,  this  board  was  not  called  into  existence  until  as  late  as 
September  last.  It  has,  therefore,  but  fairly  entered  upon  its  work.  Most  of  its  decis- 
ions are  merely  advisory.    '*  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety/' 

TOWNSmP-DfSTlTUTES. 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  tho  attendance  of 
all  the  teachers  at  the  county-institutes,  inasmuch  as  the  law  made  such  attendance 
voluntary,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  teachers  who  needed  the  advantages  of 
these  institutes  most  were  the  ones  who  failed  to  attend.  For  the  purpose,  therefore, 
of  reaching  all  the  teachers  and  making  the  benefits  of  institutes  universal,  the  legis- 
lature at  its  last  session  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  township- trustee  to  cause  to  be 
held  in  the  township  **  township-institutes  or  model  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  "  at  **  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  schools  may 
be  in  progress."  The  law  requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  township, 
and  for  non-attendance  imposes  a  penalty. 

Thus  far,  these  institutes  have  been  almost  universally  attended,  and  they  have 
awakened  rivalry  among  teachers,  which  must  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

CHANGE  IN  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

County-auditors  are  now  collecting  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  upon  all  ex- 
pired loans  aud  new  loans,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  borrowers  at  the  increased 
rate. 

STATE-INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  State-board  of  education,  the  State-teachers'  institntas 
were  held  during  the  past  summer—one  at  Muncie,  one  at  Franklin,  and  one  at  Vin- 
cennes.  These  institutes  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  instruction,  which  was  given  by  experienced  edocators  of  our  State  and 
from  abroad,  was  invaluable. 
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COUNTY- INSTITUTES. 

These  have  been  more  generally  held  than  in  any  former  year  and  more  generally 
attended  by  the  teachers.  They  are  now  a  fixed  fact.  Tbey  have  given  fresh  impetus* 
to  the  cause  of  popular  edncation  in  every  connty  in  the  State.  Perhaps  not  less  than 
d5  per  cent,  of  the  toachers  receive  all  their  professional  training  in  these  temporary 
normal  schools.  Trustees,  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  discriminate  in  fav\or  of  those 
who  attend  these  institutes  and  against  those  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  them. 
The  money  used  in  their  support  greatly  increases  the  teaching  power  of  the  State, 
and  is  therefore  wisely  expended. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  reports  now  on  file  show  that  tbe  people  have  expended  during  the  year  past 
$872,900.73  in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  which  is  more  than  has  been  expended  for 
the  same  purpose  in  any  preceding  year.  The  average  cost  of  these  is  something  over 
$18,000,  which  indicates  very  clearly  the  general  character  of  these  buildings.  Not  a 
child  in  Indiana,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  deprived  of  school-privileges  for  the  want 
of  a  school-house  in  which  to  attend  school. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

Almost  ever>'  department  of  the  school-system  indicates  progress  during  the  past 
year.  The  permanent  school-fund  has  been  augmented ;  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  money  has  been  raised  by  taxation.  The  school-houses  etected  have  been  more  sub- 
stantial and  more  in  accordance  with  true  architectural  taste.  The  schools  have  been 
better  attended,  graded,  and  organized.  The  teachers  have  been  better  qualified  for- 
their  profession  and  better  paid  for  their  services. 

In  respect  to  the  average  duration  of  the  school-term,  the  year  past  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  year  immediately  preceding ;  for  while,  as  compared  with  the  other 
years,  it  shows  a  decided  gain,  in  this  instance  there  is  a  loss  of  eleven  days.  This  is 
niach  to  be  regretted,  and  shows  the  necessity  at  once  of  a  law  ^ing  the  minimum 
length  of  a  school-term. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  common  schools  are  the  only  hope  of  the  poor  to  obtain  an 
education  at  all  and  in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
population  obtain  from  common  schools  all  the  education  they  do  obtain,  and  that  most 
of  the  public  men  receive  from  them  the  first  elements  of  thought  and  their  mdimental 
conception  of  men  and  things,  the  superintendent  congratulates  the  governor,  and, 
through  him,  the  entire  people  of  the  State,  upon  the  generally  prosperous  condition 
of  the  pnblic-school-system. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  made  to  the  school-law  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  1873 : 

RELATING  TO  SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  rate  of  the  special  school-tax  is  increased  to  50  cents  on  each  $100  and  $1  poll^ 
just  double  the  previous  rate. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  all  school-funds  is  fixed  at  8  per  cent^ 

An  act  was  passed  consolidating  portions  of  several  funds  and  various  claims,  that, 
were  scattered  and  becoming  less  every  year,  to  the  amount  of  $170,000.  The  State 
assomed  the  ownership  of  these  assets  and  gave  to  the  school-fund  a  non-negotiable 
bond,  drawing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

RELATING  TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  are  no  longer  to  be  elected  by  district^meetmgs.    Their  selection  and  ap- 
pointment are  henceforth  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
The  school-year  is  changed,  so  that  it  begins  on  the  1st  day  of  Jnly. 

CONSOLIDATING  SGHOOL-DISTmCTS. 

Antbority  is  given  to  two  or  more  districts  or  municipal  corporations  to  unite  in 
baildiug  joint  graded  schools. 

SALARIES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  State-saperintendent's  salary  is  increased  from  $1,300  to  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  yearly  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  State  Normal  School  is  increased  to  $15,000 
and  ^.000  additional  for  contingent  expenses.  .        < 

The  State  University  receives  an  additional  annual  appropriation  of  ^15,000,  making 
tbe  total  annual  income  $30,.'^.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriated  for 
the  new  nniversity-building. 

7  B 
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▲UTHORIZma  CITY-  AND  TOWK-6UPBBINTBNDENTS. 

Trnatees  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  employ  snperinteodeott 
and  pay  tiiem  from  the  special  fund.    Heretofore  this  has  been  done  without  law. 

▲UTHORIZINa  cmr-BONDS. 

Cities  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  building-purposes,  to  the  extent  of  $50,000, 
instead  of  |30,000,  as  formerly. 

8CHOOL-CEKSU8. 

Trustees  are  required  to  take  the  enumeration  of  children  between  the  1st  of  March 
and  the  1st  of  May,  and  report  to  the  county-superintendent  on  the  1st  of  May.  Sta- 
tistical reports  are  to  be  made  September  1. 

A  penalty  of  $15  is  inflicted  if  the  county-superintendent  fails  to  make  h's  report  of 
enumeration  to  the  State-superintendent  by  May  15  and  a  penalty  of  $10  for  not  mak* 
ing  the  statistical  report  by  September  15. 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Trustees  are  authorized  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  on  the  $100,  ill 
order  to  pay  off  old  debts. 

FAT  OF  STATE-BOARD. 

The  law  regulating  the  pay  of  members  of  the  State-board  of  education  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  allow  each  $5  per  day  and  5  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  neoeasarily 
traTeled. 

LEGAL  VOTERS  AT  SCHOOL-MEETINGS. 

All  taJE-payers,  except  married  women  and  minors,  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school- 
meetings.  Trustees  are  to  be  elected  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  so  that  hereafter  one 
shall  be  elected  annually. 

COCNTY-SUFERINTENDENCY-LAW. 

This  law,  though  not  all  that  was  desired,  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  State.  It  provides  for  a  visitation,  by  the  supenntend- 
ent,  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county  at  least  ouco  in  the  year;  for  county-or^anizatioa, 
which  will  secure  system  and  unity  of  work ;  and  for  township-organization,  whicli 
will  secure  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  carrying  out  details. 

COUNtY-BOARD. 

The  county-superintendent,  with  the  trustees  of  the  townships  and  the  trustees  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  county,  are  to  constitute  a  county-board  of  educat4on,of 
which  the  county-superintendent  shall  be  the  president. 

MEAGER  SALARY  OF  SUPERIKTEXDENT. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  law  is  that  the  pay  of  the  superintendent  is  fixed  so 
low  ($4  per  day)  that  in  many  counties  good  men  cannot  be  secured,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  work  will  not  be  as  well  done  as  is  desirable.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re^tted,  since 
the  success  of  the  law  and  its  popularity  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  provides  that  "at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  may  be  in  progress  shall  be  devoted  to  township-institutes  or  model  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  and  two  Saturdays  may  be  appropriated,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  township-trustee  of  any  township."  **  The  township-trustee  shall 
specify,  in  a  written  contract  with  each  teacher,  that  such  teacher  shall  attend  the  ibll 
session  of  each  institute  contemplated  herein  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  dSiif's 
absence  therefrom,  unless  such  absence  shall  .be  occasioned  by  sickness."  This  provis- 
ion of  the  law  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  inestimable  good. 

In  this  law  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  trustees  of  small  incorporated  towns,  not 
able  to  command  the  entire  time  or  a  superintendent,  adding  to  the  salary  of  a  compe- 
tent county-superintendent  and  securing  a  portion  of  his  time.  By  this  means  a  Aral- 
class  man  may  be  employed  in  almost  every  county  and  be  paid  a  tadi  salary  for  brs 
services. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOL-RETENUE. 

Under  the  old  law,  property  for  taxable  purposes  was  seldom  appraised  at  morethsQ 
one-third  or  one-half  its  real  value.  Accordins;  to  these  appraisements  the  total  taxable 
property  of  the  State  is  fixed  at  $662,000,000,  while  the  census  of  1870,  in  which  people  es- 
timate their  own  property  without  any  tax-duplicate  staring  them  in  the  face,  makes  the 
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tAzabto  property  of  the  State  worth  nearly  13,000,000,000.  The  State-board  of  eqnali- 
sation,  ^whicn  has  the  beet  facilities  for  arriviDg  at  the  facts  in  the  case,  estimates  that  the 
pireeent  basis  of  taxation,  1662,000,000,  is  bat  little  more  than  one-third  the  true  valae 
of  the  property  of  the  State. 

CHANGS  IN  PBOFBBTY-VALUATION. 

The  new  law  changes  the  basis  and  fixes  the  cash-yalae,  or  the  amount  the  property 
would  sell  for  at  yofnntary  sale,  as  the  standard.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  valna- 
thm  will  be  doubled. 

The  present  yearlv  income  from  this  source  is  $1,070,301.69,  and  the  new  law  means 
that  this  amount  shall  be  doubled,  though  whether  so  great  an  improvement  will  be 
dfected  is  doubted  by  the  superintendent. 

AFPOINTlfENT  OF  T1EACHER6. 

One  of  the  most  imi>ortant  changes  in  the  school-law  is  the  one  which  does  away 
with  the  district-meetings  to  elect  teachers  and  leaves  the  selection  and  appointment 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  This  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion, as  people  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights,  but  it  will  be  likely  to  result  in  much 
good.  **  The  old  law  has  given  rise  to  more  trouble  in  school-matters  than  almost  all 
ether  things  combined."  Where  two  teachers  apply  for  the  same  school,  the  defeated 
one  and  hS  friends  not  unfrequently  use  their  influence  against  the  successful  teacher 
and  the  school ;  and  hundreds  of  country  schools  have,  in  this  way,  been  rendered  al- 
most naelees.  With  the  appointing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  such  trouble  is 
avoided.  This  law  has  worked  well  in  cities  and  towns.  There  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  equally  well  in  the  country. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  TEACHEBS. 

The  state-superintendent  says :  "  School-teaching  is  now,  bv  common  consent,  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  honorable,  and  useful  professions. 

''The  thermometer  does  not  more  accurately  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  than  do  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
indicate  the  civilization  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  they  live  and  labor.  As  are  the 
teachers,  so  is  the  nation.  Our  law  is  correct,  in  theory  at  least,  when  it  requires  proof 
of  moral  character,  and  also  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  school,  as 
conditions  of  admission  into  the  profession. 

''Good  teachers  give  us  ^^ood  schools  and  good  schools  make  an  intelligent,  happy, 
and  prosperous  people.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  sound  wisdom  for  the  State  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  possessing  a  high  order  of  didactic 
BkilL" 

6TATB-CERTIFICATES. 

TheState-board  of  education  has  decided  to  grant  two  grades  of  certificates  and  has 
fixed  the  standard  of  qualification  of  each  as  follows :  for  the  second  grade,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good,  moral  character  j  superior  professional  abilitv ;  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  thirty  months  of  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  school-room,  ten  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State;  a  thorough  knowl- 
6^  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the 
art  of  e<Hnposition. 

A  first-srade-certificate  requires,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
■Igebra,  too  first  three  books  in  geometry,  elements  of  botany,  outlines  of  general  his- 
uiy,  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  elements  of  zoology. 

INCREASE  IN  LFJ70TH  OF   SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  avenwe  length  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State  has  been  increased  yearly  one 
aoiUh.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  levy  of  special  tnition-tai.  In  many 
ttoaties  the  trustees  have  levied  sufficient  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open  six  months,  and 
in  Porter  County  the  tax  was  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  nine  months.  The  average 
length  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1872,  was  116  days.  The  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

NEGLECT  OF  PRIMARY  GLASSES  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOU9. 

Complaint  is  made  that  in  many  cases  the  primary  classes  in  ungraded  schools  are 
eheatod  out  of  half  the  time  that  properly  belongs  to  them.    In  these  instances  each 
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class  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  recite  foar  times  a  day ;  bat  it  is  alleged  that  while  the 
primary  class  is  given  only  ten  minntes,  the  advanced  class,  with  no  more  pnpils  in  it, 
18  allowed  thirty.  The  injustice  of  this  is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
little  ones  cannot  stndy  as  older  pupils  can  and  learn  most  through  recitation.  While 
the  importance  of  a  thorongh  grounding  of  these  in  the  first  elements  is  such  as  to  joa- 
tify  a  making  of  distinctions  in  their  favor,  much  rather  than  against  them,  the 
foundations  of  education  once  well  laid,  the  completion  of  the  structure  is  compara- 
tively easy. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  state-superintendent  says :  **  I  find  a  nniversal  disposition  among  trustees  and 
the  people  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children.  Wherever  con- 
gregated in  sufficient  numbers,  without  a  single  exception,  so  far  as  known  to  mo, 
trustees  have  organized  schools  for  them,  provided  houses,  employed  teachers—either 
white  or  colored— and  made  their  school-terms  .equal  in  duration  to  those  of  the  other 
schools.  In  many  instances,  by  common  consent,  these  children  have  been  admitted 
into  the  white-schools,  and  in  others,  where  they  were  refused,  the  trustees  have  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advanta^^o  their  portion  of  the  school-revenue  iu  their  education. 

**  1  have  visited  many  of  these  schools  during  the  year.  The  children  are  well  be- 
haved and  anxious  to  learn." 

It  is  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  class  of  children  that,  during  1873,  there 
has  been  erected  for  them  at  the  State-capital  a  school-building,  costing  $22,000,  the 
cost  of  lot,  furniture,  and  heating-apparatus  bringing  this  up  to  $30,000.  There  are 
now  eleven  schools  for  colored  children  at  Indianapolis,  ten  of  them  taught  by  colored 
teachers. 

MORAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  superintendent  remarks :  "  The  leading  object 
in  the  organization  of  any  school-system  should  be  the  moral  culture  of  the  children. 
That  system  of  education  that  aims  at  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  neglect  of  the  moral  is  exceedingly  defective.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  supposition  that  in  cultivating  the  intellect  we  are  necessarily  de- 
veloping the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings.  Innumerable  instances  of  moral  degrada- 
tion are  found  to-dav  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  highly  educated.  •  *  •  x>|(| 
not  the  advocates  of  our  free-school-system  promise  the  people  that  if  they  would  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  additional  burden  of  taxation  tor  its  support  the  same  would 
be  lightened  by  the  diminution  of  crime  f  Is  there  any  perceptible  decrease  of  crime  in 
Indiana  f  Is  there  a  reasonable  probability  that  there  will  be  f  We  should  know  what 
educatiouMfiotdoingfor  us  as  well  as  what  it  isdoing.  *  *  .  *  It  is  hence 
becoming  a  grave  question  among  those  who  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject 
of  education,  whether  intellectual  culture  without  moral  is  not  rather  an  ii\ju^  than 
a  benefit.  That  is  the  true  system  of  education  which  adjusts  itself  in  its  course  of  train- 
ing to  the  entire  complex  nature  of  the  child.  No  govemmentoan  safely  ignore  this  grave 
•subject,  especially  if  it  rely  for  security  on  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  of  its 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  that  the  legislature  look  well 
to  the  moral  training  of  our  youth.  The  law-makers  of  Indiana  have  not  been  hereto- 
fore unmindful  of  this  great  interest.  Two  statutes  found  in  the  school-law  are  monu- 
ments to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  general  assembly :  **  The  Bible  »htUl  not  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State.''  '*  The  common  schools  of  the  State  ^ali 
be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  the  trustee  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in 
them  orthography  •  •  <"  unci  good  behtunor,"  The  science  of  good  behavior 
is  a  part  of  our  common-school-curriculum,  and  the  Bible  is  the  text-book.  These  two 
sections  clothe  the  teachers  with  all  needed  authority  to  bring  their  schools  under 
proper  moral  and  reUgious  influencee,  Christianity  should  be  made  the  basis  of  popular 
education. 

ILLTTERACT  IN  INDLANA. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age  in  Indiana 
as  127,124,  or  7^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these,  100,341  were  adalts,  and 
39,509  (10  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population)  voters  at  all  the  elections,  yet  unable  to 
read  one  section  of  the  State-  or  national  constitutions  or  the  names  of  the  candidates 
printed  on  their  tickets. 

ILUTERACY  AND  PAUPERISM. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  increased  pauperism  is  a  consequence  of 
illiteracy,  the  superintendent  presents  the  following  statement :  "  The  statistics  re- 
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ceived  firom  nine  establishments  (State  and  connty)  for  the  snpport  of  paupers  show 
the  total  nmnber  of  adults  to  be  1,375 :  minors,  ^ — total,  2,362.  Of  tnese,  959  were 
anable  to  read  and  write  and  34  only  had  received  a  snperior  edncation.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  was  $216,575.56.  These  statistics  show  that  of  the  2,362  panpers 
in  these  nine  establishments  1^  per  cent,  were  well  educated,  while  more  than  40  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  I  take  it  as  a  taXr  inference  from  the  foregoing  that  40  per  cent. 
of  the  pauperism  of  Indiana  is  attributable  to  a  want  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
and.  consequently,  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  State  on  account  of  her  paupers 
is  chargeable  to  the  same  cause.  It  costs  the  State  more  to  maintain  a  pauper  than  to 
educate  a  child.  Should  she  not,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  economy,  demand  universal 
edncation  f ' 

ILLITERACY  A  CRIME. 

'*  If  the  State  In  her  early  history  afforded  meager  privileges  for  free  education,  the 
reaiMni  is  found  in  her  ef^ly  poverty.  At  no  time,  however,  in  her  history  have  educa- 
tfonal  opportunities  been  so  limited  as  to  deprive  the  children  of  at  least  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  English  langnaee.  Illiteracy  has  at  no  time  been  a  neces- 
sity. If  any  man  or  woman,  reared  in  Indiana,  is  destitute  of  ability  to  read  and 
write,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  sli^ted  opportunities,  and  demands  a 
defense— demands  a  defeme^  for  illiteracy  is  incipient  crime.  To  live  frvm  birth  to 
majority  in  the  midst  of  free  schools  and  remain  profoundly  ignorantls  a  crime 
against  the  illiterate  himself,  against  society,  and  demands  of  the  State  a  remedy." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  a 

COMPXJLSORT  LAW. 

In  nrging  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  the  superintendent  remarks :  "  Two  features 
have  characterized  our  system  from  its  verv  inception  :  that  the  schools  are  open  to  all 
and/ree  to  alL  The  founders  of  it  reasoned  that  public  sentiment,  parental  pride,  and 
the  innate  fondness  of  children  for  knowledge,  combined,  would  send  all  into  the 
schools.  For  fifty  years  we  have  acted  upon  this  theory.  What  are  the  results  f  The 
ceosus-table  answers  by  fiiets  and  figures. 

''  To  reach  our  27,000  minor  illiterates,  together  with  a  large  number  of  truants  and 
vagrantSy'and  bring  them  within  the  elevating  and  refiuinfi;  influence  of  our  schools, 
we  have  remaining  one  means,  and  only  one :  a  compulsory  Taw. 

^  The  right  to  compel  attendance  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  school-system  it- 
self. If  the  State  has  the  right  to  make,  by  compulsory  taxation,  the  present  liberal 
provisions  for  the  education  of  all,  she  has  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all. 

"  I  doubt  not  that  a  Judicious  law,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools,  would 
meet  with  favor  in  Indiana.  It  rises  above  all  partisan  considerations.  Such  a  law 
would  be  the  best  friend  of  the  orphan  and  the  neglected.  It  would  open  to  thous- 
ands a  door  of  hope  that  is  now  probably  closed  forever.  The  public  is  ready  for 
this  measure.  It  can  be  enforced.  It  will  break  up  old  and  bad  habits  and  form  new 
and  better  ones.  Its  adoption  will  mark  a  new  and  better  era  in  educational  matters 
and  erase  from  the  census-reports  the  figures  that  tell  the  disgraceful  story  of  our  illit- 
eracy." 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  State-board  of  education  has  determined  to  reacQust  and  modify,  to  whatever 
extent  m^  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  so  as  to 
make  it  one  continuous  system  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  up  to  the  State  JJniver- 
sitv.  From  the  primary  grades  to  the  high  schools  tbe'system  does  not  seem,  in  their 
cpinioD,  to  need  much  adjustment.  But  between  the  high  school  and  the  university, 
the  relationship  between  them  needs  some  modification  to  bring  the  two  into  perfect 
accord  and  harmony.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  new  system  is  to  be  found  in  a 
provision  which  makes  a  certificate  from  certain  designated  high  schools,  showing  that 
the  bearer  has  satisfactorily  passed  through  their  course,  a  sufficient  evidence  to  enter 
the  university  without  further  examination. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Nine  jirivate  high  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  report  an  aggregate  of  J, 671 
students  in  secondary  studies— 779  boys  and  892  girls.  Of  these  95  are  pursuing  the 
claasio  course  and  81  modem  languages ;  119  are  preparing  for  college  and  40  grad- 
iiated  fix>m  these  various  schools  at  their  last  commencement.  Of  these  schools,  6 
have  fine  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  ranging  from  500  to  1,500 ;  3  have  a 
chemic  laboratory  and  philosophic  apparatus,  and  in  4  music  and  drawing  are  tan^ht. 

In  adilition  to  the  foregoing,  13  institutions  for  superior  instruction  have  in  their  pre- 
paratory departments  an  aflmregate  of  1,689  pupils  who  are  pursuing  secondary  studies, 
of  whom  315  are  young  lad^ 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School  has  not  only  maintained  its  own  hij^h  character  as  a  pro 
fessional  school,  bat  likewise  that  of  the  class  of  institations  which  it  represents.  "A 
written  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  filed  with  the  principal,  that 
said  applicant  will,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  teach  in  the  common  schoob  of  In- 
diana a  period  equal  to  twice  the  time  spent  as  a  pupil  in  the  normal  school,"  is  the  con,- 
dition  ot  admission.  In  the  number  or  pupils,  each  year  gains  upon  its  predecessor. 
Its  growth  has  been  constant.  Each  year  enrolls  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  students 
ihan  the  corresponding  term  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  past  year  about  three 
hundred  students  were  in  attendance.  Twenty  of  this  numbergraduated,  and  each  of 
these  is  faithfully  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  universal  verdict  in 
xeference  to  their  teaching  is  that  their  work  ia  thorough. 

The  influence  of  the  school  is  not  limited  to  its  graduates,  ^here  are  many  under-gradu- 
«te8  whose  idea  of  school- work  and  methods  oiinstmction  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  an  attendance  at  the  institution.  This  school  must  ever  be  regaraed  as  the  heart 
of  our  oonunon-sohool-system.  Chauncy  Rose,  esq.,  a  distingnished  and  wealthy  citi- 
sen  of  Terre  Haute,  generously  donated  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  library  ofreferenoe.  More  than  one-half  of  that  sum  has  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  and  the  institution  is  now  in  possession  of  a  very  valnable 
library. 

8TATB   UMIVERSITT. 

The  Indiana  State  University,  located  at  Bloomington,  was  a  seminary  in  1824,  a  col- 
lege in  182d,  and  was  organizeid  as  a  university  in  1839.  The  State  appropriates  to  it 
1:3,000  annually.  In  all  the  six  departments— 'preparatory,  collegiate^  euffiDeering, 
military,  medical,  and  legal — the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  is  2£  Of  the 
174  classic  or  collegiate  students,  31  are  ladies,  the  collegiate  course— classic  and 
flcientiflc — ^being  open  to  them  on  the  Jsame  terras  as  to  young  men.  In  every  depart- 
ment tuition  is  free  to  all,  only  a  small  contingent  fee  of  $3  being  required  in  the  law- 
school  and  college  for  each  term. 

A  large  new  building  for  the  university,  corresponding  with  the  one  previously  exist- 
ing, has  been  erected  during  1873,  measuring  130  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  breadth, 
ana  3  stories  high*  On  the  first  floor  of  this, In  a  room  100  feet  by  50,  will  be  displayed 
the  extensive  Owen  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  science,  branching  out  into  still 
another  room  for  its  exhibition  of  specimens.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  for  illustration  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  libraries  and  two  recitation-rooms.  The  third 
"Will  contain  the  law-lecture-rooms,  60  feet  by  50,  and  two  halls  for  literary  societies. 

The  alumni  of  this  university  now  number  8S4,  besides  6,000  who  have  received  a 
partial  training  in  it. 

As  has  been  stated  under  another  head,  the  university  will  hereafter,  it  is  understood, 
admit  to  its  fireshman-class  approved  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
without  the  examination  to  wnich  other  candidates  for  admission  are  subjected. 
Whether  this  implies  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  university  or  an 
elevation  of  that  for  graduation  in  the  high  schools  does  not  yet  fully  appear ;  but  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  hereafter  Latin,  through  Csesar 
and  Virgil,  and  Greek,  through  the  grammar  and  reader,  will  be  required  for  full  grad- 
uation in  the  high  schools. 

Out  of  110  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university  in  1873,  only  50  were  admitted. 
A  part  of  the  remainder  entered  the  Bloomington  hi^h  school,  which  is  partly  under 
the  control  of  the  university;  to  finish  their  preparation,  and  a  part  went  to  another 
college,  whero  they  wero  admitted.  The  advanced  ground  taken  by  the  State  University 
in  rf^ard  to  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  freshman-class  is  considerod  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  If  a  general  advance  in  this  respect  could  be  made  by  all  western 
colleges,  it  woidd  be  some  honor  to  hold  a  diploma  from  them.  In  the  past  thero  has 
been  a  strife  among  these  institutions  as  to  which  should  secure  the  largest  attendance, 
and  scholarship  has  been  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  It  is  hoped  that  all  In- 
diana colleges  will  advance  their  standard  so  far  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  ambi- 
tions young  men  to  leave  the  State  in  order  to  secure  Skflrst-class  education. 
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StaUtHcaX  $ummary  qf  Mnivcrntiei  and  coTleges. 
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PRITATB  AND    DENOMINATIONAL  INSTTTCTIONS. 

The  IbllowiDg  are  private  and  denominational  institntions,  organized  for  local  con- 
▼sDieiioe  or  wiUi  a  view  to  the  retention  of  special  religions  inflnencee  tbronghoat  the 
coUege-conrse : 

(1)  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville ;  Presbyterian;  22  gradnated  at  last  eom- 
meaeement. 

(2)  Concordia  College,  at  Fort  Wayne ;  Lutheran ;  supported  by  free  contributions  of 
the  clergy  and  connregations  of  the  synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

(3)  Franklin  CoUege,  at  Franklin ;  Baptist.  Of  4  students  in  the  senior-class,  3 
are  ladies. 

(4)  Indiana  Asbnry University,  Greencastle;  Methodist-Episoopal.  Of  385  students 
in  the  classic  department,  38  are  ladies.    At  the  last  commencement  30  graduated. 

(5)  HiuQover  College,  at  Hanover ;  Presbyterian.  (Juiversity-charter  obtained  in 
1832 ;  tuition,  free.    Graduates  at  the  last  commencement,  10. 

(6)  Hartsville  University,  at  Hartsville;  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Of  80  students 
in  classic  department,  24  are  ladies.    Graduates  at  last  commencement,  6. 

(7)  Northwestern  Christian  University  ;  Christian.    Of  61  students,  10  are  ladies. 

(8)  Union  Christian  College,  Merom  ;  Christian.  Graduatesat  last  commencement,  3. 

(9)  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill ;  Methodist  Episcopal.  Graduates  at  last  com- 
mencement, 7. 

(10)  University  of  Notre  Dame,  near  South  Bend ;  Roman  Catholic.  At  last  com- 
neocement,  15  graduated  in  the  classic  and  22  in  the  commercial  department. 

(11)  Earlham  College,  Richmond  ;  Friends.  Of  59  students  in  classic  department, 
21  are  ladies.    Graduates  at  the  last  commencement,  14. 

(12)  St.  Meinrad's  College,  St.  Meinrad ;  Roman  Catholic 

(13)  Howard  College,  Kokomo.    The  sexes  are  educated  together  here. 

(14)  Fort  Wayne  College ;  Methodist-Episcopal ;  reorganized  1873*  Gentlemen  and 
Isdies  both  admitted  to  the  regular  boarding-hall-room  in  separate  buildings,  but 
take  meals  in  the  same  dining-room  and,  as  far  as  possible,  recite  together. 

COLLEOE8  FOR  WOMEN. 

Four  institntions  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  371  pupils,  of  whom  28  are  in 
preparatory  departments,  with  43  teachers,  of  whom  4  are  gentlemen  and  ^  ladies. 
The  pupils  are  divided  in  two  of  these  colleges,  as  follows :  in  the  freshman-year.  33 ; 
sophomore,  32;  Junior,  31;  senior,  13;  2  are  pursuing  a  special  or  partial  ana  7  a 
post-graduate-course.  French,  German,  and  music — both  vocal  and  instrumental^are 
taught  in  all  these  colleges,  and  painting  and  drawing  in  all  but  one.    Two  report  the 
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possession  of  ohemic  laboratories  and  natural-bistory-ranseams,  3  philosopluG  cabi- 
nets, and  one  eacb  an  art-eallery  and  a  gymnasiam.  All  bave  libraries,  tbe  largest 
numbering  3,000  volumes,  toe  smallest,  550. 


BUSIXES8-COLLEOES. 


Indiana  bas  six  of  tbese—at  Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Logransport,  Notre  Dame,  and 
Terre  Hante — reporting,  in  all,  25  teacbers  and  1,096  pupils. 

StaHstkal  sunmary  qf  professional  sthooU, 
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*  These  are  also  Incladed  In  the  regnlar  college-cdarse. 

tLaw*sehool  is  suspended  for  one  year. 

1  Books  and  apparatns. 

§Only  the  president  and  professor  of  chemistry  yet  appointed.  The  Instltntlon  will  open  for  the  rvceptloo 
of  students  March  1,  1874.  bat  not  with  a  fall  corps  of  profesnors.  No  students  hare  been  received  tn  197X 
The  gHt  of  Mr.  John  Pnrdoe,  seedriog  the  naming  of  the  institution  after  him,  was  $150,000  in  cash.  Citi- 
sens  of  Tippecanoe  County  have  given  $50,000  carh  and  citizens  of  Channcey  100  acres  of  land,  valued  si 
$50,000,  to  secure  its  location  at  Cbaunoey.  The  State  of  Indiana  in  1673  made  an  appropriation  of  #0Ql0W, 
half  of  which  was  paid  in  June,  1873 ;  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  June,  1874. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  nineteenth  annaal  meeting  of  this  association  convened  in  the  city  of  Logaos- 
port  on  Tnesday,  December  31,  1872,  and  remained  in  session  until  the  3d  of  Janoary. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bell,  the  president-elect,  in  bis  ioangural  address,  touched  upon  the 
"  woman-question.''  includioff  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  woman  as  the  teacher  by 
nature,  and  the  salaries  of  lady  teachers.  He  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  numer  - 
ous  presidents  of  colleges  and  professors  in  universities  to  establish  the  truth  of  certain 

J)ropositions,  the  principal  of  which  were  that  ^*  women  should  be  admitted  to  all  onl- 
eges  and  universities  on  the  same  terms  as  men.*'  **  Co-education  is  the  natural  plan.'' 
'*  The  effect  upon  character  and  manners  is  mutually  elevating  and  refining ;"  ^  it  pro- 
motes studiousness  and  good  order." 

The  subject  of  *'  The  study  of  German  in  the  public  schools  "  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  of  the  State  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  Kindergarten,  in  theory 
and  practice,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kindergarten-system,  its 
progress,  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  aud  its  ultimate  prosperity  and  success.  **In  the 
Kindergarten,  morality  is  tanght  without  nionilisms,  religion  without  theology,  and 
science  without  text-books.  Those  American  institutions  into  which  text-books  have 
been  introduced  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  Kindergarten." 
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^  How  to  coUivate  a  taste  for  English  literature  "  was  the  sahject  of  a  paper  read  hy 
J.  A.  Zeller,  priucipal  of  the  Evansville  high  school.  He  held  that  teachers  should  he 
more  fully  cultivated  in  literature  and  should  make  a  constant  effort  to  enable  the 
children  to  lay  hold  of  ideas  through  words,  the  vocabulary  to  be  increased  only  as  the 
ideas  increase. 

A  lengthy  and  highlv-interesting  address  was  given  by  John  H.  French,  State-super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Vermont.  He  confined  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  subject  of 
natural  history  in  the  common  schools,  showing  how  this  branch  of  study  can  be  made 
not  only  interesting  but  very  profitable,  even  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools.  In 
some  of  the  eastern  cities  natural  hibtory  is  tanght  one  year  before  the  pupil  com- 
mences English  grammar.  Every  teacher  in  the  common  school  has  the  means  at 
hand  by  which  he  may  give  lessons  to  the  pupil  that  will  make  him  wiser  and  better. 
In  teaching  this  subject,  short  oral  lessons  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  They  should  be  reproduced  by  the  pupil  at  some  future  time,  and  criticised  by 
the  pnpils  and  teacher. 

J.  McNeil,  snperiuteudent  of  the  Richmond  schools,  read  a  paper  on  the  defects  of  the 
eraded  system  of  schools.  The  writer  regarded  the  graded-school-system  as  having 
done  more  than  given  system  to  the  work.  It  has  given  enthusiasm  and  a  general  inter- 
est in  public  education,  but  the  highest  object  of  this  education  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  graded-school-system,  in  its  unmodified  form,  makes  no  distinction  as  to  mental 
ability,  and  is  defective  in  that  it  expects  equal  i^^sults  from  very  different  capacities. 
President  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  State  Normal  ^hool,  read  ]^>aper  on  **  Moral  training 
in  the  public  schools.''  He  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  training  involves  both 
instruction  and  practice.  A  prevalent  opinion  among  the  people  is,  that  the  province 
of  the  public  school  is  to  teach  scientific  and  literary  subjects ;  but  that,  if  moral  instruc- 
tion is  taken  into  account  at  all,  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  mostiBeneral  manner:  whereas, 
principles  of  social  morality  must  be  stated  and  practice  of  these  be  required. 

T.  C.  Philips,  editor  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune,  in  a  paper  on  <' The  relation  of  jonmalism 
to  education,"  claimed  that  the  present  intelligence  of  the  people  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  newspaper;  that  while  journalism  was  in  its  infancy  ignorance  everywhere  pre- 
vailed, schools  were  poorly  supported,  and  original  thinkers  were  few.  Since  the  news- 
paper contains  that  knowledge  which  is  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  men,  he 
would  have  in  every  school  a  **  news-chair,"  with  its  regular  professor.  He  would  intro- 
duce daily  or  weekly  papers  into  every  school  in  the  village  or  city  and  have  a  judicious 
selection  from  them  read. 

"  The  art  of  questioning''  was  the  subject  of  a  very  practical  paper  by  Mrs.  Lois  G. 
Hufford.  Among  many  suggestions  were  the  following :  Do  not  word  questions  so  as 
to  convey  information.  .Do  not  end  questions  with  the  word  "what  f"  The  teacher 
should  never  answer  his  own  question.  As  a  rule,  do  not  give  questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  yes  and  no.    Require  the  answers  in  completo  sentences. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools,  on  "The  function  of  education  in  its  relation  to  the  government,  to  soci- 
ety, and  to  the  individual."  He  prefaced  his  discussion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject by  glancing  at  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  composite  population 
conduces  more  to  liberty  and  toleration  than  a  homogeneous  one.  In  such  a  commu- 
nity men  learn  that  toleration  and  license  are  two  different  things.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  school  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  insight  into  the  problems  of  life,  to  bhow 
them  that  true  freedom  is  to  be  obtained  only  in  subordination  of  self.  >  The  teacher 
has  achieved  success  when*  he  has  learned  to  govern  his  pupils  throngh  their  own  cou- 
victions. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  reports  of  schools,  on  motion  of  W.  H.  Wiley, 
the  rule  known  as  the  national  rule  was  adopted  by  the  association. 

A  large  portion  of  the  closing  session  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  compulsory  education.  J.  M.  Bloss,  superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools, 
strongly  favored  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  some  law  by  which  compulsory  atteud- 
soce  at  school  may  be  secured.  He  believed  that  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  such  an  act,  would  of  itself  create  a  public  sentiment  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  all  the  regulations  of  the  system.  D.  D.  Luke,  superintendent 
of  the  Goshen  schools,  argued  on  the  negative  of  the  question.  The  time  allotted  for 
this  exercise  having  expired,  the  discussion  was  not  finished. 

C.  W.  Ainsworth,  assistant  superiotendent  of  the  Boys'  Reform-School,  in  a  paper 
on  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  bad  boys  f"  sketched  the  management  of  the  reform- 
scbool  and  gave  some  of  the  means  of  discipline  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
who  are  admitted  into  the  institution.  A  curtain  is  dropped  between  them  and  the 
world  of  crime  in  which  they  have  been  living.  Religions  teaching,  music,  cheerful 
amusements,  &c.,  are  employed  with  good  effect.  The  object  is  to  e<lucato  the  head, 
the  hearty  and  the  hand,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  they  may  bo  fnUy  pre- 
pared to  take  .their  places  in  the  world  as  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  industrious 
members  of  society. 
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J.  Cooper,  soperintendent  of  the  Winoheeter  schools.  Id  a  paper  ob  "  Discipline:  what 
it  is  and  how  to  secure  it,"  defined  school-discipline  as  such  an  aqjustment  of  school- woric 
that  the  proper  ends  of  the  school  may  be  attained.  The  disciplinary  agencies  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  the  school  shonid  receive  the  most  earnest  and  carefiil 
study  of  the  teacher.  Among  them  may  be  noticed :  (I)  the  literary  qnalifioation  of 
the  teacher,  (2)  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  (3)  confidence  in  one's  ael^ 
(4)work,  and  (5)  the  co-operation  of  parents. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  con- 
tained the  following :  ''This  association  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  as  a  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating  valuable  educational 
information,  and  we  specially  indorse  the  laSors  of  General  Eaton,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  wisely  planned  and  ably  and  efficiently  carried  oat, 
and  we  hope  the  teachers  of  this  State  will,  through  the  members  of  Congress  of  their 
respective  districts,  obtain  the  reports  of  this  Department  and  make  them  a  aabject 
of  special  investigation." 

The  examiners'  and  snperindents'  section  of  the  association  discussed  at  considera- 
ble length  the  subject  of  "  The  powers,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  county-snpertn- 
tendents.''  Papers  were  read  on  "The  advantages,  disadvantages^  and  feasibility  of 
district  and  graded-schools  "  and  on  the  '*  Best  method  of  influencing  public  opinicm 
in  favor  of  education." 

In  the  collegiate  and  high-school-section,  a  number  of  the  members  participated  in  a 
debate  on  the  subject  of  "A  common  course  of  study  for  our  colleges ;"  <^d  the  meetine 
listened  to  papers  from  Dr.  Nntt,  on  the  **  Lecture-system  of  the  German  universities  y* 
and  from  Pro£  Geo.  P.  Brown,  on  "  High-school- work  in  Indiana." 
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1873: 
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8CB00L-rUMD. 

Aawiulof  tb»  peniuuMBt  tebool'ftiDd.  Novomber  1,  1873 

I  ■<»— t  •#  tukanat  on  the  iiae  for  1873 

Xankarof  acTMof  Mhool-laodyotiropAtoDted 

t»omit  of  todobiednew  to  tlie  Mbool-dl«trictfl  in  ouutandiof  bond!  . 


WtMCMSm  AND  IXPINDITURS8. 

i  roMired  Ihnn  Astrlct-tnx,  temi'mnnnal  i^portionment,  and  otbar 


TaCal  «Ap<i>dlimca  tnr  tehool-pnrpoMt . 
lacscHa  1»  two  jaara 


8CH00L>P0PULATI0N. 
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PRITATl  SCHOOLS. 


5«_ 
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TBACHKBS  AlfD  THEIB  PAT. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STAfiSTics— Coutinned. 


1873. 


iei3. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Namber  of  applicanu  examined 

Namber  receiving  profewional  certificates , 

Total  number  of  certiflcatei  granted 

Number  of  teacberg  who  have  hnH  no  previoui  experience. 

Number  who  have  taught  leu  than  one  rear 

Number  who  have  attended  a  normal  Bcbool 

Number  employed  who  hold  State-certificates 


TISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  ichools  visited  by  county-superintendents  . 

Number  of  vi«iu  made  during  the  year 

Number  of  educational  meetings  held 


15,119 
410 

13,496 
2,779 
k,731 
1,111 


7,65.5 

10,572 

365 


17,8?7 

594 

15,S64 

3,.*>C! 

3,275 

1,7£0 

87 


7.G65 
466 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGIiESS. 

The  foregoing  statistics  and  comparisons  exhibit  concisely  the  present  condition  of 
the  pnblio  sohc^s  of  the  State.  They  indicate  a  nniform  and  healthy  growth  in  al- 
most every  department  durins  the  last  two  years,  the  only  special  exception  to  this 
being  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  independent  districfsi  the  caose  here  be- 
ing found  in  the  fact  that  the  school-law  of  1872  authorized  the  formation  of  inde- 
pendent districts  from  the  snbdistricts  of  a  district-towoship,  upon  vote  of  the  elect- 
ors, whenever  the  people  of  any  district  may  elect.  This  is  subetantially  a  retnm  to 
the  old  district-system. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  rapid  and  uniform  growth  of  our  school-system 
for  a  more  extended  period,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  embracing  some  of 
the  more  important  items  of  school-statistics  for  the  last  ten  years,  from  1863  to  1873 : 


INXREASE  OF  POPULATION  AND  PROPERTY. 

Dnrinff  the  period  embraced  in  this  table,  the  total  population  of  the  State  bas.in- 
creased  from  702,162  to  1,249,416,  and  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  perscmal 
and  real,  from  $167,113,639  to  $364,336,580,  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  population  being 
78,  in  the  valuation  of  property  118. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  has  advanced  from  281,733 
to  491,344,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent. ;  the  total  enrollment  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  while  the  total  average  attendance  has  increased  83  per  cent. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from  6,237  to  8,816,  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  however,  is  less  than 
in  other  items ;  the  re^l  .gain  is  much  greater  than  would  appear  from  these  figures, 
each  room  or  department  of  our  419  graded  schools,  over  which  a  single  teacher  presides, 
being  counted  as  one  school.    These  schools,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numberv 
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Rqoire  the  serrices  of  from  ttt'o  to  tweoty-fi^e  teachers  eocfa.  While  in  1863  the  Dum- 
bcT  of  ecboola  would  nearly  exptefls  the  nmnber  of  teachers  required,  now  the  8,816 
aebools  reported  reqnire  the  continued  services  of  more  than  ten  thousand  teachers ; 
and  Yet  even  the  increase  in  the  nnmher  of  schools  or  of  the  teachers  required  does 
oo4  rally  indicate  the  growth  of  the  schools,  since  the  increase  in  these  items  is  not 
» tbeaame  ratio  as  in  Sie  number  of  youth  and  the  attondance.  In  the  year  1863  the 
Bverage  f^tenduice  per  school  was  33  ^  ip  1873,  40. 

The  average  number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  have  been  taught  has  grad- 
oaUy  riaen  from  four  months  and  two  days  to  six  months  and  ten  days. 

T£ACHBRS  AND  TEACHERS'  SALAIUES. 

By  referriog  to  the  general  summary,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reported  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  1873  is  16,284,  but  as  the  8,816  ungraded  schools  require  the 
Hfvioee  d  bat  one  teacher  each  and  as  the  graded  schools  require  less  than  1,400  teach- 
es, the  reports  show  some  sis  thousand  more  teachers  employed  than  would  be  actu- 
f^  required  if  all  continued  to  teach  during  the  whole  school-term  of  the  year.  Teach- 
m,  bowoTer,  are  often  employed  in  two  or  more  districts  during  the  same  year,  and 
are  thus  counted  twice  in  the  general  summary.  Deducting  the  number  of  these,  there 
will  still  probably  remain  three  or  four  thousand  teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
•cboobs.  Owing  to  the  general  nature  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  a  large  number  of 
Dale  teachers  are  necessarily  employed  otherwise  in  the  summer-season,  either  in  ag- 
henltnral  labor  or  in  other  occupations,  which  are  pursued  chiefly  during  that  season 
<Mf  the  year.  In  this  manner,  the  ungraded  school  is  frequently  taught  by  male  and  fe- 
nale  teacbers  alternately  during  the  same  year.  Becanse  of  the  increased  attendance, 
and  Bsually  of  more  advanced  pupils  and  the  rigors  of  our  winters,  teacbers  of  un- 
gradad  aehools  command  a  higher  salary  doriug  the  winter-term.  As  stricter  dis- 
ripUna  ia  required,  and  as,  in  rural  districts,  teachers  are  liable  to  greater  exposure  to 
tilts  ifieiemency  of  the  weather,  males  are  employed  to  a  greater  extent  during  this 
season  than  females.  These  facts  account  in  part  for  the  very  considerable  difference 
betweeo  the  salaries  of  male  and  fSemale  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  to  females  being 
Bcariy  eqnal  to  those  paid  to  males  for  similar  services  during  the  same  season  of  the 
Tear.  The  average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  month  has  advanced  during  the 
last  decade  by  an  almost  uniform  law  from  ij^sfS  to  $36.28  and  of  female  teachers  from 
115.68  to  (27.68. 

INCBXASBD  EXPENDITURE  FOR  TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

The  most  remarkable  advance,  however,  is  fonnd  in  the  school-expenditures,  the  an- 
soal  aoMmiite  paid  teachers  rising  from  $570,115  to  $2,248,677,  an  increase  of  294  per 
eeot. 

INCRBASED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  expenditures  for  new  school-houses  and  sites,  and  for  libraries  and  apparatus, 
bjk?e  increased  from  $160,253  to  $1,184,082,  and  those  for  rent  and  repairs  of  school-houses, 
for  fuel,  for  compensation  of  district-secretaries  and  treasurers,  and  for  other  incident- 
als, from  $31,169  to  $796,696,  the  aggregate  annual  expenditures  rising  from  $761,537 
in  1863  to  $4/229,455  in  1873,  or  455  per  cent. 

nrCRBASBD  EXPENDITURE  A  MEASX7RE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  signiiicance  of  these  facts  is  unmistakable.  Such  munificent  expenditures  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  a  people  who  manifest  their 
love  of  popular  education  and  their  faith  in  the  public  schools  by  the  annual  dedica- 
tion to  their  support  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  their  entire  taxable  property ;  this, 
too,  nninterruptedly  through  a  series  of  years  commencing  in- the  midst  of  a  war  which 
taxied  their  energies  and  resources  to  the  extreme,  and  coo  tinning  through  years  of  gen- 
eral depression  in  business;  years  of  moderate  yield  of  produce,  of  discouragingly  low 
prices,  and  even  amid  the  privations  of  pioneer-life. 

COST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  school-house-build- 
ii>&  is  $2.50  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State :  $8.82  to  each  pupil  enrolled 
in  the  schools ;  $12.83  to  each  head  of  a  family^  about  $11  to  each  adult  male,  and 
eight  and  forty-one  one-hundred ths  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
Sute.  If  the  cost  of  building  school-houses  be  added,  the  expense  is  considerably  in- 
creaaed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary* 

INACCURACy  OF  STATISTICS. 

Am  examination,  of  the  column  *^  Number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years,"  in  the  foregoing  table,  will  reveal  either  a  considerable  degree  of  iu- 
Mevaey  in  the  general  result  or  a  somewhat  surprising  degree  of  irregularity  in  ther 
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amount  and  percentage  of  increase  from  year  to  year.  If  secr^ArieB  were  required  i 
report  the  name  and  age  of  each  child,  instead  of  the  number  of  children,  it  is  b^ieTe< 
that  inaccuracy  and  deception  would  be  much  less  likely  to  occur.  It  is  not  Uie  inteo 
tion,  however,  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  statistics  are  less  reliable  ia  low^ 
than  elsewhere,  or  that,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  legislature  or  thi 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  they  possess  the  very  highest  important 
and  are  indispensable  in  enabling  the  legislature  to  frame  laws  to  meet  the  e^er-in 
creasing  demand  of  public  education. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IK  SCHOOL-LAWS. 

The  school-laws  of  Iowa  have  remained  without  radical  change  since  1858,  when  th< 
diBfrict-township  replaced  the  old  independent-district-system.  In  1862,  and  again  ii 
1873,  the  law  itself  was  remodeled,  but  the  main  features  of  the  system  remained  uo 
changed ;  otherwise  only  occasional  modifications  and  additions  have  been  made.  Dur 
iug  the  two  sesHions  of  the  fourteenth  general  assembly  a  large  number  of  minoi 
changes  were  made  and  a  few  of  more  general  imfKirtance. 

The  law  requiring  teachers  to  pass  examination  in  physiology  before  reoeiviDi;  cer 
tificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  took  effect  September  1, 1373^  and  ii 
is  too  soon  to  Judge  of  its  general  result.  Among  teachers  the  change  haa  been  re 
oeived  with  favor,  being  regarded  as  a  timely  and  wise  provieion,  although  a  limited 
number  only  were  prepared  to  teach  the  subject,  a  very  large  {troportion  beici^  wboU] 
unacquainted  with  it.  It  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to  give  special  attention  u 
this  branch  in  the  teachers'  and  normal  institutes  held  during  the  year. 

The  most  radical  change  made  by  the  new  school-law  was  the  one  previonaly  men 
tioned,  authorieing  the  formation  of  independent  districts  from  the  subdistrictA  ol 
a  district-township  upon  vote  of  the  electors.  The  objecte  sought  by  the  passage  oi 
this  law  were  (1)  to  obviate  the  objectional  features  peculiar  to  the  district-to wnebip-sys* 
tem,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  representation  of  territory  rather  than  popalation, 
and  (2)  to  ^ve  back  to  the  people  of  each  subdistrict  the  enure  management  of  theii 
own  school-interests.  These  advantages  are  secured  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  other 
benefits  arising  from  larger  and  more  uniform  districts.  In  fact,  there  are  very  marked 
advantages  and  dinadvantages  inheiing  in,  or  necessarily  resulting  from,  each  systeju. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  during  which  the  law  has  been  in  force,  the  people  of  about 
one  district-township  in  fourteen  have  elected  to  form  independent  districts  from  the 
8ubdistricts  of  the  township.  Of  the  1,700  district-townships,  containing  8,000  sub- 
districts,  which  were  organized  when  this  law  took  effect,  119  district- to wnsbi pa.  con- 
taining 901  subdistricts,  were  reported  September  1.5, 1873,  as  having  complcK^d  the 
new  organ*zation.  In  53  of  the  99  counties,  independent  districts  have  been  orffanixed 
under  the  law.  In  Keokuk  County  the  subdistricts  of  seven  townships  have  oeoome 
independent,  formiofi^  fifty-nine  independent  districts,  this  being  the  largest  number 
in  any  one  county. .  lif  the  new  plan  proves  more  desirable  or  more  satisfactory  to  the 
people  generally  than  the  old,  and  the  best  attainable  system,  it  will  doubtless  soon 
prevail  throughout  the  State.  At  least  one  or  the  other,  or  else  some  substitute  for 
both,  will  be  likely  eventuallv  to  replace  the  present  complex  system,  and  doubtless 
ought  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  It  would  seem  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  good  judgment  to  stop  and  re-examine  the  subject  carefully  in  the 
light  of  such  experience  as  we  now  have ;  and  this  appears  the  more  advisable  since 
there  has  been,  and  still  exista,  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  among  our  people  as  to 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Five  high  schools  and  academics  in  the  State  report  an  aggregate  of  30  teachers— 7 
male  and  23  female — and  814  pupils — 286  male  and  528  fem^es^of  whom  HiO  are  in 
English  studies,  74  pursue  classic,  and  93  the  modern  languages ;  51  are  preparing 
for  college,  and  16  graduates  of  the  previous  year  entered  college.  lu  all  of  these 
schools  except  one  the  two  sexes  are  edncated  together,  the  exception  being  the  Acad* 
emy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  is  exclusively  for  ladies,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  235  students. 

In  addition  to  such  schools,  eleven  of  the  fourteen  colleges  for  superior  instruction 
have  preparatory  departments  connected  with  them  in  which  an  aggregate  of  1,385 
students — 850  yonng  men  and  5:)5  young  women — are  pursuing  secondary  studies.  In 
one.  the  Norwegian  Luther  College,  at  Decorah,  it  is  mentioned  that  35  of  the  124  stu- 
dents engaged  in  preparatory  studies  are  preparing  for  the  profeBsion  of  teoching. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Although  there  exist  in  the  State  various  institutions  devoted  more  or  less  to  the 
preparatory  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be  dxertin^  a 
good  local  influence,  the  superintendent  laments  the  continued  want  of  normal  schdols 
of  a  high  character,  established  and  sustained  by  legislative  aid.    At  the  last  aetsion 
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oi  thn  gBDonl  assembly,  it  was  hoped  that  this  defloienoy  would  be  supplied.  A  oom- 
mittee  on  normal  schools  was  adaed  to  the  standing  c6mmittee  of  each  honse,  and 
these  oommittees,  uniting  on  a  plan,  presented  a  bill  to  provide  for  establishing  State 
nonnal  schools,  not  to  exceed  roar  in  namber.  This  bill,  with  some  modifications, 
passed  the  senate,  was  sent  down  to  the  house,  and  was  there  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
n^9  but  on  the  vote  for  a  final  passage  received  only  47  votes  in  its  f^vor  to  45 
agayiiist  it,  lacking  4  votes  of  the  constitutional  minority  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Of  theee  there  are  seven  in  Iowa— at  Burlington,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Inde- 
pttodence.  Keokuk,,  and  Mt»  Pleasant— with  24  teachers  and  1 ,425  pupils. 

IOWA  CTATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University,  located  at  Iowa  City,  was  organized  in  1860,  as  a  means  of  s^ 
eacing  for  the  youth  of  Iowa  the  best  education  at  the  lowest  cost.  Tuition  is  free, 
and  jonng  men  and  women  are  received  upon  equid  terms.  The  students  in  the  aca- 
deoKic  department  axe  divided  as  follows :  in  the  freshman-class,  51 — 34  gentlemen 
and  17  ladies ;  in  the  sophomore-class,  53—39  gentlemen  and  14  ladies ;  in  the  junior, 
29 — 19  gentlemen  and  3  ladies ;  in  the  senior,  20—17  gentlemen  and  3  ladies.  Tots%l 
niiaiber  of  students  in  regular  course,  146.  Besides  these,  82  students  were  pursuing 
selected  studies  in  the  same  classes  as  the  others. 

PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

llie  private  and  denominational  institutions  are:  (1)  Burlington  University,  Bur- 
lington; Baptist.  (2)  Norwegian  Luther  College,  Decorah;  Lutheran.  Its  receipts, 
$14,500  last  year,  were  in  ^^reat  part  from  congregations  of  that  faith  upon  which,  in 
&e^  tbe  eollege  relies  entirely  &r  support,  tuition  being  free  and  the  only  expenses  of 
Btodenta  $70  a  college-year  (10  months)  for  board.    (3)  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fa- 

Ste:  Methodist.  (4)  Iowa  College,  at  Qrinnell ;  Congregational.  (5)  Humboldt  Col- 
a,  Hamboldt ;  undenominational ;  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
September  of  1872.  This  eollege  stands  where  ten  years  ago  was  only  a  wild  prairie, 
aad,  there  being  no  aeademies  or  grammar-  or  Latin-schools  in  the  vicinity,  the  insti- 
totion  has  to  do  the  work  of  such  schools  in  a  great  measure.  (6)  Simpson  Centen- 
ary College,  Indianola;  Methodist ;  an  outgrowth,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  the  Meth- 
odist centennial  celebration.  (7)  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant ;  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal;  students,  71  gentlemen  and  56  ladies.  (8)  German  College,  Mt. 
Pleasant ;  Methodist-£piscopal ;  organized  in  1873,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  (9)  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon:  Methodist:  stu- 
deots,  45  gentlemen  and  30  ladies.  ( 10)  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa ;  Friends ;  students, 
10  sentlemen  and  10  ladies.  (11)  Central  University,  Pella;  Baptist.  (12)  Whittier 
College,  Salem ;  Friends;  established  in  1873,  and  aheady  has,  as  students,  82  gentle- 
mea  and  81  ladies.  (13)  Tabor  College,  at  Tabor;  Congregational;  15  students  in 
tbe  regular  cellmate  classes  and  15  in  the  ladies'  course. 

StatUHeal  eummmy  of  univtrntiet  and  eollege$. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institation  reporting  for  the  higher  edncation  of  women  exolnsiTelj  is 
Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary,  ^hich  has  55  students  in  collec^iate  classes,  of  wbcoi  3 
are  in  the  freshman,  20  m  the  sophomore,  12  in  the  junior,  and  15  in  the  senior  year. 
Music — both  vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  Fiench,  and  German  are  taught 
The  institution  has  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  15  Yolumes  in  ,the  library. 

Statiitical  BumtMry  of  prqfcsnanal  $chooU» 
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TEACHERS'  mSTirUTES. 

During^  the  year  1872  institutes  were  held  in  eighty-five  counties,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance s>f  8,595  teachers,  or  an  averi^e  of  about  one  hundred  to  each  institute.  In 
1873,  eighty-four  institutes  were  held  in  as  many  counties,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
Aggregate  attendance. 

The  value  of  these  institutes  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Tear  by  year  they  are  be- 
<M>ming  more  valuable,  as  their  legitimate  work  is  better  understood  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  <|ualified  to  give  Siorough  and  practical  instruction  in  them  increases. 
The  best  educational  talent  of  the  State  is  now  everywhere  brought  into  requisition 
in  these  institutes,  including  the  presidents  and  professors  of  the  State  Univenitjt 
State  Agricultural  College,  denominational  universities,  colleges,  and  academies ;  the 
superintendents,  principals,  and  superipr  teaehers  of  our  graded  and  bigfasohools; 
clergy  men,  judges,  la  wyersi  physicians,  editors,  and  cultured  men  and  women  in  all 
ranks  and  vocations.  Tbe  governor  of  the  State,  also,  amid  the  many  oares  of  hid 
office,  has  found  time  occasionally  to  visit  institutes,  to  delight,  instruct,  and  inspire 
the  immense  audiences  of  teachers  and  citizens  which  everywhere  assemble  to  hesr 
him.  They  have  become  a  powerful  agency  in  educating  teachers,  who  have  no  bett«r 
means  of  ootaining  normal  instruction  and  in  educating  public  sentiment ;  and  thoo- 
sands  of  teachers  every  year  go  out  from  these  discussions  and  instructions  with 
clearer  views  of  their  respective  duties,  with  a  determination  to  do.  better  service  io 
the  future,  and  with  a  higher  inspiration  for  their  calling. 

The  great  drawback  to  our  teachers'  institutes  at  present,  however,  is  the  limited 
time  which  the  law  requires  and  which  the  meager  appropriation  for  securing  compe- 
tent instructors  seems  to  necessitate.  Conductors  are  often  perplexed  to  det'ermine 
what  to  introduce  and  what  to  omit  in  the  five  or  six  days  to  which  they  are  limited. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

In  a  few  counties  assistance  has  been  given  by  boards  of  supervisors  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  institutes  for  a  period  of  two  or  four  weeks.  In  others,  the  teachers  them- 
selves, tinder  the  direction  of  the  county-superintendent,  have  voluntarily  gathered 
theoiselves  into  normal  institutes,  remaining  in  session  four,  six,  and  eight  weeks,  under 
the  instrnction  of  superior  teachers,  paid  by  their  own  contributions.  Such  an  institute 
has  never  been  known  to  prove  a  failure.  About  fitteen  have  been  held  in  as  many  difter- 
ent  counties  during  the  present  year,  with  the  best  of  results.  In  a  number  of  counties 
where  such  schools  were  iuaugurated  last  year,  the  teachers  have  re-assembled  this 
year  for  a  greater  length  of  time  and  with  a  largely-increased  attendance.  If  such  insti- 
tutes could  be  held  annually  in  all  the  more  populous  couutie  ^  and  in  districts  composed 
of  from  two  to  four  counties  in  the  more  sparsely-settled  pori  ions,  to  remain  four,  eight, 
or  twelve  weeks,  nuder  efficient  and  earnest  instructors,  teachers  would  attend  them 
by  thousands  and  would  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the 
details  of  their  profession  and  ^o  over  nearly  the  whole  ground  contemplated  in  a 
complete  normal  course,  extending  through  a  series  of  years,  and  that,  too,  at  an  almost 
nommal  expense  to  the  State.  No  other  known  agency  could  so  directly,  immediately, 
and  powerfully  reach  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
and  of  the  thousands  of  young  x>ersons  preparing  for  this  work. 

OBirUARY. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  State  in  the  death 
of  Hon.  Gran  Faville,  which  occurred  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1872. 

Mr.  Faville  was  born  October  13,  1817,  at  Manheim,  New  York,  and  graduated  at  the 
Wesle^an  University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
at  vanons  seminaries  and  colleges  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  1853  he 
was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Lebanon,  but  ill-health 
compelling  him  to  resign  this  position  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  commenced  frontier-life 
as  a  farmer.  In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Faville  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and,  ex 
o^dOj  president  of  the  State-board  of  education,  then  newly  organized.  In  Mai;ch, 
lH64,he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  1867,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office 
which  he  had  filled  with  great  fidelity  and  distinguished  ability.  It  is  believed  that 
to  him  very  largely  is  the  State  of  Iowa  indebted  for  its  present  system  of  education, 
and  its  public  schools  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  noble  and  fitting  monument  to  his 
memory.    By  his  death  the  cause  lost  a  wise  counselor  and  an  able  advocate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  fi.  Norman,  superintendent  of  Dubuque  County,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Healy, 
BQperintendent  of  Allamakee  County,  have  also  died  during  the  last  school-year ;  the 
former  from  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Dubuque,  December  12, 1872 ;  the  latter  from 
loDg-fever,  contracted  while  visiting  the  schools,  and  terminating  fatally  May  31, 1873. 
Both  are  spoken  of  as  men  of  mark^  ability  and  great  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  IOWA. 

Hon.  Alonzo  Abernetht,  StaU-ntperinUtuUnt  of  public  instruction,  De»  MoincM. 

COUNTT-SUPXRINTINDBNTS 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Adair 

Misfl  Mary  Childs 

Arbor  HHL 

MfUDt 

W.W. Roberta... .   

J.  W.  Hlnobon : 

Mount  Etna. 

Atkffitkee 

Lanshig. 
Dennis. 

AppanooM 

Q.  W.  Taylor 

AndaboQ 

H.  O.  Smith .• 

Ezlra. 

BtBtOQ 

8.  T.  Shortesa 

Vinton. 

IHaekHawk 

A.  P.  Townaend 

Waterloo. 

Boone 

T.  P.  Cain .• 

Bonnsboro*  ■ 

BmD«r 

H.  H.  Borrington. 

Warerly. 

Jessup. 

Newell. 

BMhauQ 

A.  Rowe 

BoenaVigto 

J.  Davia 

Boti«r 

J.  W.  Stewart 

Shell  Rock. 

CilhoTm 

ifra.  0.  Ei  O'l^oDAffboe  ............. 

Twin  Lakes. 

CtrroU 

N.  F.  Steigerwalt 

Carroll. 

dm  

B.  D.  Hawea 

Atlantic 

C«hr 

C.W.Rollins 

Tipton. 
Mason  City. 
Cherokee. 

C«Ti)  Gordo 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dakfn 

Cherokee 

W.  P.  Harriman 

Cbkkattw 

J.  P.  Orawe 

A.  P.  Jenka 

Bradford 

Clarke 

Osceola. 

CUy  

J.  B.Cbaae  

Annieville. 

Clijrum 

J.  F.  Thompson 

Elkader. 

cumoo..:::;:::::;::;;;:;:;:::; 

HiBa  Lacy  Curtis 

WheaUand. 
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Liit  of  school-officials  in  Iowa — Coiitinaed. 


Crawford 

Dallas 

Davii 

Decatur 

Delaware  .... 
DeiMoinei.... 
Dickioson.... 

Dabuqne 

Emmett 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont , 

Greene 

Gnindy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa , 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones , 

Keokuk 

KoKsath 

Lee 

Linn , 

Louisa 

Lncas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona , 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
Muscatine  .... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth  .... 
Pocahontas.... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 
Poweshiek  .... 

Ringgold 

Uac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sionx 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Wfyne 

Wtbster 

Winnebago... 
Winneshiek  .. 
Woodbury  . .. 
Worth.. *..... 
Wright 


J.  O.  Stanton 

J.  M.  Crocker 

L  F.  Jenkins 

J.  C.  Roberts 

WUliam  H.  Merten 

T.  B.  Snyder 

A.  W.  Osborne 

N.  W.Boyes 

E.  H.  Ballard 

W.  W.  Quivey 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Dnncan 

G.  G.  Clemmer 

C.  W.Gould 

J.  W.  Huntington  . 
G.  R.  Stoddard.... 
G.  C.  MiUer 

C.  W.  Howd 

Eugene  Marshall ... 
Frank  A.  Moore... 

Lemuel  Gale 

Miss  A.  E.  Packer . 

O.  N.  Hoyt 

Julias  Stovens 

A.  L.  Bouser 

H.H.Sheldon 

N.C.White 

0.  D.  Hipsley 

T.  A.  Robb 

AmosHiatt 

G.  O.  Johnson 

Henry  D.  Todd  ... 
Asahel  A.  Branson. 
Wesley  C.  Hobbs... 
Eli  Johnson 

D.  T.Campbell  ... 

J.J.Allen 

W.  8.  Poller 

Butler  Bird 

Jasper  Hull 

L  Mershon 

Miss  AbbieGifford. 

EdLL.  Kelley 

L  P.  Winnek 

Miss  Sarah  Fulton. 
A.  J.  Cassaday  .... 
R.  W.  P.  PatUson  . 
Thomas  N.  Brown. 

J.A.Smith 

J.M.Jenkins 

Hugh  Hoten 

Albert  L.  Day 

James  A.  Harroon. 
Oscar  L  Strong.... 

D.  G.Perkins 

G.  L.  Jacobs 

J.  R.Dnffleld 

R.  F.  Askren 

John  Dobson 

P.  S.  Morton 

Aaron  N.  Buckman 

E.  O.  Phimbe 

J.H.Franks 

A.  H.  Sterrett 

John  B.  Owens .... 

J.  M.  Millegan 

Archie  McDonald.. 

Clay  W(K>d 

H.  A.  Huff 

Miss  Clara  Harris.. 

William  Datts 

Frank  Farrell 

W.W.  Olmsted.... 

G.  N.  Holway , 

A.  R.  Wrif?ht 

G.  W.  Wbitcomb.. 
Thomas  Garth 


Denison. 

De  Soto. 

Bloomfield. 

Leon. 

Colesbnrg. 

Burlington. 

Spirit  Lake. 

Dyersvllle. 

Estherrille. 

West  Union. 

Charles  City. 

Hampton. 

Hamburg. 

Seranton. 

Alioe. 

Stuart 

Webster  City. 

Crystal  Lake. 

Eldora. 

MagnoUa. 

Salem. 

Cresco. 

Humboldt. 

Ida. 

Blarengo. 

Maquoketa. 

Newton. 

Batarla. 

Iowa  City. 

Anamosa. 

Sigoumey. 

Lott's  Creek. 

Keokuk. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Morning  Son. 

Chariton. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Wlnt^rset. 

Oskaloosa. 

KnozviUe. 

Marshalltown. 

Glenwood. 

Osage. 

Onawa. 

Albia. 

Red  Oak. 

Mnscatine, 

Primghar. 

Sibley. 

Page  City. 

Emmettsburg. 

LeMan. 

Rolfa 

Des  Moines. 

Council  Blofb. 

Brooklyn. 

Monnt  Ayr. 

Sac  City. 

Davenport. 

Harlan. 

Orange  City. 

Nevada. 

Toledo. 

Bedford. 

Afton. 

Vernon. 

Ashland. 

Indianola. 

Washington. 

Corydon. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Forest  City. 

Decorah. 

Sioux  City. 

Plymouth. 

Clarion. 
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KANSAS. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  II.  D.  McCarty,  SUte-saperlnteodent  of  pablic  instmction.] 
SCHOOL-FUND. 

Amount  of  available  scbool-fund $1,003,681  99 

Amount  of  permanent  sohool-fand 3,017,589  16 

Becdpts. 

From  taxation -. 031,958  69 

Interest  on  permanent  scbool-fcLDd 44,519  50 

Revenne  £nom  otber fands 519,344  69 

Proceeds  of  Bales  of  lands 150,791  67 

Income  &om  otber  sources 216,488  75 

Total  receipts  for  scbool-pnrposes 1,863,101  30 

Expenditures, 

For  sites  and  buildings 515,071  18 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 33,873  00 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 68,500  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 716,056  08 

For  rent  and  repairs 51,504  06 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 79,812  50 

Total  expenditures  for  scbool-pnrposes 1,464,816  82 

8CHOOI/-POPUIATION. 

Komber  of  males  in  tbe  state  iVom  5  to  21  years  of  age 95,156 

Nomber  of  females  in  tbe  State  from  5  to  21  years  of  age 89,801 

Total  numberof  persons  of  school-age 184,957 

KNROLLMEKT  AND  ATTENDANCK. 

Xamber  of  persons  enrolled  in  pubUo  schools 121,690 

Average  attendance 71,062 

TEACHERS. 

Komber  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 2,206 

Komber  of  female  teachers ^. 2, 469 

Total  number  of  teachers ^ 4,675 

'    ATerage  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month '(38  43 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month 30  64 

SCHOOLS. 

KQm1)er  of  schools  in  operation 4,004 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 106.8 

PROGRESS. 

Dnring  the  year  jus^  closed  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  school-affairs. 
Knmbers  of  costly  and  even  stately  school-edifices  have  been  erected  and  supplied  with 
»11  modem  conveniences  and  with  the  best  quality  of  furniture  and  apparatus.  While 
tbe  State  is  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  its  educational  developments 
are  far  outstripping  its  growth  in  material  wealth. 

SCHOOL-ABSENTEEISM. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  general  educational  progress,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
n»»ny  children  in  tbe  State  are  growing  up  without  an  education,  and  this,  too,  in  many 
^M^  where  the  schools  and  school-facilities  are  the  pride  of  the  people  and  the  boa&t 
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of  the  State.  Oat  of  the  165,982  yonth  of  school-age  in  the  Stat«,  f>9,:)19,  or  apwardA 
of  one-third,  have  never  been  enrolled  in  school,  while  of  the  106,662  enrolled,  only 
61,538,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  are  fonnd  in  average  attendance.  Many  children 
are  kept  out  of  school  npon  the  most  frivolous  whims  aad  trivial  pretexts  of  the  parents, 
while  many  others  within  easy  distance  of  the  school-house  spend  their  time  with  evil 
associates  in  idleness,  profligacy,  and  crime.'' 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Statistics  are  ^iven  from  the  report  for  1872  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  proving  that  a  large  percentage  of  crime  is  committed  by  persons  who  have 
been  deprived  of  education,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is :  '*  We  must  educate  every 
child  or  be  compelled  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  vice  and  crime  which  now  produce  a 
frightful  harvest  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Educate  every  child  to  the  full  measure 
of  Its  capabilities,  and-you  will  in  a  measure  close  the  doors  of  your  penitentaries,  pris- 
ons, and  alms-houses,  restore  to  the  community  tranquillity  and  safety,  and  give  to  so- 
ciety the  industrious  artisan,  good  citizen,  honest  law-giver,  upright  judge,  and  en- 
lightened statesman."  Extracts  are  given  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice, 
showing  the  beneficent  results  of  compulsory  education  in  other  countries ;  also  ex- 
tracts uom  the  views  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  who  states  that  his  former  objections  to 
the  Bvstem  of  obligatory  attendance  were  fully  removed  by  oltservations  recently 
made  in  Europe.  The  views  of  Mr.  Northrop  are  substantially  adopted,  when,  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  common  objections  made  to  compulsory  attendance,  he  says : 

(1)  "  *Such  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime.'  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  a 
child  in  ignorance  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  As  the  most  prolific 
source  of  criminality,  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  condenmation  and  the  re- 
straint of  legal  punishment.  *  *  •  (2)  *  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents.'  I 
reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are  incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  causes  for  the 
performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents.  *  *  *  (3)  *  It  arrogates  new  power  by 
the  Government.'  So  do  all  quarantine  and  hygienic  regulations  and  laws  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  in  time  of  pestilence.  Now,  iterance  is  as  noxious  as  the 
most  offensive  nuisance  and  more  destructive  than  bodily  contagions.  Self-protection 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  society.  (4)  *  It  is  un-American  and  uuadapted  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions.' To  put  the  question  in  the  most  offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked. '  Would 
vou  have  a  policeman  drag  your  children  to  school  f '  I  answer,  yes,  if  it  will  prevent 
his  drag^ng  them  to  jail  a  few  years  hence.  But  this  law  in  our  land  would  invoke 
30  dragging  and  no  police-espionage  or  inquisitorial  searches." 

UNIFORMITY  OP    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The»want  of  uniformity  in  text-books  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  The  endless  variety  and  diversity  of  school-books  brought  to  Kansas 
with  the  children  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  find  their  way  into  the  schools 
as  so  many  disorganizers,  bidding  defiance  to  anything  like  classification  or  system. 
It  is  believed  that  so  long  as  this  evil  continues  will  the  schools  remain  comparatively 
valueless,  and  the  securing  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  and  holding  to  these  for 
some  years  at  least  will  prove  a  means  of  greatly  more  efficient  education. 

«    teachers'  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  present  law  relating  to  examinations  makes  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
many  of  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers.  Graduates  of  the  State  University  and 
agricultural  colle^,  as  well  as  those  of  other  institutions,  are  required  to  submit  to  an 
examination  as  olten  as  once  a  year  before  they  can  teach  a  school  in  one  of  the  rural 
districts,  while  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  State  normal  schools  serves  the  holder  as  a 
perpetual  legal  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
without  further  examination.  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  discrimination,  as  well 
as  to  insure  the  recognition  of  teaching  as  an  honorable  profession,  the  superintendent 
advises  the  establishment  of  a  State-board  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers  and  conferring  upon  them  diplomas  and  certificates  authorizing  them  to 
teach.  State-diplomas,  valid  during  the  life-time  of  the  holder,  should  bo  conferred 
upon  professional  teachers  of  liberal  culture^  who  have  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
State,  upon  their  passing  the  required  examination,  other  teachers,  upon  passing  the 
requisite  examination,  to  receive  certificates  of  two  grades,  that  of  the  highest  being 
valid  for  five  years  and  that  of  the  other  for  three,  such  diplomas  and  certihcates  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  for  all  other  examinations. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

"  Every  teacher  should  make  it  a  sacred  and  binding  duty  to  visit  all  the  families  in 
the  district  having  children  to  be  educated,  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  schooL  Absenteeism,  tru- 
ancy, and  tardiness,  the  bane  of  all  schools,  may  in  a  measure  be  broken  up  througn  this 
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system  of  yisitatioD.  There  is  uot  eDongh  of  Bchool-miseionary-work  done.  It  is  no 
1««8  the  dat  J  of  teachers  to  preach  school  than  to  teach  school.  The  teacher's  influence 
shoald  not  only  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  school-room,  bnt  should  pervade  the 
whole  district.  He  shoald  not  be  a  mere  pedagogue,  but  an  earnest  and  true  teacher, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Then  child,  parent,  and  citizen  will  hear  his  in-. 
stmctioDs  and  admit  his  power." 

CITY-SCHOOLS. 

The  only  city  from  which  special  returns  have  been  received  is  Topeka,  which  re- 
ports the  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  males,  1,007; 
femalee,  1,021— total,  2,028.  Number  of  colored  children  ot  the  same  years,  males,  91 ; 
females,  117 — total,  20B— total  of  white  and  colored,  2,236.  Number  of  primary  schools, 
6 ;  intermediate,  1 ;  high,  1.  Whole  number  of  scholars  registered  durine  the  year, 
1.519  in  the  primary  schools,  80  in  the  intermediate,  40  in  the  high — totiQ  registry, 
1.6^.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  first  class  was  812;  in  the  intermediate, 
44 ;  in  the  high,  23.  The  average  number  of  scholars  enrolled  was,  for  each  teacher, 
71 ;  the  average  number  belonging,  45 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  39,  the  total 
number  of  teachers  being  23.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $12,064.49 ;  the  com- 
parative cost  per  scholar  on  the  number  enrolled,  $7.36  :  on  the  average  number  belong- 
mg,  $11.54 ;  on  the  daily  attendance,  $13.72.  Classes  m  German  were  formed  in  all  the 
higher  and  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  at 
first  a  good  deg^ree  of  interest  in  the  new  study  was  manifested,  both  by  parents  and 
pupils ;  but,  after  the  excitement  of  novelty  wore  off,  this  was  not  well  sustained.  For 
the  rest,  the  only  general  evil  complained  of  is  tardiness ;  the  only  special  one,  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  away  from  the  studies  of  the  high  school  before  the  coarse  has  been 
gone  through. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  graded  schools  has  been  adopted  in  nine  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State.  The  superiority  of  this  system  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  super- 
intendent, and  its  advantages  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  It  secures  more  ample  grounds,  better  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  apparatus, 
&c;  (2)  more  suitable  and  better-qualified  teachers;  (3)  better  classinoation ;  (4) 
better  study  and  more  rapid  progress;  (5)  better  education  of  the  pupils j  (6)  high- 
ficbool-advantages ;  ^7)  cheaper  education ;  and  (8)  more  thorough  supervision. 

In  illustration  ot  the  superior  economy  of  graded  schools,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  city 
of  Leavenworth,  in  the  year  1856''59,  under  the  unclassified  schools,  it  cost  $5,207.55  to 
e<lQcate  423  pupils,  or  at  the  rate  of  $12.29  per  pupil;  while,  in  ]86;^-'63,  when  the 
Mbools  were  graded,  the  cost  was  only  $4.54  per  pupil. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high-school-departments  exist  in  connection  with  the  graded  schools  in  five  towns 
SDd  cities  of  the  State.  That  at  Independence  numbers  78  pupils,  30  males  and  48 
females ;  that  at  Atchison  only  5—3  males  and  2  females;  at  Lyndon,  84  pupils,  40  males 
and  44  females;  and  at  Topeka  47  pupils  are  engaged  in  high-school-studies.  At  Paola 
the  high-school-department  numbers  67 — 32  males  and  35  romales.  In  this  town  a  fine 
high-flchool-building  has  Just  been  completed,  costing  abo^t  $50,000.  Its  size  is  82  by 
^  feet ;  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  with  curved  ornamental  roof  of 
sUte  and  tin,  surmounted  by  cast-iron  cresting.  In  each  story  above  the  basement 
are  four  school-rooms,  twelve  in  all.  Three  sides  of  each  room  are  lined  with  black- 
boards. The  building  is  warmed  by  hot  air  from  four  furnaces,  situated  in  the  base- 
meDt,  and  is  well  ventilated  by  means  of  foul-alr-registers  connecting  with  the  venti- 
Uting  shafts  that  communicate  with  the  smoke-stacks. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  EBTPORIA. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  as  expressed  by  its  organic  act,  is  **  the  instruction  of 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  in  all  the  various  branches 
tbftt  pertain  to  a  good  common-school-education ;  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  the  arts 
of  bosbandry  and  agricultural  chemistrv ;  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States, 
aod  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.'' 

Tbe  school,  while  it  has  accomplished  and  is  still  acoomplishiuff  much  good  work,  is 
at  present  contending  with  two  serious  evils :  the  low  grade  of  scholarship  with  which 
pppila  enter  and  the  shortness  of  their  stay  at  school.  In  the  language  or  the  board  of 
liters,  "the  normal  school  is  doing  too  much  distriot-school-work.''  The  board  rec- 
ommends that  **  there  should  be  no  preparatory  work,  so  called,  done  in  the  normal 
Kbool  proper,  but  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  faculty  be  devoted  to  purely  nor- 
nial  work.  High-salaried  professors  occupied  with  mere  children  in  knowledge  form 
»  fraud  upon  the  State." 

Ine  prime  aim  of  the  institution  is,  as  its  name  imports,  to  prepare  teachers  for  school- 
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work,  and  in  the  nonnal  department — for  it  is  only  that  at  present — students  take  % 

g ledge  tbat  it  is  their  purpose  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
[ansas. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  190,  of  whom  72  were  males 
and  118  females.  There  were  only  2  griuluates.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  former 
years  are  doing  noble  work  in  the  educational  field  in  the  State,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  not  many  more  such. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $50,000,  to  which  sum  the  city  of  Em- 
poria added  $10,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  which  is  now  almost  completed. 
The  basement  is  of  dressed  stone ;  the  main  walls  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  coins,  with 
door-  and  window-embellishments  of  the  same  material,  anording  a  pleasant  contrast, 
and  giving  the  building  an  imposing  appearance.    The  dimensions  are  76  by  125  feet. 

8TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  LEAVENWORTH. 

This  school  is  under  the  management  of  aboard  of  twelve  directors,  nine  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  Leavenworth  board  of  education,  the  remaining  three  beins  choften 
from  the  State-at-large.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  enrollinent  iu 
the  normal  classes,  during  the  year  now  closing,  was  65  pupils,  of  whom  5  were  in  tbe 
senior,  3  in  the  middle,  23  in  the  practicing,  and  34  in  the  preparatory  class. 

QUINDARO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  opened 
September  11, 1672.  The  number  of  students  has  graduaUy  increased  from  6  to  up- 
wards of  50.  Want  of  home-culture  and  means  renders  this  work  peculiarly  difficult 
Students  need  a  hisher  preparatory  training.  The  students  enrolled  thus  far  have 
all  been  residents  of  Quindaro  township.  Applicants  from  other  points  for  admission 
could  not  be  received,  as  there  were  no  boarding-accommodations  in  the  place.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  establish  a  boarding-house  near  the  school-baUdiDg, 
where  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  week. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  KANSAS. 

This  institution  crowns  and  completes  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The 
department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  supplements  the  public  schools  iu  giving 
the  higher  education  and  culture  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  free 
institutions,  its  course  embracing  a  classic,  a  scientific,  and  an  engineer-school  of 
training.    In  it  every  child  in  Kansas  is  offered  a  full  and  free  education. 

It  has  ten  professors  and  two  subordinate  instructors. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  collegiate  ^ear  1872-73  was  27*2, 
73  of  whom  belonged  to  the  collegiate  department,  an  increase  in  that  department  of 
11  over  the  previousyear,  while  the  total  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  only  19  over 
the  previous  year.    The  graduating  class  numbered  4,  of  whom  1  was  a  lady. 

Tne  colleges  under  denominational  influences  reporting  are :  (1)  Baker  University, 
at  Baldwin  City ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  founded  in  1857 ;  its  g^duates,  since  organiza- 
tion, numbering  6—4  gentlemen  and  2  ladies.  (2)  College  of  the  Sisters  df  Bethany, 
Topeka,  not  included  m  the  following  table ;  Protestant-Episcopal :  formerly  the  Epis- 
copal Female  Seminary;  chartered  in  1870  with  college-powers,  and  known  by  its  prce- 
ent  collegiate  name  since  1872 ;  an  institution  with  9  professors  and  teachers  (3  males 
and  6  females)  and  75  students,  of  whom  11  are  in  the  collegiate  course,  16  in  a  partial 
course,  and  48  in  the  preparatory.  This  college,  having  primary,  preparatory,  and  col- 
legiate departments,  is  designed  especially  to  train  young  ladies  for  any  position  they 
may  be  called  to  fill.  (3)  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison ;  Roman  Cathobc ;  chartered 
in  June,  1868.  Of  its  95  male  pupils  in  the  preparatory  department,  65  are  specifically 
said  to  be  preparing  for  college-classes.  (4 )  St.  Mary's  College ;  Roman  Catholic  This 
college,  it  is  stated,  **  has  only  been  established  about  four  years,  has  had  to  struggle 
against  a  great  many  difficulties,  and  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  to  have  any  under-gradnates.^ 
(5)  Washburn  College,  Topeka ;  Congregational ;  incorporated  in  February,.1865.  It 
owns  160  acres  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  State-house,  on  40  acres  of  which  a 
college-building  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  April,  1874.  (6)  Highland  University,  at  Highland,  chartered  in  1858, 
has,  besides  the  regular  collegiate,  a  scientific  and  a  ladies'  course,  the  latter  compris- 
ing the  mental,  moral,  physical,  biblical,  rhetoric,  and  historic  studies  of  the  regular 
course,  with  a  part  of  the  regular  mathematic  course,  and  Latin  and  Greek  tbroagh 
the  sophomore-year.  The  degree  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  course  is  M.  A., 
(maid  of  arts.) 

The  returns  from  these  institutions,  which  here  follow,  are  for  the  outumn  of  1873: 
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*  Ten  acret  with  building  at  one  point  and  forty  acrei  with  main  building  and  a  small  obMrvatory  at 
another,  near  Lawrence, 
t  Seventy -two  sections  of  land  and  $10,300  in  bonds. 

KANSAS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  leadiDg  object  of  this  society  is  the  prosecation  of  the  State-survey  to  its  final  com- 
pletion. Two  preliminary  reports  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction  and  a  large 
amoant  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  different  members  of  the  society.  Most  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  State  are  in  active  co-operation  or  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  the  organization. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  near  Manhattan,  on  a  farm  containing  415  acres,  nearly 
all  under  fence  and  cultivation,  the  land  afibrding  all  the  varieties  ofKansas  soil.  The 
college  offers  four  courses  of  studjr,  viz :  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  military  science, 
and  literature.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven  gentlemen-professors — including  the  pre- 
ident — and  three  ladies.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
IS/l-'T^  was  200,  of  whom  113  were  gentlemen  and  67  ladies.  The  graduates  for  that 
year  were  three — two  gentlemen  and  a  lady. 

Arrangements  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  lady  students  are  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted, tne  lack  of  suitable  buildings  preventing  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
kitchen,  laboratory,  a  dairy,  photographic  gallery,  and  engraving-room.  The  literary 
course,  however,  provides  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  commercial  law,  the  sew- 
iog-room  furnishes  practice  upon  the  more  popular  sewing-machines  and  the  printing- 
room  in  type-setting. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Two  of  these,  situated  at  Topeka  and  Leavenworth,  report  3  teachers  and  376 
papils. 

Statistical  summary  of  a  professional  school. 
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BEFORM-SCHOOL. 

A  strong  public  soDtiment  has  grown  np  in  many  sections  of  the  State  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  reform-school  for  juvenile  offenders.  The  larger  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State  are  infested  with  a  dangerous  class  of  street-boys,  already  familiar  with 
all  forms  of  iniquity.  It  often  occurs  that  these  youths,  mere  children  in  age,  are  ar- 
rested by  officers  of  the  law  and  sentenced  to  prison,  where  they  are  confined  with  old 
and  hardened  criminals,  under  whose  read^  tuition  they  soon  become  adepts  in  dime, 
and  only  too  anxiously  await  their  release  in  order  to  practice  their  nefarious  aot^uiie- 
ments.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  it  would  be  much  better  and  more  economic  for 
the  State  to  institute  measures  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  the  reformation  of  Juve- 
nile offenders  and  the  industrial  education  ot  these  children  of  poverty  and  ne^ecA, 
than  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  Justice  hardened  criminals  after  years  of  plunder  and 
viHainy.  It  is  not  held  enough  to  loosen  the  hands  of  these  young  ofienders  from 
vice  by  reformation ;  the  aim  is  to  do  more :  to  fasten  them  to  the  implements  of  indus- 
try and  honest  toil  and  teach  them,  amid  reformatory  influences,  how  to  secure  in 
lawful  ways  an  entirely  lawful  livelihood. 

8TATE-LIBRABT. 

From  the  report  of  the  State-librarian  for  the  year  ended  December  12,  1872,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  at  that  date  8,473  volumes  in  the  library,  there  having  been 
an  increase  of  1,116  during  the  year ;  of  these,  500  were  by  purchase,  80  by  donation, 
and  the  remainder  were  received  in  exchange  for  State-documents,  laws,  and  sn^reme- 
court-reports,  all  the  States  but  one  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  Territories  re- 
ciprocating. There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  the  purchase  of  new  books 
Twenty-eight  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  received,  files  of  which  are  preserved. 

KANSAS  IKSTITUTION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  fifth  report  of  this  asylum,  published  in  January,  1873,  states  that  the  number 
of  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  26,  and  that  all  are  steadily  advancing.  A  year  of  prev- 
alent sickness  has  given  occasion  for  special  instruction  with  respect  to  bathine,  diet, 
ventilation,  exercise,  and  other  methods  of  preserving  health,  while  training  in  letters, 
numbers,  music,  industrial  occupations,  go<^  manners,  and  Tight  morals  has  gone  con- 
tinuously on.  The  leading  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  olind  youth  of  the  State 
such  a  measure  and  kind  of  education  as  may  fit  them  to  sustain  themselves,  if  needful, 
and  to  be  useful,  intelligent,  moral,  and  pleasing  members  of  the  circles  and  communi- 
ties into  which  they  may  be  thrown.  Hence  a  fair  measure  of  general  culture  is  im- 
parted, with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanical  employments,  music  and  morals  com- 
ing in  to  supplement  and  crown  the  whole. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  address  at  this  was  from  the  State-superintendent,  Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty, 
upon  "The  changes  required  in  the  school-law."  His  suggestions,  essentially  the  same 
as  those  recommended  in  his  report,  were  discussed  by  the  association  and  generally  ap- 
proved. Prof.  J.  W.  Homer  considered  the  question  *^  How  can  the  State  secure  trained 
teachers  t"  To  supply  the  State  with  a  full  quota  upon  the  present  plan  he  asserted 
would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $75,000.  In  addition  to  those  now  in  opera- 
tion, he  therefore  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  subordinate  grade  of  normal  schools, 
with  shorter  courses  of  study,  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers, to  be  Jointly  supported  by  the  State  and  the  counties.  This  would  assimilate  the 
State-method  of  training  teachers  to  the  system  now  pursued  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  has  produced  the  most  encouraging  results.  Such  schools,  he  asserted,  could  be 
carried  on  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  annually,  as,  being  managed  by  the  county-superintend- 
ent, one  teacher,  assisted  by  the  graduating  cl^,  woiud  be  sufficient.  Pror.  Homer's 
plan  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  association. 

Addresses  were  delivered  on  **  The  relation  of  the  denominational  college  to  the  pub- 
lie  schools,'' "  The  orderly  development  of  the  mind,^  and  "  Culture  and  civilization." 

It  was  resolved  to  transfer  the  editorial  and  financial  management  of  the  Kansas 
Educational  Journal  to  individual  control,  said  Journal  remaining  the  organ  of  the 
association. 

The  officers  of  the  association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  president,  J.  W. 
Homer,  of  Chetopa j  vice-presidents,  the  county-superintendents  of  the  State ;  record- 
ing secretary,  S.  B.  Lemon,  of  Independence ;  corresponding  secretary,  S.  M.  Gaston,  of 
Lawrence;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  A.Monroe,  of  Atchison ;  executive  committee, William 
Wheeler  of  Ottawa,  G.  W.  Hoss  of  Emporia,  R.  H.  Jackson  of  Atchison,  Miss  Collins 
of  Iowa,  and  Prof.  Frank  H.  Snow  of  Lawrence. 
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County. 


Name. 


Poit^ffloe. 


Allen 

Ao<lerson 

Atchison 

Barton........ 

BOliDgs 

Bourbon 

Brown........ 

Badcr 

Chase 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Cload 

Coffey 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Darfa 

IHekuwon 

Doniphan 

Doa^aa 

EUU 

Elltworth 

PraaUin 

O-eeawood... 
Harrey....... 

Howard 

Jarkaon 

JeflerMHi...... 

Jewell 

JohoMm 

Labette 

Laareaworth  . 
Lineola 


Lyon 

Marion 

Marriiall 

MePberton.... 

Miami 

MheheU 

Morrii 

MootfOOBry .. 

Nemaha 

Veotbo 

0««» 

Otboma 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Pottawatamie. 
nmitiw 


BapQhUe. 
Rice. 


KOey.. 
Rooka. 


Saline  . 


Shawnee. 


Smith 

Wahaonaee.. 
WaaUofton. 

Wilson , 

Wftodaon.... 
Wyandotte.. 


Oraaaon  De  Witt 

AmoaRiee 

J.  EL  Remsborg , 

J.  A.  MeOlellon 

David  W.MUla 

Joaeph  H.  Lawhead.... 

RCCbaae 

8.  L.  Roberda 

J.G.Winne 

Joa.  A.  Murray 

J.T.Dodaon 

Samuel  Doran 

George  N.  McConneU  . 

T.A.WUkinion 

S.T.MeClare 

laaae  Jaoobtu 

D.R.  Emery 

DeloaD.Roae 

S.  H.Oaaton 

Jolin  Oorea 

William  Meichner 

PhUetna  Falea 

George  H.  Marts 

P.  8.  Fata 

H.H.Wella , 

R.M.Cook 

J.REameat 

T.  J.  Patterson 

B.  F.  McFarland 

Mary  Higby 

J.  P.  Banaerman 

J.  C.  Wright 

G.W.Botkln 

Charlea  Carenesa 

Mra.  C.  J.  Sharon 

Alviniaa  Jeffera 

Philip  Wlckersham  ... 

LJ.  Baniater 

John  D.  MitcheU 

J.  E.Minney 

N.Baaa 

J.  D.  Sammona 

8.  Winfleld 

L.  J.  Sawyer 

J.T.  Sazton 

A.BCroaby 

H.  Booth 

Charlea  T.  Shipp 

A.  Hitchcock 

Taylor  FUck 

A.  D.  Marble 

Robert  D.  Stephenaon. 

J.F.BIlUnga 

J.M.Park 

H.CBibbard 

William  Biahop 

Albert  Emeraon 

D.  J.  Evana 

Tbomaa  H.  Maaon 

.Edmund  Hall 

W.  S.  MeCormick 

G.J.  Main 

William  a  Shirley.... 

J.  L.  Gilbert 

W.  W.  Dickinaon 


lola. 

Gamott 

Atchison. 

Great  Bend. 

Almena. 

Oaaga. 

Hiawatha. 

El  Dorado. 

Saffbrd. 

Colnmbna. 

Wakefield. 

Concordia. 

Borlfaigton. 

Winfleld. 

Girard. 

Junction  City. 

Abilene. 

Troy. 

Lawrence. 

Haye  City. 

Ellsworth. 

Ottawa. 

Eureka. 

Newton. 

Peru. 

Holton. 

Oskaloosa. 

Jewell  City. 

Olathe. 

Oswego. 

Leavenworth. 

Cedron. 

Mound  City. 

Emporia. 

Marion  Center. 

Irving. 

Roxbury. 

Paola. 

Cawker  City. 

Council  Grove. 

Independence. 

Seneca. 

Osaffe  Mission. 

Buriingame. 

Corinth. 

Lindsay. 

Lamed. 

Louisville. 

PhiUipsburg. 

Hutchinson. 

BelleviUe. 

Brookdale. 

Manhattan. 

Stockton. 

Bunker  Hill 

Salina. 

Wichita. 

Topeka. 

Belle  Plain. 

Cedarville. 

Wilmington. 

Waahington. 

Fredonia. 

Bramlette. 

Wyandotte. 
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KENTUCKY. 

P^om  report  of  Hoxl  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State-snperintendent  of  public  initraction,  for  the  nrhniafr 

tic  year  ended  June  30,  IbTd.] 

The  foUowlDg  is  the  estimate  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1873 : 

6CHOOL-FUKD. 

A  statement  of  moneys  which  may  he  expected  to  he  ptUd  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1873,  sul^eot  to  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  viz  : 

Amount  of  revenue,  1872,  as  per  valuation  of  1871,  at  20  cents $852, 645  41 

Amounts  of  delinquents  relisted  with  sherifGs 75,000  00 

927,645  41 

Less  sherifis' commissions,  &o $105,000  00 

Paid  previous  to  Ist  July,  1872 62  36 

105,062  30 

Total 822,583  05 

From  interest  on  State-school-bonds 79,620  00 

From  Bank  of  Ashland 1,000  00 

FromBankof  Kentucky 6,000  00 

From  Commercial  Bank  of  Kentucky 7,500  00 

From  Farmers' Bank  of  Kentucky 8,500  00 

From  Farmers' and  Drovers' Bank 900  00 

From  tax  on  billiards 2,000  00 

From  tax  on  doffS 1,500  00 

From  Bank  of  Snelbyville 950  00 

i^omsheriffs'  old  balances 20,000  00 

Total 950,553  05 

Balance  in  Treasury  1st  July,  1 872,  not  transferred $177, 168  00 

Deficit  1st  July,  1872 150,295  23 

26,872  77 

Total 977,425  82 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  unpaid  school-drafts  for  the  year 
1872, 1st  July,  1872 $15,000  00 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  $822,583.05  to  cover  balance  un- 
collected 1st  July,  1873  50,000  00 

65,000  00 

Total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  1st  July,  1873 912, 425  82 

The  interest  on  county-school- bonds  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimates. 

EDUCATIONAL  PBOGRESS. 

The  school-year  1872-73  was  a  year  of  substantial  progress  in  every  department  of 
the  common-school-system.  With  but  rare  exceptions,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
and  correspondence  of  the  superintendent's  office  bear  evidence  of  a  great  educational 
revival,  pervading  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Teachers' Institute,  the  addresses  of  the  superintendent  and  of  those  representative 
men  whom  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  as  advocates  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  pub- 
lic attention  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  arrested.  Probably  never  before  did  the 
subject  in  Kentucky  have  such  vijs^orous  presentation  before  the  people  as  during  the 
past  summer.  In  addition  to  a  widely-diffused  canvass,  engaged  in  by  the  superintend- 
ent, speaking  at  the  great  centers  of  influence  and  population,  such  men  as  Hon. 
James  B.  McCreary,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Hargis,  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge,  and  General 
Frank  Walford  lent  their  powerful  advocacy  to  the  cause  by  encouraging  the  teachers 
and  stimulating  the  timid  and  skeptical  to  a  more  courageous  and  confident  develop- 
ment. Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  almost  every  county,  with  large  attendance. 
The  increased  interest  in  the  common  schools  is  further  indicated  by  the  pressing 
demand  for  the  professional  training  of  instructors.  From  every  quarter  there  has 
been  a  cry  for  the  building  of  more  convenient  school-houses,  provided  with  better 
seats  and  apparatus  than  the  old  ones,  and  many  such  have  been  erected. 
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PEdlNISHED  PRO-RATA  DISTRIBUTION. 

Daring  the  Bohool-year  ended  Jnne31, 1873,  the  pro-rata  to  each  pupil  child  was  $2.20, 
Trhile,  for  the  school-year  ending  June  30, 1874,  it  will  bo  but  $1.60.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  diminution  are :  first,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  10,763  in  the  number  of 
papil-children  rei>orted,  consequently  the  pro-rata  to  each  pupil-child  must  be  corre- 
spondingly diminished ;  secondly,  the  annual  revenue  from  the  tax  of  20  cents  on  the 
$100  has  fallen  short  of  1871-72  by  $45,307.91 :  thirdly,  while  there  was  in  that  year 
relisted  with  the  sheriff  the  sum  of  $75,000,  due  from  delinquents  the  current  year, 
there  has  been  only  $30,000  from  that  source,  making  a  difference  of  $45,000;  fourthly, 
the  auditor  in  1871-^  made  an  overestimate  of  $150,000,  which  must  be  deducted 
from  the  revenue  of  1872-73  to  liquidate  matured  school-claims,  as  provided  for  by  the 
law ;  and,  fifthly,  the  dividends  from  bank-stocks  have  been  $1,550  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENT. 

B^  the  revenue-laws,  sheriffs  are  not  required  to  pay  the  taxes  into  the  treasury 
vntil  the  month  of  April,  and,  by  adding  5  per  cent.,  they  may  even  be  retained  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,  while  the  law  requires  payments  of  teachers  to  be  made  upon 
the  10th  of  January,  of  April,  and  of  July.  Money  being  worth  10  per  cent.,  (and  on 
short  loans  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest,)  payment  is  often  delayed ;  and,  if  a  specula- 
tion is  on  hand  whicn  promises  a  handsome  return,  it  is  recovered  only  by  annoying 
and  tedious  processes  of  law.  The  apportionment  of  the  superintendent  is  made  upon  a 
statement  furnished  him  by  the  auditor  of  moneys  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  year.  A  sad  result  of  the  present  system,  which, 
while  requiring  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  paid  out  on  January  10,  gives  the  ofii- 
cars  intrusted  with  its  collection  until  April  or  June  to  pay  it  into  the  treasury,  is  the 
sQspension  of  payments  to  needy  teachers,  who,  in  some  cases,  have  been  omiged  to 
sell  their  claims  at  a  serious  discount,  in  order  to  obtain  present  relief.  Rather  than 
have  any  such  suspension  aj^n  occur,  the  superintendent  recommends  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking-fund  should  be  authorized  by  the  assembly  to  borrow  the 
money  for  a  few  months,  until  the  taxes  can  be  collected. 

THE  FXTTURE. 

"Hie  superintendent  says  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  no  further  falling-ofl 
of  the  receipts,  and  that  in  the  year  1873-74  no  deductions  will  have  to  be  made  from 
the  current  revenue  of  the  year  in  consequence  of  an  overestimate  the  previous  year. 
This  alone,  assuming  the  revenue  toremain  the  same,  will  enable  the  superintendent 
to  advance  the  per-capita  to  ^.  The  falling  off  for  1873  will  excite  so  much  dis- 
cussion that  the  general  assembly  will  have  its  attention  thoroughly  directed  to  the 
finances,  and  it  is  hoped  will  develop  some  plan  by  which  the  actual  valuation  of 
property  can  be  arrived  at.    The  discouragement,  therefore,  he  thinks,  is  temporary. 

Kentucky  is  Just  beginning  to  develop  its  vast  mineral  resources,  and  its  decline  in 
landed  wealth  will  soon  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  riches  of  the  mines  and 
forests.  Bailroads  are  piercing  the  hitherto  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  its  mountains  and 
bringing  their  hidden  stores  of  wealth  into  the  market.  Many  who  have  long  lived  on 
barren  hiUs,  gathering  a  scanty  subsistence  from  an  unfriendly  soil,  will  soon  have  the 
means  of  plenty  ready  at  their  doors.  For  a  half  century  these  honest  and  hardy 
monntaineers  have  roamed  their  native  hills,  overgrown  with  the  grandest  timber,  and 
with  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth  beneath  their  feet,  but  with  no  agencies  at  com- 
mand to  transport  the  growths  of  their  forests  and  the  crystallizations  of  their  mines 
to  the  market.  A  new  day  is  dawning  on  them.  The  sons  of  these  men  will  become 
rich:  population  will  flow  into  these  sparselv-settled  districts ;  and  they  will  vie  with 
the  fertile  agricultural  counties  in  all  the  elements  of  a  solid  prosperity,  and  in  their 
turn  re-enforce  the  treasury  of  common  schools  with  funds  that  snail  make  every  wilder- 
ness of  the  State  reloice. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  more  money  is  needed  the  patrons  in  each  school-district  should 
supply  it  by  subscriptions,  and  thus  tide  the  bark  of  education  over  the  shoals,  by 
lifuBg  the  gate  of  a  generous  private  enterprise.* 

IMPROYXMENT  IN  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Under  the  efficient  agency  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  the  qualifications  of  instructors, 
as  a  class,  have  been  substantially  improved,  and  more  carefulness  in  the  granting  of 
certificates  has  been  exercised  by  commissioners  and  examiners.  It  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult now  than  formerly  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  Kentucky.  The  number  of 
applicants  offering  and  the  higher  standard  established  for  qualifications  constitute 
two  facts  contributing  to  the  result.    An  increased  demand  for  competent  teachers 

*  ^noe  the  preparation  of  this  abstract,  the  annooncenienthaa  been  made  that,  in  conseqaonoe  of  the 
finaadal  tnmbles  in  the  Hall,  many  of  the  poblio  schools  have  bad  to  bo  dosed  from  lack  of  ftmds  for 
their  support.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  bo  only  temporary. 
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and  a  willingness  to  pav  tbem  more  remnnerative  wages  are  operating  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  many  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  this  honorable  occnpation.  The  teaob^ 
who  does  not  see  fit,  by  industrioos  study,  to  quicken  his  pace,  is  left  behind  in  tbe 
race  and  is  dropped  from  the  roll  of  aspirants  for  employment  in  the  schools.  Districts 
that  two  years  ago  were  willing  to  employ  the  poorest  teachers,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
are  now  anxious  to  engage  the  services  of  tbe  best,  at  an  outlay  to  some  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  talents  employed. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Several  of  the  larger  towns  have  either  established,  or  are  agitating  the  question  of 
establishing,  gradea  schools,  and  in  some  others  there  has  been  a  reconstruction  of  ex- 
isting systems,  which  will  prove  of  material  benefit. 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

District'taxaUon.—ThiB  takes  the  place  of  the  "  rat^-feature  "  of  the  old  law.  The 
levying  of  a  rate  hereafter  will  be  illegaL  The  will  of  the  people  is  clearly  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  polls  as  to  whether  or  not  they  favor  a  district-tax  in  aid  of  the  common 
school  therein.  The  vote  must  be  taken  at  the  annual  election  for  trustees,  on  tbe 
first  Saturday  in  July.  The  tax  cannot  exceed  25  cents  in  any  one  year  on  each  $100 
worth  of  taxable  property.  It  can  only  be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  (1)  the 
purchasing  of  a  site  for  a  district-school-house;  (2)  the  building,  repairing,  or  fur- 
nishing of  the  district-school-house ;  and  (3)  the  better  payment  of  the  salaiy  of  the 
teacher  or  for  the  extension  of  the  free  school  for  a  longer  term  than  five  months. 

Tax  for  graded  «c*ooto.— Cities  desiring  to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools  can,  by 
a  vote  of  the  majority,  tax  their  citizens,  not  exceeding  30  cents  in  any  one  year  oa 
the  |100  worth  of  taxable  property. 

Board  of  education,— Formenj,  the  board  consisted  of  the  attorney-general,  secretary 
of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  To  these  have  been  skdded  two 
professional  educators,  who,  together  with  the  superintendent,  constitute  a  standing 
committee  to  prepare  rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  also  to  recommend  a  proper  course  of  study  and  suitable  series  of 
text-books  to  be  adopted  at  discretion  by  the  county-board  of  examiners. 

State  Teachers^  Association. — ^The  superintendent  may  print  the  proceedings  of  this 
in  his  arnual  reports.    No  provision  existed  heretofore  to  publish  its  minutes. 

Commissioners, — ^No  change  has  been  made  in  the  qualifications  for  the  ofllce  of  com- 
missioner, except  that  *'  he  shall  be  competent  to  examine  the  teachers  who  shall 
apply  to  teach  the  schools  in  the  county."  Formerly,  a  teacher  of  a  common  school 
was  ineligible,  but  this  disability  has  been  removed. 

Teachers^  institutes,— ^yery  teacher  must  attend  or  forfeit  his  certificate,  unless  satis- 
factory excuse  is  rendered  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  recommends  that  the 
law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  institutes  may  be  held  at  the  time  of  year  he  may 
deem  best  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  attendance  of  teachers.  The  law  prescribes 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  teacher  attending,  if  his  school  is  in  session,  is 
allowed  the  time  he  is  engaged,  provided  the  term  be  not  longer  than  six  days.  If  the 
institute  is  held  during  any  other  months  of  the  year,  he  loses  the  time  from  his  school- 
term. 

Lihrary, — ^None  of  the  school-revenues  derived  from  general  taxation  shall  ever  here- 
after be  used  to  purchase  books,  maps,  or  charts  for  the  library. 

School-houses.— The  new  law,  although  not  up  to  the  views  presented  by  the  superin- 
tendent, is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  authorized 
by  article  two  can  be  applied  to  purchasing  a  site  for  a  school-house,  or  the  building, 
repairing,  or  furnishing  of  one.  Before,  except  in  counties  where  there  were  special 
acts,  a  school-house  hcwi  to  be  built  by  private  subscriptions,  and  but  few  could  be 
found  who  regarded  it  sufficiently  their  business  to  canvass  the  district  for  the  neees- 
sary  funds.  Before,  the  trustee  had  no  power  to  condemn  land  for  a  site.  This  power, 
in  the  revised  laws,  is  clearly  conferred  and  the  mode  of  exercising  it  is  plainly  set 
forth.  There  are  now  three  ways  by  which  a  school-house  may  be  built:  (1)  by  a  dis- 
trict-tax, not  to  exceed  25  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  taxable  property  in  any  one  year; 
(2)  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  a  district  approving  a  commissioner's  condemnation  of 
an  old  school-house,  and  the  trustee  therein  levying  a  capitation-tax  of  $2  upon  each 
male  in  the  district  over  21  years  of  age;  or  (3)  by  the  labor  of  the  citizens  of  a  district 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  furnish,  upon  application,  elevations,  plans,  and 
specifications  of  model  schoot-honses,  of  which  he  has  a  number  on  band. 

The  advanced  legislation  of  the  year  having  thus  provided  a  way  by  which  local  ne- 
cessity and  pride  can  erect  a  house  commensurate  with  its  wants  and  ambition,  the 
hope  18  expressed  that  ere  long  every  village  will  be  adorned  with  a  temple  of  learn- 
ing, and  every  neighborhood  point  the  passing  stranger,  without  a  blush  of  shame,  to 
the  place  where  the  business  of  education  is  carried  on. 
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FURTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOI/-LAW. 

As  before  stated,  there  has  been  embarrassment  respecting  the  payment  of  teachers 
under  the  old  law.  that  law  requiring  a  portion  of  the  payment  to  be  made  in  January* 
while  the  ofiScers  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  money  had  until  April  or  June 
to  pay  it  into  the  treasury.  A  circular  of  the  superintendent,  dated  December  10, 1873, 
statea  that  a  bill  was  at  that  time  pending  before  the  State-senate  which  proposes  to 
relieve  the  school-system  from  the  embarrassments  incident  to  this  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  revenue-laws  and  the  time  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers. 

Another  circular  of  the  saperintendent,  dated  December  17, 1873,  and  addressed  to 
the  commissioners  of  common  schools,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  act  of  the  State- 
legislature,  gives  the  substance  of  said  act  as  follows : 

**A  school-district  containing  50  and  more  census-children  can  have  for  the  current 
school-year  a  school  taught  for  four  months,  and  a  district  containing  less  than  GO 
pupils,  a  school  for  two  and  a  half  months,  if  a  m^ority  of  the  trustees  agree  thereto. 
The  same  money  will  be  paid  for  a  four-months  school  as  would  have  been  paid  for  a 
five-inonths  school,  and  for  a  two-and-one-half-monlhs  school  that  would  have  been 
paid  for  a  three-months  school.  The  trustees  and  the  teacher  are  the  parties  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  equitable  to  all  parties.  Schools  taught  half  out  by  January  10 
will  receive  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  the  district  and  the  other  payments  will 
remain  as  provided  in  the  new  laws,  viz :  February  15,  May  15,  and  July  1.*' 

The  new  school-laws  are  now  operative  in  every  respect  except  as  modified  by  the 
special  act  accompanying  the  circular,  and  commissioners  will  pay  the  money  directly  %o 
teachers. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  VENTILATION. 

The  average  school-rooms  are  said  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  facilities  for  supplying  the 
pupils  with  the  proper  diet  of  sweet,  unadulterated  air.  '*  Many  a  teacher,''  sa^s  the 
superintendent,  '*  goes  with  birch  or  ferule  among  stupid  pupils  in  the  vain  conceit  that 
he  is  establishing  discipline,  when,  if  he  would  let  in  the  air  of  heaven,  the  demon  of  drow- 
siness would  take  swift  wing,  and  he  would  do  for  his  scholars  what  leagues  of  switches 
cannot  do.  Sunlight,  also  a  great  hygienic  agency,  not  only  affords  the  eye  its  full 
supply  of  natural  aliment,  but  is  energetic  in  dissipating  the  fever-breeding  air  that 
lo^ls  the  atmosphere  of  a  shaded  room.  More  sunshine  is  needed.  Every  scnool-room 
should  have  one  or  more  windows  on  each  of  its  four  sides  and  every  class-room  should 
be  open  to  the  outside  air,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  sunned  and  ventilated.  The  degree 
and  direction  of  light  should  be  regulated  by  means  of  blinds,  which  should  be  green, 
the  color  most  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  At  recesses  and  before  and  after  school,  the  blinds 
should  be  opened  to  admit  direct  sunlight,  the  purifying  effect  of  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  keep  the  school-room  healthy.'' 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED.  PEOPLE. 

The  superintendent  reiterates  the  views  expressed  in  previous  reports  to  the  effect 
that  education  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  says  that  if  the  foundation  upon  which  a  free  government  rests 
be  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people— which  is  the  only  proposition  that  can 
be  argued  to' a  successful  conclusion — then,  since  the  negro  has  become  an  elector,  it 
is  the  dictate  of  duty  and  of  self-interest  to  consider  how  he  may  be  trained  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship.  Opposed,  like  most  southerners,  to  mixing  the  races  in  the  schools, 
he  thinks  that  the  present  school-fund,  clearly  voted  and  dedicated  for  the  education 
of  the  whites,  should  not  be  invaded,  but  that  a  new  and  entirely  independent  fund 
and  system  should  be  created  for  the  colored  people.  The  subject  is  involved  in  diffi- 
culties, but  these  only  add  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  its  consideration  by  legisla- 
tive wisdom.  Meanwhile  the  education  of  the  colored  race  progresses,  about  1,000 
colored  children  in  Louisville  alone  having  the  benefit  of  four  good  schools,  with  a 
large  high  school,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place.* 

*The  report  of  tbo  committee  on  colored  public  schools  in  Loaiiyille.  November  37,  1873,  is  as  follows : 
**  The  eastern,  weRtem.  and  Portland  scbooln  were  opened  in  September  with  10  teachers,  the  total  enroll- 
iDent  for  the  month  being  795,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  5U1.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1873,  the 
b<«ntiftil  central  school  was  opened,  and  at  the  close  of  th&  month  the  total  enrollment  for  all  the  schools  was 
\:M7.  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,163,  14  teachers  being  employed.  For  the  month  of  November 
the  total  enrollment  was  l,.'i95,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,154,  and  19  teachers." 

LATER  OS  EDUCATI0.<V  07  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

As  this  report  goes  to  the  press  news  comes  firom  Ken'ncky  that  a  bill  for  the  edncationof  the  colored  popnla- 
tion  of  the  State  has  become  a  law.  Thiit  provides  for  taxing  tbe  colored  citizens  80  cents  on  the  $100  for 
tf^nd  which  b  a?so  to  receive  a  pro-rata  share  of  interest  in  whatever  the  Commonwealth  may  collect  from 
the  United  States  Government  on  account  of  i*B  war^claimii.  Tbe  fand  Ihns  formed  Is,  according  to  the  bill, 
to  bo  appropriated  to  the  furtherance  of  education  for  the  colored  race  in  schools  distinct  from  those  for  whites. 
Tbe  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  put  in  charge.  The  school-commissioners  are  charged  with  all  tbe 
inWet  to  tho  colored  children  that  they  now  perform  for  whites.  Each  school  for  the  former  Is  to  have  a 
colored  trustee,  and  teaebers  arc  t^  have  the  same  qnaiitications  am  are  reqnired  for  white  schools,  "subject  to 
mch  variations  as  the  com'Uissioner  of  comaion  ncUools  for  tho  couuty  muy  ihiuk  proper  to  suit  the  demand 
of  any  particular  district." 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDAifCE. 

The  county-commissioners,  iu  numbers  surprising  to  the  superintendent,  advoc&ie 
the  passage  of  a  law  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  schooL 
It  would  seem  logical  that,  if  the  State  claims  the  right  to  tax  the  childless  man  %o 
furnish  a  fund  to  educate  other  people's  children,  it  holds  in  its  hands  the  correspond- 
ing right  to  compel  those  people  to  utilize  the  fund  in  the  improvement  of  those  who, 
ignorant  as  well  as  learned,  are  the  horn  heirs  to  all  the  franchises  of  citizenship.  The 
State  does  not  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  merely  to  confer  a 
benefit  upon  an  individual  or  a  class,  but  en^ges  in  the  work  of  popular  education 
for  her  own  protection,  as  a  fundamental  civil  duty,  and  caunot  afford  to  be  indiffer- 
ent OS  to  whether  or  not  her  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the  civic  advantages  afforded 
by  her  munificent  patronage  of  common  schools. 

ABSTRACT  OP  COUNTY-REPORTS. 

In  Ballard  County,  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  term  of  six  days  in  June,  well  attended, 
And  reputed  a  success.  In  Bath,  the  same.  In  Boyd,  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
education,  and  several  new  school-houses  built.  In  Breathitt,  most  of  the  school- 
houses  repaired  and  several  new  ones  built.  In  Callaway,  the  institute  '*  a  splendid 
success,"  a  new  frame  school-house  built,  and  a  $5,000  normal  institute  erected,  but 
much  embarrassment  experienced  from  frequent  changes  of  the  lines  of  school-dis- 
tricts. In  Campbell,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  class  of  teachers,  and  a  teachers' 
institute  in  August,  lareely  attended.  In  Casey,  a  teachers'  institute  for  three  days, 
and  attended  by  43  teachers,  agai  nst  25  last  year.  Poor  school-houses  much  complained 
of.  In  Clarke,  a  great  awakening  to  educational  interests  evinced  in  seeking  better 
teachers  and  a  disposition  to  improve  the  school-houses.  In  Clinton,  school-houses  pro- 
gressing finely,  some  of  them  completed  and  furnished  with  desks  and  blackboards. 
In  Edmonson  tbe  school-attendance  small;  owing  largely  to  the  want  of  better  school- 
houses,  most  of  these  being  poor  log-structures  mifit  for  school-purposes.  In  Estill,  3ft 
teachers  attendant  on  a  teachers'  institute,  held  for  five  days ;  24  absent.  A  better  class 
of  teachers  than  heretofore  and  a  good  prospect  for  a  still  better  set  next  year.  In 
Garrard,  a^ain,  a  better  grade  of  teachers,  but  a  deficiency  in  good  school-houses ;  some 
utterly  unfit  for  winter-use,  though  others  are  ornaments  to  tiie  neighborhoods  iu 
which  they  lie.  In  Grant,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  schools  log-houses,  poorly  furnished. 
In  Graves,  several  new  school-houses  built,  but  the  school-sessions  held  mostly  in  the 
winter,  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  often  induces  a  small  attendance.  In  Gray- 
son the  average  number  of  children  at  school  better  than  formerly,  and  the  past  year  a 
success  in  comparison  with  previous  ones.  In  Green,  considerable  interest  manifested ; 
schools  taught  in  all  the  districts,  but  generally  very  poor  school-houses.  In  Hardin, 
the  schools  are  taught,  and  the  quality  of  teaching  improved,  but  tiie  supply  of 
good  teachers  not  equal  to  the  demand.  In  Harrison,  nearly  all  the  schools  con- 
tinued as  private  or  subscription-schools  from  three  to  five  months  after  the  ses- 
sion of  the  free  schools  had  been  completed ;  some  new  school-houses  built,  others 
in  process  of  erection,  and  several  old  ones  repaired.  In  Henderson,  the  averafi^e 
attendance  small,  '^  sending  to  school  beiuff  the  last  thing  with  most  people  m 
this  county."  In  Hopkins,  a  better  grade  of  teachers  and  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  schools.  In  Jackson,  difficulties  arise  from  the  sparsely-settled  condition  of  tbe 
country  and  the  indigence  of  the  people.  In  Jefferson,  the  schools  so  growing  in  pub- 
lic favor  that  all  the  private  schools  nave  been  absorbed  bv  them.  In  Kenton,  34  out 
of  36  districts  have  had  schools  taught  with  general  satisfaction  to  their  patrons ;  a 
teachers'  institute,  well  attended,  held  for  tmree  days  in  July.  In  Knox,  the  schools 
advancing,  the  teachers  improved,  and  a  growing  interest  manifested.  In  Laurel,  tbe 
some,  with  comfortable  scnool-houses.  In  Lawrence,  schools  gradually  improving, 
better  teachers,  with  advanced  compensation,  and  school-houses  a  hundred  per  cent, 
better  than  two  years  ago.  In  Lee,  schools  taught  in  all  the  districts  by  a  fair  class  of 
teachers  and  with  fair  progress  of  pupils ;  and,  besides  a  teachers'  institute  held  for  six 
days  with  good  attendance,  a  normal  course  for  teachers  after  the  close  of  the  common 
schools ;  a  teachers'  association  with  2d  members  formed,  to  discuss  and  study 
the  best  methods  of  teaching.  In  Lincoln,  the  schools  better  than  in  preceding 
years,  the  teachers  better  qualified,  and  the  interest  of  trustees  greater.  In  Madison, 
*'  the  most  successful  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,"  but  teachers  too  often  infe- 
rior and  school-houses  poor.  In  Marshall,  a  two-days  institute,  in  which  all  seemed 
greatly  interested.  In  Marion,  all  the  districts  taught,  half  the  school-houses  finished, 
and  a  prospect  of  having  log-structures  in  most  of  the  districts  by  November.  In  Mc- 
Cracken,  a  five-months  school  taught  in  every  district  except  three.  In  Mercer,  a 
growing  and  healthy  Interest  in  common  schools.  In  Metcalfe  some  energy  manifested 
in  building  more  and  better  schools.  In  Monroe,  53  schools  taught  during  the  school- 
year,  all  except  three  with  sessions  of  at  least  five  months,  and  some  little  improvement 
in  the  school-houses.  In  Montgomery,  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  a  teachers'  institute  of  three  days  in  August ;  only  five  districts  without  a 
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&ehc»1.  In  Morgan,  schools  taught  in  every  district  and  the  teachers  generally  makins 
erForts)  to  qaalify  themselves  for  their  high  calling.  In  Nicholas;  a  normal  scho(^ 
opene^l  nt  Carlisle  September  2, 1873,  under  Professor  Vance.  In  Ohio,  the  schools 
of  the  county  generally  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  decided  improve- 
luotit.  in  the  teachers.  In  Oldham,  about  two-fifths  of  the  school-houses  good,  but 
tbe  remoiuing  three-fifths  very  deficient.  In  Owsley,  most  of  the  districts  have  very 
comfortable  schooUhonses,  several  others  are  in  progress  of  erection,  and  arrange- 
menrs  are  cousummated  for  a  high  school  at  Booneville.  In  Perry,  a  school  is  taught 
in  each  district,  and  the  school-houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  being  either  rebuilt  or 
repaired.  In  Pike,  all  the  schools  are  taught,  eighty  in  number;  fifty  new  school- 
booses  completed  and  over  twenty  more  to  bo  completed  for  the  fall  term.  In  Pn- 
laHkiy  an  improved  condition  of  school-houses ;  nineteen  new  ones  built  and  substantial 
repairs  put  on  about  fifty  more ;  an  institute  of  five  days,  exciting  lively  interest.  In 
Robertson,  there  is  a  want  of  good  school-houses,  but  the  people  are  taking  greater  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  a  better  class  are  offering  their  services  as  teachers, 
and  there  is  an  emulation  among  them  as  to  who  shall  have  the  best-conducted  school. 
In  Rowan,  improvement.  In  Shelby,  schools  taught  in  all  the  districts  and,  in  most 
instances,  by  well-qualified  teachers.  In  Taylor,  the  schools  improving  yearly  and  the 
class  of  teachers  now  superior  to  any  previously  had.  In  Todd,  schools  taught  in  all 
tbe  districts  except  two  and  the  school-system  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  In 
Trijgp,  the  teachers  too  generally  temporary  and  not  promptly  paid.  In  Union, 
a  rich  county,  out  of  3,845  children  of  school-ago,  only  an  average  of  1,103  attending 
schooL  In  Warren,  schools  taught  in  all  the  districts  except  one,  where  there  is  no 
school-house  and  few  children ;  schools  generally  in  poor  condition.  In  Wayne,  most 
of  the  houses  in  use  of  very  poor  character  and  many  rather  dilapidated.  In  Wolfu, 
increased  interest  in  common  schools  and  prospects  decidedly  encouraging. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  under  this  head  is  le^  complete  than  that  from  the  lower  grade  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Seventeen  high  schools  and  academies  report  an  ag^egate  of  79  instruct- 
ors and  1,626  pupils,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  pursue  studies  m  the  classics  and  a 
considerable  number  in  modern  languages.  Seven  more,  in  three  of  which  the  modern 
languages  are  taught,  but  not  the  classic,  report  79  instructors  and  995  pupils,  125  of 
whom  take  the  modem  languages.  Ten  out  of  these  twenty-four  schools  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  music  and  nine  others  give  it  in  music  without  drawing. 

Ul  UISVILLB  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  high-school-building  for  colored  pupils — the  first  ever 
erected  in  the  State  for  that  class — was  dedicated  at  Louisville,  October  9,  1873,  city- 
officials  and  leading  citizens  being  present  and  participating.  The  building  coHt 
$25,000  and  will  comfortably  accommodate  600  pupils.  This  new  school  at  the  close 
of  1873  bad  already  crowded  into  it  900  pupils,  with  12  teachers ;  was  thoroughly 
graded,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  schools  for  white  children 
in  the  cit^.  Its  principal  is  O.  M.  Waring.  It  is  anticipated  that  1874  will  witness 
the  erection  of  one  or  more  other  school- buildings  for  colored  youth  in  Louisville, 
the  city  seeming  to  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  its  population  must  bo 
educated. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  State  will  finally  establish  normal  schools  in  order  that 
districts  may  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  the  teachers' 
iostitutes  have  already  done  something,  and  will  do  much  more,  to  improve  the  teachers 
in  their  calling  and  to  awaken  aspiration  for  quickened  self-effort,  but  there  are  re- 
qnired  one  or  more  distinctly  professional  schools  in  which  tuition  by  expert  professors 
will  be  free  and  in  which  board  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  normal  schools  at  present  in  operation,  as  far  as  appears,  are :  one  opened  at 
Carlisle,  September  2, 1873,  which  reports  6  ipstructors  and  75  pupils,  3  years  in  it« 
course,  and  500  volumes  in  its  library ;  the  East  Kentucky  Normal  School,  at  Catletts- 
burg,  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  5  instructors  and  50  students  in  a 
course  of  3  to  5  years ;  and  one  at  Lexington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mis- 
sioaary  Association,  with  280  pupils,  the  value  of  school- property  being  $8,000.  Be- 
sides a  training-school  at  Louisville,  with  6  instructors  and  35  pupils,  a  training-de- 
I>artment  exists  at  Frankfort  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  from 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  seven  young  ladies  graduated,  three  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to  these  facilities  ibr  normal  training,  three 
institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  the  State  report  normal  departments  conuectetl 
with  them. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  institutions  in  tbe  State  for  higher  education,  the  State  University  at  Lexing- 
ton stands  naturally  first.    Formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  institutions,  this 
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embraces  in  its  plan  seven  distinct  and  yet  connected  colleges,  each  of  which  is  a^ain 
divided  into  several  schools  or  departments  of  study,  the  general  interests  presided  over 
by  a  regent  and  a  board  of  thirty  curators,  while  the  immediate  government  of  tbe 
students  in  each  college  is  committed  to  its  own  special  faculty.  A  student  may,  if 
he  should  choose,  be  connected  with  only  one  out  of  the  various  schools  and  may  i«- 
ceive  from  the  professor  in  that  school  a  certificate  of  graduation  on  his  residing  for  at 
least  one  scholastic  year  at  the  university  and  prosecuting  to  completion  the  8todi«s 
of  the  school.  But  he  can  only  receive  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  the  comple- 
tion of  tbe  courses  of  at  least  ten  schools,  including  languages,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
science  on  the  completion  of  those  of  at  least  seven,  not  including  language  On  his 
graduating  in  all  the  schools  of  the  law-college,  he  receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  on  similar  conditions  receives,  from  the  commercial  college,  tbe  college  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  college  of  medicine,  a  diploma  corresponding  with  the  course  taken.  A 
comparatively  limited  or  largely  extended  culture  is  thus  put  within  the  reach  of  any 
one  desirous  of  a  special  or  general  education. 

,  For  tbe  reception  of  tbe  degree  of  master  of  arts  he  must  have  been  admitted,  at  leaet 
one  year  previously,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  this  university,  and  mast  hare 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  three  out  of  five  enumerated  languages  or 
m  two  of  these  and  in  a  course  of  historic  study  prescribetl  by  tbe  faculty. 

Tbe  otber  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  tbe  State  are  indicated  in  the  table, 
with  such  particulars  as  may  serve  to  exbibit  their  condition. 

Bcrea  College^  the  first  upon  the  list,  is  one  of  a  number  established,  and  to  a  large 
extent  sustained,  in  Southern  States  by  tbe  American  Missionary  Association.  Especially 
designed  for  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  colored  race,  it  is  open  to  all  others,  and,  in  its  higher 
departments,  (for  it  has  seven,  reaching  from  primary  through  collegiate,)  tbenumbere  of 
white  and  colored  pupils  are  nearly  equal,  while  of  tbe  whole  247  students  it  reports 
nearly  two-thirds  are  colored.  Of  19  wbo  took  part  in  the  last  commenoement-exer- 
cises  5  were  colored ;  13  were  males  and  G  females ;  while  the  attendant  company  seated 
beneath  the  old  oaks  of  the  camjtus,  to  the  number  of  1,200,  was  about  two-thirds 
white  and  one-third  colored,  the  colored  people  of  the  Blue-Grass  region  mingling  with 
white  men  from  the  mountains  and  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  Richmond  and  Lexing- 
ton, no  apparent  antagonism  being  awakened  by  an  arrangement  so  new  at  the  Soatii. 
There  is  a  normal  department,  as  well  as  a  ladies'  course,  in  this  toUege,  and  the  insti- 
tution rejoices  in  the  erection  of  a  now  ladles'  hall,  costing  over  §50,000. 

At  Georgetown  Collegef  students  preparing  for  teaching  receive  instruction  free,  on 
condition  that  after  they  leave  college  they  shall  spend  as  many  years  in  instructing 
others  as  they  have  themselves  been  instructed  without  charge. 

The  Kentucky  Military  Institute  is  inserted  as  having  substantially  collegiate  rank. 

Statistical  summary  of  unicersities  and  colleges. 
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COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eleven  colleges,  exclusively  for  the  education  of  women,  report  an  aggregate -attend^ 
ance  of  1,013  pupils,  742  of  whom  are  in  collegiate  and  271  in  preparatory  studies.  In 
six  of  these  institutions  the  classification  of  students  is  reported  as  follows :  In  the 
freshman-grade,  130 ;  sophomore,  85;  Junior,  55 ;  and  senior,  32.  Fifteen  are  pursuing 
special  and  5  post-graduate-courses.  There  are  75  professors  and  instructors,  of  whoui 
27  are  gentlemen.    In  all  these  colleges  music  and  drawing  are  taught  and,  in  all  but 
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one.  paiattDff  also^  French  forms  a  part  of  the  oonrae  in  all,  while  in  all  but  three 
Freoch  and  German  are  both  tanght  and  in  one  Spanish  and  Italian  are  added  to  the 
other  two.  Five  have  chemio  laboratories ;  foar,  philosophic  cabinets:  two,  natnral- 
history-mosenms ;  and  one  has  an  astronomic  observatory.  One,  onlv,  has  a  gymna- 
sium ;  another  reports,  *'  none  except  fields,  forests,  and  fences  around.''  Three  m  these 
institations  only  report  libraries  belonging  to  them,  ranging,  in  extent,  from  500  to  3,000 
volumes;  one,  the  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  nses  the  library,  as  well  as  all  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  G^rgetown  College,  with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  all  these  the  music  taught  is  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Degrees  are  conferred 
by  the  greater  portion  of  them,  such  as  A.  B. — or  its  equivalent — mistress  of  polite 
literature,  mistress  of  English  literature,  or  maid  of  arts. 

PROFE8SIOXAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  theologic  schools  reporting  for  1873-74  are:  (1)  The  Bible  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  belonging  to  the  denomination  calling  themselves  Christians 
or  Disciples.  (2)  The  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  (Presbyterian,)  which,  for 
reasons  not  given,  had  been  for  some  time  suspended,  was  re-openea  in  the  fall  of  1873, 
its  endowment  being  ample  and  its  income  large.  (3)  The  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
at  Bardstown,  (Roman-Catholic,)  which  gives  five  years  as  its  length  of  course,  prob- 
ably combining  academic  with  theologic  instruction.  (4)  The  theologic  school  of 
Bethel  College,  the  students  in  which  appear  to  be  so  combined  with  the  colleee-classes 
as  to  make  one  body  with  them.  (5)  The  Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Georgetown  Coilege,  rooms  its  students  in  the  college-build- 
ingand  has  its  studies  so  arranged  as  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  collegiate  course. 

The  students  in  the  law-schooTof  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  only  one  reported 
in  the  State,  have  free  access  to  all  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  the  other  schools. 

T}^  Louisville  Medical  College  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  report,  respectively,  350  and  2,129  graduates,  the  former 'having  been  estab-, 
lished  in  1869,  the  latter  in  1837.  The  Transylvania  Medical  College,  with  a  resident 
£Multy  of  eight  professors,  commences  its  course  in  January,  1874,  as  the  medical  de- 
partment of  tne  University  of  Kentucky,  and  the  matriculates  in  ^t  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  enjoying,  without  further  charge,  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  the  classic, 
adenlific,  and  technic  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  associated  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  forms  a  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  has  connected  with  it  schools  of  FSnglish  language  and  literature,  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy,  of  natural  history,  of  civil 
history,  of  modem  languages,  of  civil  engineering  and  mining,  and  of  military  tactics. 
A  meteorologic  observatory  has  been  estoblished  during  the  past  year,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Signal-Service  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  and  in  this  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  for  instructions  in  meteorology  and  telegraphy. 

Each  legislative  district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  Agricultural  College, 
free  of  charge  for  tuition,  three  properly-prepared  students.  These  must  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age,  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits,  and  must,  upon  exami- 
nation, show  a  fair  acquaintance  with  grammar,  geography,  the  outlines  of  history, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra.  Once  admitted  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  they  may  also 
attend  the  lectures  and  instructions  given  in  the  classic  department  of  the  univer- 

The  State-scholarshijis  here  are  300 ;  the  graduates  since  organization,  4. 
The  commercial  college  of  the  university,  with  eight  professors,  two  years  in  its  full 
course,  and  an  income  of  $3,417,  numbers  148  students. 
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NaoMS  of  tebools  for  profenlonnl  in* 
itrnctioxL 


Corporate  proporty,  fto. 


^1 

II 


-^1 

III 


SCHOOLS  or  TBIOLOOT. 

BiU«  Oon*«.  Unlyenlty  of  Kentucky. 
BaDTlUe  Theological  Semlna 


St  Jowph'M  Seminary  and  Col 
Thtolofte  Kbool  of  Bethel  CoUege. . . . 
Wertem  Baptist  TheologtcfU  lafmnte. 


1303,000 
1,8U0 


124.000 
90,000 


$188,000 
0 


$11,500 
0 


$0 
8,000 


C) 

7,600 
8.000 


48,000 


Oe 


*Same  as  nniyenity  •library. 
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StutUUml  summary  ofBdiooUfarftrofe99ional  inHrueUon — Continoed. 


Kamber  of  eehooU  for  profewlonal  in- 
■traction. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

College  of  Law,  Kentucky  Unlrereity  . . 

SCHOOLS  OF  MIDICIIIK. 

LonlsyUle  Medical  College 

Medical  department,  University  of  LooiS' 

ville 

LooifTille  College  of  Pharmacy 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIKVCC 

▲grlonltaral  College  of  Kentucky,  Ken- 
tucky UniTenity 


12 


S6 


217 


8S3 
25 


(*) 


$1,500 


1,000 


$200,000 


275,000 


$500  $30 


3.000 


$15,000  4,000 
— '       106 


1 


165,000      9.900      7.Cft»;fdQ^O00 


*  67  preparatory;  161  sdentiflc 


1  Library  of  nnlTersity,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

There  are  two  business-colleges  in  the  State,  at  Loaisville  and  Lexington,  with 
9  instructors  and  240  students. 

KENTUCKY  PUBLIC  LIBRABY. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  free  library  and  museum  at  LonisTillc, 
Kentucky.  A  large  building  for  the  purpose  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $dOO,000. 
It  is  168  feet  front  by  200  feet  deep  and  is  four  stories  high.  The  library  and  mnaeum 
are  to  be  forever  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  gratuitously. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  ftiuds  toward  this  enterprise,  a  series  of  grand  gift-con- 
certs was  inaugurated.  The  lotterv  to  be  held  proposes  to  distribute,  in  all,  aome 
12,000  cash-ffiits,  i^gregating  $1,500,000  in  money.  Hon.  Thomas  £.  Bramlette,  ex- 
governor  of  Kentucky,  is  advertised  as  the  chief  manager  of  the  enterprise. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  school,  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  affords 
board  and  tuition  to  every  child  l^tween  the  ages  of  7  and  17  who  is  so  deficieot  in 
sight  as  to  be  unable  to  be  taucht  in  schools  for  seeine  children,  the  onlv  condition 
being  that  such  children  be  healthy  in  body  and  not  feeble  in  mind.  The  onlv  ex- 
pense is  the  cost  of  getting  to  the  school,  which  is  in  Louisville.  In  the  case  of  child- 
ren who  are  utterly  destitute,  the  State  provides  clothing. 

In  addition  to  those  branches  tauffht  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  instruction  is  given 
in  trades  that  the  blind  can  profitably  follow.  The  history  of  the  school  gives  many 
instances  of  blind  persons  who  have  maintained  themselves  honorably  and  well  in  the 
practice  of  callings  in  which  they  became  proficient  through  the  instruction  the^  re- 
ceived at  this  school.  Blind  penons  who  are  over  the  age  of  17  can  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  if  they  can  furnish  suitable  evidence  as  to  their 
character. 

The  legislature  last  winter  unintentionally  did  harm  by  denominating  this  institu- 
tion an  asylum — the  only  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  that  is  now  so 
styled.  The  effort  has  been  made  by  its  board  and  superintendent  from  the  beginning 
to  impress  the  public  that  this  institution  is  a  school,  and  not  an  asylum. 

INSTITUTION  FOB  FEEBLE-HINDSD  CHILDRICN. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  institution  36  have  been  admitted,  17  dismissed,  and  8  have 
died.  Of  the  number  dismissed  all  save  one  had  been  greatly  improved,  and, able,  un- 
der the  control  of  friends  to  give  direction  to  their  labor,  to  support  themselves.  The 
present  number  of  inmates  is  95,  three-fourths  of  whom  will  become,  bv  the  training 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  self-supporting  or  self-helpfuL    Many  of  them  will  be 
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Able  to  reftd  well  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  have  a  Jnat  conception  of  their  obliga** 
tioos  to  God  and  man. 

The  State  makee  provision  to  meet  the  expenses  of  all  the  indigent,  feeble-minded 
children  received.  Those  havins  means  are  required  to  clothe  their  children  and  pay 
fin  money  according  to  their  abihty,  bat  in  no  case  more  than  $150. 

Qoite  a  number  of  applications  for  admission  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  room, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  would  have  been  greatly  increased  but  for  a  preva- 
lent idea  that  the  institution  had  been  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and 
chronic  epileptic.  This  institution  was  not  org^anized  for  the  custodial  care  of  the 
helpless  and  unimprovable  idiot,  but  for  those  children  classed  as  feeble-minded :  such 
aa  cannot  be  taught  to  read  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  That  this  class  can 
be  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  efforts  of  those  having  charge  of  them  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  controversy  by  those  who  have  at  all  investigated  the  subject 

INSTITUTION  FOB  DEA7  MUTES. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  all  its  deaf 
mates.  No  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  made  and  no  certificate  of  indigency  is  nec- 
essary. Every  deaf  mute  in  Kentucky  will  be  received  who  is  of  proper  age— 10  to  30 
yearB--of  good  character,  and  in.  good  health. 

To  preserve  health  and  promote  habits  of  industry,  the  pupils  are  employed  in  man- 
ual labor  as  far  as  employment  can  be  found,  the  boys  in  gordeninff  and  other  kinds 
of  work,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and  housekeeping,  in  which  they  onen  mode  great  im- 
{oovement. 

The  payment  of  $25  a  year  bv  pupils  from  Kentucky  covers  all  contingent  expenses, 
and  this  amount  is  required  only  oi  those  able  to  pay  it ;  others  are  furnished  board, 
taition,  books,  and  even  clothing,  free  of  charge. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
[From  the  Kentaoky  Home  and  School  Jonrnal.] 

State  Teachers^  Aaaodaiiim* — ^This  organization  met  in  Winchester,  on  Monday,  August 
11,  continning  in  session  four  days.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hender- 
lOD,  the  State-superintendent,  upon  the  work  of  the  vear,  which  he  announced  had  been 
such  as  to  contribute  to  the  substantial  progress  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  and 
that,  out  of  5,465  districts  reported,  schools  nave  been  taught  in  all  but  99.  Prof.  W. 
8.  Giltner  addressed  the  association  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  This 
sobjeet  was  afterward  discussed  pro  and  c(m  by  several  members,  a  nuijority  of  whom 
apparently  approved  the  position  of  the  si>eaker.  Others,  however,  opposed  it,  chiefly 
upon  th^  ground  that  the  course  of  training  suitable  for  young  men  could  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  young  women.  Prof.  Chase  did  not.  want  his  daughter  educated  with 
young  men ;  he  wanted  her  to  be  a  helpmeet  rather  than  a  rival  to  man,  and  said, 
*'We  need  to  put  in  a  powerful  protest  against  the  agitation  for  the  political  rights  of 
women."  Prof.  Giltner,  who  had  tested  the  plan  of  co-education  in  his  own  school,  and 
found  it  satisfactory,  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  co-education 
originated  with  the  blue-stockings  of  the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  gifted  men 
of  the  age  are  in  favor  of  it.  Various  other  topics  of  educational  interest  were  consid- 
ered, as  *'  Should  music  be  taught  in  conmion  schools f"  "The  importance  of  natural 
science  as  a  means  of  development  and  school-discipline.''  At  the  close  of  the  session 
the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  in  favor  of  making  each  countv*  teachers'  insti- 
tute co-operative  with  the  State-association ;  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  take  meas- 
ures to  secure  a  more  efficient  local  superintendency,  and  to  provide  by  appropriation 
for  defraying  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  the  annual  county-institutes ;  also  to  so 
aiyust  the  revenue-laws  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in  the  najrment  of  salaries  of  teach-* 
ecB.  Superintendent  Henderson,  after  being  complimented  very  highly  upon  the  zeal 
and  abiuty  with  which  he  has  ^ided  the  fortunes  of  the  common-school-system,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  association. 

T^achen^  tMUtutes, — It  appears  that  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  thirty  counties 
of  the  State,  resulting  largely  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers,  fiy  attendance  upon  the  daily  exercises  and  the  night-lec- 
tures, communities,  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  having  a  system  of 
public  instruction  on  an  enlarged  basis.  As  no  appropriation  is  made  oy  the  State 
lor  institute- work,  the  teaching  was  all  done  by  volunteers,  one  of  whom  declined  simi- 
lar work  in  Penn^lvania,  where  liberal  payment  was  o£fered  for  it,  preferring  to  work 
st  home  without  compensation. 

The  State-superintendent  reports  this  branch  of  the  school- work  as  now  thoroughly 
organized.  A  few  counties  are  yet  behindhand ;  but  they  cannot  help  catching  the 
contagion  of  good  example  fW>m  their  neichbors,  and  another  year  will  probably  suffice 
to  bring  them  to  a  recognition  of  the  utility  of  institutes  and  an  ambition  to  shore  in 
the  gocSi  results  attending  their  efficient  conduct. 
LowmiOe  EdnoaHonal  A^aodaUon.^Th^  Louisville  Educational  Association  held  seven 
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monthly  meetinss  last  year.  The  work  of  the  year  was  thorough  and  satisfibcioty. 
Hie  purely  professional  subjects  were  illastrated  by  practical  exercises  or  exemplified 
in  essays  and  prelictions,  and,  in  addition  to  this  work,  addresses  were  giTen  on  the 
foUowing  subjects :  physiology ;  mental  science ;  corals ;  carbonic  acid  and  ventilatioo ; 
the  dangers,  dnties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  moral  culture j  what  teachers 
should  read ;  the  minor  morals ;  the  law  of  gravity ;  compulsory  education ;  and  neolo- 
gisms. The  general  average  attendance  was  only  about  60,  but  these  were  the  60 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Louisville  who  most  loved  their  profession  and  who 
ranked  highest  lu  intelligence  and  zeal. 

OBITUART. 

Bev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  j^- 
losophy  in  Trinity  College,  afterward  president  of  the  same,  then  president  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  president  of  a  young  ladies'  col- 
lege in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  died  at  the  last  place,  July,  1873,  aged  seventy-two. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IK  KEKTUCKT. 

STATS-BOARD  OF  BDUCATIOIf. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Hkhdersoh,  tttperinttndeiU  of  public  instruction  and,  ex  ojficio,  member  qftke  bcmrd. 


Name. 


Pott*offiM. 


John  Bodman 

George  W.  Craddock. 
Rnisdl  MeCreaiy. . . . 
W.  A.  Bartholomew, 


Frankfort. 
Frankfort 
ShelbyriUe. 
LooitTilie. 


C0UNTT-C0MMI8SI0NEB8. 


Connty. 

Name. 

Po0tH>fie«. 

Adair   

M.  H.  Rhorer 

Colnmblfti 

Allen 

John  H.  Walker , 

Scottsville. 

Anderson,  a*..  •••..**•■••. •••••••• 

A.  M.  Portwood 

Blandville. 

Ballard 

I.  K.  Swain 

Barren             •-•...-.•.•••.••...... 

R.  P  Collina 

Glat<gow. 

OwingsvUle. 

PtneviUe. 

Bath  

W.  H.  Danehert7 

Bell 

W.  M.  Bingham 

Boone  •    •  .•.••••••>•..**••**.•••. 

H  J.  Foster 

Burlington. 

Bonrbon •••.  >••...••••.•«••«*•••••. 

W.  H.  Lockhart 

Boyd 

Jacob  Rice 

Catlettabnrg. 
Parksville. 

Boyle   

R.  H.  Caldwell 

Bracken. ...... ••..>...•• 

A.  C.  Armitronff 

Augusta. 
Jackson. 

Breathitt 

George  W.  Sewell ..................... 

Breckenridge.. 

Milton  Board 

ShepherdsviUe. 
Morgantown. 

Bollitt 

R.  J.  Ueyler 

Butler 

M.  W.  Neal 

Caldwell 

W  C.  HcGtihee 

Callowav 

R.  Boggs t 

Murray. 

Campbell -. 

Carroll 

LeoTibbatU 

CaiTollton. 

'Carter 

Zachariah  Tyree 

Olive  HilL 

Caaey 

D,  W.  Coleman 

Mlddleburg. 

Hopklnsvine. 

Winchester. 

Chriatian 

G.  A.  Champlin 

Clark 

Ii4MfIand  FlathawnT 

Clay 

Johi^E.  White 

Manchester. 

Clinton 

Thomas  V.  Stephenson 

Albany. 
Marion. 

Crittenden 

Isaac McMarr V  ......   ................ 

Comberland 

William  Cheek 

Bnrksville. 

Davieis 

David  F  Todd 

Owensboro*. 

Edmonton. 

W.  J.  J.  Nash 

Big  Reed-. 
Sandy  Hook. 
Irvine. 

Elliott 

D  C  Da  Hart 

EiUU 

Robert  W.Smith 

Fayette I 

BN.Grehao  ..., 

Lexington. 
Flemingsburg. 
Prestonbarg. 
Frankfort. 

Fleming ...... ...................... 

W.A.Morrison 

Floyd 

Jot.  IL  Davidson 

Franklin 

W  L.  Jett 

Fnlton - 

R.  T.Tyler 

Hlfikman. 

Qallatin 

S.B.TnrIoy 

Gloneoe. 

Oarrard  ...........•.....••..•.••... 

John  K.  West 

Lancaster. 

Grant 

H.  D.  Stratton 

WUliamstown. 

Graves  ..-...•...••....  •......•...• 

J.M.Cosby 

Mayfleld. 
Litchfield. 

Grayion • ••• 

N.C.Tiltord *. 

Green 

J.W.Jones 

Groensbtung. 
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Qromnxp  . 
HADcoek. 
Hardm  ... 
HarUn... 
HarriBon. 
Hart 


Umry 

Hlckma 

HopUiia  •  ■ . 

Jackson.... 

Jefferson .. 

Jewamine.. 

Jobnaoa.... 

Kenton 

Knox 

La  Rao.... 

Ldoxrel  

lAwraiee.. 

Lea 

Leteher.... 

]>wte 

Lineoln  .... 
LlTingston  . 
Lo^an.  ....a 
LoQifTlUa.. 
Lyon  . 


Magoffin. 
Markm... 
ManhaU. 
Martin... 


McCraeken... 

MeLean 

Meado 

Menifee...... 

Mcroer 

Metealfo 

Monroe  ...... 

Mootf^omery. 
Morsan ...... 

Mnluenlmiv* 

N^ion , 

Kieb<das 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton... 
Perry ........ 

Pike , 

PoweU 

Polaakl 

Hobertton.... 
Koek  Castle.. 
Rowan  ...... 


8coU 

Shelby.. 
Simpton . 


teylor 

Todd , 

TriKj 

Trimble 

Union....... 

Warren 

WMhlo^ton . 

Wavne 

Webeter 

VrhlUey 

Wolfe.. 

Woodford... 


S.H.Wolcott 

Rnsiell  a  Tift 

James  A.  Gaitber 

D.H.  Smith 

Jo8.F.L6ba8 

Henry  C.Martin 

H.  H.  Fanner 

Samuel  Jonei 

WiUii  White 

George  W.  Morphey  .. 

A.  P.  Settle 

Jamea  F.  Hobbs 

Morean  Brown 

ILELConley 

George  W.  Carllale  ... 

John  R.  Helton 

Thomaa  A.  Robertaon . 

S.C.  Jackson 

James  R.  Dean 

John  8.  Mahan 

James  E.  Sanrer 

Jos.  A.  Sparks 

S.S.McKoberU 

J.E.Lemen 

James  H.  Bowden  .... 

Oliver  Lucas 

James  C.  Chnrch 

J.  D.  Hamilton 

Abner  B.  Salyer 

J.D.Belden , 

W.A.Holland 

J.  Madison  Step 

Emery  Whltaker 

William  R.  Reld , 

J.  W.  Bickers 

D.  Dowden 

Shelby  Eaah 

C.  Terhnne , 

John  W.  Compton  . . . . . 
J.  Rowan  Leuie  ...... 

E.E.  Garrett 

Thomas  J.  Henry , 

Thomas  C.  Withers ... 

J.W.Molr 

Isaac  M.Cbism 

W.P.Gregory 

W.H.  Slater 

John  C.  Strother 

H.CHogg 

Gideon  M.  Colyln 

RComitt 

Thomas  O.  Marrs , 

J.aVivion 

JohnM.Bamett , 

C.N.  Buckler 

Olmsted  Adams 

C.P.Kash 

James  M.  Lester 

U.aRhoton 

C.J.HInWe 

F.  Lee  Wilkinson 

J.L.  Davis 

D.G.Mitchell 

W.B.Mobley 

Robert  Crenshaw 

Jacob  Yeager 

John  P.  Cromwell 

Thomas  J.  Smith 

Thomas  Mcllvoy 

R.Bamett 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

M.  A. Moore. 

A.O.Bvrd 

James  W.Smith 


Greenap. 

Hawesville. 

Elixabethtown. 

Harlan  Conrt-Honte. 

Cynthiana. 

Monfordsville. 

Henderson. 

Newcastle. 

Clinton. 

Madisonvllle. 

McKee. 

Long  Ron  Station. 

NicholasviUe. 

Paintsville. 

Independence. 

BarbonrvUle. 

Hodgensville. 

Laorel  Bridge. 

Louisa. 

Proctor. 

Whltesbnrg. 

Vanceburg. 

Stanford. 

Salem. 

RussellvOle. 

Louisville. 

Eddyville. 

Richmond. 

Salyersville. 

Lebanon. 

Benton. 

Warfleld. 

BiaysvUle. 

Paducah. 

Calhoun. 

Brandenburg. 

Frenchburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Edmonton. 

Tompkinsville. 

Mt  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Beard's  Station. 

Owenton. 

Booneville. 

Morgan  Station. 

Hazard. 

Piketon. 

West  Bend. 

Somerset 

Mount  Olivet 

Mount  Vernon. 

Gill's  MUls. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbyville. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsvllle. 

CampbellsvLUe. 

Elkton. 

Cadlc 

Bedford. 

Morganfield. 

Bowling  Green. 

Springfield. 

Monticello. 

Poole's  Mill 

Whitley  Court>Hou8e. 

Hazel  Green. 

Versailles. 
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JLOUISIANA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  Stote-anperintendent  of  pnblio  mstrvotlon,  ISor  tbe  jMff 

ended  Deoemoer  31, 187SI.] 

SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Legal  Bchool-age 6-2t 

Whole  Dumber  of  children  of  school-age SS0,384 

Whole  number  attending  pnblio  schocHs 30,729 

Whole  nnmber  attending  private  schools 3,683 

Average  daily  attendance  of  males '. * 13»230 

Average  daily  attendance  of  femides 12»6b9 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOL-PROPBRTT. 

Number  of  school-honsee  bnilt — log,  47 ;  f^ame  97 ;  brick,  18 162 

Estimated  valne  of  school-houses $688»260 

Estimated  value  of  apparatus 10,512  50 

Estimated  value  of  school-fomiture 54,362  50 

TEACHERS  A17D  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Number  of  teachers  m  public  schools — ^male,  427 ;  female,  514 941 

Average  wages  per  month  of  each  teacher |55  64 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1872. 

BeoeipU, 

Balance  on  hand |71,453  19 

From  parish-treasurers .•  8,026  46 

From  State-apportionments ...., 272,453  88 

From  corporate  authorities 236,535  21 

From  interest  on  sale  of  school-lands 28,409  97 

1616, 878  71 

Expenditures, 

I^vlous  indebtedness 40,258  90 

For  teachers'  wages,  $469,553.43;  less  this  amount  of  indebt- 
edness, $143,160.41 *326,393  02 

For  rent  of  school-houses... 38,574  01 

For  repairs 33,053  78 

For  purchase  of  school-furniture 4,756  24 

For  fuel  and  incidentals 68,483  12 

For  school-apparatus 909  10 

For  school-house-sites 3,951  33 

For  building  school-houses 14,981  51 

531,361  01 

Balance  school-fund  on  hand 85,517  70 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  the  State  six  school-divisions : 

In  the  first  division,  98  schools  have  been  in  operation,  in  which  4,234  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  This  is  a  slight  gain  over  the  number  reported  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  would  be  encouraging  under  any  circumstances,  but  is  particularly  so 
when  the  unfavorable  influences  that  have  tended  to  paralyze  every  public  enterprise 
in  this  State  during  the  past  year  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  second  division,  the  superintendent's  report  exhibits  92  public  schools,  (a  gain 
of  9  over  the  number  reported  last  year,)  in  which  121  teachers  have  been  employed  in 
teaching  6,712  pupils,  a  ^ain  of  512.  The  whole  number  of  months  that  schools  have 
been  taught  is  644^,  a  gam  of  93^  over  last  year,  which  furnishes  satisfactorv  evidence 
of  the  permanency  of  tne  establishment  of  the  public-school-system  in  this  division. 

Bi  the  third  division  there  is  satis&otory  evidence  that  an  amount  of  labor  has  been 
performed  by  the  school-boards  that  will,  when  reported  in  detail,  exhibit  a  material 
increase,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  the  improved  character  of  the  work,  over  that  re- 
ported the  previous  year. 

*  Total  teachers*  wages,  $469,553.43;  only  $326,393.03  paid.    $143,160.41  due  teachers  when  report  waa 
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In  the  foorih  divisioo,  the  returns  are  Hnsatisfaetorr,  and,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
reports  of  the  parishes  of  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Red  River,  Rapides,  Caddo,  and  Point 
Conp^  there  is  no  positive  information.  There  are  difflcnlties  to  overcome  in  thia 
division  that  can  only  he  snrmoanted  by  hard  and  constant  labor. 

In  the  fifth  division,  the  meagemees  of  statistical  information  relative  to  the  public 
schools  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  The  several  parish-  and  town-school-boMxls  in 
this  division  have,  however,  regularly  drawn  the  apportionments  of  the  current  school- 
fiond,  and  in  general  statements  from  parties  residing  in  the  several  parishes  there  is 
evidence  that  schools  were  in  operation  and  largely  attended  by  the  children. 

The  sixth  division  comprises  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Here,  as  in  the  State  at  large, 
there  is  said  to  be  embarnissment  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  sohoolB,.firom  the 
eoDttnued  deficiency  in  the  revenue  necessary  to  their  support,  which  has  been-  during 
the  past  year  more  trying  to  all  concerned  than  ever  before.  Still,  so  faithfully  are 
the  teachers  reported  to  have  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  and  so 
well  have  the  schools  been  sustained  by  the  community — at  least  in  a  very  increased 
attendance  of  pupils— that  the  year  has  apparently  been  one  of  usual  prosperity.  In 
view  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  year,  the  result  of  the  work  done  has  been 
satisfiictory,  and  better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  the  superintendent  says,  that  these  financial  embarrass- 
ments should  continue  and  tne  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  schools  not  be  disastrous. 
The  most  faithful  teachers  cannot  meet  their  responsibilities  with  the  spirit  and  ardor 
that  characterize  those,  engaged  in  any  department,  who  receive  their  salaries  regularly 
and  promptly. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  are  experienced  in  New  Orleans  from  the  want  of 
a  buffioient  number  of  suitable  school-houses  and  the  need  of  improved  sohool-fnrniture 
and  apparatus.  More  than  thirtv  thousand  dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the  rent 
of  very  poor  buildings,  intended  for  dwelling-houses  and  in  no  way  suitable  for  schools. 

The  amount  needed  for  the  construction  of  all  the  buildings  required  is  very  moderate 
compared  with  the  interests  involved,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
has  been  hardly  anything  expended  in  this  way  in  the  city  for  many  years. 

TXXT-BOOKS. 

The  resources  of  the  mass  of  the  people  havinjg  been  greatly  diminished'since  the 
war,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  needful  means  of  study,  and  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  man^  whose  children  are  attending  the  schools  if  they  could  be  furnished 
gratuitously  with  the  necessary  books  and  stationery,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  sox>enptendent  of  the  sixth  district  reiterates  a  recommendation  made  in  his 
previous  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  normal  and  training-schools,  there 
Doing  no  comparison  between  the  work  of  trained  professional  instructors  and  those 
who  perform  the  part  of  amateurs.  Existing  normal  schools  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  secondary  instruction. 

LYCEUM  OR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-LIBRABT. 

It  is  said  that  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  is  impaired  by  the  want  of  means  "to 
carry  it  on  in  a  proper  manner  and  by  the  restrictions  of  the  rules,  which  prevent  it 
from  being  in  the  fullest  sense  a  public  library.  It  needs  aid  from  the  State.  The 
city  is  its  main  support  by  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  librarian  and 
aisistant  librarian.  But  there  is  no  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  loss  of  books  an«i 
keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of  current  literature.  A  law  allowing  one-twentieth  of  a 
miH  per  dollar  on  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  would  produce  an 
annual  income  sufficient  to  make  the  library  a  credit  to  the  city  and  State,  while  the 
city  would  probably  be  willing,  if  this  endowment  were  secured,  to  construct  an  appro- 
priate library-building. 

BENEFICIARY  CADETS. 

Though  a  number  of  candidates  have  been  examined  for  admission  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  beneficiary  cadets,  (graduates  of  the  high  school  who  desire  to  pursue  their 
studies  through  the  university-course  on  a  State-toundation,)  not  enough  nave  passed 
to  supply  the  number  apportioned  t.o  the  parish  of  Orleans.  The  requirement,  latter- 
Iv,  01  $100  per  annum  in  currency  from  each  beneficiary  cadet,  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  in  value  of  State-warrants,  probably  interferes  with  the  object  proposed 
in  the  beneficiary  clause  of  the  law  and  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  it  as  long  as 
nich  requirement  shall  exist.  It  is  free  tuition  that  makes  full  schools.  The  youths 
that  labor  ea^rlv  to  reach  a  beneficiary  place  are  apt  to  be  slack  in  their  exertions 
to  obtain  one  in  wnich  a  considerable  payment  must  be  made.  But  in  the  present  finan- 
cial embarrassment  of  both  the  State  and  university,  the  exaction  of  the  hundred  dol« 
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'Ian  f\rom  each  previously  firee  student  is  probablv  unavoidable,  as  that  amount  is  onlv 
representative  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  warrant  from  the  State  on  which 
'  the  university  receives  each  student/ 

THE  STATE-WOHK. 

The  school-population  of  Louisiana  aggregates  280,384 ;  90,166  of  this  number  reside 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  how  to  educate  them  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  The 
^  State,  having  foith  in  the  system  of  popular  education,  wisely  made  provision  in  her 
constitution  for  an  educational  bureau,  and  said  that  the  chief  officer  of  this  bnreaa 
must  be  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  years,  thereby  protecting  its  interests  &ovx 
the  contingency  of  unfhenalv  legislation. 

To  induce  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  inquiry  is 
-made: 

First.  What  will  it  cost  the  State  to  educate  one  child  six  months  f 

Secondly.  What  will  it  cost  to  educate  280,384  children,  the  whole  number  in  the 
State  t 

In  answering  these  inquiries,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  school-house  is  in  eaoh 
case  owned  by  the  parish :  hence,  that  the  school-board  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  rent.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  school-directors  have  sufficient  public  spirit  to 
devote  labor  and  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  growing  up  around  them  and  to  give 
their  services  gratuitously.  This  assumed,  the  revenue  to  be  counted  on  is  the  nnst 
thing  to  be  considered.    Bespecting  this,. the  following  statement  is  made : 

BEVEXUE. 

''The  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  $251,000,000.  The  assessment  of 
the  two-mill-tax  on  this  valuation  sixes  the  schools  of  the  State  a  sross  revenue  of 
$500,000.  This  Is  not  euoush  to  educate  one-half  of  the  children  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans.  If  the  entire  school-revenue  from  all  sources  in  the  State,  the  two-mill-tax. 
Hie  interest  on  the  sales  of  the  school-lands,  the  license  of  the  Louisiana  State-lottery, 
theseminary-fund,  the  poll-tax,  and  the  city-school- tax  were  given  to  the  school-board 
of  New  Orleans,  they  still  would  not  have  means  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools 
needed  for  her  own  children.'' 

The  question  may  then  be  asked :  How  have  the  schools  in  the  State  been  supported 
the  last  three  years f  The  answer  given  is:  "  With  the  money  provided  and  by  osins 
the  credit  of  the  State.  The  teachers  employed,  having  confidence  in  the  people  and 
realizing  their  needs  and  demands,  accepted  the  conditions,  believing  that  the  legisla- 
ture, to  whom  was  committed  the  privilege  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
would  not  neglect  the  interests  committed  to  its  care." 

The  painfm  issue,  however,  is  that  **  teachers  are  unpaid,  the  rent-money  for  build- 
ings used  as  school-houses  has  not  been  provided,  and  bills  for  school-books,  ap- 
paratus, and  fuel  remain  unsettled.'' 

"  It  is  not  expected,"  the  superintendent  says,  "  tHat  the  legislature  will  provide  at 
this  time  a  revenue  sufficient  to  give  every  child  in  the  St&te  educational  facilities ; 
yet  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools  organized  and  to  establish  new  ones 
must  be  provided,  and,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  tax  of  5  mills  on  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  be  levied,  which  will  give  a  gross  revenue  of  $1,255,000.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  this  and  the  free-school-fund  arising  from  the  interest  oa 
the  sale  of  school-lands,  the  poll-tax,  and  all  other  revenues  rais^for  educational  pur- 
poses be  paid  into  the  State-treasury  and  denominated  the  public-school-fund,  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  parishes  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  act 
eight  of  1871,  and  to  be  expended  a&  provided  for  in  the  school-law.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive enactment  as  this  will  at  once  lift  the  public  schools  of  the  State  out  of  embarrass- 
ment and  establish  them  on  an  enduring  basis." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  high  schools  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  there  are  three  in  all,  are  reported  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  show  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  time  since  the 
revolution  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  1870.  They  are  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  community  and  contribute  largely  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  public- 
school-system.  The  graduation-exercises  in  them  have  in  some  cases  been  unusually 
brUliant.  In  one  of  the  two  girls'  hich  schools,  the  graduating  class  of  1871  numbered 
46  members;  in  the  same  school  this  class  for  lh72  consisted  of  48  members — the 
largest  number  ever  graduated  at  one  time  since  the  schools  were  first  established. 

In  the  boys'  centralhigh  school,  also,  the  largest  class  for  som6  time,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  meritorious,  was  graduated  in  1872. 

The  importance  of  this  grade  of  schools  justifies  the  superintendent  in  alluding  to 
them  at  some  length  with  reference  to  their  future  improvement.    He  thinks  there  is 

*The  official  register  of  the  university  for  1872-'73  ntotes  that  "no  appropriation  having  been  made 
by  the  legislatare,  the  beneflciar>'  cadet«  were  granted  on  indefinite  leave  of  absence  March  8, 1873.** 
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no  doQbt  that  thev  may  be  rendered  yet  more  nsefhl  and  made  to  meet  in  a  hisher  de- 
gree the  wishes  of  the  citizens.  It  is  hence  suggested  that  the  course  of  study  in  these 
Bchoola  should  be  made  eminently  practical,  that  education  being  best  which  affords 
the  beet  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  in  the  sphere  in  which  that  life  is  cast.  It  is 
further  sagsested  that  an  optional  course  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  arranged  in 
the  high  schools  after  a  certain  advancement  in  the  general  course  shall  have  been  at- 
tained, and  that  a  new  prominence  should  be  (pven,  in  connection  with  the  boys'  high 
school,  to  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  sciences ;  also,  that  the  department 
of  languages  in  the  high  schools  should  comprehend,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  classics 
and  the  Irench  language,  the  German  and  Spanish  tongues.  The  superintendent  goes 
on  to  recommend  that  a  pro^r  system  of  physical  training  be  ingrafted  upon  the  en- 
tire school-system,  commencing  m  the  primary  schools  and  terminating  in  the  central 
boys'  high  school,  with  the  preliminanr  physical  training  practiced  in  military  schools 
and  gymnasiums  of  this  country  and  Europe  antecedent  to  *^  tactics." 

SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

A  special  report,  received  from  the  boys'  central  high  school,  describes  it  as  the 
erowning  institution  of  the  State's  public-school-system,  being  chiefly  fed  by  the  promo- 
tions from  the  intermediate  classes  of  the  common  scnools.  though  receiving  a  large 
number  of  pupils  from  the  private  academies.    The  matriculation  exacts  a  fuU  knowl- 


ally  markecL  in  consideration  of  the  trying  character  to  youth  of  tf  publi 
The  high-school-course  of  studies  embraces  a  period  of  four  years.  Promotions  are 
made  annually,  Immediately  following  the  commencement-exercises  in  December,  when 
those  members  of  the  senior-class  who  nave  satisfactorily  concluded  the  prescribed  course 
aie  awarded  deplomas.  The  present  senior-class  is  composed  of  11  members,  all  of 
whom  are  expected  to  nraduato.  The  number  of  graduates  sent  forth  since  the  com- 
moicement  in  April,  1867,  is  70 ;  number  of  pupils  at  present  under  instruction,  (No- 
vember, 1873,)  225:  number  of  professors,  6. 

The  St.  Joseph's  School  for  Boys,  (Catholic,)  at  New  Orleans,  organized  in  1861,  has  450 
pupils,  with  7  instructors.  St.  Aloysius  Academy,  New  Orleans,  (Catholic,)  also  for 
boys,  was  organized  in  1869,  and  has,  with  5  instructors,  140  pupils,  all  in  English 
studies  and  modem  languages.  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  at  Fairfield,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  organized  in  1868,  and  has  5  instruc- 
tors, but  at  present,  owing  to  the  late  epidemic,  only  12  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  high  schools  and  numerous  academies,  out  of  which  come  many  teachers 
for  the  public  scnools,  there  appear  to  be  in  the  State  two  normal  schools,  with  three 
normal  departments  belonging  to  other  schools. 

The  only  one  of  these  brought  fully  forward  in  the  State-report  is  the  Union  Normal 
School,  at  the  comer  of  Camp  and  Race  streets.  New  Orleans,  in  which  are  three  in- 
Btmctorsy  other  teachers  being  employed  as  the  interests  of  the  school  reauire  their 
services.  The  institution  was  foundcnl  in  1869,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist- 
Bpisoopal  Churchy  and  its  design  is  to  prepare  for  teaching  both  young  men  and 
women,  without  distinction  as  to  color,  race,  or  previous  condition. 

The  building  in  which  this  school  is  held  is  said  to  be  a  comfortable,  two-story 
▼ooden  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  150  students,  with  dormitory-room  for 
^.  The  method  of  instraction  has  at  least  one  element  of  thoroughness,  in  that  every 
class  passes  a  written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  month  on  the  studies  of  the 
monUi  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  on  the  studies  of  the  term.  There  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  100  students  in  attendance,  with  fair  prospects  of  increase ; 
and  it  is  proposed  by  the  denomination  with  which  it  is  connected  to  make  it,  with 
-the  Thompson  Biblical  Institute,  (a  school  for  the  training  of  colored  ministers,  held 
in  the  same  building,)  the  foundation  of  a  future  New  Orleans  University.  A  class  of 
11  is  believed  to  have  graduated  from  this  school  in  1873. 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  an  institution  in  which  also  distinctions  of  race 
^d  color  are  ignored,  has,  too,  a  normal  department  connected  with  it,  with  4  in- 
stmctors  and  14  pupils,  2  of  whom  graduated  in  1673. 

The  agent  of  the  Feabody  fund  for  Louisiana  reports  also  to  the  National  Normal  a 
Peabody  normal  seminary  in  New  Orleans,  with  5  teachers  and  120  pupils,  of  whom 
100  are  said,  in  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools. 
^18  is  open  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Then,  at  Meriden  and  Jackson,  normal  departments  connected  with  other  schools 
appear  in  the  list  of  schools  aided  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  numbers  in  these  are 
pot  given ;  but,  from  the  amount  of  aid  extended,  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  20 
m  each  place. 
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BUSIXXSa-COLLBGES. 

Two  Bach  institutions  are  reported  in  this  State,  both  in  New  Orleans,  with  15  teach- 
ers and  600  papils. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

This,  as  supplementary  of  the  education  in  the.  common  schools,  is  meant  to  be  af- 
forded by  the  University  of  Louisiana,  still  in  its  temporary  quarters  at  B4ton  Rooge. 
To  it  have  been  sent,  as  State  beneficiary  cadets,  selected  graduates  of  the  high  sehools 
from  the  different  portions  of  the  State ;  and  fjrom  it  these  have  received,  in  common 
with  the  other  stuaents,  an  education,  classic,  scientific,  or  commerciaJ,  as  each  might 
choose.  The  financial  troubles  of  the  State  and  university  have  lately  seriously  inter- 
fered with  this  arrangement,  the  State-warrants,  upon  which  these  students  were  re- 
ceived, and  from  whicn  their  educational  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed,  having  grea^ 
depreciated  in  their  value.  So  great  had  this  depreciation  come  to  be  in  1872,  that  the 
university  was  driven  to  give  notice  of  its  inability  to  continue  the  training  of  th^e 
students,  unices  at  IcMt  $100  should  be  paid  by  each  one  on  his  own  account  or  an  ap- 
propriation to  make  up  deficiencies  should  be  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  greats 
portion  of  the  beneficiaries  not  beins  able  to  make  good  the  depreciation  in  the  Talae 
of  their  warrants  from  the  State  and  the  legislature  not  meeting  the  case  by  an  ap- 
propriation, the  State-cadets,  as  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  received  in  March,  1873, 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  The  effect  of  this  seeminffiy  necessary  action  hae  been 
to  leave  the  university  with  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  college-students,  and  of 
course  to  imperil  to  some  extent  the  prospect  of  its  receiving  aid  m  future  from  the 
legislature.  It  retains  still,  however,  its  corps  of  7  professors  and  as  many  assiataDt 
professors,  with  an  increasing  library,  a  considerable  museum,  and  other  educational 
facilities  of  fair  extent.  Battling  manfully  with  its  difficulties,  it  now  bids  for  ao  in- 
crease of  its  student-lists  by  offering  to  receive  free  of  tuition-fees  for  four  years  any 
prepared  pupil,  on  the  payment  of  *  $100  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  university— a 

C*  n  which  wiU  save  to  each  patron,  if  carried  out,  $220  in  four  years,  the  foes  having 
n  heretofore  $80  for  each  year.  In  its  efforts  to  fight  its  way  through  existing  trou- 
bles to  firm  standing  upon  solid  gjround,  this  once  flourisliing  university  deeerves  the 
Sjrmpathy  of  the  friends  of  education. 

Other  mstitutions  for  superior  training  in  the  State  are :  Centenary  College,  Jackson ; 
St.  Charles  College,  Grand  C6teau;  St.  Mary's  Jefferson  College,  St.  James;  and 
in  New  Orleans,  the  college  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Straight  University,  and  the 
recently  established  Universitj  of  New  Orleans.  From  the  college  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  no  returns  for  1873  have  been  received.  The  most  important  items  in  rela- 
tion to  the  others  may  be  found  below. 

Straight  University,  chartered  1869,  with  classic,  agricultural,  normal,  theolo^e, 
law,  and  medical  departments,  is  open  to  both  sexes  and  all  races,  and  seems  to  give 
fair  promise  of  extensive  usefulness.  Its  law-classes  for  1673-^74  number  11 ;  medical, 
4:  theologic,  8;  collegiate,  9 j  normal  and  preparatory,  41 ;  primary,  70 — total,  143. 
The  more  complete  drganization  of  these  vanous  departments  is  said  to  be  giving  ex- 
cellent results,  stimulating  emulation  and  securing  method  and  regularity  in  study, 
with  hope  of  promotion  and  eventual  graduation. 

The  University  of  New  Orleans,  established  in  1873,  is  at  present  apparently  only  an 
expansion  of  the  Union  Normal  School  and  Thompson  Biblical  Institute,  both  nvorably 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent  for  1872.  Mainly  intended  for  the 
colored  i>eople,  though  not  restricted  to  them,  it  reports  4  instructors  and  100  pupils 
in  its  normal  department,  and  3  resident  professors,  with  23  pupils  in  the  theol<^c, 
the  classic  department,  if  organized,  not  yet  making  a  return. 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans,  is  a  new  institution  Just  organized  under  Baptist 
influences. 

Franklin  College,  Opelousas,  much  decayed,  had  recently  some  prospect  of  resusci- 
tation ;  bat  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  were  purloined, 
and  at  the  last  accounts  had  not  been  recovered. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Only  one  inatitntion  of  the  above  class  in  this  State,  the  Silliman  Female  Collegiate 
Inatitiite,  has  reported  its  statistics  for  tha  year  1873.  The  degree  conferred  by  it  is 
M.  K  Lky  (mistress  of  English  literatnre.)  With  6  professors  and  instrnctors — 1  gen- 
tleman and  5  ladies — there  are  66  students;  41  in  the  collegiate  and  25  in  the  prepara- 
t(»T  departDEient.  In  the  freshman-year  were  10  students;  sophomore,  12;  janior,  13,. 
and  in  the  senior,  4 ;  2  were  pursuing  a  special  or  partial  course.  Music,  both  Tocal 
and  instrumental,  drawing,  painting,  and  French  are  taught ;  practical  telegraphy  is  a 
■peoialty  in  the  course.  The  institution  has  a  chemio  laboratory,  a  philosophie 
cabinet,  and  a  library  numbering  250  yolumes. 

Statistical  eummarp  of  echoolsfor  professional  instruction. 


Kamef  of  MluKdii  for  profMsioiuil  isstraetloii. 


SCHOOL  or  TBIOLOOT. 

BibBoal  depcuiment  of  the  New  Orleana  Unl- 
renity 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


Mew  Orlesns  Law-School 

Lftw*deputaient,  Univenlty  of  Loaiaiana. .. 

SCHOOLS  or  HSDiaNE. 

Medical  department,  Unlrenlty  of  LonliiaDa . 
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*  Property  not  dlitinet  firom  Uiat  of  the  noiyenity.    t  Property  of  the  nnlTernity  belongs  to  the  State. 

I  Apparataa. 

LOtnSIANA  nrSTITUTION  POR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  peculiar  complications  of  political  affairs  in  Louisiana  affect  even  such  an  insti- 
tntion  as  the  above-named.  When  the  new  board  came  into  power,  in  March,  1873,. 
the  books  of  the  establishment  were  withheld  from  them  by  the  old  one,  the  fnnda 
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were  not  acooanted  for,  and  a  tedious  litigation  ^as  necessary  to  secure  to  the  incomeis 
their  prerogatives.  Amid  sach  difficulties  the^  have  labored  on,  and  report  a  genendly 
favorable  condition  of  things  in  the  school,  with  unusually  good  health  on  the  part  a£ 
the  pupils. 

The  income  for  the  year  has  been  $14,202.13,  the  expenditures  $14,183.35,  leaving, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  a  cash-balance  of  $18.75.  Aii  indebtedness  previonriy  oat- 
standing,  of  $6,485.38,  is  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  in  State-warrants  of  $10,000. 

The  TOard  laments  the  fact  that  the  State  University,  deprived  of  its  buildings  by 
fire  durine  the  war,  has  still  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  edifice  intended  for  the  dernf 
and  dumb  and  blind,  as  the  former  class  are  thus  cramped  in  their  accommodations 
and  the  last  have  had  to  be  removed  from  it,  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  54,  of  whom  34  hAve 
been  males  and  20  females.  The  studies  appear  to  have  been  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  English,  with  such  training  in  langua«;e  as  could  be  given. 

Printing-office-work  has  been  attended  to,  and  the  annual  report,  the  by-laws  of  tbe 
institution,  and  a  bi-weekly  newspaper,  with  considerable  other  matter,  have  been 
worked  off  by  the  inmates,  saving  the  State  a  considerable  outlay  and  earning  $107 
cash-proceeds,  besides  $239  uncollected. 

The  establishment  of  a  shoe-shop  and  cabinet-shop  is  recommended  as  a  further 
means  of  saving  and  instruction. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVBNTIOX. 

The  first  State  educational  convention  which  has  occurred  in  Louisiana  since  the  war 
commenced  on  the  23d  of  May,  1872,  and  continued  three  days.  It  was  well  attended, 
accomplished  much  good,  and,  considering  that  it  was  necessarily  the  precedent  and 
initiative  of  similar  assemblies  in  the  future,  was  altogether  successful. 

Ex-Governor  Hahn  presided,  and  among  those  who  attended  were  many  promlneDt 
in  the  school- work  of  the  St«te  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  Able  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  State-superintendent  of  public  education  and  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men distinguished  in  the  field  of  letters,  interesting  discussions  on  various  educational 
subjects  claimed  tbe  attention  of  appreciative  audiences,  and  letters  from  eminent 
personages  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  evincing  a  hearty  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  objects  of  the  convention,  were  received  and  read.  A  very  pleasing  incident  of 
the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  many  who  had  previously  held  aloof  from  any  asso- 
ciation with  those  actively  engaged  in  tbe  cause  of  public  education  in  the  State,  es- 
specially  on  public  occasions  of  interest  to  the  same  cause.  The  effect  of  this  gathering 
was  to  strengthen  those  interested  in  its  success  and  in  the  cause  with  which  it  was 
associated,  and  of  which  it  is  a  useful  agency,  in  the  conviction  that  obstacles  growing 
out  of  political  animosities  and  prejudices  were  disappearing,  and  that  soon  the  labors 
of  all  concerned  could  be  concentrated,  without  constraint  and  the  consciousness  of 
any  popular  hostility,  upon  the  duties  and  subjects  appertaining  to  the  work  of  public 
instruction  alone. 

THE   LATEST   INFOBMATIOK. 

The  annual  message  of  Governor  Kellogg  to  the  legislature^  read  January  5, 1^4, 
-contained  this  additional  information  as  to  the  schools  of  Louisiana : 

"THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

"  There  are  250,000  children  in  the  State  of  an  age  suitable  for  education.  It  is  esti- 
mated, at  the  present  cost  of  the  public  schools— fS  per  head  a  month  in  the  city  and  $2 
per  month  in  the  country — that  it  would  require  an  annual  revenue  of  $1^500,000  to  confer 
upon  all  these  children  the  advantages  of  the  public-school-system.  The  school-reve- 
nues from  all  sources  last  year  were  $700,000.  The  income  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  school-lauds  is  lost  for  want  of  supervision.  Several  funds  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  have  been  improperly  diverted.  I  urse 
that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  restore  to  the  school-fund  the  free-school-bonds 
alienated  by  act  No.  81  of  1872.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  recover,  if  possible,  the 
McDonough  fund,  which  was  left  as  a  sacred  trust  to  promote  the  education  of  the  ohil- 
iiren  of  the  State.*  The  report  of  the  State-superintendent  of  education,  which  is  here- 
with transmitted,  gives  full  particulars  of  the  Workings  of  our  public-school-system. 

"THE  AGRICULTURAL-COLLEGE-ORANT. 

"  By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  22, 1862,  the  General  Government  gave  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  210,000  acres  of  land-scrip,  provided  the  State  accepted  it  and  ap- 

*  Ibis  fond,  orisinally  $3,000,000,  left  in  1630  to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment and  mfuntenanco  in  thorn  of  Aree-schools,  which  should  inolade  both  sexes  and  exclude  no 
color,  was  so  wasted  by  litigation  that  at  the  final  division  of  It  between  tbe  cities  only  $1,500,000 
remaned  to  be  divided.  The  portion  of  it  which  fell  to  New  Orleans  was  said,  in  a  report  to  the 
city-coancil,  January  93, 187*2.  to  have  diminished  to  the  poor  fragment  of  $23,000  in  real  estate  and 
$1,074.44  in  cash. 
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plied  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  to  the  eetahlishment  of  a  college  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  agricaltnre'and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  State,  by  act  No.  62,  (Acts  of 
1869,)  accepted  the  donation  and  created  a  commission  to  receive  the  scrip  from  the 
United  States  and  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  donating  act.  The 
scrip  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  m  State-bonds ;  as  the  interest  accmed  it  was 
eoUected  and  vented  in  other  State-bonds,  and  this  course  pnrsned  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  when  the  aggregate  amount  reached  $327,000.  To  this  may  be 
added  one  year's  interest  on  this  amount,  which  is  now  due  but  uncollected.  The  com- 
mission holds  these  bonds  subject  to  the  order  of  the  general  assembly.  This  matter 
most  be  acted  upon  during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  for,  should  the  State 
fail  to  apply  the  fund  as  directed  by  Congress  prior  to  July  1, 1674,  it  will  lapse  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  grant  might  be  utilized  with  great  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  existiug  Louisiana  State  University  at  B&ton  Rouge.  That  institution  is  now 
heavily  in  debt,  and  very  insufficiently  provided  with  accommodation  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  university-buildings  at  Alexandria.  ' 

CHRISTIAN  R08EIJU8. 

This  great  lawyer,  the  admitted  master  of  civil  law  in  the  United  States,  who  for  so 
many  years  held  the  front  rank  in  his  profession  at  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  was  for 
twenty -three  years  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

His  repute  as  a  teacher  was  not  less  than  his  fame  as  an  advocate.  Possessing  a  re- 
markable vigor  of  constitution,  his  death,  which  occurred  September  5, 1873,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  days'  duration,  was  wholly  unexpected  and  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion. At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  convened  the  day  after  his  death  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  report  resolutions  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  bar  to  be 
neld  November  3,  when  the  members  of  the  bar  absent  upon  their  usual  summer-vaca- 
tion should  have  returned ;  and  the  distinguished  lawyer,  J.  Ad.  Rozier,  his  contemp- 
orary, was  requested  to  deliver  a  memorial  address,  from  which  is  taken  the  following 
abstract,  giving  in  brief  the  history  of  his  professional  and  political  career.  Although 
confessedly  a  great  lawyer,  he  is  best  known  and  loved  as  a  teacher. 

ADDRESS  OF  J.  AD.  ROZIER,  ESQ. 

''  Christian  Roselins  was  engaged  in  New  Orleans  during  forty-five  consecutive  years, 
immediately  preceding  his  death,  (on  the  5th  of  September,  1873,)  in  the  uninterrupted 
and  active  pursuit  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  the  half  of  that  long  period  simul- 
taneously performing  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
Berefc  of  all  adventitions  circumstances,  of  humble  parentage,  he  rose  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  an  eminent  position. 

'*  So  conspicuous  a  career  deserves  noted  cominent.  It  will  serve  a  double  purpose,  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  departed,  mingled  witn  grief 
and  interest,  and  will  offer  a  bright  example,  by  which  the  young  especially  will  derive 
solace  and  profit. 

^*Bia  early  Zi/c— He  was  bom  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1803,  in  Brunswick,  a  State 
of  Germany,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  free  city  of  Bremen,  as  well  as  I 
can  understand,  in  the  town  of  Thedinghausen.  He  received  a  good  school-education, 
but  knew  only  one  language,  the  German,  his  maternal  tongue.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  left  bis  native  land  as  a  passenger  on  board  of  the  Dutch  brig  Jupiter,  which  sailed 
fit>m  the  port  of  Bremen  and  arrived  in  that  of  New  Orleans  on  the  11  th  of  July,  1820. 
He  was  apprenticed  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  printer  to  William  Duhuy,  publisher 
of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser,  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  journeyman  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  Louisiana  Courier.  •  *  One  of  his  fellow-pnnters,  still  a  survivor, 
specially  adds:  *  But  the  stripling  printer  was  always  up  bright  and  early  at  his  tauk 
of  printing.  Industry  and  good  conduct  were  his  characteristics.  He  successfully  imi- 
tate<l  the  early  lives  of  Franklin  and  Judge  Francois  Xavier  Martin.' 

''Young  Roselins  and  Alexander  Dimitrv,  (the  latter  the  well-known  scholar,)  after  ex- 
changing views  as  to  the  calling  in  Ufa  they  should  adopt,  on  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, lS2o,  entered  as  law-students  the  office  of  Anguste  Davesac,  who  was  a  prominent 
practitioner  in  the  criminal-court,  and  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  gentleman 
of  taste,  wit,  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  did  not  rank  high  as  a  civilian,  but  these 
young  students  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Workman,  (a 
name  familiar  to  the  bar  as  a  thorough  jurist  with  literary  attainments,)  who  had  an 
adjoining  office. 

*'  One  of  the  first  books  X)laced  in  their  hands  was  Cooper's  Justinian,  containing  an 
English  translation.  Dimitry  had  an  advantage  over  his  fellow-studen :  the  could 
read  the  original  text.    To  equalize  this  the  latter  taught  the  former  Latin. 
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"  Id  one  year  (the&oility  of  the  pnpil  for  the  ftOQuiBition  of  the  languages  was  so  great) 
ike  could  read  Roman  law-aathors  in  the  original. 

«  On  the  23d  day  ofVFane^  1838,  he  was  examined  in  openconrthy  the  supreme  ooort, 
then  composed  of  Jndffes  Matthews,  Martin,  and  Porter,  and  was  on  that  day  licensed. 
Jnst  previoos,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1828,  was  adopted  that  act  the  repeal  of  which  is 
termed  hy  Judge  Matthews  as  sweeping  in  its  effects-— tremendously  sweeping  j  and  by 
Etienne  Mazureau  as  '  le  grand  coup  de  balai.' 

<'In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  enactment,  it  left  to  the  French,  l^ft»"<^^ 
and  Spanish  laws  that  authority  which  the  force  of  reason  alone  could  command. 
This  in  no  manner  abated  the  study  of  the  systems  of  Jurisprudence  of  foreign  conn- 
tries;  but,  inasmuch  as  our  civil  code  is  mainly  copied  xrom  the  Code  Napol^n,  modi- 
fied by  some  portions  of  Spanish  Jurisprudence  and  some  local  provisions,  the  French 
civil  hftws  beoiame  an  object  of  close  study,  to  which  the  deceased  devoted  all  the  i^ 
tention  and  perseverance  he  wan  capable  of.  He  studied  extensively  the  French  com- 
mentators, ^keeping  up  with  all  the  new  works,)  and  constantly  cited  them. 

'*  It  is  io  be  regretted  that  the  deeeased,  with  his  wide  range  of  ex|>erience  and  pro- 
found erudition,  did  not  favor  us  with  an  elementarv  work  on  our  civil  code. 

'*  His  love  of  the  civil  law  was  a  passion :  the  subject  of  his  daily  meditation  and  the 
favorite  topics  of  his  conversations.  It  is  unanimously  conceded  by  the  bar  and  bench, 
that  in  the  department  of  t^e  civil  law  he  was  the  front  fiffure.  He  would  havesraoed 
a  seat  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench ;  wouldhave  materially  aidec^  with 
the  large  resources  he  could  have  made  to  bear,  in  inspiring  a  taste  to  the  profeasicm  in 
the  Umted  States  for  the  study  of  foreign  systems  of  law,  and  would  have  exalted  the 
standard  of  legal  culture. 

"  Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  French  language,  he  soon  acquired  it,  and 
in  his  early  career  at  the  bar  frequently  addressed  Juries  in  French.  He  seldom  wrote 
it,  for  he  was  cognizant,  owing  to  its  niceties,  that  there  are  few  in  this  country,  al- 
though having  received  a  liberal  education,  who  can  write  it  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  numerous  rules  of  grammar,  and  a  lees  number  with  elegance. '  In  1869  he  visited 
his  native  country,  where  he  found  only  two  of  his  schoolmates  survivors. 

"  His  contemporaries  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  attended 
to  his  practice  with  a  viffor  and  energy  seldom  ever  witnessed ;  he  reached  the  front 
rank  about  1836 ;  from  that  time  he  never  ceased  to  have  the  most  lucrative  practice, 
and  received  very  large  fees.    Punctuality  and  probity  characterised  him. 

**  Many  gratuitous  professional  services  has  he  rendered  to  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
to  chariiablo  institutions.  Members  of  the  bar  in  his  intimacy  have  an  idea  of  their 
great  extent. 

"  Wisely  attentive  to  the  means  of  preservation  of  health,  he  rose  about  daybreak,  and 
when  the  weather  permitted  coula  be  seen  taking  his  exercise  on  a  hard-trotting 
horse.  In  his  habits  he  was  very  domestic  $  never  belonged  to  a  social  club,  for  he 
avoided  any  temptation  to  excess  in  eating  and  drinking.  Besides,  he  was  eoonomic 
of  his  time,  careful  not  to  deprive  his  ^Bunily  of  that  time  which  should  be  allotted  to 
it.  In  his  latter  life,  running  far  back,  he  never  darkened  the  door  of  a  drinking- 
saloon ;  never  ate  between  m^s ;  cultivated  moderation  in  all  things. 

*'As  an  instance  of  the  attention  he  paid  to  minor  matters,  after  being  attorney- 
general,  and  in  the  midst  of  professional  engagements,  in  order  to  improve  a  defective 
calligraphy,  he  found  time  to  take  a  course  of  lessons  at  Dolbear's  writing-school  and 
succeeded  in  writing  a  legible  hand. 

"As  professor,  during  twenty-three  years  he  taught  the  civil  law  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  As  a  lecturer,  most  excellent;  could  compare  favorably  with  the  best  pro- 
fessors. In  this  calling  he  delighted ;  ver^  lucid,  cogent,  and  animated ;  by  his  em- 
phatic style  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  His  punctuality  in  the  delivery 
of  his  course  was  exemplary :  the  students  could  not  depend  on  the  incleroen<^  of  the 
weather  or  the  overflow  of  tne  shreets  in  anticipating  a  relaxation  to  their  labors.  In 
his  conversations  some  little  vanity  could  be  detect^  when  referring  to  his  lectures, 
for  there  were  concentrated  his  strength,  ability,  and  pleasure.  He  prepared  some 
written  lectures  on  the  civil  code  for  his  own  use— they  are  not  very  extended — ^the 
definitions  and  classifications  of  the  various  subjects  are  strikingly  clear  and  method- 
ic, intending  it,  as  a  compendium,  to  show  the  actual  state  of  Civil-Law-Jurisprudence 
in  Louisiana.  The  introductory  lecture  to  this  course,  published  in  a  law-magazine  in 
Montreal,  is  worthy  of  his  fame. 

"  In  his  law-office  were  also  to  be  found  law-students  under  his  charge.  He  deserves 
the  public  gratitude  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  for  the  impressions  left  on  them  follow 
them  in  the  legislative  halls,  in  courts,  and  the  busy  walks  of  life.  His  pupils  are 
Bumerous,  found  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  two  of  them  occupying  seats  on  the 
supreme-court  bench  of  this  State.  It  was  his  delieht  to  meet  them  all,  and  the  feel- 
ins  was  warmly  reciprocated.  He  practiced  before  judges  that  he  had  instructed  and 
whose  tastes  he  had  formed.  His  name  stands  inseparably  connected  with  the  law- 
schooL 
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**  As  attornej-general.  He  waA  appointed  to  this  office  in  February,  1841,  and  served 
fi»r  the  term  of  two  years.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  Groy.  A.  B.  Bo  wan,  he 
irsB  a  member  of  the  honse  of  representatives. 

**PoUHeal  Ufe, — He  was  a  member  of  the  State-convention  of  1845,  where  were  to  be 
fennd  BO  many  able  men  and  lawyers  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profession. 
He  took  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  saooeedinff  convention  of  1852  he  also  had  a  seat. 
In  1861  ne  was  a  member  of  what  is  termed  the  secession  convention,  having  been 
elected  firom  his  senatorial  district  by  an  overwhelming  m^jorit^.  Daring  the  can- 
vass he  made  a  vehement  speech  against  secession.  He  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
•eeession,  and  refused  to  sign  it.  He  served  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  honse  of  repre- 
•entatives,  only  for  a  month,  being  appointed  attorney-generaL  His  heart  was  not  in 
A  poUtieal  life,  bat  in  the  profession  he  adorned. 

''Daring  the  military  occnpation  of  the  city  General  Shepley  tendered  him  the  office 
ef  chief  justice,  but  he  declined.  Governor  Wells  sent  him  a  commission  for  the  same 
office.  After  ascertaining  from  General  Hnrlbnt  that  the  conrts  of  the  State  would 
be  held  subject  to  military  interference,  he  did  not  fancy  such  an  embarrassing  or  non- 
•desoript  position.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  State-convention,  took  his  seat  for  a 
•day,  and  resigned  it  bv  reason  of  an  oath  that  was  exacted  from  its  members. 

"The  names  of  Boselias  and  Martin  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  the  latter  as  the  type 
of  the  Louisiana  bench,  the  former  as  the  Louisiana  civilian,  botn  honored  sons  of  their 
adopted  State.  From  the  position  of  journeymen-printers  one  rose  to  the  chief  ma^^ 
tracy  of  the  State,  the  other  to  the  attorney-generalship.  By  laborious  and  persevering 
application  they  improved  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  received  the  rewards  which  thev 
richly  deserved  in  enjoying  the  public  confidence,  and  having  their  names  linked  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  in  their  respective  spheres.  They  have  acted  their 
parts  well  ai^  have  done  some  service  to  tne  State.  We  remain  to  honor  them  and 
to  profit  by  their  example.'' 

H.  C.  Miller,  esq.,  in  his  remarks  thus  referred  to  his  qualities  as  a  teacher :  '*  The 
deceased  bore  another  and  interesting  relation.  For  years  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
unfiuHng  assiduity  to  the  legal  education  of  the  voung  candidates  for  the  bar.  Whether 
in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  orfi:esh*or  weaiy  with  professional  labor.  Christian  Roselius 
was  ever  at  the  post  of  the  self-imposed  duty  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  those 
under  his  charge.  To  his  classes  he  was  endeared.  In  their  impressions  of  him  there 
was  no  alloy  resulting  from  the  contact  and  the  asperities  of  professional  controversy. 
Thejr  knew  him  only  as  the  faithful  teacher,  actuated  by  unselfish  zeal,  an  affectionate 
solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and  a  lofty  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  his  profession. 
It  was  fit  that  those  young  men  should  have  the  opportunity  of  uniting  their  tribute 
with  that  of  the  older  members  of  the  bar.'' 

The  following,  referring  to  his  connection  with  the  university  as  law-professor,  is 
extracted  from  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  bar : 

^'  Whereas  the  deceased  merits  the  tribute  of  commendation  for  that  love  for  his  pro- 
fession and  self-sacrificing  leal  which,  in  spite  of  the  exactions  of  a  large  and  heavy 
practice,  impelled  him  to  assume  the  onerous  duties  of  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  years  with  unremitting 
dilig^ice  and  assiduity,  endearing  himself  to  those  with  whose  legal  education  he  was 
charged,  and  ftdly  requiting  that  debt  which,  it  is  said,  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  pro- 
temon," 

Hon.  H.  K.  Ogden  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  and  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  as  a  teacher :  "  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  the  sci- 
ence of  law  that  I  consider  Mr.  Roselius  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Lou- 
isianians.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  great  teacher.  His  knowledge  was  consummate. 
His  love  for  the  science  kept  his  knowledge  fresh  and  progressive  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  eventful  life.  How  much  tne  State  of  iKiuisiana  owes  him  as  a  teacher 
can  never  be  estimated.  It  was  with  him  a  genuine  labor  of  love.  Freely  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  fireelv  he  gave.  The  influence  of  his  life  must  be  felt  in  this  State  so  long  as 
(he  coiMtitntionaof  the  civil  law  are  preserved  and  respected  among  us." 
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MAINE. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  'Warren  Johnson^  State-nnperintendent  of  common  sohooli,  for  the  vear 

AprU  1.  1872.-] 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  sources  of  these  are:  (1)  ioterest  on  permaDent  fond  derived  from  sale  of  public 
lauds,  (2)  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  Iper  cent.— semi-annually— on  the  moneys  deposited 
in  savings-banks,  (3)  a  tax  of  1  mill  per  dollar  on  the  appraised' value  of  all  property 
within  tne  State,  (4)  a  tax  of  &0  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  (5)  proceeds  from  local 
funds,  and  (6)  voluntary  town-  or  district-tax.  From  these  sources  and  l^m  current 
legislative  appropriations,  there  have  come  for  1B72  the  following  receipts : 

From  interest  of  permanent  school-fund J18,778 

From  saviuffs-banks-tax,  payable  July  1, 1872 ., 57,335 

From  schooT-mill-tax,  payable  January  1, 1873 .' 224,530 

From  municipal  tax  for  current  school-expenses 717,719 

From  local  funds 14,408 

From  district  or  legislative  appropriations — 

For  erection  of  new  school-houses $131,799 

For  prolongation  of  schools .' 13,164 

For  school-supervision 24,139 

For  teachers' institutes 4,000 

For  normal  schools. - 31,000 

For  printing  annual  report...^ 3,500 

Salary  of  superintendent,  $1,800 ;  clerk,  |1,200 3, 000 

Other  expenses  of  office 800 

211, 40-^ 

Total  receipU 1,244,172 

The  aggregate  of  expenditures  for  the  same  period  is  given  only  in  approximate  ee- 
timates,  me  full  returns  not  having  come  in  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  These 
expenditures  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

For  erection  of  new  school-houses $131, 170 

For  prolongation  of  schools 13,164 

For  supervision 24,139 

For  fuel,  insurance,  d^c 76,841 

For  wages  and  board  of  teachers 682,864 

For  teachers'  institutes 4,000 

For  normal  schools 31,000 

For  office- work  and  incidentals. : 7,300 

Total  estimated  expenditure 970,487 

If  these  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probable  bal- 
ance of  $273,685  available  for  the  school-year  of  1872-73. 

All  such  expenditures,  however,  as  may  be  observed,  belong  only  to  the  public-scbool- 
system  of  the  State,  and  do  not  fully  represent  the  amount  disbursed  tor  education* 
Besides  these,  there  is  included  in  the  estimates  of  the  superintendent  one  item  of 
$63,420  for  private  tuition,  with  $6,000  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  $20,000  for  a  new  normal  school  at  Castine,  with  other  considerable  sums  for 
high  schools  at  Frenchville  and  Fort  Kent,  for  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  for  a  semi- 
nary at  Oak  Grove,  for  various  academies,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  Madliwaska  terri- 
tory—these last  all  outflows  from  the  jB^enerous  bounty  of  the  legislature  for  the  en- 
couragement of  educational  interests  within  the  State.  A  more  recent  report  from  the 
agricultural  college  gives  $22,000  more  as  donated  by  the  legislature  in  1873  for  the  sup- 
n  eedf ul  buildings  and  improvements.    Addine  together  all  the  items,  the  superin- 


ply  of  needful  1  „  .  -*     -  -  - 

tendent  says :  *'  It  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  education  of  our  youth  costs  annu- 

*For  returns  for  187^*73,  tee  statistical  tables  I  and  IL  The  law  hi  Maine  requires  sobodl-offioers 
to  make  up  their  returns  to  April  1  of  each  year,  and  transmit  these  to  the  State-superintendent  by 
May  1.  The  returns  here  giren  represent  mainly  the  school-year  ended  April  1. 1873,  but  are  extended 
by  obserrations  of  the  superintendent  to  December  1,  when  his  report  is  presented  to  the  governor  and 
oouncilors. 
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ally,  in  roand  nnnibers,  $1,400,000."  Dea acting  all  extraneous  expenses  from  those 
which  properly  belong  to  pablic  schools,  he  makes  the  total  for  each  inhabitant  in  1872 
$1.77  ;  for  each  census-scholar,  $4.87 ;  for  each  registered  scholar,  $9.10 ;  for  average 
attendance,  $11.99.  "  In  round  numbers,  the  annual  tuition  of  the  pupil  at  the  public 
school  amounts  to  $12.  Now,  the  length  of  summer-  and  winter-schools  together  is 
nearly  twenty  weeks.  The  weekly  tuition  is,  therefore,  60  cents,  about  the  usual  price 
of  tuition  in  private  schools.  But,  based  on  the  number  registered  iu  public  schools, 
this  price  would  be  only  44  cents,  one-third  less  than  private  tuition.  Based  on  the 
census-number  of  youth  who  have  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
public  schools,  the  rate  is  only  23  cents,  less  than  half  the  cost  of  private  tuition.''  It 
is,  hence,  not  the  fault  of  the  State,  but  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  in  the 
State,  if  the  elements  of  a  good  education  are  not  secured  from  the  public  schools  at 
an  expense  far  less  than  from  any  other  source. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  portion  of  this  fund  realized  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  now  amounts  to 
only  $317,902,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  $18,778,  or  $0,083  per  census-scholar.  This 
is  apportioned,  on  the  1st  of  July  iu  each  year,  by  the  State-treasurer,  the  quota  of 
each  town  being  payable  to  it  on  its  showing  that  the  State-  and  county-taxes  have 
been  paid  by  its  citizens.  The  lands  from  which  the  capital  of  this  fund  has  been  de- 
rived being  now  largely  disposed  of,  no  further  considerable  addition  to  it  can  be  looked 
for  from  the  sole  of  these.  The  fountain  of  supply  being  thus  exhausted,  the  super- 
intendent looks  around  for  some  new  feeder  of  a  fund  which  is  so  important  to  the 
school-system  of  the  State.  He  can  find  none  in  general  or  special  taxation  or  in  gifts 
of  individuals  to  a  State-school-fund,  and  therefore  turns  to  the  General  Oovemment, 
hoping  that  out  of  its  great  land-domain  some  further  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
individual  States  in  aid  of  the  system  of  free  schools. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

Fanlt  is  found,  and  with  apparent  justice,  with  the  mode  in  which  the  school-moneys 
are  now  apportioned  by  the  State.  The  State-treasurer  is  required  to  distribute  these 
to  the  several  towns  according  to  the  whole  number  of  youth  in  each  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  21.  The  rate  for  1873  would  be  about  $1.60  for  each  youth.  The  town  of  Mada- 
waska,  with  514  such  youths,  would  receive,  under  this  rule,  $822.40  in  alL  The  town 
of  Farmington,  with  1,040,  would  get  $1,664.  Madawaska,  educating  about  101  scholars 
of  her  514,  would  thus  have  $8.20  for  each  scholar,  while  Farmington,  educating  about 
t>15  of  her  1,040,  would  have  only  $2.71  for  each.  The  town  which  does  the  larger 
fiaty  in  the  way  of  education  of  its  children  receives  thus,  by  law,  the  minimum  of 
compensation,  while  that  which  does,  perhaps,  the  least  of  all  receives  the  maximum. 
A  remedy  for  such  unintentional  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worse  against  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  towns  is,  therefore,  sought,  and  the  superintendent  finds  it  m  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  actual  attendance  on  the  schools  for  at  least  two  consecutive  weeks,  oy 
each  scholar,  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  apportionment.  The  moneys  designed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  would  then  be  placed  wnere  educational  efforts  are  made ;  not  going, 
as  now,  according  to  the  number  out  of  school  as  well  as  iu,  but  rather  according  to 
the  number  who,  by  presence  in  the  schools,  show  their  desire  for  educational  advan- 
tages.   An  amendment  of  the  law  to  this  effect  is  hence  suggested. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Whole  population  of  the  State,  according  to  census  of  1870 626, 915 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21 226,751 

Number  of  these  registered  in  summer-schools 118,222 

Average  attendance  in  summer-schools 92,750 

Number  registercHl  in  winter-schools ....•  126,311 

Average  attendance  in  winter-schools 102,443 

Percent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number .49 

Percent,  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered .80 

Per  cent*  of  average  attendance  to  registry  in  summer-schools .78 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  registry  in  winter-schools .81 

Average  length  of  summer-schools,  5^  days  per  week 9w.  2d. 

Average  length  of  winter-schools,  5^  days  per  week lOw. 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  5^  days  per  week 19w.  2d. 

Nnmber  of  school-districts 3,861 

Kamber  of  parts  of  districts 310 

Namber  of  gra<led  schools 462 

Nnmber  of  school-houses • 3,868 

Nomber  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2,279 

Niiml)er  of  school-houses  built  last  year 121 

Cortof  these $131,799 

Estimated  value  of  all  school-property $2,644,264 
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The  number  of  school-houses  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year ;  the  cost  of  thoso 
erected,  greater.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  the  superin- 
tendent says  '*  more  than  one-third  are  reported  *  poor;'  and  when  we  consider,''  be  gpea> 
00,  **  that  the  standard  of  *  £0od '  condition  is  an  extremely  low  one,  often  embracing 
simply  a  building  with  a  tight  roof,  exterior  walls  shiugled  or  clapboarded,  furniture 
poor,  light  and  ventilation  worse,  ugly  walls,  patched  plastering,  no  blackboards,  no 
outline-maps,  charts,  f^lobes,  or  books  of  reference,  we  snail  conclude  that  the  '  good  * 
school-houses  are  less  in  number  than  the  '  poor'  ones.  ObservaUou  corroborates  tbi»." 
He  states,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  people  are  doing  better  than  heretofore,  and 
that  many  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  The  district-system,  iu  his  judgment,  stand;^ 
in  the  way  of  better  school-houses,  as  many  of  the  districts  have  so  few  inhabitants, 
and  these  often  so  very  limited  in  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection  of  really  creditable  buildings.  Against  this  district-system  he  accord- 
ingly directs  his  pen,  urging  an  abandonment  of  it  for  the  town-plan,  under  which  the 
town  divides  its  money  so  as  to  afford  6qual  facilities  to  all  building,  repairing,  and 
owning  the  school-houses,  and  so  controlling  the  services  of  the  teachers  as  to  afford 
nearly  continuous  employment  to  the  better  class.  He  gives  some  striking  instances 
of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  in  specified  towns  from  the  abandonment  of  the  one 
system  for  the  other  and  trusts  that  such  action  may  early  become  generaL 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer  in  the  State 145 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter 1,870 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer 3,959 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter 2,213 

Number  of  teachers  that  are  graduates  of  normal  schools 270 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $33  17 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  60 

Average  cost  of  teachers'  board  per  week 2  32 

To  this  matter  of  teachers'  wages  the  superiittendent  devotes  mnch  attention  iu  his 
report,  showing  how  poorly  these  useful  servants  of  the  public  are  remunerated  for 
labors  which,  in  other  spheres  of  occupation,  would  command  high  rates.  He  shows 
that,  in  many  instances,  even  house-servants  and  factory-hands  receive  more  per  week 
than  the  trained  teacher,  while  the  employment  of  such,  being  more  continuous,  is  more 

gainful  at  even  the  same  rates.  The  female  teachers  especially  command  his  notice,  and 
e  makes  a  really  sad  showing  of  their  case.  Referring  to  the  fact  in  the  tables  that 
the  weekly  wages  of  female  teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  amount  to  only  |3.(K),  he  says : 
*'  Now,  if  a  female  teacher  instruct  both  summer  and  winter,  the  twenty  weeks  of  the 
school-year,  she  will  receive,  at  this  rate^  the  magnificent  sum  of  $72.  That  is,  if  a 
young  woman  comes  into  Maine  to  teach  for  a  living,  she  will  get  each  year  $72  and  her 
board  for  twenty  weeks,  and  for  the  remaining  thirty-two  weeks  must  pay  $74.24,  the 
average  teachers'  board  being  $2.32  per  week.  She  will  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
be  in  debt  $*2.24,  without  paying  one  cent  for  culture,  clothing,  or  comfort.  In  brief,  the 
female  teacher  in  Maine  cannot  earn  her  living  by  teaching.''  He  gives,  subsequently, 
a  table  of  the  monthly  rates  of  teachers'  wages  iu  the  different  States,  and  shows 
by  this  that,  while  in  the  matter  of  the  pay  of  male  teachers  Maine  has  one  companion — 
Minnesota  standing  within  a  few  cents  of  her  low  rate — in  that  of  the  pay  of  females 
she  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  all  the  list,  the  scale  falling  from  Nevada,  where  the  pay 
is  $107  per  month,  down  through  Louisiana,  $76;  California,  $62;  New  Hampshire, 
$20.71,  to  Maiue,  $14.40.  With  such  a  rate  of  compensation,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  sometimes  there  are  complaints  of  poor  teachers  and  poor  schools.  The 
wonder  rather  is  that  so  much  good  service  is  received  where  the  payment  is  so  inade- 
quate. 

TOWN-  AND  CITY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  the  State  for  supervision  of  town-schools  is  reported  to 
be  $24,139,  which  sum  is  paid  for  the  supervision  of  4,101  schools,  or,  allowing  two 
terms  annually,  for  8,202  school-terms,  or  82.020  weeks  of  school.  This  gives  $3  for 
supervision  to  each  term.  Some  towns,  however,  pay  more  than  others,  Bangor,  with 
34  school-houses,  paying  $l,.360,  and  Lewiston,  with  30  school-houses,  $2,000;  while 
Auburn,  with  28,  pays  $500.  The  rate  of  compensation  for  such  work  is  thus,  in  manV 
cases,  considerably  below  the  $3  above  mentioned,  $2.23  being  set  as  the  ordinary 
rate  per  term,  that  secured  per  day  by  visitation  of  two  schools  daily  being  the  same. 
But,  as  the  traveling-expenses  of  the  supervisor  have  to  come  out  of  this,  it  is  shown 
that  the  current  rate  for  a  day's  service  in  such  important  work  is  only  73  cents.  How 
difficult  to  secure  the  best  and  highest  supervision  at  such  rates  must  be  at  once  appa- 
rent.   A  better  pay,  with  a  view  to  a  more  effective  work,  is  therefore  strongly  urged. 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  when  a  school-inspector  has  attained  skill  in  his  work  be 
should  be  retained  in  office,  that  such  skill  maybe  utilized  to  the  utmost;  whereas 
now  too  often  an  annual  election  rotates  experience  out  and  inexperience  in. 
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COUNXr-  OR  DISTRICT-SUPERVISION. 

A  retam  to  sometbing  like  the  old  system  of  coantyHsapervision  is  argiied  for  as 
aliaoBt  indispensable  to  efficient  working  of  the  free-school-eystem.  It  is  held  that  the 
^^nenJ  sanction  of  snch  a  system  in  a  large  portion  of  the  States  gives  an  ednoational 
•sccffinge  in  favOT  of  it  which  ought  to  have  considerable  weight,  while  its  proved  effi- 
cacy in  stimulating  teachers  to  their  duty  and  aiding  them  in  the  right  performance  of 
tbeir  work  unite  with  abuses  that  have  grown  up  from  the  want  of  it  to  urge  to  its 
re-establishment.  The  need  of  some  snch  agency  being  assumed,  the  question  of  the 
means  for  making  it  most  thoroughly  efficient  is  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  to  secure  such  supervision  as  is  needed  at  least  the  former  number  of  men  should 
be  employed  and  at  a  rate  of  compensation  fully  one-half  higher  than  before.  If  the 
expense  of  snch  an  arrangement  should  be  made  an  objection  to  it,  the  superintendent 
TToold  put  into  the  fund  for  paying  supervisors  what  is  now  appropriated  for  support- 
ing teacheni'  institutes,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  hold  at  least  one 
instttnte  of  five  days  in  each  county,  without  extra  cost  to  the  State. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PORTLAND. 

The  estimated  school-expenses  of  this  city  for  the  school-year  of  1872-73  were,  for 
salaries,  ^,175 ;  for  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  salaries,  |17,000 ;  for  extraordi- 
nary, 12,500— total,  |73,(>75. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age  (4-21)  was  9,646.  Of  this  number, 
abcmt  70  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  some  school ;  while  of  the  number  between  5  and 
18  years,  93  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  The  average  attendance  was  3,904.  Out 
of  1,719  pupus  in  private  schools,  the  average  attendance  was  1,352. 

The  pablio  schools  embrace  one  high  school,  (for  girls  and  boys,)  flprammar,  interme- 
diate, and  primary  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  each  ^ade  and  the  text-books  to 
be  Qsed  are  prescribed  by  the  superintending  school-committee.  Drawing  was  intro- 
dnced  two  years  ago,  and,  though  it  has  been  pursued  under  disadvantages,  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  this  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  taste  has  been  apparent. 

BATH. 

m  this  town  the  system  has  been  adopted  of  purchasing  for  the  schools  the  text- 
books to  be  used  and  then  loaning  them  to  the  pupils.  By  this  means  a  uniformity  of 
text-books  is  secured  without  imposing  any  burden  of  expense  on  parents  of  narrow 
incomes.  The  thing  has  worked  so  well  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  other  places  and 
is  recommended  for  general  adoption  in  the  State. 

SBCONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

From  24  private  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State  an  aggregate  is  reported  of 
2;^9  pupils — 1,184  boys  aud  1,095  girls — with  70  teachers,  31  of  whom  are  gentlemen 
and  39  ladies ;  58B  of  the  students  are  pursuing  English  branches,  2^  classic,  and 
113  modem  languages ;  72  had  graduated  the  previous  year  from  these  schools,  of 
whom  28  were  known  to  have  entered  college,  and  123  are  specifically  reported  as  pre- 
paring for  college  at  present.  Only  two  of  these  schools  are  exclusively  for  the  Qu- 
estion of  either  sex— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — the  remainder  being  for  the  Joint 
education  of  both  sexes ;  8  are  under  denominational  influences  and  the  remaiuing  15 
*^  non-sectarian." 

An  important  addition  to  these  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  State  is 
to  be  made  by  the  opening  of  an  extensive  classic  and  scientific  school  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Hallowell,  in  January,  1874,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  confer- 
eD<^  The  old  Hallowell  Academv  is  to  be  used  for  recitations  bv  the  new  school, 
while  for  the  boarding  of  the  pupils  two  buildings  have  been  erected,  one  for  the  boys, 
to  accommodate  40  inmates,  the  other  for  the  girls,  of  considerably  greater  size.  The 
latter  is  IGO  feet  in  length,  with  two  wings  of  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  contains  76 
Tooma,  arranged  in  suits  of  two  chambers  and  one  parlor  for  four  pupils,  accommo- 
dating thus  about  100.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  still  larger  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  in 
the  confidence  that  it  will  be  required.  This  school  is  meant  to  be  to  Maine  what  the 
Phillips  Academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover  have  been  to  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts :  an  institution  for  affording  thorough  training  for  either  the  ordinary  walks  of 
business  or  the  advanced  classes  of  ^ood  colleges.  It  will  serve,  at  t^e  same  time,  as 
a  hi^  school  for  Hallo welL  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  which  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  up  and  down  the  Kennebec,  the  grounds  including  eleven  acres. 

STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  aoeordance  with  a  recommendation  fiom  the  State-superintendent  the  legisla* 
tore,  in  the  winter  of  1872-^3,  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  free  nieh 
schools,  engaging  that  where  any  town  or  city  should  make  suitable  oro\.  siun  fot 
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such  schools,  the  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  should  be  supplemented,  after 
ten-weeks  existence  of  the  schools,  by  an  equal  appropriation  from  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  this  should  not  exceed  $500  annually.  Under  this  act,  free 
hi£:h  schools  have  sprung  up  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  not  less  than  200  being 
said  to  be  existent  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  The  advantages  of  an  education  superior  to 
to  that  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  approximating  that  in  the  better  class  of  old  acade- 
mies, have  thus  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  all.  The  academies  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  absorbed  by  these  high  schools,  and  the  apprehension  is  ex- 
pressed bv  some  of  these  remaining  that,  if  the  new  law  be  sustained,  the  old  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  of  the  State  must  needs  go  down.  In  that  case  there  will  have 
to  be  a  careful  looking  after  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  new  schoolis^ 
lest,  in  the  rapid  brotulening  of  the  stream,  there  come  a  correspondent  shallowing. 

PREPARATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Four  institutions  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  studeuts  for  college  re- 
port an  aggregate  of  203  in  classic  and  74  in  scientific  studies,  of  whom  59  were  in 
the  senior.  74  in  the  junior,  56  in  the  third,  and  88  in  the  fourth,  or  lowest,  class.  The 
Auburn  high  school,  with  3  teachers,  has  37  pupils  in  its  classic  and  23  in  its  scien- 
tific classes ;  there  is  a  ohemic  laboratory,  a  small  philosophic  cabinet  and  appa- 
ratus, and  a  library  numbering  50  volumes.  The  Nichols  Latin  School,  at  Lewiston, 
.  with  4  instructors,  has  51  students  in  classic  studies  and  10  in  subordinate  classes ; 
the  Franklin  Family  School,  at  Topsham,  with  4  instructors,  has  14  students  in  classic 
and  5  in  scientific  studies ;  the  library  numbers  1,800  volumes ;  the  Classical  Institute, 
at  Waterville,  with  5  instructors,  has  101  pupils  in  classic  and  46  in  scientific  studies ; 
there  is  a  library  of  50  volumes. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Maine  has  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Farmington,  the  other  at  Castiue,  each  with  a 
carefully-selected  principal,  supported  by  corps  of  earnest  assistants.  These  schools 
are  said  to  be  doing  a  valuable  service  to  the  public-school-system,  by  improving  the 
quality  «>f  the  teaching  force.  Proof  of  this  and  of  the  public  appreciation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  teachers 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rural  districts.  Many  of  these 
graduates  find  emplovment,  too,  in  other  States  after  serving  out  their  stipulated  term 
in  the  one  from  which  they  have  received  their  education,  it  being  found,  in  every  di- 
rection, that  skilled  teachers,  even  at  much  higher  rates,  pay  better  for  their  employ- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  young  than  the  cheap,  unskilled  ones,  that  have  been  too 
often  heretofore  employed. 

With  the  Farmington  school  772  pupils  have  been  connected  since  its  organization 
in  1864,  of  whom  156  have  completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas.  Of  the  175 
eonnected  with  the  school  in  1872,  many  had  taught  before  entering  it,  and  came  in  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  profession. 

In  the  school  at  Castine  278  have  been  borne  npon  the  rolls  within  the  same  year, 
the  number  of  different  pupils  being  180.  A  large  proportion  of  these  continued  to 
exercise  themselves  as  teachers  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  A  model  school, 
taught  in  connection  with  this  normal  school,  has  given  opportunity  for  practical  train- 
ing of  the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  these  two  regular  normal  schools,  there  are  said,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  be  normal  departments  in  the  Maine  Central  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oak  Grove  Sem- 
inary, Vassalboro',  both  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  State.  In  the  former  a  special 
report  for  1873  shows  12  students  in  the  first  year  of  the  normal  course  and  13  in  the 
second  year.  In  the  latter,  where  46  students  in  all  are  reported,  the  number  in  the 
normal  course  does  not  appear. 

In  connection  with  the  normal  institute  at  South  Paris  and  the  Litchfield  Academy, 
Litchfield,  teachers  are  said  to  be  trained  for  work  in  schools ;  but  how  many  are  thos 
trained  is  not  reported,  nor  is  the  character  of  the  training  for  school-work  indicated; 
and  the  absence  of  definite  returns  here,  as  at  Yassalboro',  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  these  institutions  can  properly  be  reckoned  among  normal  schools. 

COLLEGE   FOB  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  exclusively  for  the  higher  education  of  yonng  ladies  which  has 
favored  the  office  with  its  statistics  for  the  year  1873  is  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
Female  College,  at  Redfield.  The  degrees  conferred  here  are  those  of  artium  baccalaa- 
rea  and  artium  magistra.  With  twelve  professors  and  instructors,  6  of  whom  were 
gentlemen,  there  was  an  attendance  in  the  collegiate  department  of  694  students. 
Music,  (both  vocal  and  instrumental,)  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
taught ;  there  is  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  philosophic  cabinet,  a  small  natural-history- 
museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  numbering  1,600  volumes. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

This  for  Maine  is  afiforded  by  Bowdoin  College^  Brunswick ;  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
toQ ;  Colby  University,  Waterville,  and  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriciuture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Orono. 

Bowdoin  has  reorganized  its  faculty  during  the  year  past,  established  two  new  pro- 
feasortihips,  (of  physiology  and  natural  history,)  enlarged  its  scientific  curriculum,  and 
made  provision  for  post-graduate-instruction  and  for  the  appointment  to  fellowships 
of  sach  students  as  graduate  with  honor  in  any  one  of  the  series  of  post-graduate- 
studies. 

Bates  has  enlarged  its  body  of  instructors,  added  to  its  courses  theologio  instruc- 
iioD,  and  admits  women.* 

Colby,  exchanging  a  much-respected,  aged  president  for  one  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
usefnlneas,  takes,  under  his  lead,  a  new  start  forward,  with  some  fresh  materifJ  in  its 
iacnlty,  with  a  college  for  women  besides  that  for  men,  and  with  a  fine  new  building 
for  its  cabinet  and  laboratory,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $27,000.  An  introductory  course  in 
the  Waterville  Classical  Institute  affords  both  to  youn^  women  and  youne  men  a 
thoroogh  preparation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  University,  for  the  full  classic 
and  scientific  course  within  its  halls. 

The  Maine  State  College,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  offers, 
besides  its  training  in  these  lines,  courses  in  English  literature,  mental  and  moral 
science,  mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry,  French  and  German,  civil  engineering, 
natural  history,  book-keeping,  and  commercial  forms.  Its  students  receive  sSbo  such  a 
drill  in  military  tactics  as  to  make  it  substantially  a  military  academy  for  the  State. 

The  statistics  of  these  several  institutions  are  thus  given  for  the  latter  part  of  1873 : 

Statistical  8umm€iry  of  universiUea  and  colleges. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  for  professional  training,  apart  from  Maine  College,  are  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine,  at  Bowdoin  College:  thelS^ngor  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  at  Bangor,  and 
the  theologio  school  connected  witn  Bates  College,  at  Lewiston.  The  first,  with  two 
years  in  its  lecture-course  and  at  least  one  additional  year  with  a  regular  physician, 
numbers  11  professors  and  lecturers  and  57  students,  with  4,000  volumes  in  its  library. 
The  second,  a  confiregational  seminary,  has  5  professors  and  1  other  instructor,  with  *S7 
students,  and  15,000  volumes  in  library.  The  third,  Free  Baptist,  reports  4  resident 
professors  and  1  non-resident,  18  student^  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes. 

*  The  RaUand  (Yermoiit)  Herald  annoances  the  gift  of  $1,000  to  Bates  College  by  Judge  Kediogton, 
fm  the  endowment  of  a  sobolarBhip  for  a  female  stadeDt  through  all  the  tacceasive  daasea  perpetually. 
This  ia,  perhaps,  the  first  endowment  of  a  scholarship  speciticiuly  for  the  benefit  of  a  woman-stndent  in 
any  coU^  not  designed  for  women  only.  Judge  Reuington  has  also  bestowed  $5,000  on  The  Redingtoa 
proCeasorahip  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  ooUege. 
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Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  smiicx. 

Halne  State  College  of  Agricoltore 
and  Mechanic  Arte 

124,000 

8.000 

Sdentiflo  department  of  Bowdoln  Col- 
lece  ............................... 

There  appears  also  in  thi«  State  one  hnsineis-eollege.  with  79  itodenta. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  TEACHERS'  INSTTTUTES. 

The  Maine  Ednoational  Association  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  October  22-24, 
1872,  at  Bangor.  The  city  generously  furnished  a  place  of  meeting,  ^while  the  city 
superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  place  did  all  that  was  possible  for  the  comfortable 
entertainment  of  their  visitors.  The  subjects  discussed  were  eminently  practical  in 
character,  such  as  '*The  town-  versus  the  district-system,"  '*  Teaching  illustrated  by 
language,"  "  Educational  needs  of  Maine,"  "  Free  text-books  for  free  schools,"  **  Sys- 
tematic elevation  of  teaching,"  '*  Free  high  schools,"  "  Industrial  education,"  ''A  com- 
plete system  of  public  schooto,"  ''Teaching  and  its  compensation,"  and  ''The  princi- 
ples which  should  inspire  the  teacher."  The  papers  presented  on  these  subjects  are 
said  to  have  been  all  valuable  and  the  discussions  to  have  exhibited  a  fair  compre- 
hension of  the  vital  <j[ueetion8  pressing  for  solution. 

Renewed  request  is  made  K>r  legislative  appro{>riation,  to  foster  an  institution  so 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  form,  besides  this,  county  educational 
associations,  composed  of  the  school-officers  and  teachers  of  the  several  counties  in  tbe 
State.  Such  associations  were  formed  in  a  few  counties  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  members  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in  the  most  approved  methods  of 
the  same,  as  well  as  to  the  promotion  of  professional  unity  and  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tional intormation  among  the  people. 

Eighteen  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year ;  but,  though  excellent  instrac- 
tors  were  employed  and  great  satisfaction  witn  their  labors  was  expressed,  the  results 
appear  to  have  been  less  encouraging  than  in  some  preceding  years.  This  is  attributed 
(1)  to  the  disheartening  influence  exerted  upon  teachers  by  the  low  rate  at  which  their 
services  are  held  and  (2)  to  the  want  of  that  active  county-superintendency  which  on 
previous  occasions  had  prepared  the  way  for  full  and  successful  meetings. 
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MARTIiAND. 

rntm  teporta  of  State-board  of  edaoation,  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  president,  for  the  years  ended  Septem- 

ber  30, 1878-'73.J 

SCHOOL-POPULATION,  1872-73. 

Kninber  of  children  of  school-age,  (6-21)^ 

Males 138,813 

Females ^ 137,307 

276,120 

The.nnmher  under  6  and  over  16  is  not  reported. 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE.* 

Komber  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  puhlio  schools 130,324 

AToage  attendance  59,001 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOUS. 

Knmher  of  public  schools  in  the  State 1,742 

ATerage  duration  of  school  in  days 283 

Hie  number  of  private  schools>and  of  pnpils  in  these  is  not  known. 

TEACHEBS  AND  TEACHEBS'  PAT. 

Kmnber  of  teachers  in  pnblic  schools — 

Males 1,079 

Females 1,476 

Total 2,555 

Arerage  salary  of  teachers  per  month,  for  males  and  females  both $39  86 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.! 

BeceipU. 

FrtHn  taxation $1,093,721  42 

From  interest  on  permanent  fund :...         59,146  32 

FVom  other  sources 245,740  17 

Total 1,398,607  91 

I^enditure$. 

For  sites  and  buildings $197,387  10 

For  salaries  of  superintendents '. 31,440  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 889,476  47 

Forrentof  buildings 22,751  31 

For  stationery  and  school-books 69,526  29 

For  miscellaneous  purposes,  as  fuel,  lights,  repairs,  &o 143, 485  54 

Total 1,354,066  01 

STATISTICS  OF  BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Included  in  these  returns  are  those  from  the  city-schools  of  Baltimore  for  1873,  which, 
separately  stated,  are  as  follows : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  302,839 ;  number  of  children  enrolled  in  schools,  28,329; 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  schools,  28,329,  of  whom  14,406  are  in  primary,  8,756  in 
gnmmoT,  1,115  in  high,  and  1,666  in  eveninji^-schools.  The  number  in  average  at- 
tendance is  22,181,  orwhom  12.164  are  in  primary,  7,271  in  grammar,  1,007  in  high, 
and  1,177  in  evening-schools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  624— males,  81 ;  females,  543— 


*  The  statistics  of  scbool-attendanoe  are  for  tbe  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 
f  Tbe  financial  statement  is  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1673. 
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of  whom  337  are  in  primary,  211  in  grammar,  32  in  high,  and  36  in  evening-Bchools. 
There  are  123  schools,  of  which  70  are  primary,  39  grammar,  3  high,  and  11  evenini:;. 
The  amount  of  fands  received  for  school-pnrposes  was  $492,111.11,  of  which  $130,851.97 
were  received  from  the  State-fund,  $321,826.01  from  taxation,  and  $39,433.13  from  other 
sources.  Latin  is  taught  to  288  pupils,  Greek  to  31 ,  German  to  121,  French  to  46,  draw- 
ing to  5,763,  and  vocal  music  in  all  the  schools,  and  also  in  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  THK  STATE. 

Li  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  it  was  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  statistical  summary  :  "  We  have  shortened  the  average  school-year  by  about  ten 
days ;  we  have  diminished  the  teachers'  salaries  by  about  $24,000  j  we  have  spent 
$31,000  less  in  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing^  school-houses,  and  m  return  we  find 
.2,286  fewer  children  on  the  rolls  and  2,040  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance.''  They 
now  say :  **  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  this  year  the  shades  of  the  picture  are  re- 
versed. We  have  lengthened  the  school-year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  by  sixteen 
days;  we  have  increased  the  teachers'  salaries  by  $14,000 ;  we  have  spent  $70,000  more 
than  last  year  in  building  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  in  return  we  find  that  the 
enrollment  of  pupils  is  increased  by  12,198  names  and  the  average  daily  attendance  by 
3,727.  The  total  expenditure  for  schools  exceeds  the  expenditure  of  last  vear  by 
$97,083.08,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  items  of '  books  and  stationery,' '  super- 
vision and  office-expenses,'  and  'miscellaneous  expenses,'  amounting  to  more  loan 
$22,000.  With  the  exception  of  the  appropriation  for  colored-schools,  of  which  the 
counties  received  $40,714.52,  this  increased  expenditure  has  been  provided  for  by  county- 
taxation,  voluntarily  imposed,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  State-school-tax  and  free-school- 
fund  wore  less  than  in  the  previous  year  by  nearly  $11,000. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  due  to  the 
opening  of  schools  for  colored  children ;  still  there  is  evidence  of  progress  in  the  other 
schools,  which  show  an  increased  enrollment  of  1,009  pupils.  A  mere  comparison  of 
numbers,  however,  will  fail  to  indicate  the  actual  advancement  which  has  been  made. 
The  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  more  nearly  unanimous  and  more  in- 
tense now  than  at  any  other  time.  Although  a  greater  number  of  school-houses  have 
been  built  than  in  any  former  year,  the  demand  for  more  and  better  houses  is  still  on 
the  increase.  There  is  more  inquiiy  for  experienced  and  well-qualified  teachers  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  pay  them  adeouate  salaries.  Several  new  high  schools  have 
been  established,  some  academies  on  tne  old  foundation  have  been  transformed  into 
public  high  schools,  and  many  large  graded  schools  have  assumed  such  proportions 
that  we  may  expect  them  before  long  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  additional  high 
schools.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of  school-boards  to  furnish  better  accommodations  and 
better  teachers  has  been  responded  to  by  the  people  and  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
pupils  and  in  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school-system.  We  can  point  to  instances 
where  an  old  school-house  was  torn  down  and  one  twice  as  large  built  in  its  stead,  and 
yet  the  new  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  unexpected  increase  of  pupils. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  new  school-houses  were  comple- 
mented by  new  teachers,  at  higher  salaries.  If  the  policv  of  providing  good  houses^ 
good  furniture,  and  highly-qualified  teachers  prevailed  all  ovbrthe  State,  the  increased 
attendance  would  surprise  even  the  best  friends  of  public  education. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gratifying  summary  which  we  have  given  is 
taken  from  the  public-school-system  as  a,  whole,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  can- 
not fairly  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  State  indiscriminately.  While  we  recognize 
with  gratitude  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  many  counties  to  make  the  schools 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  patronage  of  the  people,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  are  other  counties  on  which  no  eulogium  can  be  pronounced,  and  which,  so  far 
from  swelling  the  general  tide  of  prosperity,  have  contributed  only  to  lower  the  average 
level. 

"  The  average  daily  attendance  does  not  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  different  pupils.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  pre- 
valence of  sickness  to  an  unusual  extent,  partly  by  the  necessities  of  labor ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  there  is  a  lar^e  residuum  of  absenteeism  which  must  be  attributed  to 
other  causes:  indifference  in  the  parents,  lifelessness  in  the  schools,  and  want  of 
energy  iii  the  visiting  officers.  In  reference  to  this  last  cause,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  mstrict-trustees  are  required  by  law  to  visit  the  schools  frequently ;  but  this  duty 
is  very  seldom  performed.  The  examiner  is  required  by  law  to  visit  every  school  in 
his  county  twice  a  year,  and,  if  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  schools  in  the  county, 
three  times.  The  aggregate  number  of  official  visits  paid  by  the  examiners  to  the 
schools  under  their  charge  is  about  one  thousand  short  of  the  number  required  by  the 
law.  What  effect  one  thousand  additional  visits  might  have  produced  upon  the  at- 
tendance we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  without  constant  searching, 
conscientious,  and  Judicious  superintendence,  the  schools  cannot  flourish.  Believing 
that  the  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  the  irreg^ularity  m 
which  we  complain,  we  repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  a  former  report,  that  a 
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eerUun  portion  of  his  salary  should  depend  upon  the  average  daily  attendance.  Unless 
aocne  energetic  measures  are  put  in  operation  we  are  afraid  that  the  irresnlarity  will 
increase  and  the  teachers  will  become  reconciled  to  it  as  one  of  the  evils  that  *  can't  be 
cared  and  must  be  endured.' 

"  Colored-schools  are  reported  as  having  been  established  in  all  the  counties  as 
follows:  Allegany,  2  schools,  132  pupils;  Anne  Arundel,  12  schools,  700  pupils; 
Baltimore  County,  11  schools,  498  pupils;  Calvert,  10  schools,  533  pupils;  Caroline, 
9  schools,  300  pupils;  Carroll,  5  schools,  230  pupils;  Cecil,  7  schools,  279  pupils; 
Charles,  15  schools,  925  pupils;  Dorchester,  19  schools,  1,184  pupils;  Frederick,  14 
schools,  751  pupils ;  Harford,  14  schools,  582  pupils ;  Howard,  6  schools,  238  pupils ; 
Keot,  6  schools,  435  pupils;  Montgomery,  8  schools,  468  pupils;  Prince  GeorgeV  9 
schools,  409  pupils;  Queen  Anne's,  12  schools,  664  pupils;  St.  Mary's,  12  schools, 
512  pupils;  Somerset,  7  schools,  467  pupils;  Talbot,  8  schools,  617  pupils;  Washiugton, 
9  schools,  455  pupils ;  Wicomico,  8  schools,  423  pupils ;  Worcester,  7  schools,  394  pupils- 
total,  210  schools,  11,189  pupils— to  which  should  be  added  Baltimore  City,  15  schools 
with  2,9^  pupils,  making  an  ag^egate  of  225  schools  and  14,171  pupils. 

**  Two  diificulties.  which  it  will  take  time  to  remove  completely,  have  retarded  the 
operations  of  these  schools :  the  want  of  good  teachers  and  the  want  of  suitable  build- 
ings. As  these  obstacles  disappear,  the  number  of  children  attending  school  will  grad- 
ually increase.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  attendance  of  nearly  20,000  next 
year,  and  for  this  number  a  large  appropriation  will  be  necessary. 

^  Id  making  such  a  grant  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  distributed  to 
such  counties  only  as  have  properly  expended  the  amounts  previously  receivml.  This 
suggestion  is  made  in  consequence  of  several  counties  having  spent  much  less  than 
their  quotas  during  the  year,  the  unexpended  balance  amounting  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  amount  received.  In  some  cases  the  balance  has  been  reserved  for  build- 
ing school-houses,  (it  would  have  been  better  if  houses  had  actually  been  built  with  it ;) 
in  others  no  explanation  has  been  ofifered.  It  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connectiou, 
that  many  counties  have  spent  more  than  the  amount  received  from  the  State- treasury, 
and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  where  the  white-schools  are  best  managed,  there  the 
greatest  liberality  is  shown  to  the  colored-schools.  The  lack  of  uniformity  that  is  ob- 
s^rable  in  all  the  school- work  of  the  State  is  very  conspicuous  in  these  colored-schools. 
The  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  this  their  first  year  as  part  of  the  State-system  is 
H.6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population.  But  this  proportion  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed. In  Dorchester  it  is  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Somerset  it  is  not  7  per  cent. ;  in  Harford  it  is  12  per  cent.,  and  in  Cecil,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  7  per  cent. ;  in  Frederick  it  is  10  per  cent., 
and  in  the  adjoining  county,  Montgomery,  it  does  not  quite  reach  7  per  cent.  In  most 
instances  the  annual  reports  of  the  colored-schools  have  been  rendered  in  the  same 
form  and  have  embraced  the  same  particulars  as  the  reports  of  the  white  schools.  la 
a  few  counties,  however,  the  reports  have  been  partial  and  fragmentary ;  the  number 
belonging  to  each  school  and  the  daily  attendance  not  being  given,  these  items  have 
been  estimated.  The  limits  of  possible  error  in  these  estimates  are  very  narrow  and 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  results  is  not  seriously  impaired. 

CHANGES  UX  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

Everr  successive  legislature  seems  animated  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  improve  the 
school-law.  The  general  assembly  of  1872,  following  the  usual  practice,  repealed  the 
act  of  1870,  (which  had  repealed  the  act  of  1868,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  repealed  the 
act  of  1865,)  but,  being  animated  by  a  spirit  of  judicious  conservatism,  re-enacted  it  al- 
most word  for  word.    The  following  are  the  only  alterations  or  additions : 

(1)  The  name  of  the  board  of  ''  State-school-commissioners"  is  changed  to  '^  State- 
bfMiitl  of  education  "  and  that  of  **  district-school-commissiouers"  to  **  district-school- 
tmstees,^  (chapter  1,  sections!  and  3;)  but  the  duties  and  powers  are  unaltered. 

(2)  Antbority  is  given  to  county-school-commissionurs  *^to  take  affidavits  and 
administer  oaths  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  schools,  but  without  fee  or  re- 
ward." 

(3)  The  words  "if  possible"  are  added  to  the  clause  (v,  1)  by  which  school-dis- 
trict-trnstees  are  required  to  keep  the  schools  open  ten  months  in  the  year. 

(4)  There  is  added  to  section  3  of  chapter  vii :  "  In  districts  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable Carman  population,  the  board  of  county-school-commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  cause  the  German  language  to  be  taught,  if  they  shall  think  proper  to  do  so.'' 

(5)  The  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  necessary  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  an  assistiMit  teacher,  is  changed  from  45  to  50,  (vii,  4.) 

(tt)  The  section  limiting  a  teacher's  certificate  to  three  years  is  changed,  so  as  to 
lead  thus:  "Nor  shall  such  certificate  continue  in  force  for  more  than  six  months, 
unless  the  person  receiving  the  same  shall  satisfy  the  examiner  of  his  fitness  for  gov- 
erning a  scnool  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction  in  the  various  branches  taught 
in  the  public  schools;  but,  when  the  examiner  shall  have  si^tisfied  himself  upon  these 
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points,  he  shall  he  empowered  to  issue  a  certificate,  which  shaU  continne  in  force  for 
three  years,''  (xi,  2.) 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

(7)  Chapter  xviii,  entitled  '' Colored  popnlation,"  is  repealed,  and  the  following 
chapter  substitnted : 

Sec.  I.  It  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  board  of  coanty-school-commissioners  to  establish 
one  or  more  public  schools  in  each  election-district  for  all  colored  yonth  between  6  and 
20  years  of  age,  to  which  admission  shall  be  free,  and  which  shall  be  kept  open  as  long 
as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  particular  county ;  provided  the  average  attendance 
be  not  less  than  fifteen  scholars. 

Sec.  II.  These  scholars  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  district-school- 
trustees  of  the  respective  school-districts  within  the  limits  of  which  they  are  estab- 
lished ;  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  furnished  instruction  in  the  same 
branches  as  the  schools  for  the  white  children. 

Sec.  III.  The  comptroller  shall  apportion  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
colored-schools  of  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  colored  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  said  apportionment 
to  be  made  at  the  time  he  apportions  the  levy  for  the  white-schools. 

Sec.  IV.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  school-purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county  or  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  together  with  any  donations  that  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  shall  also  he  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  colored 
people. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  board  says,  in  its  report  of  1871-72 :  "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  some 
very  desirable  amendments;  but  probably  no  amendment  would  be  so  efficacious  as  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands.  The  State-board  of  education  is  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  school-law  {  but  the  State-board  has  not  power 
oommensurate  with  its  legal  authority.  All  that  it  can  attempt  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  of  those  concerned  to  important  particulars  in  which  the  law 
has  been  ignored  or  violated,  in  the  hope  that  the  proper  remedies  will  be  employed." 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  school-statistics  of  the  State  are  said  to  be  still  imperfect.  The  number  of 
children  who  are  attending  school  in  any  given  term  is  known,  and,  where  the  regis- 
ters are  carefully  kept,  (as  they  are  in  most  of  the  schools,)  it  can  generally  be  told  how 
many  days  each  enrolled  scholar  was  present  during  the  year. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

But  at  present  there  is  no  certain  way  of  ascertaining  how  many  children  do  not  go 
to  school  at  all.  Outside  of  the  citv  of  Baltimore,  it  is  thought  that  the  number  can- 
not be  large,  excluding  colored  children.  **  The  white  population  of  the  counties,"  says 
the  report  for  1871-72, "  is  377,703  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  is  77,943,  or  a  little 
over  20  per  cent.  The  niunber  of  enrolled  scholars,  compared  with  the  entire  popula- 
tion, is,  in  Massachusetts,  18.7  per  cent. ;  in  New  Jersey,  18.6  per.  cent.;  and  in  Con- 
necticut, 20.5  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  white  children  in  the 
counties  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  school-register  must  be  comparatively 
small.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  however,  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  The  population  is  267,354  and  the  enrolled  scholars  37,031,  or  about  14 
per  cent.  We  know  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  children  attending  private 
and  denominational  schools ;  but  how  large  it  is  and  how  lar^e  is  the  residuum  that 
never  gets  within  the  walls  of  the  school-bouse,  who  begin  their  education  in  the  gut- 
ter and  graduate  in  the  penitentiary,  we  have  no  means  even  of  guessing." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOL-CENSUS  FOR  BALTIMORE. 

**  We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  city-authorities  the  importance  of  taking  a  sohool- 
sensus,  which  shall  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  and  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  lies  before  us.  Even  if  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  as  serious  a  ousiness  as  we  fear  it  is,  we  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  a 
*  compulsory  law,'  though  the  current  of  opinion  among  philosophic  educators  seems 
to  set  in  that  direction  just  now.  We  have  not  yet  done  what  we  could  to  make  schools 
attractive,  interesting,  and  useful :  and  until  that  is  done  we  helieve  that  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  use  force.  We  would  ratner  draw  than  drive ;  we  would  rather  allure  tnan 
compel.  We  do  not  deny  the  abstract  right  of  a  State  to  force  a  certain  amoont  of 
intellectual  food  upon  an  unwilling  stomach ;  but  we  hold  that  the  first  duty  is  to  pro- 
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▼ide  good  food  and  to  create  a  healthy,  nataral  appetite,  which  will  render  force  un- 
neoeasary.  Nevertheless,  it  is  prohahle  that,  at  least  in  Baltimore  and  in  some  of  the 
other  cities  and  larger  towns,  some  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  provide  the  ele- 
ments of  edncation  for  *  idle,  tmaat,  and  neglected  children."' 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  report  for  1871-72,  the  hoard  remarks  that  "  Though  the  school-law,  amid  all 
its  changes  since  1865,  has  always  contained  a  chapter  authorizing  and  encouraging 
the  organization  of  high  schools,  there  is  as  yet  no  high  school  in  connection  with  the 
pablic-school-system  in  AUegany,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Cai-oline,  Carroll, 
Ceoily  Charles,  Frederick,  Harford,  Howard,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  Greorge's,  Queen 
Anneiy  St.  Mary's,  and  Washington  Counties.  In  Dorchester,  Talbot,  and  Worcester, 
high  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
passing,  that  these  three  counties  report  an  increased  number  of  scholars  in  the  public 
schools.  In  Somerset  and  Wicomico,  arrangements  were  made,  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  change  the  old  academies  into  new  public  high  scbools,  which  arrangements 
were  subsequently  carried  into  effect.  There  is  a  probability  that  Baltimore  County 
will  have  a  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  next  annual  report.  Howard  has  taken 
a  step  backwards,  and,  by  appropriating  the  academic  fund  to  common-school-purposes, 
has  declared,  in  substance,  that  a  high  school  is  either  a  sui>erduity  or  an  unattainable 
luxury." 

On  this  subject  the  State-board  remarks : 

^  The  whole  subject  of  high  schools,  in  connection  with  State-donations  to  schools 
and  colleges,  deserves  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  We  are 
earnest  advocates  of  liberal  appropriations  for  higher  and  intermediate  education ;  but 
duty  compels  us  to  sav  that  the  liberality  of  the  State  has  been  and  is  in  many  instan- 
ces sadly  abused ;  ana  an  investigation  will  show  that,  it'  the  purpose  be  to  secure  the 
smalleet  return  for  the  largest  expenditure  of  money,  the  present  system  of  academic 
donations  is  a  decided  success. " 

Statistical  summary  of  academies  and  private  achools. 


Name  of  institatioiL 


Brookrflle  Aeadamy,  Brookville 

(^mbridge  Male  Academy,  Cambridge 

CtattrwUle  Academy,  CentenriUe 

Cbarlotte  Hall  School,  St.  Mary*!  Coanty 

College  of  St.  Jamea,  College  of  St.  James  P.-O. 

Dartiogton  Academy,  Darlington 

Elklon  Academy,  Etkton , 

EngUab,  Claaaical,  and  Mathematical  School  for 

Boyi,  Baltimore 

Evaodale  Home  School,  Cecil  Coanty 

F.  Knapp'e  German- American  Institute,  Baltimore 

Mel>oo<^'s  Inatitnte,  Baltimore  County 

MelroM  School,  Baltimore 

MUlington  Academy,  MilUngton 

Kewton's  Aaid»-my.  Baltimore 

Oxford  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore 

Pnnbroka  School  for  Boya,  Baltimore 

Richlaad  School  for  Boya.  Baltimore 

Stewart  Hall  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Insti 
tnte,  Baltimore , 

St.  Joaepb'a  Academy.  Baltimore 

Upper  Marlboro'  Academy,  Upper  Marlboro' . . . 

West  Nottlagham  Academy,  Colon 

Zi<m Sdiool.  Baltimore c_ 

FritadaT  Elementary  and  High  SchooU  Baltimore. 


ReligiouR  de- 
nomination. 


Prot-Epiac'l 


Preabyterian. 
Eplacopal.... 
EpiacopaJ  — 


Catholic . 


Lutheran..., 
Fneada 


Instruct 
ors. 


Pupila. 


Conraea 
of  «tudy. 


56 


92 


13 


^i 


21 

a  « 
2 


si 


800 
1,000 


600 
70 
65 


TOO 

SOO 

l.COO 


350 


400 
2.750 


SUPERIOR  XNSTRUCnON. 


The  following  account  of  St.  John's  and  Washington  Colleges  appears  in  the  hoard 
eport  for  1873: 
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''St.  John's  College/  ADnapolis,  reports  140  stadents  in  attendance  during  the 
year  ended  July  31, 1873.  This  is  an  increase  of  20  over  last  year  aiid  an  iucreafie  of 
2  over  the  number  reported  in  1871.  Of  the  whole  number,  68  were  in  the  oollei^ 
pro^r  and  72  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  number  of  students  entitled  to  free 
tuitions  is  150 ;  the  unmber  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege;  98.  The  number  of 
students  entitled  to  and  receiving  board  and  tuition,  free  of  expense,  is  50,  of  whom  1 
is  in  the  junior  class,  4  are  in  the  sophomore,  14  in  the  freshman,  and  31  in  the  prepara- 
tory. In  the  fall  of  1876  these  50  young  men,  who  have  received  board  and  eaucation 
for  four  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  are  expected  to  take  their  places  for  two 
years  among  our  teachers,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  contract  The  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  in  any  event  it  will  lead  to  valuable  results. 

*' Washington  College,  in  Kent  County,  was  attended  during  the  past  year  by  23 
students,  ot  whom  9  received  board,  tuition,  and  books  free  of  charge.''  The  late 
report  of  the  board  of  visitors  says :  '  There  were  five  graduates  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, all  of  whom  were  of  good  standing.  During  the  recent  vacation  the 
college-buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  aud  are  now  in  complete  condition  for 
the  reception  or  students.'  The  facnlty  of  the  college  has  also  been  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized and  a  third  professor  added.  The  professors  are  men  of  experience  and  abil- 
ity, and  the  visitors  think  there  are  substantial  indications  of  renewed  prosperity  in  the 
future.  Under  the  united  efforts  of  the  visitors  and  faculty,  the  visitors  of  the  college 
confidently  hope  that  their  next  report  will  give  proof  of  substantial  progress. 

"  The  college  of  the  future. — ^I'he  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  selected  by  himself,  a  property  estimated  at  not  less 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  universitv  which  is  to 
bear  his  name.  Not  Maryland  alone,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  watch  with 
eager  interest  every  step  in  the  march  of  events  until  the  mafi;nificent  intentions  of 
the  testator  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  With  ample  means  at  their  command,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  the  trustees  to  raise  an  architectural  pile  that  shall  be  a  lasting;  me- 
morial of  its  founder  and  a  fitting  temple  for  the  votaries  of  learning  to  worship  in. 
With  a  yearly  income  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  wealthiest  of  American  colleges 
of  the  present  day,  which  makes  it  entirely  independent  of  patronage  for  its  support, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  will  attract  to  its  halls  as  professors  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
experience,  the  learning,  the  science,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  country.  Untram- 
meled  by  tradition,  unfettered  by  superstition,  unhampered  by  conditions,  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  for  guidance  and  with  all  the  errors  of  the  past  for  warning,  may  we 
not  hope  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  be 
commenced  on  such  a  plan  as  will  warrant  the  expectation  that  it  may  one  day  become 
the  National  University  of  the  United  States?" 

Statistical  ttimmary  of  colleges. 
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Names  of  colleges. 

I 

1 

100 
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5 

23 
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Frederick  CoUeffe.... .......... 

3 

$15,000 

$800 

$8,000 

2  50O 

Loyola  College 

Mt.  St.  Clemeot'f  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary 'h  College 

14 

... 

40 

120 

9,000 

Rock  Hill  College 

22 
11 

I 

a 

*6' 

105 
•72" 

27 

185 
68 

0 

$32,000 

0 

6,500 

4,  ceo 

4,000 

St.  Cbarlen  College 

St  John's  College 

s66,666 

125,000 

Washington  College 

Western  Maryland  College;. .. . 

72 

33.000 

33,000 

500 

18.000 

3,000 



*Thi8  college  receives  from  the  legislature  something  of  the  same  fostering  careias  is  bestowed  in  sereral 
Sonthem  and  Western  States  on  the  State-nniversities.  In  1872  It  bad  from  this  soorce,  for  tbe  ImproTe- 
ment  of  its  librai^  and  apparatus,  $3,000,  besides  a  regular  grant  of  $3,000  per  annum  and  a  special  grant 
of  $12,000  a  year  for  six  vears  from  1871.  It  has  also  from  tbe  legislature  $10,000  a  year  *'  to  ftirnisb  board, 
fuel,  lights,  and  washing  for  two  free  students  in  its  collegiate  course  for  each  senatorial  district  in  tbe  State." 
These  students  number  50,  and  are  under  bond  to  teach  school  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  two  yeuv  after 
leaving  college.    The  receipts  from  legislative  appropriations  have  thus  been,  for  the  year,  #25,000. 

t  Appropriation  oy  legislature. 

;  Tbo  peculiarity  of  this  instttntlon  is  the  partial  coeducation  of  the  sexes,  the  two  meeticg  at  ehapel*serTlees 
and  ut  ineolrt  und  having  the  same  teachers,  though  not  reciting  in  the  same  classes.  The  resaJta  of  this  sys- 
tem are  held  by  the  college -authorities  to  be  '*  eminently  satisfactory." 
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COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

Five  aemiDaries  and  colleges  exclusively  for  yoang  ladies  report  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  494  popils,  of  whom  114  are  in  preparatory  and  380  in  collegiate  studies, 
and  49  teachers — 11  gentlemen  and  38  ladies.  In  four  of  these  colleges  the  pupils  in 
the  different  classes  are  divided  as  follows :  in  the  freshman-year,  62 ;  sophomore,  86 ; 
junior.  53;  senior,  33 ;  3  others  were  pursuing  post-graduate-studies.  Music — both  vo- 
cal ADd  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  and  IVench  are  taught  in  all  these  institutions, 
and  in  all  but  one,  German  is  added.  AH  report  the  possession  of  chemic  laborato- 
ries and  phUoeophio  cabinets,  one  a  natural-history-musenm  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
two  the  iM^nnings  of  an  art-gallery.  All  have  libraries,  the  largest  numbering  3,750, 
the  amalleot  50  volumes. 

THE  STAl-E  A61UCULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Agricultural  College  reports  130  students,  a  decrease  of  8  as  compared  with  lost 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  president.  Rev.  Samuel  Register,  D.  D.,  resigned, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  General  Samuel  Jones,  of  the  University 
of  California.  Tuition  in  the  college  is  now  free  to  all  3*oung  men  in  the  State  who 
are  qualified  to  pursue  its  course  of  study.  Instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  given  to 
all  students  who  desire  it,  but  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  have  had  no 
elementary  training  in  classics  have  abundant  occupation  in  the  studv  of  modern  lan- 
euaeee,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  mental  and  moral  science.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  college  that  the  study  of  science  is  not  inferior  to  the 
study  of  classics,  either  as  regards  mental  discipline  or  future  usefulness ;  consequently 
DO  student  suffers  any  loss  of  standing  or  respectability  through  not  taking  a  full  classic 
oeorse.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  by  the  legislature  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
chemic  and  philosophic  apparatus ;  tnere  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  it,  and  the  invest- 
ment wiU  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  educational  advantages. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  ended  May  31,  1873,  was 
146.  This  is  16  less  than  the  number  reported  for  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  differ- 
ence is  more  than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  the  students  who  entered  remained  a  longer 
time,  so  that  in  fact  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  was  the  largest  on  record,  114 
stDdents  having  been  present  at  the  final  examination.  The  students  were  distributed 
as  follows :  from  Allegany  County,  2 ;  Anne  Arundel,  7  ;  Baltimore  County,  18 ;  Balti- 
more City,  59 ;  Calvert,  2 ;  Caroline,  3 ;  Carroll,  2 ;  Dorchester,  6 ;  Frederick,  3 ;  Har- 
ford, 6;  Howard,  3;  Montgomery,  3 ;  Prince  George's,  6;  Queen  Anne,  7;  St.  Mary's, 
2:  Somerset,  6;  Talbot,  3:  Washington,  4;  Worcester,  3:  District  of  Columbia,  1. 
The  number  of  graduates  ror  the  vear  was  13,  of  whom  12  are  now  teaching.  The 
whole  nnmber  oi  students  eurollea  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1865  is  675. 
Of  these  325  were  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  when  last  heard  from. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  153,  of  whom  81  are  of  the  highest  grade,  (teachers 
of  grammar-schools.)  Of  these  81,  74  are  now  teaching,  2  are  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments, 4  (ladies)  are  married,  and  1  is  dead.  Wherever  they  have  been  employed 
thej  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  The  school  is  willing  to  rest  its  repu- 
tation on  the  work  done  by  its  graduates. 

**  We  renew  the  request,  so  often  made  before,  that  the  legislature  would  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  build  or  purchase  a  house  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  If  the  pub- 
lic-school-system  is  to  continue,  the  normal  school  must  continue  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  it ;  and  a  permanent  building  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The 
house  now  rented  may  and  probably  will  pass  from  our  control  in  Julv  next.  We  rely 
oo  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  provide  that  this  large,  fiourishing,  and  popular 
school  shall  not  be  dissolved  for  want  of  accommodations.^ 

NORMAL  school's  RESULTS. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  **  Do  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  actually  engage 
in  teaching  f  '*  A  few  plain  figures,"  says  the  principal,  *^  will  answer  the  questiou. 
A  considerable  number  of  students  (averaging  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nnmber) 
enter  the  school  without  adequate  preparation  and  without  any  just  conception  of  the 
severe  mental  labor  they  will  be  called  on  to  perform.  Such  usually  leave  within  six 
months.  And  yet  of  the  whole  number  of  593  students  who  had  entered  before  Sep- 
tember, 1672.  more  than  three  hundred  became  teachers.  Between  January,  1866.  and 
June,  1872,  tbe  State  Normal  School  commissioned  69  graduates  of  the  highest  grade. 
Of  thes^  63  were  actually  employed  as  teachers  in  1872;  1  (gentleman)  having  paid 
tuition-fees,  and  not  being  under  obligations  to  teach,  engnged  in  busineHA;  3 
(ladies)  had  married  and  2  (ladies)  were  waiting  for  and  ready  to  accept  employ- 
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ment  as  teachers.''    It  is  doabtful  whether  the  members  of  any  profession  C4n  show  a 
greater  amount  of  persistency  than  these  figures  indicate. 

EDUCATIOJy  OP  WOMEN. 

On  this  subject  the  board  says :  ''  We  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  Normal  School  is  rapidly  becoming  a  college  for  women  exclusively.  The  number 
of  young  men  in  attendance  has  always  been  small,  never  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  In  1872,  there  were  28  young  men  ;  in  1873,  there  were  13 ; 
in  1874.  there  are  only  8.  The  appropriation  of  (10,000  a  year  for  the  free  boarding  of 
such  students  in  St.  John's  College  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers  seeiiM 
to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  St.  John's  College  should  become  the 
Normal  School  for  men.  Under  these  circumstances  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  State 
Normal  School  should  be  open  to  women  exclusively.  In  making  this  recommendatiua 
we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  co-education  of  t  be 
sexes  is  concerned,  our  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  If  the  two  sexes  were 
equal  or  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  no  change  would  be  asked  for.  But  it  is  evidt-ut 
that  a  school  consisting  of  140  students  of  one  sex  and  only  8  of  the  other  must  wot  k 
awkwardly  for  both  parties.  If  we  believe  that  woman  needs  education  as  macb  as 
man,  that  she  is  as  capable  of  receiving  it  and  will  make  as  good  use  of  it,  it  will  •  e 
hard  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  State  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  men  and 
so  little  for  the  education  of  women.  The  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal  School 
are  open  alike  to  both,  but  there  the  equality  ends.  We  spend  $40,000  a  year  in  col- 
leges and  academies  from  which  women  are  excluded  and  only  $5,000  for  the  etluca- 
tion  of  young  women  exclusively ;  and  part  even  of  this  small  sum  is  expended  UHeless- 
ly  for  education  no  higher  and  better  than  that  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  districcr- 
school. 

"  If  this  qnestion  of  higher  education  could  be  considered  in  the  light  of  our  present 
necessities,  apart  from  and  unincumbered  with  local  associations  and  personal  inter- 
ests, it  would  be  easily  perceived  that  Maryland  cannot  afibrd  to  maintain  more  tb»u 
two  State-colleges — one  for  men  and  one  for  women — and  that  by  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  nM)uey  now  appropriated,  without  callin|;  on  the  State  tor  any  additional 
help,  two  colleges  of  high  standing  could  be  maintained." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  PUPILS. 

The  Howard  Normal  School  continues  its  useful  labors  for  the  education  of  colored 
jcachers.  It  had  231  pupils  during  the  year  1871-72,  of  whom  69  were  in  the 
normal  department,  87  in  the  grammar-school,  and  75  in  the  primary.  It  is  unfortn- 
nate  that,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  teachers,  comparatively  few  remain  to  com- 
plete their  studies.  Yet  even  those  who  left  school  prematurely  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  are  generallv  giving  satisfaction.  There  have  been  47  of  those  thus  partly 
trained  employed  within  the  State  as  teachers.  The  report  for  1873  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  school  for  the  past  year. 

"  The  normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of 
its  existence.  The  number  of  different  pupils  in  all  departments  (normal,  grsimmar, 
and  primary)  is  234  and  the  average  attendance  is  186.  The  number  in  the  normal 
department  is  74.  There  is  a  well-selected  library  of  over  1,000  volumes,  bat  no  philo- 
sophic or  chemic  apparatus,  a  want  which  ought  to  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition,  but  the  receipts  from  this  source  and  irom  the 
State-treasury  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  We  commend  this 
excellent  and  indispensable  institution  to  the  generous  liberality  of  the  State.  There 
are  at  this  time  72  of  the  students  employed  as  teachers  in  various  counties,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  heard,  they  are  doing  good  service.  We  suggest  that  the  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  of  this  school  should  be  made  a  legal  qualification  for  teaching  in 
colored-schools. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTE, 

Of  this,  the  State-board  of  education  says :  "  The  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
form  a  very  important  part  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred young  men^  most  of  whom  are  busily  employed  during  the  day  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  assemble  m  these  schools  in  the  evening  for  the  study  of  chemistry ,  book-keeping 
music,  and  drawing.  The  drawing-classes  are  the  largest,  the  most  important,  ana  the 
most  interesting.    They  are  twelve  in  number  and  are  arranged  as  follows : 

'*  (i)  The  elementary  class,  182  pupils,  engaged  in  drawing  from  flat  studies ;  (2)  the 
first  preparatory,  40  pupils,  drawing  j&om  flat  studies  of  a  more  difflealt  character  than 
the  preceding;  (3)  the  second  preparatory,  67  pupils,  engaged  in  pencil-drawings  from 
the  round ;  (4)  third  preparatory,  31  pupils,  advanced  studies  fh>m  the  same ;  (5) 
geometric  class,  41  pupils,  applied  geometric  drawing ;  (6)  fourth  preparatory,  29 
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papOs,  details  of  mecbanio  and  arcldtectoral  drawing ;  (7)  perspective  and  arcbi- 
teetnral,  12  pupils,  pencil-drawings  from  tbe  flat  and  round  |  (8)  artistic  class,  3  pupils 
same  as  tbe  above  in  design;  TU)  mecbanio  class, 4  pupils, drawings  of  machinery 
and  mechanic  engineering;  (10)  architectural  class,  12  pupils,  architectural  draw- 
ings and  designs ;  (11)  general  dra wins-class,  9  pupils,  including  all  the  above  studies ; 
and  (12)  graduating  olass,  11  pupils,  including  tbe  nue  arts»  architectural  and  mecbiuiio 
engineering. 

**  The  usual  appropriation  to  this  school  from  the  State-treasury  is  $3,000,  which 
hardly  enables  the  directors,  with  all  tbe  aid  they  can  get  from  other  sources,  to  meet 
tbe  annual  expenses.  There  is  a  pressing  demand  at  the  present  time,  also,  for  better 
acoommodations,  tbe  rooms  now  occupied  being  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable, 
and  we  hope  that  tbe  joint  liberality  of  the  city  and  tbe  State  will  place  this  admirable 
institntion  in  a  position  to  extend  to  tbe  students  the  aid  and  coiufort  which  they  de- 
serve." 

PRINCIPLES  THAT  SHOULD  REGULATE  STATE-DONATIONS. 

"  We  renew  our  annual  protest  against  tbe  way  in  which  the  academic  donations  are 
distributed  and  tbe  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  ;  and  we  again  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  We  state  briefly,  without  argument,  tbe  follow- 
ing principles,  which,  we  think,  will  bear  examination : 

"  First.  No  public  monev  should  be  given  to  any  college  or  academy  which  is  con- 
trolled, nominally  or  actually,  by  any  religions  denomination. 

^  Secondly.  No  pnblic  money  should  be  given  to  any  college  or  academy  that  is  con- 
ducted simply  as  a  private  and  personal  business^nterprise. 

"  Thirdly.  No  pnblic  money  should  be  given  to  any  school,  college,  or  academy  unless 
the  State  has  a  representation  on  the  board  of  management  in  proportion  to  the  money 
expended  by  tbe  State. 

^  Fourthly.  Public  money  granted  for  one  purpose  sbonld  not  be  applied  to  another. 

^*  The  rigid  application  of  t^se  principles  would  prevent  many  abuses  of  which  we  now 
oomplain.'' 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL   ACADEMY,  ANNAFOUS. 

Although  national  in  its  connection  and  character,  this  great  naval  school  is  noticed 
here  becanse  of  its  location  in  tbe  State  of  Maryland.  Originally  little  more  than  a 
school  of  practice  and  comparatively  slender  mental  training  on  board  ship,  it  was,  in 
1860,  reorganized  under  the  title  of  "  The  Naval  Academy,"  as  a  training-school  for 
midshipmen  in  all  the  theoretic  and  practical  branches  of  instruction  that  could  fit 
them  for  their  profession.  The  oonrse  of  study  was  materially  enlarged  and  the  insti- 
tution placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  The 
next  year  a  four-years  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In  March,  1867,  it  was 
pUoed  under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  but  its  administration  continued 
to  be  mainly  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  had 
been  formed  and  put  in  charge  of  it  in  Jnly,  1862.  Since  March,  1869,  the  supervision 
of  tiie  Secretary  over  it  has  been  without  this  intervention.  March  3, 1873,  a  law  was 
pasMd  extending  the  course  of  study  to  six  years,  tbe  rule  applying  to  all  classes  ad- 
mitted after  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  not  to  those  which  had  previously  enters. 

In  these  years  the  cadet-midshipmen  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
diill,  not  only  in  roathemaitics  and  the  natural  sciences,  but  in  the  Euglisb,  French,  and 
Spsnish  languages,  in  history,  international  law,  seamanship,  ship-building,  gunnery, 
sod  steam-enginery,  drawing  (both  mechanical  and  free-hand)  being  earned  through 
all,  especially  in  its  applications  to  ship-construction,  machinery,  and  map-making. 
Three  times  each  week,  weather  permitting,  exercises  in  practical  seamanship  on  board 
Bhip  or  in  boats,  help  to  vary  the  course  of  the  lecture  and  recitation-room,  while, 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  tbe  middle  of  September,  a  cruise  along  the  coast  in  a 
United  States  sailiog-ship  or  steamer  gives  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  all 
the  nautical  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired.  The  number  of  cadet-midshipmen  for 
the  session  of  1873-74  is  241. 

Since  1864,  classes  of  naval  constructors,  or  civil  and  steam-engineers,  called  cadet- 
^^oeersj  have  been  permitted  to  be  educated  at  tbe  Academy,  the  number  of  such 
»eiDg  limited  to  50,  and  tbe  course  for  them  being  two  years  at  the  school  and  now  also 
*^  years  on  board  ship. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR   EDUCATION  OF  THE    DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1873  was  marked  here  by  the  removal  of  the  pnpiU 
from  the  unsightly  old  buildings  previously  occupied  into  an  elegant  and  spacious  new 
^%  which  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  The  health  and  spirit  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
ll^eQ  have  been  most  favorably  affiscted  by  the  change.  Ninety-nine  pupils  have 
■^^M  m  attendance  during  the  year,  of  whom  62  were  males  and  37  females.  Of  this 
Qiunber  44  were  from  Baltimore,  52  from  other  portions  of  Maryland,  and  3  from  other 
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States.  The  standing  of  the  school  is  said  to  be  intellectually  decided!  v  above  what  it 
has  been,  the  first  class,  instead  of  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  material, 
continning,  with  three  exceptions,  the  same  as  the  preceding  year.  This  has  enabled  the 
teachers  to  take  up  a  new  and  more  advanced  course  of  study,  and  thus  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  throughout  the  school. 

A  class  in  articulation,  or  lip-reading,  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  a  skiUfal 
and  trained  hand  for  more  than  two  years,  and  zealous  labor  has  secured  very  gratify- 
ing results.  But  whether  this  method  would  be  expedient  or  usefiil  with  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  generally  is  held  to  be  yet  undetermined. 

In  the  industrial  department  less  than  half  the  boys  are  receiving  mechanie  in- 
struction in  the  only  trade  that  has  thus  far  been  introduced,  that  of  shoe-making. 
But  the  success  in  this  has  been  so  great  as  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  yet  other 
trades.  The  shoe-shop  has  not  only  nearly  paid  its  way,  but  has  turned  out  good  work 
and  good  workmen.  Three  of  the  boys  who  commenced  work  in  it  acquired  such  ^ill 
as  to  find  employment  afterward  at  good  wages,  and  one  of  them  at  high  rates  of 

pay. 

The  library  contains  now  about  2,000  volumes  and,  with  its  well-filled  reading-room, 
forms  a  great  attraction  for  the  pupils  in  their  leisure-hours. 


MARTLAXD  IXSTITUTION  FOR  THE    INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

At  the  date  of  the  report  for  1671  there  were  48  pupils  in  this  institution.  The  dis- 
charges and  admissions  for  1872  having  been  equal,  this  still  represented  the  number 
present  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  Of  these  32  are  &om  Baltimore,  the  remaining 
16  from  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Through  a  liberal  bequest  of  (50,000  from  Mr.  Alex.  Lorman,  the  directors  have  been 
enabled  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  building,  to  purchase  additional  ground  for  its 
uses,  and  to  erect  a  stable.  The  teachers  and  pupils  having  been  mutually  futhfol, 
commendable  progress  in  study  has  been  made.  Sewing,  br()om-making,  and  piapo- 
tuning  have  been  taught  in  connection  with  the  other  studies ;  but  the  need  of  fiu> 
ther  industrial  training  in  the  school  and  of  some  industrial  association  for  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  adult  blind  after  their  leaving  school  is  spoken  of. 

A  department  for  blind  colored  children  and  deaf  mutes,  provided  for  by  the  last 
legislature,  was  opened  at  92  South  Broadway,  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  of  October,  187^, 
with  a  matron  ana  2  teachers.  Subsequently  a  broom-shop  was  added,  with  anot^r 
teacher  for  it.  Six  pupils  have  been  admitted  here  and  several  others  were  at  the  date 
of  the  report  awaiting  admission. 

Statistical  summary  of  sohooU  for  prof esHonal  instructUm, 
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One  buflinesa-coUege  appears  also  in  this  State,  with  389  students. 
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SPECLAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  McDoDoagh  lostitate  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  November,  when  41  papils 
were  admitted.  The  object  of  the  institute  is,  in  the  words  of  the  founder,  to 
give  "  iustraction  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  plain  English  education,  music,  and  the 
art  of  husbandry  or  farmingto  poor  boys  of  good  character,  of  respectable  associations  in 
life,  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.*'  For  this  purpose  John  McDonongh  left  his  entire 
property,  valued  then  at  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleaos.  The  war,  lawsuits,  and  various  casualties  seriously  diminished  the  value 
of  the  property ;  still  the  amount  realized  by  the  city  of  B  iltimore  is  in  excess  of 
$725,000.  With  this  a  farm  of  833  acres  of  good  land  was  purchased  near  the  city,  and 
a  house  fitted  up  temporarily  for  the  accommodation  of  50  ]»:ipils.  It  is  reckoned  that 
after  the  permanent  buildings  are  erected  the  trustees  w ill  have  an  annual  income 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  230  boyi^.  The  manual-labor-school, 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  which  have  been  stated  in  u  )»revions  report,  is  still  con- 
tinning  its  good  work  j  but  no  report  has  been  received  oi'  the  number  of  boys  in  at- 
tendance. 

MUSICAL  ACADEMIES. 

From  Appletons*  Journal  we  clip  the  following  concerning  musical  academies  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Peabody  in  particular : 

"  Several  ambitious  attempts  have  been  made  to  fonnd  musical  conservatories  and 
all  the  tricks  of  puffery  have  been  lavishly  used  to  cheat  the  public  into  an  undis- 
criminating  confidence.    But  all  of  these  have  failed,  and  still  American  aspirants  for 
musical  greatness  have  been  carried  abroad  in  steady  streams  of  travel  by  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  higher  needs  of  study  are  answered  in  Europe.    The 
European  conservatory  is  a  complete  mnsical  university,  and  some  of  the  best  ones,  as 
the  Conservatoire  de  Paris  and  the  institution  at  Leipsic,  are  armed  with  even  more 
perfect  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  music  than  are  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Berlin  even  for  studies  in  philosophy  and  literature.    Not  only  are  all  the  branches  of 
the  mnsical  art  and  the  principles  of  the  science  tanght  by  the  most  accomplished  pro- 
fessorsy  not  only  is  instruction  given  on  the  different  leading  instruments  which  con- 
stitute the  orchestra,  but  that  mode  of  teaching  most  efficacious  of  all  is  carefully 
ased  which  corresponds  to  the  clinic  lecture  in  the  medical  school,  the  moot-court  in 
the  law-school,  the  lessons  in  copying  and  practice  which  the  student  in  sculpture  and 
painting  gets  in  the  picture-gallery  or  the  atelier  of  his  master.    In  other  words,  to 
either  of  the  great  institutions  mentioned  above  there  is  attached  a  fine  orchestra, 
the  special  function  of  which  is  to  educate  the  ear  and  sensibility  of  the  musical  stu- 
dent through  the  agency  of  continual  habit.    All  the  different  stages  in  the  unfolding 
of  musical  taste  and  talent  are  illustrated  by  the  daily  interpretation  of  symphony, 
quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  and  thus  theoretic  knowledge  goes  hand  in  hand  with  most 
subtle  and  sensitive  feeling  in  its  practice.   This  crowning  agency  in  a  musical  curricu- 
1am  is  absent  in  America  from  all  our  so-called  oonservatoirea,  except  from  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore,with  which  all  our  readers  are  familiar,  at  least  by  name,  as  having 
been  endowed  by  the  great  philanthropist  whose  name  it  bears.    This  institute  may, 
then,  be  called  the  only  school  in  the  United  States  which  embodies  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  a  great  musical  school.    It  is  the  pioneer  of  a  full  and  comprehensive  system 
of  teaching.    It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  music  by  no  means  covers  all  the 
pound  aimed  at  under  Mr.  Peabody*s  endowment,  for  the  nucleus  of  a  great  free 
library  is  also  organized  and  liberal  provision  made  for  lectures  in  literature  and  sei- 
eoce.    The  musical  department  of  the  Peabody  Institute  professes  to  include  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  vocal  and  instrumental  study,  including  the  leading  orchestral  in- 
struments as  well  as  the  piano,  and  the  school  of  composition  as  well  as  that  of  mere 
execution.    Attached  to  the  institution  is  a  fine  orchestra  of  forty  pieces,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  great  French  composer  Ber- 
lioz, and  also  of  Franz  Liszt.    The  orchestra,  in  addition  to  its  special  connection  with 
the  school,  performs  the  same  office  for  Baltimore  which  is  filled  in  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Theodore  Thomas  organization.    Mr.  Hamerik,  the  con- 
doctor,  is  also  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  instruction  in  the  institute,  and  the  two  duties 
supplement  each  other  admirably.    As  the  symphony-concerts,  with  their  attendant 
rehearsals,  are  provided  for  by  the  endowment-fund,  the  directors  of  the  institute  are 
enabled  to  reduce  the  rates  of  admission  to  a  merely  nominal  price,  which  permits  the 
poor  man  who  loves  music  to  attend  as  well  as  the  man  of  wealth.    In  the  symphony- 
series  there  is  a  regular  students'-conrse,  in  which  the  principles  of  handling  an  or- 
cliestra  are  specifically  illustrated  and  an  attempt  made  to  familiarize  the  audience 
with  the  laws  underlying  each  of  the  great  worlcs  produced,  as  well  as  each  com- 
poser's pecnliar  mode  of  treatment.    The  latter  aim  is  further  carried  out  by  the  rule 
adopted  of  confining  each  one  of  the  concerts  to  some  one  of  the  great  schools  in  mu- 
sic, now  the  German,  now  the  Italian,  and  now  the  French.    The  student. is  thus  en- 
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abled  to  devote  his  whole  thought  to  one  hranch  at  a  time  and  to  make  a  carefnl 
aualysis  of  the  modes  and  tendencies  embodied  in  each  school  without  danger  of  con- 
fusion. To  sum  up  the  peculiarities  of  these  symphony-concerts  in  a  few  words^  it  is 
aimed,  even  when  they  are  ostensibly  given  for  the  general  public,  to  make  them  sub- 
ject to  the  ^reat  purpose  of  the  institute:  systematic  and  thorough  instruction.  The 
plan  on  which  the  musical  department  of  the  Peabody  Institute  is  organized  is  a  grand 
one,  and,  though  not  yet  completely  unfolded  in  all  its  possibilities,  promises  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  great  art-problems  of  the  country,  viz :  *  How 
shall  we  develop  the  growing  esthetic  tastes  of  our  people  under  purely  home-aus- 
pices ?'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  example  set  by  the  Baltimore  institatiou 
will  soon  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

THE  MEETING  OP  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHEltS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Hagerstown,  which  commenced 
August  27, 1873.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  the  president  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  circular  requesting  the  county-boards  of  school-commissioneni 
to  enforce  the  law  which  requires  teachers  to  hold  certificates  before  taking  charge  of 
schools  and  instructing  the  treasurers  not  to  pay  any  salaiy  where  the  law  is  not  com- 
plied with,  and  also  requiring  teachers  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  the  dis- 
trict-trustees before  assuming  control  of  schools.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  power 
of  appointing  assistant  teachers  is  vested  in  the  county-school-commissioners,  and  not 
in  the  district-trustees. 

At  half  past  10  o'clock  Prof.  James  M.  Gamett,  the  president  of  the  teachers'  aasoci- 
ation,  called  the  meeting  to  ordef,  and  the  eighth  annual  session  was  op^ied  with 
prayer.  Rev.  John  McCron,  D.  D.,  the  principal  of  the  Hagerstown  Female  Seminary, 
then  addressed  the  association,  welcoming  the  members  to  Hagerstown. 

Prof.  Garnett  returned  the  thanks  of  the  association  for  the  warm  welcome  which 
they  had  received. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  defense  being  called  for,  Pro£  M.  A.  Newell,  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  stated  that  no  occasion  had  arisen  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  John  R.  Roche,  of  Baltimore^  then  delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject  of 
mathematics. 

No  further  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  the  morning.    . 

In  the  afternoon  the  association  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock. 

Prof.  John  A.  Remlev,  of  Hagerstown,  then  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  "  Ir- 
regular attendance:  the  causes  and  remedies."  He  said  that  oat  of  the  200,000 
children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  there  were  only  enrolled 
60,000,  and  out  of  these  there  was  only  an  average  attendance  of  40,000.  He  claimed 
that  Washington  County  was  the  banner-county  of  the  State  in  regard  to  attendance, 
there  being  an  average  attendance  of  33  per  cent,  of  the  children  enrolled  In  the  ooonty- 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  remedy  he  contended  that  the  State  should  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  upon  the  schools,  and  as  an  example  of  such  a  measure  he  referred  to 
the  prosperity  and  material  process  of  Prussia,  where  a  rigid  compulsory  system  is  en- 
forced. He  urged  that  the  association  should  use  its  influence  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
a  law  upon  the  subject  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland,  in  council  assembled, 
direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  to  wait  uiK>n  the  legislature  and  aak 

the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  regular  attendance  in  the  public  schools." 

Prof.  H.  A.  Lucy,  of  Howard  County,  then  read  a  paper  on  **  compulsory  edacatjon," 
in  which  he  opposed  the  passage  of  any  law  to  compel  attendance  upon  schools,  and 
advocated  a  system  of  encouragement,  by  famishing  high  schools  in  each  cotmty,  and 
holding  forth  special  inducements  to  bring  about  a  larger  attendance.  Rev.  A.  O. 
Warley,  of  Queen  Anne  County,  seconded  the  resolution  offered  by  Prof.  Remley,  and 
also  advocated  very  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  the  passage  of  it. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Newell  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  He  claimed  that  whi&n 
teachers  came  before  the  legislature  and  asked  for  a  compulsory  law  they  acknowl- 
edged their  own  incompetencv. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Schoemaker  spoke  of  his  experience  in  this  matter  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
claimed  that  it  was  wrong  to  quote  the  results  obtained  from  the  European  system  of 
education  as  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  similar  systems  here.  He  aiffaed  that 
the  results  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  were  more  owing  to  the  want  of  religions 
training  in  France  and  its  enforcement  in  Prussia  than  to  anything  else,  and  also  thai 
compulsory  education  was  contrary  to  our  system  of  government.  Men  in  this  eonn- 
try  are  unwilling  to  be  educated  or  made  righteous  by  compulsion :  the  principle  of 
blind  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  is  not  recognized  here;  and  nntil  it  is  it  will  be 
useless  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  upon  the  subject. 

Prof.  Remley  replied  to  some  of  the  ar^ments  which  had  been  adduced  by  those  who 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  his  resolution. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  New8on,  of  Carroll  County,  also  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  its 
passage. 

The  qaestion  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  then  pntto  vote  and  negatived. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  commenced  with  music  by  the  Hagerstown  band. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Garnett  delivered  the  annual  address,  his  theme  bein^  the  '^  Past  and  present  of 
education  in  Maryland."  The  address  was  an  interesting  review  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time  and  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  State-system. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Bryan,  of  Dorchester  County,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were 
returned  to  Prof.  Garnett  for  his  address,  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication  by  the  association,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  boards  of  couuty- 
Hchool-conunissiouers  and  among  the  members  of  the  next  legislature. 

Thursday,  August  28,  Pro£  William  R.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  •*  History  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland." 

Upon  motion  of  Pn)£  Remley,  the  thanks  of  the  association  were  returned  to  Prof. 
Creery,  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

Prof.  Garnett  called  Prof.  Leakin  to  the  chair,  and  offered  an  amendment  to  arti- 
cle 7  of  the  constitution,  striking  out  the  proviso  **  that  none  but  public- school- 
teachers shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  association,"  and  also  one  sub- 
stitating  for  article  6  of  the  constitution  the  following :  "All  public-  and  private-school- 
teachers, including  professors  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  schoolrcommissioners,  and 
superintendents,  are  hereby  declared  members  of  this  association  upon  signing  the 
constitution,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  paying  to  the  treasurer  fifty  cents,  and 
shall  continue  their  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  this  amount."  The  amend- 
ments were  laid  over  for  action  to-morrow.  He  also  offered  a  resolution  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  the  editor  of  the  Virginia 
Educational  Journal  for  the  publication  of  such  papers  presented  to  this  association  as 
the  executive  committee  may  select. 

Rev.  Dr.  Heaton  offered  an  amendment  to  instruct  the  executive  committee  to  in-. 
qnire  into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  similar  journal  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Bryan  advocated  the  including  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  in  the  original  reso* 
lution,  as  many  of  the  teachers  now  take  it. 

Fiof.  Creery  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Maryland  journal. 

Dr.  Nelson  expressed  himself  also  in  favor  of  Dr.  Heaton's  amendment,  but  he  wanted 
the  matter  referred  to  a  special  committee,  the  executive  committee  having  enough  of 
other  matters  to  attend  to. 

Prof.  Griumett  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  association,  withdrew  his  original 
resolntion  and  offered  as  a  substitute  a  resolution  "  that  a  special  committee  of  five  be 
a|^[>ointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  educational 
jonnial  for  the  State,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting." 

Pro£  William  Elliott  expressed  himself  as  also  in  favor  of  a  Maryland  journal.  The 
motion  was  fiirther  discussed  by  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Heaton,  and  Prof.  Newell. 

Pro£  Gamett's  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Prof.  Garnett  also  offered  a  resolution  "  that  the  teachers  of  private  schools  in  this 
State  are  hereby  especially  invited  to  connect  themselves  with  this  association,  aad  the 
secretary  is  directed  to  oommnnicate  to  them  this  invitation."    Adopted. 

The  question  arising  as  to  the  place  for  the  next  meeting.  Prof.  Hollingshead  aug- 
cested  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  John  E.  McCann,  Cumberland.  Decided  by  vote  in  tavor  of 
Baltimore. 

At  the  afternoon-session,  Prof.  Newell,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  text-books, 
made  a  verbal  report.  He  said  the  committee  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sociation to  two  particulars :  the  selection  of  text-books  and  the  use  of  text-books.  Ah 
to  the  first,  he  claimed  they  should  not  be  selected  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  those 
who  pay  for  them,  the  parents  or  school-commissioners,  but  by  experts  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  if  possible,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts.  In  regard 
to  the  kind  of  books  to  be  selected,  they  should  not  necessarily  be  the  cheapest,  nor  of 
that  kind  on  the  title-pages  of  which  you  find  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  nor  of  that  knia  which  are  most  vehemently  urged  upon  ns  by  the  book- 
agents,  but  of  that  kind  which  examination  and  trial  will  prove  to  be  well  adapted  to 
toe  ends  we  have  in  view.  They  should  be  short  books  and  those  which  will  stimu- 
late personal  observation  and  thought  on  the  part  of  both  scholars  and  teachers.  As 
to  the  uae  of  the  books  after  the  proper  kind  had  been  obtained,  the  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  teach  the  books  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  a  subject  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  modem  languages  was  made  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Raddatz, 
of  the  Baltimore  City  College.  He  confined  it  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  "  The  study 
of  the  German  language,"  how  it  had  been  pursued  in  the  college  and  the  results  ob> 
tained. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wiekersbam,  the  State-superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
was  then  introduced  to  the  association  and  addressed  it  briefly.    He  said  that  he  had 
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come  to-day  to  shake  hands  with  the  teachers  of  Maryland  on  hehalf  of  the  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  school-system  of  Pennsylvania  in  all  respects  and  also  spoke  of  what  they  iu- 
tended  to  do  in  that  State  in  the  future  to  remedy  the  defects  that  siiU  exist. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  INSTITUTIONS. 

Among  the  many  noble  benefactions  for  educational  and  benevolent  purposes  be- 
stowed in  tbe  past  year,  those  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  stand  grandly 
prominent.  The  donor  of  these,  formerly  a  prosperous  merchant  in  the  city  and  more 
recently  a  noted  bank-  and  railroad-manager,  having  accumulated  a  great  fortune, 
which  there  was  no  immediate  family  to  claim,  determined  to  bestow  the  larger  portion 
of  it  on  the  foundation  of  a  university,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphans*-home,  which  should 
bear  his  name  and  be  his  monument. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

Accordingly,  some  years  before  his  death,  he  secured  from  the  legislature  of  Mary 
land  a  charter  for  the  first  of  three  institutions,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with 
liberal  provisions,  the  government  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve  trustees  selected 
by  himself  and  empowered  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  their  number.  To  this  first 
object  of  his  cherished  plans  he  dedicated  his  beautiful  country-seat  of  Clifton,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  containin|;  330  acres,  with  park,  conservatory,  gardens, 
and  extensive  buildings,  bestowing  on  it,  in  addition,  an  endowment-fund  of  mora 
than  $3,000,000,  invested  in  the  most  profitable  form  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
stock.  Upon  this  Clifton  property  he  desired  that  the  buildings  for  the  university 
should  be  erected,  the  park  and  gardens  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  affording  it, 
perhaps,  the  finest  college-domain  in  America.  To  the  privileges  of  the  university 
thus  lounded,  colored  as  well  as  white  youths  are  to  have  equally  free  admission. 
A  liberal  provision  is  to  be  made  for  a  chair  of  botany ;  the  other  branches  of  a  gener- 
ous education  are  to  have  their  proper  place ;  and  it  is  made  a  matter  of  special 
request  that  the  influences  of  religion  may  be  impressed  on  the  whole  manageuieut, 
but  without  sectarian  peculiarity  of  any  kind. 

This  provided  for,  his  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  maturing  of  wise  plans  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL. 

These  plans  appeared  March  10, 1873,  in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  whom  he  had  selected 
to  administer  the  charity.  Substantially,  they  were  as  follows :  on  a  lot  of  thirteen 
acres,  in  the  city,  bounded  by  Wolfe,  Mounment,  Broadway,  and  Jefferson  streets,  the 
needful  buildings  for  a  hospital  were  to  boicrected,  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion and  care  of  sick,  poor  white  persons,  another  to  that  of  sick,  poor  colored  persons, 
and  still  another  to  that  of  a  limited  number  of  patients  able  to  make  compensation 
for  the  care  and  attention  they  require,  the  moneys  received  from  these  pay-patients 
to  go  to  the  enlargement  of  the  relief  afibrded  to  the  other  classes.  Tbe  plan  adopted 
for  the  main  building  was  to  be  one  that  would  admit  of  symmetrical  additions  till 
accommodations  for  400  patients  should  be  reached,  while  in  construction  and  arrange- 
ment it  must  compare  favorably  with  any  other  institution  of  like  character  in  America 
or  Europe.  For  the  service  of  the  hospital,  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest 
character  and  greatest  skill  were  to  be  secured,  and  a  training-school  for  female  nurses 
was  to  be  established  in  connection  with  it,  that  women  competent  to  care  for  tbe 
sick  in  the  hospital  and  be  of  service  to  the  community  at  large  might  be  constantly 
in  course  of  preparation.  The  grounds  sun'ounding  the  hospital,  it  was  directed, 
should  be  inclosed  with  iron  railings  and  be  so  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers  as  to  afford  solace  to  the  sick  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  section  of  the  city  in 
which  the  institution  was  located. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  ORPHANS*  HOME. 

On  other  ground,  and  entirely  separate  from  the  hospital,  the  same  trustees  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  orphan-children  of  the  colored  race, 
including  among  these,  at  their  discretion,  those  who  have  lost  one  parent  only,  or  even 
such  as,  though  not  orphans,  may  be  in  circumstances  requiring  the  aid  of  the  instituted 
charity. 

In  addition  to  tbe  gift  of  thirteen  acres  for  a  site,  Mr.  Hopkins  dedicated  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  home  an  amount  of  real  estate  and  bank-stock  estimated  by  him  to  be  worth 
$2,000,000  at  the  moment,  with  a  productive  income  of  at  least  $120,000.  This  income 
he  directed  the  trustees  to  apply,  first,  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  tbe  bnildings 
and,  afterward,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  two  institutions,  in  the  proportion  of  $100,000 
for  the  hospital  to  $20,000  for  the  home.  In  the  management  of  both  he  wished  to 
have  the  same  rule  hold  as  in  the  university,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  religions 
influence  devoid  of  sectarian  disturbance  or  control. 
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HaviD^  made  these  provisions  deliberately  and  wisely  and  taken  means  to  havt) 
tliem  faUy  execnted,  the  good  man  watched  for  a  few  months  the  orogress  of  his  plans, 
and  then,  December  23, 1^3,  passed  qaietly  to  the  heavenly  reward  of  such  beneficence. 

The  hospital  is  to  form  ultimately  a  part  of  the  medical  school  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  will,  at  the  death  of  a  surviving  sister,  come  into  possession  of  about 
$200,000,  in  addition  to  the  $2,000,000  given  it.  Nor  did  his  jadicioas  liberality  stop 
here,  for  after  providing  generoasly  for  his  relations,  friends,  and  servants,  he  left,  at  his 
decease,  to  the  Baltimore  Manual-Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys,  the  sum  of  ^,000 ; 
to  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  for  the  use  of  its  school 
of  deaign,  $10,000 ;  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  $10,000,  and  to  the  Baltimore  Orphan 
Asylum,  $10,000 ;  all  which,  with  his  gifts  to  the  university  and  hospital,  including 
the  value  of  the  grounds  bestowed,  may  be  held  to  make  his  contributions  for  these 
noble  objects  neany  or  quite  $6,000,000,  Monumentum  cereperennius, 

OBirUAKY. 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Baird,  LL.  D„  principal,  and  also  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  in  Baltimore  City  College,  died  July  9, 1873. 

He  was  born  in  1819,  at  Newark,  Ohio ;  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  receiving  successively  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  came  from 
the  college  to  Baltimore  in  1639,  and  was  elected,  though  only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  a 
professor  in  the  chartered  high  school,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge  and 
William  McDonald,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bacchus,  still  living,  were  among  the  trustees.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marsnall  College,  Mercersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Resigning  this  in  1850,  he  conducted  a  private  school  in  Baltimore  three 
years,  when  he  removed  to  the  West,  accepting  a  professorship  in  Westminster  College, 
Hissonri .  Remaining  there  three  years,  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Baltimore  College,  a  position  which  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  had  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Concordia  College,  Missouri,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

Professor  Baird  was  a  close  student  and  laborious  worker.  He  was,  for  a  number 
of  years,  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  he  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  of  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Society ;  also  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of  the  Maryland  State  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  city  and  State 
Teacbers'  Associations. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICLVLS  IN  MARYLAND. 


STATE-BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  (formerly  Statesckool-eommissioneri.) 

Hon.  M.  A  TXzw ELL,  Baltimore,  pretideru  f  V.  A.  Witmer,  George  M.  Lloyd,  General  F.Beaven;  Samnel 
Kepler,  §eereUtry. 

COUNTY-EXAMINERS.* 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Allegany 

Gconre  O.  McKav  .•••••••••••••.•••..•....•.•. 

Oumberlanil 

Anae  Amndel 

William  H.  Pervcil 

Annapolis. 
Towsontown 

BalYimore. 

Dr.  Samael  Keoler . 

Cal  vert 

Richard  Stanforth 

Huntington. 
HiUsboro'. 

Caroline 

Rev. George  F.  Beaven 

J.  BlNewson 

WestmlnlBter 

Ocil 

Rev.  John  Sqnier 

Port  Deposit 

Port  Tobacro 

Ckarlefl 

Georee  M  Llovd 

Dorebester 

Dr.  Jamef>  L.  Bryan. 

Cambridge. 
Frederick. 

Pnderick 

John  W.Page  ,1 .V. 

Harford.. , 

Robert  Henry  ......................  .  . 

Abington. 
ClarkmrlllA 

Howard 

Dr.  William  H.  Hardey ". 

Kent 

Mr.  Perkins 

James  Anderson........ .         ., 

RoekvillA 

I*rinco  George's 

Dr.  M.J.Stone 

Aqnasco. 

Qaeen  Anne 

James  W. Thompson 

Somerset 

Rev. A. G. Heaton. ...... ........  , 

St.  Mary's 

Benjamin  Tipyett... 

Talbot.. 

Alex.  Chaplain............ 

Easton« 

Hagerstown. 

Salisbury. 

finnvr  Hill 

Wa«htDgton 

P.  A.  Witmer 

Wicomico 

Gkorge  W.M. Cooper 

Worcester 

Mr.  Upshur 

*  Respecting  these  the  president  of  the  State-board  writes,  under  date  of  January  19,  187i  "I  send  yon 
a  list  of  examiners  corrected  according  to  my  latest  Information.  The  new  organization  of  the  various 
eovoty.boards  having  taken  place  only  last  week,  I  am  without  qfieial  information  with  regard  to  several 
counties.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  omittting  the  Christian  name  in  two  caws."  He  Justly  holds  that  the 
Cset  of  most  of  the  examtnere  going  on  into  another  term  of  office  Is  a  good  sign.  The  examiners  are  re* 
qoired  by  law  to  give  their  whole  time  to  their  public-school-dnties. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

[From  the  thirty-sixth  aod  thirty-seTenth  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  edacation,  Hon.  Joseph  Wbli«>^ 

aecretary.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


1871-72. 


1872-7:j, 


Total  amount  of  school-f tmd 

Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  Income  of  which  can  be  applied  only  for 
schools  and  academies 


Receipti. 

From  taxation,  for  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires 

From  interest  on  permanent  State-school-fund 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and  academies 

•  Income  from  dog-tax,  rurplos-reTenue-fund,  Sec.,  appropriated  at  the  option  of 

the  town 

Donations  to  prolong  public  schools  or  to  pnrchaso  apparatus 

Raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of  each  child  5  to  15  years  of  age,  exclusive  of 

taxes  for  school-edifices  and  superintendence 

Amount  paid  to  maintain  public  schools 

Expenditwis. 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  school-houses 

Expended  for  repairs 

Expendedfor  libraries  and  apparatus « 

Expendedfor  salaries  of  superintendents* 

Expended  for  stationery  and  school-books 

Total  expense  of  supervision.  Including  school-committees  and  reports 

Amount  expended  for  evening-schools 

For  schools  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 

Tuition  paid  in  academies  and  private  schools. 


$1,361,173  61 


3,594,686  38 
87.356  39 
87,651  93 

38,962  51 
14, 745  37 

138  63 
5,476,927  65 


1,328,268  22 
402,528  40 


$2. 127, 653  47 
1,627,388  86 


3,889,053  80 
180.  «XJ  0*» 
93,360  39 

30,106  20 
13,535  01 


47,751  00 


Expenditure  for  each  person  in  the  State  5  to  15  years  of  age  . 
Expenditure  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Aate .... 

SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


109,734  30 

46,624  68 

2,746  84 

423, 186  50 

19  39 

3  76 


4. 906. 055  40 


1,010.921  33 

405,588  43 

8,504  78 

57,736  OJ 

75,000  00 

121,005  72 


Number 
Increase 
Number 
Increase 
Average 
Increase 
Ratio  of 
Number 
Increase 
Number 
Increase 
Average 


of  persons  in  the  State  5to  15  years  of  age 

for  the  year 

of  pupils  of  all  ages  enrolled 

for  the  year 

attendance 

for  the  year 

average  attendance  to  sebool*population 

of  children  under  5  yean  of  age  attending  public  schools  . 

for  the  year 

of  persons  over  15  yean  of  age  attending  public  schools.. 

for  the  year 

attendance  of  pupils  In  evening-schools 


ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Incorporated  academies  returned 

Average  number  of  scholars 

Increase  for  the  year 

Amount  paki  for  tuition  in  incorporated  academies  . 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  academies  and  private  schools  returned . 

Increase  fortiie  year 

Estimated  average  attendance 

Increase  for  the  year 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools.... 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

Number  of  teachers  in  evening  schools 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers 


282,485 

4.236 

276,602 

2,941 

205,252 

3,502 

.73 

2,825 

111 

23,211 

1,238 

.     5,000 


58 

4,265 

1.320 

$175, 185  73 

160,049  58 

463 

35 

13. 687  i 

1,243 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  high  schools  in  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain  them 

Number  of  high  Mhools  in  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  them. 
Total  number  of  high  schools 


SCHOOLS  IN  STATE-INSTITUTIONS. 

Number  of  schools  in  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions... 
Number  of  teachers  In  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.. 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils 

Average  attendance 

Number  of  pnpils5  to  15  jrears  of  age 

Number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age 


731,568  80 


287.090 


263,872 
'202,832 
""7a67 


22.001 


1,024 

7.419 

8,443 

360 

1.0S8 
7,421 
8.449 

$85  09 
$32  39 

5,193 
I3-.2 

$93  65 
134  14 

5,305 

44 

176 

18 

25 

1,148 
735 

475 

348 

*  Included  in  total  expense  of  supervision. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  total  amonnt  of  taxes  for  public  schools,  ia  1871-72  includiug  wages,  fuel, 
care  of  ^res  and  school-rooms,  repairing  and  erecting  school-bouses,  superintending 
schools,  printing  school-reports,  providing  apparatus  and  instruction  of  children  in  re- 
formatory institutions  and  almshouses,  was  $5,476,927.65 ;  being  for  each  person  in 
the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  $19.39 ;  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  State,  $3.76.  The  aggregate  amount  of  money  from  all  sources  expended  dur- 
ing the  year  for  jtopnlar  education,  in  private  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic schools,  but  not  including  the  cost  of  books  or  the  expense  of  professional  and  scien- 
tific schools  and  colleges,  was  $6,350,000,  or  $22.85  for  each  person  between  5  and  15  yejirs 
of  age  and  $4.36  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population. 

In  comparing  the  above  items  with  those  oi  a  like  summary  for  the  year  1884-'G5,  it 
appears  that  in  the  period  of  six  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  444  schools ;  of 
35,210  persons  between  5  and  15 ;  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools,  50,197  ;  of 
teachers  employed,  1,076;  of  the  average  length  of  public  schools,  eleven  days ;  of  the 
wage«  of  meJe  teachers,  $30.32  and  of  female  teachers,  $10.57 ;  and  of  the  average  ex- 
penditures for  the  education  of  each  person  between  5  and  15,  exclusive  of  cost 
of  school-edifices,  $5.63.  But  ;the  most  striking  evidence  of  progress  is  found  in  the  in- 
crease within  the  period  above  named  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  namely, 
81,812,061.96.  which  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  amount  raised 
last  year  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  greater  than  the  increase  of  any  previous 
year,  with  a  single  exception. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  doings  of  the  board  of  education  during  the  past  year  have  not  been  different, 
ID  any  important  particular,  from  those  of  previous  years.  Being  invested  by  the  stat- 
utes with  but  limited  authority,  it  has  no  specific  powers  to  undertake  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  or  for  the  regulation  of  their  management 
or  niethoas  of  instruction.  It  is.  however,  intrusted  with  the  care  and  control  of 
the  State  normal  schools.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  in  like  manner  limited  in  the 
range  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  law.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  board  the  school -system  of  the  State  was  excessively  decentralized :  its  manage- 
ment was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  school-districts  and  the  opposition  to  the  exer- 
cise of  any  central  authority  in  educational  matters  was  quite  general  and  decided. 
Hence,  in  establishing  the  form  of  a  system  of  State-supervision,  it  was  clothed  with 
almost  no  attributes  of  authority.  Its  functions  were  strictly  limited  to  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  respecting  educational  matters  and  the  recommend- 
ation of  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  system  still 
remains  substantially  the  same  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  its  duties. 

niPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  BOARD. 

While  the  members  of  the  board,  fix>m  their  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  entertain  a  conviction  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it  is  sound 
aud  efficient,  they  are  equally  decided  in  their  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  un- 
dertaking the  introduction  of  several  important  improvements  in  its  provisions,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  and  maintain  the  rank  hitherto 
held  by  Massachusetts  as  a  leading  educating  State. 

EQUALIZATION  OP  SCHOOL-BURDENS. 

The  most  important  of  the  improvements  referred  to  is  that  of  supplementing  the 
revenues  derived  from  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  by  a  general  State-tax. 
The  principle  that  underlies  the  American  system  of  popular  education — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  by  tax- 
ing every  man  in  proportion  to  his  property — is  nowhere  more  generally  accepted  than 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  yet  the  State  has  never  voted  a  dollar 
from  the  general  State-revenues  for  the  direct  maintenance  of  her  common  schools,  the 
towns  being  required  to  attend  to  this.  While  the  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  satis- 
factory in  the  past  and  has  doubtless  tended  greatly  to  develop  the  local  Interest  in 
schools,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  present  oircnmstanoes  of  the  people  as  it  was 
when  afpioolture  was  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people  and  the  taxable  prop- 
erty quite  equally  distributed.  This  condition  of  things  has  entirely  changed  since 
the  development  of  manufacturing-interests  and  the  consequent  rapid  accumulations 
of  wealth  in  cities  and  towns.  Two-fifths,  if  not  half,  of  the  property  of  the  State  is  now 
embraced  in  the  limited  territory  which  lies  within  five  miles  of  the  State-house.  The 
eensequence  is  that,  while  in  certain  portions  of  the  State  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain 
good' 10110018  during  the  period  required  by  law  is  a  serious  burden,  in  other  portions 
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it  is  comparatively  light.'  Hence  a  change  is  demanded  in  the  mode  of  proTiding  for 
the  support  of  schools  such  as  will  restore,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  ancient  equality 
of  educational  burdens. 

The  proposed  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  the  taxes 
for  schools;  it  does  not  propose  to  shitt  the  responsibility  from  the  municipalities  to 
the  State,  but  simplv  to  appropriate  a  small  share  of  the  means  of  the  whole.  State  for 
the  benelit  of  the  whole  State,  the  specific  recommendation  being  that  provision  be 
made  for  raising  a  half-mill  State-school-tax,  to  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
A  part  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  and  a  part  in  proportion 
to^the  school-attendance,  a  fraction  being  reserved  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
■for  other  general  educational  purposes. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Another  important  improvement  needed  to  perfect  the  system  of  schools  is  that  of 
providiug  for  giving  the  mass  of  teachers  a  better  preparation  for  their  work  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  course  of  professional  training.  No  matter  how  much  money 
may  be  raised  and  expended  for  schools,  unless  care  is  taken  to  provide  competent  and 
professionally-skilled  teachers,  the  outlay  will  not  yiel4  its  legitimate  benefits.  The 
teachers  of  the  State,  as  a  body,  deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  accomplish,  consid- 
ering the  inadequate  means  of  special  preparation  provided  for  them,  but  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  a  rule  that  all  teachers  should  have  some  degree  of  normal  training 
before  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification.  It  is,  however,  impracticable  at  present 
to  educate  teachers  enough  in  normal  schools  of  the  existing  type,  and,  then,  tne  com- 
paratively few  graduates  of  such  schools  gravitate  to  the  cities  and  large  towns,  leav- 
ing the  rural  population  comparatively  destitute  of  direct  benefit  from  them.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  provide  another  class  of  training-schools  as  supplementary  to 
those  now  in  operation,  schools  where  a  short  and  comparatively  cheap  course  of 
strictly  professional  instruction  may  be  imparted.  A  plan  has  also  been  suggested 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  normal  training  into  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  requires  that  it  should  receive  early  and  serious 
attention  and  that  some  course  be  speedily  adopted  by  which  all  the  schools  in  the 
State  may  be  supplied  with  professionally-trained  teachers. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Another  improvement,  regarded  by  the  board  as  of  vital  importance,  is  that  which  has 
for  its  object  the  securing  of  a  more  complete  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of 
school-a^e,  for  it  is  of  no  avail  to  build  and  equip  commodious  school-houses  and  employ 
accomplished  teachers  if  the  children,  through  inability  or  per verseness  on  their  own 
part  or  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  prevented  from  attending  the 
schools.  Two  ways  are  suggested  by  which  the  desired  improvement  may  be  promoted : 
the  one  is  a  more  stringent  system  of  compulsion,  with  the  necessary  agencies  for  its  efii- 
cient  administration,  the  other  the  employment  of  an  additional  force  of  moral  agen- 
cies. This  latter,  it  is  thought,  could  be  effected  largely  by  the  fourth  improvement 
suggested  by  the  board,  namely,  the  establishment  of 

COUNTY-SUPERVISION. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  there  has  been  provided  a  class  of  educational 
officers,  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  town-committees  ou  the  one 
hand  and  the  State-system  of  supervision  on  the  other,  such  supervisors  or  superin- 
tendents being,  in  most  of  these  States,  county-officers.  With  the  existing  evidence  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  this  agency  of  progress  and  improvement  coming  from 
a  score  of  States,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  Massachusetts  can  maintain 
her  former  prestige  in  educational  matters  without  the  adoption  of  this  or  some  analo- 
gous instrumentality  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  her  schools. 

CITY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  the  date  of  the  secretary's  last  report  46  cities  and  towns  were  employing  super- 
intendents of  schools ;  others  have  since  followed  their  example,  while  still  others  are 
discussing  the  question. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  towns  employing  superintendents  has  increased  from  three  or  four  in  1861  to  more 
than  50  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  striking  evidences  of  progress  in 
educational  matters  already  appear  in  these  towns  as  the  fruit  of  labor  thus  bestowed. 
Springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  are  seen  improved  school-houses,  with  improved  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilation  and  better  furnishing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers 
and  pupils ;  a  more  systematic  grading  of  the  schools ;  more  carefully  devised  and  ar- 
ranged courses  of  study ;  teachers  selected  with  greater  care  and  better  judgment,  and 
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▼astly  improved  methods  of  teaching ;  in  a  word,  proofs  that  the  true  end  of  the  schools 
is  cleairly  comprehended  and  that  all  appliances,  arrangements,  and  efforts  are  miMle  to 
miDister  to  that. 

FEMALE    l-EACHEItS. 

Of  the  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  past  year  one-eighth  were  males  and 
seven-eighths  females,  the  decrease  of  males  for  the  year  being  25,  while  the  increase  of 
females  was  233.  For  upwards  of  30  years  this  process  of  diminntion  in  the  nnmber  of 
male  teachers  and  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  female  teachers  has  been  going  on.  Dnr- 
iDg  past  years  the  board  of  education  and  the  secretaries  have  frequency  referred  with 
approbation  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  teachers  in  the  schools ;  but  the 
opinion  is  now  expressed  by  the  board  that  the  time  must  come,  if  it  has  not  actually 
arrived,  when  the  best  interests  of  education  may  require  some  limitation  to  this  move- 
ment. The  want  of  success,  whether  in  respect  to  male  or  female  teachers,  taken  in 
the  mass,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  want  of  natural  aptitude  as  to  want  of  special 
preparation  and  adequate  experience.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
needed  experience  on  the  part  of  females  is  in  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  their  serv- 
ice, and  this  again  is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  twelve  years  ago,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  board  in  behalf  of  physical  education,  urging  the  introduction  Into  all  grades  of 
the  schools  of  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  school-culture. 
Since  that  time  he  reports  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  branch 
of  education.  A  vigorous  and  effective  system  of  military  drill  provided  for  the  boys 
in  the  high  schools  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage.  A  gain  m  the  score  of  health 
has  been  made  by  excluding  from  the  primary  schools  children  between  4  and  5 
years  of  age.  Another  gain  has  been  made  in  limiting  the  afternoon -sessions  of  the 
schools  to  two  hours.  School-accommodations  have  been  improved.  The  average  size 
of  the  school-rooms  has  been  increased,  while  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  room 
has  decreased.  The  teachers  take  more  pains  than  formerly  to  ventilate  their  rooms 
without  exposing  their  pupils  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  By  these  and  other  means  the 
average  physical  condition  of  the  school-children  has  been  improved.  Still,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  city-superintendent,  there  is  great  room  for  further  improvement.  The 
aim  should  be  not  merely  to  avoid  iujuring  the  health  of  pupils  while  carrying  on  their 
instraction  in  the  schools,  but  to  increase  their  physical  strength  and  beauty ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  that  system  of  education  is  a  failure  which  sends  out  into  the  world,  to 
fi^ht  the  battles  of  life,  its  finished  graduates  with  narrow  shoulders,  flat  chests, 
crooked  spines,  pale  faces,  weak  muscles,  and  low  vital  energy.  He  says  :  "  Our  boys 
receive  less  pliysical  injury  from  their  schooling  than  our  girls.  Nature  helps  the  boy 
more.  He  manages  to  get  some  wholesome  play.  But  the  poor  girl  is  easily  crushed, 
nuder  the  terrible  weight  of  school-lessons.  Her  strong  love  of  approbation,  given  hei 
for  a  wise  purpose,  is  easily  made  to  work  her  physical  ruin  by  the  machinery  of  ex- 
aminations.'' He  says  further :  *'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  any  mother  in  Boston  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  the  headship  of  a  class  in  school  is  not  a  very  safe 
or  desirable  place  for  a  girl  to  occupy  ;"  and  urges  two  items  of  immediate  reform : 
first,  that  the  rules  restricting  home-lessons  be  rigidly  enforced  and  that  our  high- 
school-girls  »hall  no  longer  be  seen  carrying  home  daily  for  study  large  bundles  of 
class-books. 

SPECL\L  IXDUSTKIAL  TRAIXIXG. 

During  the  session  of  IH72  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  city-coun- 
cil of  anv  city  or  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools  and 
raise  and  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  render  them  efficient,  such  schools  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  "board  of  school-committee"  of  the  city  or  town, 
which  shall  employ  the  teachers  and  prescribe  the  arts,  trades,  and  occupations  to  be 
taught ;  the  expenses,  however^  of  such  school,  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  appropriation 
specifically  made  therefor.  This  act  was  passed  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  education,  made  in  1871,  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  feasible  plan  for  giv- 
ing, in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  additional  instruction 
especially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practical  skill  in  mechanic 
or  technio  arts  or  are'  preparing  for  such  pursuits.  But  the  introduction  of  these 
branches  into  existing  public  schools  was  considered  impracticable,  since,  besides  the 
&ct  that  we  must  go  beyond  the  rangeof  the  present  common-school-studies  in  selecting 
the  desired  technic  branches,  except  drawing,  and  find  them  in  the  high-school-course, 
a  great  majority  of  children  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  their  grammar-school- 
studies,  a  mastery  of  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  efficient  technic  training; 
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and  even  were  it  otherwise  the  lower  oonrse  is  already  overcrowded,  and  there  is  too 
mach  groand  for  the  common  complaint  of  the  scanty  attainments  now  made  in  these 
fundamental  branches.  If,  therefore,  tecbnic  instruction  is  to  be  given  at  all  in 
schools  of  a  pnblic  nature,  it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  schools  author- 
ized in  the  foregoing  act ;  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  every  department  of  mechanic  industry  is  every  day  becoming  more 
urgent,  when,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  false  ideas  respecting  the 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  passing  into  disuse,  it« 
passage  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  it  is  lioped  that  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  will  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  establish  these  schools  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  with  the  necessary  instructors  and  appliances,  to  fully  solve 
the  problem  of  their  adaptation  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  varied  industries  of  the 
people. 

In  respect  to  a  higher  industrial  training,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
school  for  industrial  science  at  Worcester,  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and 
the  Agricultural  College  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  all  recently  founded  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  For  the  lower  grade  of  industrial  instruction,  a  partial — and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  a  good — provision  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  evening-classes  forteach- 
ing  industrial  drawing  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  having  10,(XK)  inhabitants. 

What  is'  now  wanted  seems  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  these  evening- 
schools,  so  as  to  embrace,  in  addition  to  u-ee-hand  and  mechanic  drawing,  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  several  leading  industries  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  them  in  all  the  towns  where  these  industries  have  their  seat,  certainly  iu 
all  having  5,000  inhabitants. 

The  extension  of  the  annual  sessions  to  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  and  the 
opening  of  similar  schools  during  the  winter-months  in  towns  which  form  the  centers 
of  agricnltnral  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  courses  of  study  and  lectures 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  as  intend  to  till  the  soil,  are  also  recommended. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARATORY  TECHXIC  SCHOOI^. 

Moreover,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  more  complete  education,  it  is 
thought  that  there  should  be  established,  in  the  ^eat  manufacturing-centers,  a  mid- 
dle class  of  schools,  receiving  their  pupils  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  common 
schools  on  examination  and  carrying  them  through  courses  of  not  less  than  two  vears, 
adapted  to  their  future  specialties  and  fitting  them  for  an  intelligent  and  skillful  pnr- 
>>u it  of  their  chosen  calling  or  for  admission  to  the  highest  grade  of  tecbnic  schools. 
Nor  need  the  system  rest  here.  Schools  of  the  highest  grade,  whenever  called  for,  may 
also  be  added  to  those  already  existing,  such  schools  to  have  a  permanent  exist^ence, 
secured  by  proper  endowment.s.  From  the  fifty  or  more  academies  in  the  State,  many 
of  which  have  outlived  the  wants  which  called  them  into  being  and  are  strn$rgling 
for  a  precarious  existence,  selections  might  be  made  at  convenient  points,  and  the  in- 
stitutious,  endowed  with  a  new  life,  be  made  to  perform  good  service  in  the  new  field. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OP    GIRLS. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  schools,  made  to  the  board  of  education,  rec- 
ommends that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  three  classes  of  the  girls'  grammar- 
schools,  be  carried  forward  gradually  into  all  the  classes,  by  a  gradual  and  progressive 
change,  which  need  not  interfere  with  the  intellectual  culture  and  training.  They 
propose,  also,  that,  as  instruction  in  sewing  is  thus  enlarged  in  the  number  of  classes 
to  which  it  is  imparted,  it  shall  be  enlarged  in  the  character  and  practical  value  of 
the  instruction  given,  and  that  certainly  in  the  first  and  second,  and  perhaps  in  the 
third,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  cutting,  shaning,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making 

girls'  and  ladies'  garments,  the  requisite  materials  tor  this  instruction  to  be  furnished 
y  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  accounts.       , 

IXDUSTIOAL  DRAWING. 

During  the  last  few  vears  the  subject  of  art-education  has  been  more  than  once 
brought  before  the  legislature ;  and,  in  view  of  its  high  importance  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  in  the  public  schools  and  in  relation  to  the  promotion  of  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State,  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  subject.  The  provision  of 
1870,  making  drawing  an  obligatory  branch  in  the  public  schools  and  requiring  all 
cities  and  towns  having  a  certain  amount  of  population  to  give  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial and  mechanic  drawing  to  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  children,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  not  understood  to  be  all  the  legislation  that 
would  be  needed  for  the  development  of  such  a  system  of  art-education  as  the  interests 
of  the  community  require.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made  in  providing  for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  but  to 
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g%ve  full  effect  to  this  part  of  the  plan  throughont  the  State  it  wUl  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  make  special  provisions  in  temporary  drawing-classes,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  lor  the  work  required  of  them.  Soon  after 
tbe  organization  of  drawing-classes  was  commenced  under  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  1870,  it  became  apparent  that  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  this  move- 
nient  was  that  of  providing  competent  teachers.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  a  proposi- 
tion was  laid  before  the  committee  on  education  of  the  legislature  of  last  year  for  an 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  art-school, 
^wbere  art-masters  might  receive  the  requisite  trainin^^.  Although  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  that  measure  apparently  satisfied  the  committee  of  its  expediency,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  postpone  action  upon  it  until  its  objects  and  bearings  were  more  gene- 
itdly  understood.  The  board  now  respectfully  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  making  immediate  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed school  for  the  thorough  training  of  art-teachers. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  classes  in  industrial  draw- 
ing had  been  formed,  up  to  that  date,  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  cities  and  towus^ 
required  by  law  to  make  provision  for  them,  and  pupils  eagerly  flocked  to  them  in 
large  numbers  from  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  every  description. 
During  the  last  year  the  progress  in  this  branch  has  been  equally  encouraging.  Per- 
haps no  other  educational  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State  ever  met  witn  more 
^neral  and  hearty  favor  than  has  been  accorded  to  this.  Whatever  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  or  practicability  of  esthetic  culture  as  a  branch  of 
common-school-edncation,  there  is  now  a  tolerably  general  agreement  among  well- 
informed  persons  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  industrial  art,  especially  in  a  community  largely  engaged  in  mechanic  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

STATE  NORMAL  ART-SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  school,  just  above  referred  to,  is  to  train  teachers  of 
drawing  and  of  the  arts  of  design.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established 
in  this  conntary.  The  legislature  in  June,  1873,  appropriated  $7,500  for  its  expenses, 
and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State-director  of  art-education,  was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  and  it  was  opened 
November  6.  There  have  been  admitted  107  pupils,  of  whom  39  are  males  and  68 
females.  Twenty-four  students  are  already  employed  as  teachers  of  drawing  in  public 
day-schools  or  free  evening-classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  those  engaged  as  drawing- 
teachers  in  the  State  or  who  declare  their  intention  to  become  such. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  EXHIBITION. 

As  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  in  the  different  free  industrial  draw- 
ing-classes of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  had  been  established  and  of  creating  a 
deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  art-education,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  pro- 
duced by  the  students  was  held  in  Boston  on  May  16, 17,  and  13,  1872,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  when  the  works  of  classes  in  eleven 
cities  were  exhibited.  The  occasion  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors  and  evi- 
dently imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  art-culture.  A  corre- 
spondent of  a  distant  paper  wrote  at  the  time : 

''There  are  20,000  drawings  on  exhibition  from  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  in 
the  lower  hall  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  and  the  Boston  evening-schools  have 
specimens.  The  technologic  school  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  designs  for 
carpets  and  prints,  which  are  very  creditable.  The  mechanic  drawings  and  the  copies 
ftom  casts  are  finely  executed.  The  manner  in  which  the  creative  spirit  has  be- 
come infbsed  into  the  evening-school-instmctions,  also,  is  seen  in  the  much  larger  num- 
ber of  original  designs  this  year  in  comparison  with  fbrmer  years.  A  full  set  of  draw- 
ings for  an  elaborate  country  residence,  so  complete  that  a  builder  could  take  them  and 
put  up  the  house  from  them,  is  the  work  of  a  Doy  of  15  at  the  Haverhill  school.  And 
there  is  a  boy  of  the  same  age  who  mill-men  say  should  command  a  salary  of  (1,500  a 
year  as  designer,  if  the  quality  of  his  work  is  compared  with  others.  The  value  of  this 
movement,  therefore,  to  the  industrial  interests  oi  Massachusetts  is  at  once  apparent^ 
-while  any  and  every  form  in  which  art  embodies  itself  must  be  ultimately  benefited  by 
a  release  from  the  dead  mechanic  aims  and  methods  of  the  old  school.  Boston's  ex- 
periment ought  not  to  want  interest  for  educators  all  over  the  country." 

A  pamphlet  containing  photo^phic  specimens  of  many  of  the  drawings  was  pub- 
lished and  sent  abroad  by  the  directors  of  the  exhibition  and  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
demonstrate  the  great  measure  of  success  attained  in  this  department  of  the  public- 
school-instruction.  The  delicacy  of  the  lines,  the  perfection  of  the  shading,  and  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  designs  from  even  quito  youn^  children  were  remarkable  at  the 
slightest  glance  and  called  forth  everywhere  expressions  of  ctdmiration. 
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KAPID  PROGRESS  OF  DRAWIXG-CLASSKS. 

The  committee  on  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools  reports  tbat  the  past  year  has  been 
cue  of  satisfactory  progress  in  the  department  under  its  charge.  The  general  8ai)er- 
visor  has  given  uurmal  instruction  to  the  teachers  in  perspective-  and  in  model-draw- 
iu|;  and  designs,  in  which  lessons,  as  well  as  in  those  given  in  the  high  and  grammar- 
bchools,  several  new  subjects  have  been  introduced,  such  as  drawing  iVom  solid  models 
and  the  practice  of  original  designs,  by  which  the  pupils  are  brought  to  combine  ele- 
mentary, geometric,  and  plant-forms  into  patterns  approaching  ih  character  to  those 
used  for  wall-papers,  calicoes,  and  similar  articles  of  manufacture,  which  exercises 
compel  the  pupil  to  think,  to  remember,  to  call  upon  his  inventive  fkcnlties,  teaching 
him  the  value  of  symmetry  and  harmony  as  resulting  from  repetition,  balance  of  parts, 
and  continuity.  In  a  late  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  by  the  general  supervisor, 
he  thus  expresses  his  general  satisfaction  at  the  actual  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
department :  "  Whatever  progress  may  be  annually  made  in  the  future  under  the 
present  scheme,  which  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation,  there  will  never  be  a 
time  when  it  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  year.  ITrom  the  monoto- 
nous drawing  of  one  subject  from  flat  copies  in  drawing-books,  the  pupils  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  study  of  five  subjects  in  every  class,  and  some  of  the  classes  include  in 
that  number  the  exercise  of  original  design.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  prevents  the 
study  of  drawing  from  becoming  monotonous,  and,  in  the  character  of  the  exercises — 
8uch  as  memory,  dictation,  drawing,  and  design — every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  brought 
into  gentle  but  wholesome  operation.  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  informs  me  that  drawing  is  now  infinitely  more  interesting 
to  the  pupils  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  better  done." 

BOSTON. 

In  Boston  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools — .38,688— shows 
a  slight  increase  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  These  pupils  are  in  charge  of  1,001 
teachers— 147  male  and  854  female.  These  aggregates  include  8,072  pupus  and  95 
teachers  who  belong  to  the  evening-schools,  leaving  30,234  pupils  and  906  teachers 
connected  with  the  day-schools  alone.  Instruction  is  given  in  103  school-houses,  con- 
taining about  870  different  rooms,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  being 
between  38  and  39.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  was  $863,658.51,  or 
an  average  of  about  $863  per  teacher.  The  average  cost  per  year  for  each  pupil  in  the 
day-schools  was:  for  tuition,  $23.83;  for  all  items,  including  school-houses  and  lots, 
care  of  buildings,  school-apparatus,  &c.,  $33.57. 

I'he  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  belonging  to  the  public  and  private  schools 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  while  the  number  between  these  ages  belonging  to  the  public  and  private 
schools  is  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city  ;  and  of  the  7  per  cent,  not  at- 
tending school,  six-sevenths  are  pretty  well  accounted  for,  making  99  per  cent,  in  school 
or  accounted  for,  while  1  per  cent,  remains  unaccounted  for.  This  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  growing  up  in  the  city  without  acquiring  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  is  very  small. 

Working  of  iruanUlaw. — The  truant-law  which  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty  years 
has  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  warfare  against  ignorance.  Indirectly  the 
truant-officers  have  performed  a  valuable  service,  which  peniaps  was  not  anticipated 
when  the  law  was  enacted.  They  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  the  means  of 
making  those  classes  of  persons  who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  education  at  least 
feel  the  disgrace  of  voluntary  ignorance.  Let  the  sentiment  once  become  universal 
among  all  classes  of  society  that  voluntary  illiteracy  is  not  only  disgraceful  but  crim- 
inal, and  there  will  be  comparatively  little  need  of  the  application  of  compulsory 
means  to  secure  school- attendance. 

Special  and  evetiingschoola.—Dnriug  the  last  year  (1873)  there  have  been  in  operation  17 
s})ecial  schools,  namely :  two  evening-drawing-schools,  one  evening  high  school,  ten 
elementary  evening-schools,  two  schools  for  licensed  minoi*s,  one  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
one  Kindergarten -school.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools 
was  101  and  their  salaries  amounted  to  $26,526.34. 

Evening-drawing-scliooU. — The  free-hand  evening-drawing-school,  with  4  instructors, 
had  a  maximum  attendance  of  95 ;  minimum,  23  ,*  average  attendance,  65 — males,  51 ; 
females,  14.  The  school  in  mechanic  drawing,  with  six  instructors,  had  an  attendance 
of  about  200,  all  males.  It  was  divided  into  four  departments,  one  for  ship-draughting, 
one  for  geometric  drawing,  one  in  architecture,  and  one  in  machine-drawing.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  these  students  were  engaged  in  some  branch  of  industnal  labor  requir- 
ing skill  in  drawing  for  its  most  successful  pursuit. 

The  evening  high  school  has,  from  its  commencement,  constantly  increased  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency  ;  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  year  was  225  against  150  for 
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the  preceding  year.  The  whole  number  counectwl  with  the  school  varied  from  37(> 
t(>524. 

In  the  elementary  eveuing-school.s  the  iiverage  nightly  attendance  was  920,  against 
^^87  for  the  preceding  year. 

StAooh  for  licensed  m'wors  :  itewtthoys  and  iHwtblacks. — In  the  two  schools  for  license<l 
uiiuui-e$  the  average  attendance  during  the  last  hulf  year,  (1873)  51,  is  less  than  half  as 
lari^e  as  it  was  during  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year,  aresalt  of  the 
fact  t  bat  more  of  the  newsboys  than  formerly  a;  tt-jd  the  grammar-  and  primary  schools. 
The  schools  for  licensed  minors  wen^  designed  especially  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks, 
tlie  former  attending  for  a  session  of  two  hours  in  the  morning,  the  latter  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  the  afternoon,  such  att'cudunce  being  indispensable  to  their  obtaining 
lu-enses  to  pursue  their  avocations.  The  currying  out  of  this  rule  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  truant-officer  in  co-operation  with  the  police.  These  two  schools  in  Boston  have 
already  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  boys  who  are 
employed  in  selling  papers  and  blacking  boots,  increasing  their  self-respect  and  stim- 
ulatiug  their  efforts  for  improvement.  Those  boys  who  do  not  attend  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  regularity  are  reported  to  the  committee  on  licenses  of  the  city-cooncil,  and 
their  licenses  are  canceled,  while  boys  applying  for  licenses  are  not  allow^  them  unless 
they  promise  to  attend  school.  The  average  number  belonging  to  these  schools  during 
the  laftt  h^f  of  the  year  1872  was  79 ;  average  attendance,  66. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  report  of  the  school-committee  for  1874  says :  "  From  the  high  school  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  there  hjis  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  way  of  bringing  in  thought  and 
casting  out  mere  routine.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  the  scholar's  mind 
through  his  senses.  There  is  less  conhnement  to  the  study  of  books  and  to  recitations 
from  memory.  The  teacher  is  more  true  to  the  name."  Books  on  natural  science  are 
in  all  the  schools  and  drawing  is  taught  in  all.  Even  in  the  high  school  it  is  a  required 
study  in  all  the  classes  except  the  first. 

Leigh^t  phonic  system. — Dr.  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  reading  has  been  taught  in  the 
training-school  since  its  establishment  and  with  the  best  results.  The  class  in  this 
Hcbool  iioml>t*rs  twenty  members.    The  practice-school  is  large. 

InduBtrial  training  in  the  common  schools. — It  is  thought  that  industrial  education 
must  gradually  be  ingrafted  upon  the  school-system  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  tyran- 
nic and  exclusive  power  of  various  trade-unions,  the  restrictions  enforced  as  to  the 
numl>er  of  apprentices,  and  the  difficulties  interposed  in  the  way  of  learning  some  of 
t  be  most  common  mechanic  arts  may  not  improbably  impose  upon  school-boards  the 
<Inty  of  providing  some  measure  of  industrial  training. 

CHAKLE8TOWN, 

Here  the  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  drawing  is  of  intriDsic  practical 
value,  and  should  be,  as  it  is  by  Taw,  a  part  of  the  regular  school-instruction.  It  has 
been  found  that  while  pupils  may  vary  in  their  aptitude  for  this,  as  for  other  studies, 
drawing  can  be  learned  by  all  as  readily  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography. 

FAU.  RIVER. 

Here  the  policy  has  been  successfully  pursued  of  engaging  the  graduates  of  the  high 
school  as  teachers,  in  preference  to  those  from  abroad,  other  things  being  equal.  Six 
young  ladies  who  have  taken  the  four-years  course  at  the  school  will  graduate  from 
the  normal  class  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  (1874.) 

Ftustory-diildren.— Since  the  establishment,  in  1868,  of  the  factory-school,  in  which 
the  factory-children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  are  taught,  the  growth  of  the  city 
baa  been  rapid  and  the  distance  of  the  school  from  many  of  the  miOs  is  now  so  great 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  many  of  the  mill-children  to  attend  the  regular  schools 
near  their  homes. 

GREEN  FIEJ.D. 

An  evening-school  was  opened  early  in  the  winter  for  three  evenings  in  each  week, 
aud  was  well  attended  by  youne  men  and  women  and  boys.  The  average  attendance 
tlirongh  the  winter  was  about  forty  pupils,  a  majority  of  them  being  young  lads  of 
loreign  parentage,  who  work  through  the  day  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity  lor 
attending  day-schools.  Instruction  was  given  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  drawing.    The  experiment  of  an  evening-school  has  been  successful. 

LAWRENCE. 

The  two  evening-schools  have  been  kept  three  evenings  in  the  week.  In  no  previous 
yw  has  the  attendance  been  more  regular  and  the  progress  made  more  gratifyiir; 
The  importance  of  these  schools  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 
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Drawiug  baM  bevu  taiigbt  in  all  tlie  schools  of  the  city  for  a  little  more  thaui  two 
yean*.  The  teachers  have  been  snccessfiil  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
this  new  branch  of  study.  The  drawing-class  for  teachers,  now  pnrsaing  its  seoomi 
term,  is  attended  by  most  of  the  teachers  in  employment  in  the  city. 

Two  classes  in  mechanic  drawing  were  formed— one  an  advanced  class  of  aboat  18 ; 
the  other  one  of  beginners,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25.  The  interest  manifeated 
and  progress  made  were  good. 


The  school-committee's  report  for  1872  says :  *'  The  time  seems  near  at  hand  whea  the 
high  school  will  reqnire  a  department  dovote<l  more  especially  to  the  technicalities  of 
indastrial  education.  The  general  tlying-out  of  the  old-fashioned  apprentioe-syst«Di 
makes  this  want  an  increasing  one.  The  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  the  simi- 
lar school  at  Worcester,  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  and  some  lesser  semioaries 
have  given  technic  education  an  impetus  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  LoweU, 
with  her  immense  industrial  interests,  will  be  slow  to  join." 

The  evening-schools  here  have  never  been  so  prosperous  as  during  the  year  1873 ;  the 
number  of  scholars  was  never  before  so  large,  and  the  zest  with  which  this  meMis  of 
education  has  been  taken  advantage  of  has  seldom  been  equaled.  . 

The  attendance  upon  school  for  the  last  year  has  been  as  good  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  teachers  have  exercised  more  than  usual  watchfulness  and  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mills  has  been  more  strictly  enforced 
than  ever  before.  The  number  of  cases  investigated  by  the  trnant-commissioner  was 
567,  of  whom  103  were  found  to  be  truants,  70  doubtful,  394  satisfactorily  excused,  40 
arrested,  29  carried  before  court  for  sentence,  and  11  put  on  probation  aiid  returned  to 
school. 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  industrial  drawing-school  was  50,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  retired,  finding  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  too  arduous  and  re- 
quiring more  time  than  they  could  afford.  Of  the  class  formed  in  1871.  the  number 
who  continued  till  the  close  of  the  term  was  less  than  one-third  of  that  registered. 
Twenty  pupils  furnished  drawings  for  the  exhibition  of  industrial  specimens  of  draw- 
ing at  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  and,  of  these,  four  received  honorable  testimo- 
nials of  their  skill  and  proficiency. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

A  great  evil  in  this  community,  and  one  which  greatly  hinders  the  work  in  the 
schools,  is  truancy.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  criminals  in 
the  police-courts  are  juvenile  offenders,  who  for  the  most  part  are  truants.  In  1864,  a 
truant-school  was  established,  under  enactments  by  the  legislature  in  1862,  which  was 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  breaking  up  this  hurtful  and  disorderly  habit.  After  the 
school  was  put  in  successful  operation  and  both  parents  and  children  found  that  the 
law  wonld  be  enforced,  not  a  truant  could  be  seen  upon  the  wharves  or  the  streets. 
But  the  cost  of  the  school  was  large,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  discontinued.  It  is  a 
matter  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  city,  whether  the  same  result  could  not 
be  secured  at  less  expense. 

In  the  school  for  industrial  drawing,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  show  that 
much  more  could  be  done,  and  to  make  it  evident  to  those  who  have  in  charge  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  State  that  great  and  permanent  good  is  to  result  from  them. 

NEWTON. 

A  training-school  was  established  last  year,  (1873,)  which  it  is  hoped  will  furnish  all 
the  teachers  needed  for  the  primary  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar-schools. 
The  course  of  instruction  occupies  one  year.  Most  of  the  students  are  graduates  of  the 
high  school. 

For  the  free  evening-schools  of  industrial  drawing,  busts,  models,  and  copies  have 
been  obtained  at  considerable  expense  from  England  and  faithful  and  competent  in- 
structors employed. 

The  time  given  to  drawing  is  80 minutes  per  week  ;  in  the  primary  schools  the  pupils 
draw  on  slates,  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  in  books.  The  teaching  has  been 
mainly  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  many  who  at  first  doubted  their  ability  have  iD«t 
with  flattering  success.  Thus  fistr,  no  pupils  have  been  found  who  are  utterly  onable 
to  learn. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  mechanic  and  indastrial  drawing-schools  were  attended  in  187S  by  171  and 
in  1873  by  104  students,  among  the  best  and  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  These  olassM 
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a*^  considered  ODe  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  free  commoii-scbool-system.  A  lib  < 
eral  culture  in  scientitic  aud  artistic  studies,  on  the  part  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  is 
encouraged  by  this  instruction,  and  it  also  leads  to  a  more  successful  management  of 
^eat  manufactnring  interests. 

Drairing  has  been  carefully  pursued  during  the  past  year  (1873)  in  most  of  the 
schools  here.  The  directions  and  text-books  of  the  art -master  for  the  State  were  in  the 
handa  of  each  teacher  and  were  of  essential  service. 

prrrsFiELD. 

In  Fittsfield,  attendance  at  school  by  the  present  law  is  rendered  compulsory  for 
three  months  in  each  year  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  six  weeks 
of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive,  with  penalties  for  disobedience,  except  in  certain 
special  cases,  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain  their  schools 
at  leant  six  months  in  the  year.  It  is  suggested  that  the  statutes  be  so  changed  as  to 
render  attendance  compulsory  for  the  same  period  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  is  compulsory  for  the  tax-payers. 

Two  evening-schools  were  kept  open  during  the  winter  of  1873,  with  an  attendance 
of  358  pupils— 237  males  and  121  females— the  oldest  members  attending  being  49  and 
45  years. 

SALEM. 

HaJ/-tim€'8c1iool, — ^The  half-time-school  at  Naumkeag,  established  mainly  for  factory- 
children,  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  of  275  pupils,  of  whom  116  were  not 
connected  with  the  mill,  but  were  picked  up  from  the  hign-ways  and  by-ways,  the  rule 
bein^  not  to  admit  scholars  here  who  belong  to  any  re^ar  school  or  who  can  be  in- 
dnced  to  attend  the  school  to  which  he  or  she  ought  to  belong.  The  afternoon-sessions 
were  fuller  than  the  forenoon,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  errand-boys  engaged  in  stores  and  markets  in  the  forenoon.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  school,  the  nationality  of  its  pupils  has  been  gradually  changing, 
until  now  90  per  cent,  are  French  Canadians,  and  the  teacher  has  recently  ueen 
obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  a  majority  of  her  pupils, 
and  now  the  exercises  are  carried  on  in  both  French  and  English. 

SPRIXGFIKLD. 

The  half-time-school  at  Indian  Orchard  numbered  (1872)  about  30  pupils,  who  were 
in  school  three  hours  each  afternoon  for  five  days  in  the  week,  many  of  them  makinc^ 
rapid  progress.  If  the  x>opnlation  of  the  village  was  sufficient  to  furnish  another  school 
of  equal  size  for  a  forenoon-session  it  would  leave,  it  is  thought,  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired for  such  a  school. 

The  school  for  mechanic  or  industrial  drawing,  established  in  a  small  way  two  years 
ago,  numbered  for  the  year  1873 170  persons,  mostly  men,  and  embraced  26  different  trades 
or  occupations,  more  than  half,  however,  being  carpenters  or  machinists.  The  ages  of 
the  students  ranged  from  15  to  53  years,  though  more  than  half  were  between  20  and 
40  years  of  age. 

Eighty-five  young  men  and  women  were  in  attendance  upon  the  evening-school,  some 
just  learning  to  read.,  others  considerably  advanced  in  their  studies. 

TAUKTON. 

A  free  evening-school  of  industrial  drawing  was  maintained  for  four  months  during 
the  year  1873,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  being  275 ;  average  number  belonging,  154 ; 
average  attendance,  101.  The  free  industrial  drawing-school  has  now  become  a  per- 
manent institution  of  the  city. 

A  teachers'  drawing-class  was  organized  and  kept  in  operation  during  the  vear,  in 
which  elementary  instruction  was  given  twice  a  week  in  a  course  of  lessons  embracing 
free-band,  outline,  geometric,  memory,  and  perspective-drawing. 

WESTFIELD. 

The  crowning  evil  here,  and  one  which  places  an  effectual  bar  to  anything  like  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  the  schools,  is  truancy  and  absenteeism.  The  former  pertains,  for 
the  most  part,  to  those  schools  which  are  located  near  the  village ;  the  latter,  thouch 
by  £Eir  too  common  in  the  graded,  is  most  damaging  in  the  small  mixed  schools. 
Careful  observation  inclines  to  the  belief  that  absenteeism  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances results  from  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  rather  than 
from  the  pupiPs  aversion  to  attend  to  his  school-duties.  As  a  remedy  for  truancy  it  is 
reoommended  by  the  school-committee  that  the  town,  in  accordance  with  statute-law 
relating  to  it,  adopt  by-laws  for  controlling  and  punishing  it. 
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Previons  to  two  years  ago,  vocal  mnsic  had  been  in  the  schools  only  as  an  exercise, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers:  at  that  time  a  teacher  was  employed  to  give  scien- 
titio  instruction  in  thestndy  in  all  schools  so  located  as  to  be  accessible,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 

WORCESTEB. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  pnpils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Worcester  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  average  attendance  was  less,  owing  partly 
to  the  opening  two  Roman-Catholic  schools,  by  which  about  500  children  were  withdrawn 
from  the  publio  schools,  aud  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  to  work, 
as  soon  as  they  have  attended  during  the  period  required  by  law.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered  in  all  the  schools,  except  the  evening-schools,  less  than  74  per  cent,  is 
the  average  nnmber  belonging  for  the  year,  and  of  this  number  less  than  90  per  cent, 
are  in  the  schools  daily,  such  absence  involving  a  pecuniary  loss  of  not  less  than 
$10,000.  The  disparity  between  the  whole  number  registered  and  the  average  number 
belonging  shows  that  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  school-age 
during  three  months  in  the  year  is  pretty  thoroughly  obeyed,  about  2,000  children  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  school  at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  were  the  time 
of  compulsory  attendance  extended  to  the  whole  school-year,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  be  as  complete  as  it  is  now  and  less  difficult. 

Worcester  evening-dratcing-schooU, — A  public  examination  of  these  schools  was  held  in 
March,  1871,  at  which  the  work  of  the  school  was  exhibited  and  its  aims  set  forth. 
Nearly  every  sheet  was  the  work  of  plain  men  and  women,  come  from  their  daily  occn- 
pations  to  acquire  some  skill  in  a  nsefnl  art  of  which  they  had  felt  the  need,  in  view  of 
which,  and  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  work,  the  success  of  the  classes  was  all  that 
could  have  been  expected.  The  necessity,  however,  was  apparent  for  a  larger  variety 
of  models,  both  mechanic  and  artistic,  aud  an  appropriation  of  |2,000  being  made  by 
the  city  for  the  purpose,  a  collection  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  was  purchased 
in  Europe,  embracing  among  the  life-size  and  heroic  figures.the  Venus  de  Milo,  Germa- 
ulcus,  a  Discobolus,  Dancing  Faun,  and  busts  of  Apollo,  Venus,  Horner^  &c.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  fitting  a  room  to  receive  this  collection,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
become  in  time  an  extensive  art-gallery.  Specimens  were  contributed  for  the  nse  of 
the  class  of  practical  mechanics  by  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  city  and  others, 
embracing  numerous  patterns  of  the  various  parts  of  machines  aud  models  of  other 
articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  there  is  assurance  that  all  which  may  be 
needed  will  be  forthcoming  as  the  wants  arise. 

Five  classes  were  in  operation  during  the  winter  of  1872  ;  an  advanced  class  in  free- 
hand drawing  from  casts,  beginners  in  free-hand  from  the  black-board,  advanced  me- 
chanic from  models  and  flat  copy,  beginners  mechanic  from  the  black  board,  and  a 
carpenters'-class. 

Worcester  free  public  library. — The  public  library  of  Worcester  now  contains  30,798 
books,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable.  During  the  year,  3,757  were  added ;  the 
number  given  out  was  73,264  ;  number  of  new  applications  made  for  books,  2,412:  and 
the  number  of  books  lost,  151.  More  than  8,000  persons  asking  information  of  the  libra- 
rian were  satisfactorily  served. 

The  reading-rooms  are  well  stocked  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  nnmber 
taken  being  178.  The  expenses  of  this  department  were  §10,723.65  and  the  income 
fl,954.74. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  reading-room  on  Sunday  has  elicited  considerable  com- 
ment, and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  not  yet  fullv  established,  since  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  nave  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  privilege  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mental  and  moral  advancement. 

HlOn  SCHOOLS. 

The  instrumentalities  afforded  for  secondary  education  embrace  the  public  high 
schools,  which  are  a  part  of  the  public-school-system  of  the  State,  academies — both 
incorporated  and  unincorporated — and  both  State  and  city  normal  schools. 

These  are  maintained  according  to  law  in  132  cities  and  towns  having  500  families 
and  also  in  44  others,  which,  not  possessing  that  amount  of  population,  are  not  required 
to  sustain  them.  In  all,  191  are  reported  as  existing.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  35  years,  it  is  mentioned  that  two  high-school  buildings  recently 
erected  have  cost  as  mnch  as  tne  entire  valuation  of  the  3,000  school-houses  in  the  State 
35  years  ago,  viz,  the  girls'  high  school  in  Boston,  costing  over  ||300,000,  and  the  Wor- 
cester high  school,  costing  about  $200,000.  The  latter  is  a  building  of  great  elegance ; 
the  former,  although  plainer,  is  substantial  and  comfortable  in  a  ni^h  degree.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Latin  and  English  high  school  for  boys 
in  Boston,  which,  including  every  expense,  shall  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
and  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 
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The  average  namber  of  papils  in  attendance  upon  the  high  schools  in  Boston  daring 
tlie  past  year  ^as  139  in  excess  of  the  nnmber  belonging  daring  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  graduating  at  the  close  of  the  year  }rom  the  four  public  high  schools 
of  this  city  was  327,  of  whom  145  were  boys  and  182  girls. 

BOSTON  LATIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Latin  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  207  papils,  had  an  average  attendance  dnr* 
ins^  the  year  of  195  pupils,  and  at  its  close  awarded  diplomas  to  Id  graduates,  15  of 
wbooi  entered  Harvard  University. 

BOSTON  ENGUSH    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  English  high  school  it  is  stated  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  remain 
of  late  years  to  complete  the  three-years  course  at  the  school  than  formerly,  and  the  per- 
centage of  graduation  this  year  is  three-fold  what  It  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  girls'  high  and  normal  school  from  this  time  takes  a  new  name  and  a  new  r6le, 
Inatitnted  originally  as  a  normal  ^hool  and  afterward  converted  into  a  girls'  high  and 
normal  school,  it  now  becomes,  by  the  elimination  from  its  curriculum  of  whatever  is 

Sicoliar  to  a  normal  or  trainin^^wschool,  a  girls'  high  school  in  name  and  purpose, 
enceforth  it  is  to  be  an  institution  for  the  higher  general  education  and  culture  of 
yonns  ladies,  without  special  regard  to  the  particular  pursuits  in  which  they  may  en- 
gage. 

The  Roxbury  high  school,*  open  to  both  bovs  and  girls,  maintains  its  high  rank  as  a 
vigorous,  thorough,  and  successful  school.  The  total  attendance  daring  the  year  was 
234.  Thh  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1872 
was  194 — boys,  91 ;  girls,  103.  At  the  close  of  the  year  graduating-diplomas  were 
awarded  to  a  class  of  42 — 14  boys  and  28  girls. 

The  Dorchester  high  school  was  established  in  1852  on  the  plan  of  the  ordinary  Mas- 
sachnsetts*  high  school,  which  character  it  still  retains,  in  this  respect  being  essen- 
tially different  from  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  public  Latin  school  is  in- 
tended solely  for  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  college ;  the  English  high  school,  for 
those  who  desire  a  general  advanced  culture  as  a  preparation  for  active  business ;  and 
tho  girls'  high  school,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher  branches.  The 
Dorchester  high  school  receives  pupils  of  all  these  three  classes,  fitting  younf^  men  for 
GoUef^e  and  supplementing  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  the  advanced  studies. 

It  is  reported  to  be  a  thoroughly-equipped  school,  with  accommodations  of  the 
bluest  order  and  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study.  At  the  close  of  the  school- 
year  a  class  of  43  graduated — 14  boys  and  29  girls. 

Standing  as  they  do  at  the  head  of  the  public-school-system  of  the  State,  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  upon  all  of  a  lower  grade  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  general  opinion  given  in  the  reports  of  school-committees 
QpoQ  this  point  isexpressied  by  the  following  extract  irdmthatof  Worcester:  '^The 
high  school,  attractive,  attainable,  invites  to  broader  fields  of  study,  arouses  the  am- 
bition and  stimulates  the  dormant  energies  of  boys  and  girls  at  every  stage  below  it- 
sclfj  and,  if  they  never  reach  its  doors,  they  at  least  press  further  towards  tnem."  The 
school-committee  of  another  town  yet  without  a  high  school  reports  that  the  simple 
hope  of  bavins  one  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  lower  grades  of 
sehools,  stimulating  dnll  and  negligent  pupils  to  indnstry. 

ACADEMIES. 

The  58  incorporated  academies  report  4,265  as  an  average  number  of  papils  taught 
within  the  year,  being  an  increase  over  the  past  of  1,320  pupils.  The  total  amount 
paid  in  these  institutions  for  ^ition  during  the  year  was  $175,185.73,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  |60,049.o8. 

Among  the  schools  of  the  academic  class,  open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  are  the  Dean  Acad- 
emy, Franklin,  with  8  instructors  and  2.54  pupils ;  Monson  Academy,  Monson,  6  in- 
structors nud  146  pupils ;  the  Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  at  Brimfield,  endowed  in  1855, 
by  8.  A.  Hitchcock,  esq.,  teachers  4,  pupils  127 — 62  boys  aud  65  girls ;  the  South  Berk- 
shire Institute,  New  Marlboro',  offering  a  thorough  academic  education  to  boys  and  girls, 
witli  6  teachers  and  65  pupils ;  the  Lawrence  Academy,  Falmouth,  with  3  instructors 
and  33  pupils ;  and  Leicester  Academy,  at  Leicester,  incorporated  in  1784,  teachers  5, 
papils  in  attendance  94 — 57  boys  and  37  girls. 

The  English  and  Classical  School  for  Boys,  at  161  Fremont  street,  Boston,  established 
in  1860,  on  the  plan  of  some  of  the  best  European  seminaries,  and  Edwards'  Place 


*This  bigbMfaool  if  praoMcally  relieved  of  the  ^ork  of  fltflog  yonng  men  for  college  by  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  an  excellent  iuvtitation,  true  to  ittf  pupiltf,  but  not  under  the  control  of  tlie  Mchool-commlttee. 
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School,  at  Stockbridge,  prepare  a  limited  nnmber  of  boys  for  college.  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy, at  Wilbrabam,  opens  it«  winter-course  (1873)  with  387  students,  over  <uMj-half  of 
whom  are  porsaing  classic  studies.  There  is  also  the  Highland  Military  Academy, 
at  Worcester,  the  name  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  specialty,  and  Adanm  Acad- 
emy at  Quincy,  founded  and  endowed  by  President  John  Adams  in  1822. 

Abbot  Academy,  at  Andovcr,  is  exclusively  for  the  education  of  young  women  ;  at- 
tendance during  the  year,  136  pujiils ;  while  the  Phillips  Academy  at  the  same  place, 
with  9  instructors,  155  pupils  in  its  classic  department,  and  97  in  its  English,  stands, 
by  general  consent,  among  the  highest  institutions  for  secondary  education  iu  New 
England.  It  has,  in  1873,  graduated  61  students  and  sent  more  than  40  of  them  to  the 
colleges,*  Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  coming  little,  if  at  all,  behind,  with 
8  teachers,  108  classic  students,  100  scieotitic,  and  29  English.  The  number  of  unin- 
corporated academies  in  the  State,  including  the  private  schools,  is  463 ;  total  number 
of  pupils  not  given. 

Distinct  returns  from  34  schools  in  various  localities,  besides  the  ones  specifically 
indicated,  enable  us  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  the  general  composition  of  such  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  these  is  195 ;  of  pupils,  3,745,  an  average  of  about  1  teacher  to  20  scholars. 
In  all  these  schools,  save  10,  the  two  sexes  are  taught.  In  all  but  7,  tho  ancient 
languages  form  a  portion  of  the  course,  and  in  all  but  10,  the  modern,  there  being  in 
the  former  1,210  pupils  and  iu  the  latter  1,681.  In  one,  the  boys'  high  school  of  Boston, 
all  the  570  pupils  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  studying  French.  In  another,  the  girls' 
high  school  of  the  same  place,  all  the  640  pupils  are  reported  as  students  of  both  the 
classic  and  modem  languages.  Music^  mainly  vocal,  is  taught  is  26  of  these  schools ; 
drawing  in  22.  In  15  there  is  a  chemio  laboratory ;  .in  24  some  astronomic  or  philo- 
sophic apparatus;  and  ni  23  there  are  libraries  of  from  25  to  3,000  volumes. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  from  which  information  has  been  received  devoting  themselves  especially 
to  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  number  17  and  report  on  aggregate  of  1,5& 
pupils  in  classic  studies,  832  in  scientitlc,  and  420  in  English  and  preparatory  classes, 
in  14  of  these  schools  the  pupils  engaged  in  classic  and  scientific  studies  are  divided 
as  follows :  in  advanced  classes,  430 ;  in  senior,  353 ;  Junior  or  secood-grado,  506 ;  mid- 
dle, or  third,  657 ;  lowest,  or  fourth,  2ii4.  In  the  remaining  3  schools  the  pupils  were 
not  thus  classified,  but  had,  in  classic  studies,  221  pupils.  All  except  2  of  these  schools 
have  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  irom  12  volumes  to  6,000;  9  have  chomic  laboratories, 
6  have  cabinets  of  natural  history.  It  philosophic  cabinets,  6  gymnasia,  and  1  has  au 
astnmomic  observatory. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  four  normal  schools,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  are,  as  reported  by  the  board  of  education,  in  a  souna  and  pros- 
perous condition,  doing  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  with  efficiency  and 
success.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  instructioo 
they  afford  is  constantly  increasing  and  is  much  greater  than  the  supply.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year,  the  whole  number  admitted  being  329,  of  whom  186  graduated.  The  classes  in 
the  advanced  course  of  study  are  fully  organized,  and,  although  not  large,  enough  has 
been  done  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  The  graduates  have  found  eligible 
places  at  fair  wages  and  have  been  successful  in  their  chosen  work. 

In  the  Framingham  school  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  165,  of  whom  40  graduated,  20  leaving  without  finishing  the  course.  Within  two 
years  the  graduates  of  the  school  have  contributed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  casts  to  adorn  the  main  hall,  and  during  tho  year  the  grounds  have  been  much  im- 
proved and  needed  repairs  made  on  the  school-building.  The  growth  of  the  school  is 
ret ai-ded  by  the  limited  accommodations  of  tlie  boarding-building. 

Tho  Saleiu  school  is  reported  as  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  Tho  number  of 
difi'erent  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year  wivs  226;  graduates,  54  ;  37  pupils 
received  State-aid,  and  26  received  aid  from  the  income  of  the  Bowditch  fund.  Dar- 
ing the  year  14  volumes  were  added  to  the  general  library,  11  by  purchase  and  3  by 
gitt,  and  to  the  text-liook  library  392. 

The  Bridgewater  school  reports  an  attendance  larger  than  that  of  preceding  years. 
The  enlargement  of  the  school-building,  completed  about  a  year  ago,  biis  gi-catly  in- 
creased the  facilitiesfor  instructiim,  and  the  school-building  has  been  further  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  a  complete  steam-heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.    The  uiim- 

*  A  new  principal,  the  ReT.  C.  F.  B.  Bancroft,  well  known  as  a  sncoesrul  edneator,  bos  vuce^eded  herr  (bfl 
retiring  one,  F.  W.  TUton,  A.  M..  who  entem  on  tlie  headmaiit«r«bip  of  the  Rog«r«  High  School.  NeirfOrt, 
Rhode  lilaud. 
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ber  of  mipils  admitted  dariDg  the  year  was  82,  of  whom  64  were  ladies  &ad  18  gentle- 
men, xbe  whole  nnmber  in  attendance  daring  the  year  was  197 — ^ladies,  157 ;  gentle- 
men, 40-^nnmber  of  graduates,  57.  State-  aid  was  afforded  to  40—28  ladies  and  12  gen- 
tlemen. Thoroughness  is  aimed  at  alike  in  the  subjects  studied  and  in  the  methods 
pursued. 

In  the  Westfield  normal  school  the  attendance  was  162,  of  whom  141  were  ladies. 
Of  these,  41  graduated,  34  of  whom  were  ladies.  State-aid  was  received  by  115  pupils — 
102  ladies  and  13  gentlemen.  The  advanced  course  of  instruction  was  taken  by  14 
pnpila  who  had  previously  graduated,  thereby  enabling  them  to  respond  to  the  in- 
creaainK  demand  which  is  made  for  teachers  in  high  schools  and  training-schools. 
Valaable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  during  the  year  by  the  generous  and 
thoni^htfhl  gifts  of  friends.  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  has  presented  a  large  and  rare  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  a  gift  which  is  most  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  school.  A  board- 
ing-honse  for  the  school,  for  which  the  legislature  appropriated  $75,000,  has  been 
erected,  which  will  furnish  the  pupils  better  accommodation  at  largely  reduced  rates. 
In  addition  to  these  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  several  towns  and  cities  sustain  either  normal  schools  or  training-classes  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  the  public  high  school  or  with  the  graded  schools  of  the 
town.  The  normal  school  of  Boston,  for  many  years  a  department  of  the  ^rls'  high  and 
normal  school,  has  recently  been  made  by  the  city-board  of  education  a  distinct  normal 
school.  Established  by  the  city  twenty  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  for  provis- 
ion for  the  higher  education  of  girls  who  did  not  intend  to  become  teachers,  it  became 
both  a  high  and  normal  school,  and  though  it  never  entirely  lost  its  normal  character- 
istics, those  of  a  high  school  have  predominated. 

It  is  believed  by  the  board  of  education  that  far  better  results  would  have  been  at- 
tained by  two  separate  organizations,  since  institutions  become  more  et&cieut  m  pro- 
portion as  their  functions  are  limited  and  distinctly  defined ;  and  in  accordance  with 
such  views  it  was  determined  to  have  a  separate  high  school  for  girls  and  a  separate 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  The  new  school  is  open  to  all  who 
can  present  a  certificate  of  ^^aduation  in  the  usual  high-school-stndies.  At  its  com- 
mencement, in  September,  1872,  over  50  pupils  were  received. 

The  normal-school-bnilding  at  Worcester,  now  probably  completed,  is  a  noble  edifice^ 
worthy  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  object  for  which  it  stands.  With  this  and  the 
normal  school  in  Boston  in  operation,  the  Commonwealth  may  boast  of  six  schools  of 
the  first  class. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Chang^, — President  Eliot,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  last  commencement  of  theuni- 
versity,  indicated  certain  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  past  vear  in  the 
college-regulatiouH  and  in  the  requisites  for  admission.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  corpora- 
tion, passed  at  the  instance  of  the  academic  council,  a  body  comprising  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  the  rule  which  prevails  at  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
universities  was  adopted,  that  a  member  of  one  department  can  attend  any  of 
the  instructions  given  in  the  others.  Thus,  a  law-student  can  study  history  or 
political  economy  with  the  college-classes;  a  medical  student  can  pursue  chemistry 
or  zoology;  a  scientific  student  can  study  German  in  Holden  Chapel  or  human 
anatomy  at  the  medical  college.  The  professional  schools  of  the  college  are,  more- 
over, now  characterized  by  a  discipline  as  thorough  and  a  spirit  as  liberal  as  those 
of  the  college  itself,  and  the  term  of  residence  in  several  of  these  professional  schools 
has  been  lengthened.  Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  requisites  for  admis- 
uon  to  college  A  portion  of  the  Latin  now  demanded  for  admission  has  been  abau- 
dooed  in  ficivor  of  Roman  history,  and  in  three  successive  years  three  additious  to  the 
present  requisites  will  be  made :  in  liJ74,  English ;  in  1875,  the  elements  of  French  or 
German  ;*  in  1876,  the  rodiments  of  one  or  two  natural  sciences  besides.  These  changes 
bave  been  made  after  much  deliberation  and  careful  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
preparatory  schools  and  academies.  In  1874  and  thereafter  the  examination  for  admis- 
sioQ  to  college  will  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  candidate,  if  he  please,  cau 
pass  a  put  in  one  year  and  the  rest  in  another,  returning  to  school  in  the  interval.  In 
the  scientific  school  English,  French  or  German,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  some 
natural  science  are  to  be  added,  in  1874,  to  the  present  requisitions  for  admission,  the 
scientific  professions  demanding  as  thoroughly-educated  men  as  the  learned  profes- 
sions. 

Local  examinatUm$  ofoirU. — One  other  step  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  by  the 
college  which,  as  President  Eliot  remarks, "  has  some  significance,  but  rather  because  of 
its  direction  than  of  its  length.''  Last  summer  the  Woman's  Educational  Association  of 
Boston  asked  the  corporation,  through  a  committee,  if  the  university  would  hold  exam- 
ioitions  for  young  women  at  Boston  on  the  general  nlan  of  the  local  examinations  which 
U?e  for  several  years  been  successfully  conducted  by  the  universities  of  Oxford.  Cam- 
Iffidge,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  After  consulting  the  overseers,  the  corporation  said  that 
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they  would.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  thereu pon  examined  and  compared  the  courseB 
of  study  in  a  number  of  schools  and  academies  for  girls,  discussed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  attainments  which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  present  to  expect, 
and  arranged  a  scheme  of  examinations  in  two  grades,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  in 
1874.  The  Woman's  Educational  Association  published  the  detailed  programme  of  these 
examinations,  with  a  circular  of  its  own,  giving  information  about  foes,  luilging,  ben- 
eficiary aid,  and  other  like  matters.  People  naturally  ask  What  good  can  examina- 
tions bv  the  university  do  when  the  university  does  not  teach  girls  1  They  can  do 
Srecisely  the  same  service  for  girls'  schools  that  college-admission-examinations  have 
one  for  preparatory  schools  for  boys :  they  can  set  a  standard  and  prescribe  a  pro- 
gramme of  study  for  several  years  of  life  between  12  and  18.  There  is  now  no 
standard  for  mrls*  schools ;  no  means  of  publicly  comparing  one  school  with  an- 
other ;  no  goaf  for  pupils  or  teachers.  These  deficiencies  the  proposed  examination  for 
women  mdy  in  part  supply.  The  examinations  will  be  held  in  any  town  or  city  where 
an  association  of  women  may  be  organized  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates  and  do 
the  local  part  of  the  business,  and  may  also  promise  a  reasonable  number  of  candi- 
dates. 

Legacie8,-^Jn  the  spring  of  1872  the  corporation  received  a  legacy  of  $100,000  from  the 
late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford.  Two-thirds  of  the  iucome  of  this  fund  is  to  be  accn- 
mulated  nutil  the  fuud  amounts  to  at  least  $150,000,  and  the  Bussey  estate  passee  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  the  president  and  fellows.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
university  to  establish  with  this  fund  a  professorship  of  tree-culture  and  to  maintain 
an  arboretum  upon  a  specified  portion  of  the  Bussey  estate,  which  will  be  laid  out  as 
an  open  park,  with  suitable  walks  and  roadways. 

A  legacy  of  $150,000,  left  many  years  ago  to  Harvard,  has  recently  become  available 
by  the  death  of  the  widow  of  the  donor.  The  interest  of  this  bequest  is  to  be  applic^d 
to  the  support  of  graduates  in  foreign  travel  and  study,  and  will  support  three  men 
abroad,  while  the  gift  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft  for  the  same  purpose  supports  oue^  so 
that  Harvard  can  now  give  to  four  of  her  graduates  the  benefit  of  this  means  of  un- 
proveuient. 

Subscriptiofia  to  Memorial  Hall, — During  the  year  1873  there  was  added  to  the  Memo- 
rial Hall  Fund  $2:^,760.05,  making  the  sum  totsd  $127,950.85.  Expended  during  the 
year  for  construction,  $82,722.30 ;  at  present  on  hand  towards  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, $119,958.65;  subscriptions  yet  unpaid,  with  interest,  amouut  to  $24,707.82.  The 
building  will  probably  be  completed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of 
1875. 

Lo8S  by  Boston  fire. — ^The  university  lost  heavily  by  the  Boston  fire  of  1872,  its  prop- 
erty in  the  burned  district,  including  the  land,  being  v;ilued  at  $562,000,  making  an  act- 
ual loss  of  $200,000.  The  annual  rental  of  the  buildings  destroyed  was  $38,000,  funds 
relied  upon  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution.  An  appeal  of  the  president 
and  fellows  to  the  friends  of  the  university  secured  the  subscription  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  amouut,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  may  yet  be  made  up. 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY. 

Incorporated  iu  1869,  the  charter  and  general  statutes  of  this  new  institution  provide 
for  the  building-up  of  a  ^roup  of  collegiate  and  post-collegiate  schools,  in  which  all 
forms  of  professional  and  general  education  may  be 'accessible  to  both  sexes.  A  prepar- 
atory academy,  two  colleges,  and  four  post-collegiate  professional  schools  are  already 
established,  embracing  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  oratory,  and  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  and  music.  The  preparatory  academy  and  school  of  theology  are  old 
schools  incorporated  into  the  new  organization.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  was  opened 
in  September,  1873,  with  a  class  of  ^,  of  whom  4  were  ladies.  The  school  of  oratory, 
with  a  two-years  course  for  persons  already  liberally  educated,  claims  to  be  the  fir^t 
of  its  class  in  the  country  for  the  express  training  of  professors  of  elocution  and  ora- 
tory. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  call  for.  instructors  in  this  line  in  the  colleges, 
professional  schools,  and  high  schools  of  our  States  is  steadily  increasing,  that  the  )>o- 
sitions  offered  are  desirable  and  the  oompensation  tempting,  while  yet,  from  lack  of  fa- 
cilities for  preparation,  the  supply  is  very  small.  The  school  opened  October  21, 1873, 
when  12  students  entered  for  a  full  course  and  over  100  for  snorter  special  courses. 
Ladies  are  admitted  here,  as  to  the  other  schools,  on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen. 
The  college  of  music  offers  a  three-years  course  for  graduates  of  musical  conservatories 
and  began  the  year  with  a  class  of  25. 

The  whole  number  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  other  instructors  in  this  university  is 
87,  while  one  or  two  additional  departments  are  already  in  process  of  organization. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

At  ft  meeting  of  the  trustees,  December  1, 1873,  the  board  is  report-ed  to  have  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  President  Stearns  is  chairman,  the  selection  of  a  profeasor 
of  rhetoric  to  succeed  Prof  L.  C.  Seelye,  resigned,  and  to  have  committed  to  the 
fiiculty  the  determination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  requiring  that  those 
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seeking  ibis  degree  in  conrae  shonld  have  been  graduated  for  at  least  tbree  years^  and 
have  spent  two  of  these  in  professional  stodies  or  some  other  form  of  liberal  culture. 
They  also  ordered  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  college-laws.  The  report  of 
the  treasurer  for  the  year  showed  that,  though  the  term-bills  bad  reached  $28,000  and 
the  receipts  from  general  funds  $19,480,  there  was  still  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $6,000;  and  this  though  the  total  of  college-funds  is  said  to  be  now  $666,000. 
The  cheapening  of  a  liberal  education  to  the  students  is  thus  obviously  expensive  to 
the  colleges  themselves. 

Besides  liberal  aid  to  meritorious  students  intending  to  study  for  the  ministry,  the 
college  is  enabled,  by  the  generosity  of  friends,  to  offer  prizes  of  from  $10  to  $100  for 
excellence  in  various  studies.  To  these  a  new  one  has  been  added  during  the  year  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Washburn,  of  New  York.  He  proposes  to  give  $100  a  year  to  the  class  that 
Bh»U  most  faithfully  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation. This  department  possesses  an  extensive  gymnasium  for  its  use,  and  at  an  ap- 
IK>i]ited  hour  each  class  is  required  to  present  itself  here  and  enga^  in  exercise  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor,  who  is  an  educated  physician  and  is  expected  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  physical  condition  of  each  student  and  adapt  his  instructions 
to  individual  needs. 

WnXIAMS  COLLEGE. 

The  conrsc^here  has  been  somewhat  modified,  modem  languages  taking  a  portion  of 
the  time  once  given  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  become  optional  in  the  Junior- year, 
while  scientific  studies,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  occupy  an  honored  place  .^ 
with  increased  facilities  for  study.  And  besides  the  aid  afforded  indigent  students  by  ^ 
endowed  scholarships,  the  trustees  and  alumni  have  built  and  furnished  a  new  board- 
iog-hall,  the  use  of  which,  with  its  equipments,  will  be  free  to  all  that  need  this  help, 
while  any  income  arising  from  the  rent  of  rooms  to  those  able  to  pay  for  them  will  go 
to  lessen  the  charges  to  the  others  for  their  board. 

An  improving  library  and  a  much-enlarged  museum,  with  extensive  additions  to  the 
botanic  collection,  are  reported. 

Physical  culture  receives  here,  as  at  Amherst,  a  fair  share  of  attention,  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  student-life,  being  explained  by  the 
president  to  the  freshmen,  while  those  of  the  more  advanced  classes  receive  instruc- 
tion in  physiology  and  anatomy  for  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health;  out- 
door-sports and  exercises  being  also  encouraged. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  HILL. 

Besides  the  regular  college-course  of  four  years,  there  is  here  a  philosophic  course 
of  two  years  and  engineering  and  theologic  courses  of  three  years  each.  But  though 
these  are  open  to  all  who  desire  them,  even  without  a  college-training,  the  full  colle- 
giate course  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  enter  on  it,  especially 
to  the  students  of  theology,  the  call  in  all  professions,  and  emphatically  in  the  cleric, 
being  for  men  of  liberal  culture,  prepared  to  handle  clearly  and  instructively  the  va- 
rious great  questions  of  the  day.  To  worthy  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, aid  is  rendered  by  a  system  of  loans,  to  be  repaid  alter  graduation ;  besides  which 
there  are  in  the  gift  of  the  college  27  scholarships— 15  of  $S)  and  12  of  $100  each,  di- 
minishing by  that  amount  the  expense  of  education  for  each  year.  As  in  most  of  the 
colleges,  there  are,  too,  prizes  for  excellence  in  certain  lines  of  study,  ranging  in  valuo 
from  $10  to  $20. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS,  WORCESTER. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  youth  either  for  a  professional  or  commer- 
ciflJ  life.  Its  course  of  studies  embraces  in  its  whole  extent  a  period  of  seven  years,  of 
which  three  are  given  to  the  preparatory  and  junior-classes  and  the  remainder  to  the 
senior.  The  last  of  tbese  years  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  rational  philoso- 
phy and  natural  sciences.  The  study  of  the  French  language  is  a  part  of  the  college- 
course.  Other  modern  languages  may  be  taught,  if  required,  but,  like  music  and  draw- 
ing, form  the  basis  of  a  separate  charge.  In  the  course  of  ratioual  philosophy  the  text- 
books are  Latin,  and  that  language  is  commonly  used  in  the  daily  lectures  and  dispu- 
tations. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

Henry  F.  Dnrant,  esq.,  this  year  completes  a  college  for  girls,  located  at  Needham, 
Maseachnsetts,  to  be  known  as  Wellesley  College.  The  building  is  600  feet  in  length. 
150  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high  in  the  mam  building.  The  course  of  study  and 
regulations  of  this  institution  are  not  yet  developed.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the 
pnpils  are  to  be  tanght  cooking  and  all  the  light  kiods  of  house- work,  and  are  them- 
selves to  do  house- work,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  The  generous 
founder  of  the  college  is  said  to  have  demoted  $1,000,000  to  this  effort  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  young  girls.  This  and  the  Smith  College  for  the  higher  education  of  the  sex, 
already  located  at  Northampton,  with  Prof.  Seelye,  from  Amherst,  at  its  head,  and 
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Prof.  Clarke,  the  late  principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  in  ita  chair  of  lau^niages,  will 
form  a  large  addition  to  the  opportunities  of  women  for  reacbing  the  highest  cul- 
ture praoticahle.  As  one  means  of  securing,  with  this  culture,  the  rnteutioii  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  sex,  it  has  heen  proposed — witb  what  success  baa  yet  w 
be  developed — that  the  young  ladies^  in  the  progress  of  their  education,  should  not  bv 
shut  up  in  a  semi-conventual  seclusion,  but  be  distributed  among  the  families  of  the 
professors,  introduced  to  the  church-work  of  the  congregations  in  their  neigh borlH*od, 
and  allowed  to  share,  in  a  free  social  intercourse  with  families,  the  society  uf  tbc 
other  sex. 

Siaiiaticdl  summary  of  univenitits  and  colleges. 
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*  Tbti  department  only  recently  opened  and  not  yet  ftally  organised. 

t  iDcladee  fnndtf  of  the  nniveraity.  college,  library,  obeerratory,  and  Bnsfey  Institution,  not  thoee  of  the  di- 
vinity', law-ichoolfl,  Ste,,  which  will  be  found  under  their  proper  headti.  BeiddeH  .-til  these,  there  are  vuriom 
tmat-ftindii  for  ipeoial  purpoies,  bringing  the  whole  aggregate  of  propeity  in  the  various  departmeuu  up  to 
99,765,110.61. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eight  colleges,  seminaries,  and  institutes  for  young  ladies  report  statistics  for  the  year 
1873,  in  which  there  is  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,188  students,  only  75  of  whom  are 
reported  in  preparatory  departments,  with  131  professors  and  instructors,  41  of  whom 
are  gentlemen.  Four  of  these  institutions  give  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
college-years  as  follows  :  freshman,  264 ;  sophomore,  191 ;  junior,  145;  senior,  153.  In 
special  or  partial  courses  there  were  68,  and  in  post-graduate-studies,  5.  The  return 
from  one  of  the  four  in  which  no  report  is  made  of  collegiate  classitication,  the  Laa»8t;il 
Seminary,  at  Anbnmdale,  states  that,  while  strictly  speaking  that  institution  has  no 
collegiate  department,  its  course  of  study  is  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  best  of 
female-colleges.  Music,  generally  both  vocal  and  Instrumental,  is  taught  in  all  rbe8») 
colleges ;  drawing  in  all  but  one,  and  painting  in  all  but  two ;  French  and  German  in  all 
but  one,  in  which  the  place  of  German  is  filled  by  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  in  another  Italian 
is  added  to  the  French  and  German.  Five  of  these  institutions  have  chemic  laborato- 
ries, 6  philosophic  cabinets,  4  natural-history-museums;  one  has  an  astronomic  observ- 
atory, and  one  without  the  observatory  has  a  telescope ;  4  have  at  least  the  begin niog 
of  an  art-gallery,  and  5  have  each  a  gymnasium.  All  but  5  have  libraries,  the  largest, 
that  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  numbering  8,782  volumes;  the  smallest,  1,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AMHKK.ST. 

The  course  of  instruction  here  occupies  four  years  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  combine 
the  largest  practicable  literary  and  scientific  culture  with  the  theory  and  art  of  agricnl- 
ture  and  horticulture.  Civil  engineering,  veterinary  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mili- 
tary tactics  are  prominent  in  the  regular  curriculum.  It  is  intended  that  every  grsd- 
uate  shall  be  rendered  familiar  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  agriculture,  witb 
special  reference  to  those  branches  of  farming  best  adapted  to  Massachusetts.  Tb« 
graduates  are  taught  to  write  and  speak  English  correctly  and  to  translate  German 
and  French  with  facility.  The  scientific  conrse  is  made  as  thorough  as  possible  and 
every  science  is  taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture.  Each 
topic  is  discussed  in  the  lecture-room  and  again  in  the  plant-bonse  or  the  field,  wbere 
everv  student  is  obliged  to  labor.  In  tbe  military  department  the  forms  and  customs 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  adhered  to.  It  Im  not  supposed  possible  to  give  a  conipletfl 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  but  it  is  intended  that  every  graduate  shall  be  able  to  or- 
ganise, clothe,  equip,  drill,  and  command  a  regiment  in  conformity  with  the  uniform 
system  of  standing  armies. 

The  appreciation  of  the  college  by  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  steady  increase  in 
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the  number  of  its  students  since  the  opening;.  Beginning  in  1867,  with  bat  56  students, 
the  following  year  the  nnmber  bad  increased  to  85 ;  in  1869,  to  119 ;  in  1870,  to  147 ;  in 
1871y  to  166;  and  in  1872,  to  171.  The  coUege-facalty  couHists  of  the  president,  who  is 
one  of  the  professors  at  Amherst  College,  with  eight  resident  professors  and  a  few  non- 
resident lecturers. 

WOKCE8TEK  COUNTY  FREE  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE. 

This  technic  school,  located  in  the  center  of  a  thriving  and  extensive  mannfactnr- 
inc-di strict,  and  thus  possessing  opportunities  for  observing  various  forms  of  practical 
iodustiy,  is  now  fully  organized  and  has  graduated  two  classes.  The  ease  with  which 
most  of  these  yOung  men  have  at  once  secured  honorable  and  lucrative  employment, 
confirms  the  trustees  in  their  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  general  principles  upon 
which  the  school  is  orsanized  and  carried  on.  In  scope  and  purpose,  essentially  like 
the  technic  schools  of  Europe,  it  yet  gives  special  prominence  to  the  practical  ele- 
menty  being  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  desire,  or  cannot  obtain, 
a  ao-called libenu  educ^ition,  and  to  afford  them  a  system  of  training  for  the  duties  of 
active  life  broader  and  better  than  the  popular  method  of  learning  a  trade  and  more 
umple  and  practical  than  the  ordinary  college-training.  Established  by  the  joint  mu- 
nificence of  John  Boynton,  esq.,  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, no  expense  is  incurred  for  tuition  to  students  residing  in  Worcester  County  and 
to  others  the  rate  is  very  low.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  of  in- 
stmctloD  in  all  departments,  except  that  of  mechanics,  in  which  a  half  year  longer  is 
necessary,  the  first  term  being  spent  in  the  apprentice-class,  the  members  of  which  are 
leqnired  to  work  in  the  shop  eight  hours  daily.  By  this  means  is  acquired  an  ea%  in 
the*nse  of  tools  and  in  the  management  of  machines,  which  is  of  especial  value.  With 
this,  too,  are  united  the  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  bringing  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  taste  uuder  constant  and  careful  training. 

BIA8SACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

This  important  institution  provides  for  students  a  series  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies  and  exercises  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  ofifer  a  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion for  active  pursuits,  as  well  as  a  thorough  traiuing  for  scientific  professions.  Ten 
regular  courses,  each  extending  through  four  years,  have  been  established,  as  follows : 
(1)  A  course  in  civil  and  topographic  engineering,  (2)  one  in  mechanic  engineering, 
(3)  one  in  {(eology  and  mining-engineering,  (4)  one  in  building  and  architecture,  (5) 
one  in  chemistry,  (6)  one  in  metallurgy,  (7)  one  in  natural  history,  (8)  one  in  physics, 
(9)  one  in  science  and  literature,  and  (lO)  one  in  philosophy.  These  courses  are  iden- 
tical dnring  the  first  year :  but  for  the  three  remaining  years  the  studies  in  each  course 
are  select^a  and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  end  in  view.  For  proficiency  in  any 
of  these  courses  the  degree  of  Sc.  B.  (bachelor  of  science)  is  conferred,  while  for  ad- 
vanced courses  beyond  these,  for  which  arrangements  have  been  made,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  may  be  bestowed.  The  catalogue  for  1873-74  shows  a  total  of  303 
students,  of  whom  182  are  candidates  for  a  decree  and  2  are  resident  graduates.        • 

A  society  of  arts  connected  with  the  institution  numbers  350  members,  and  holds  bi- 
monthly meetings,  at  which  are  presented  communications  on  applied  science,  with 
machines  and  apparatus  illustrating  important  inventions  in  the  mechanic  and  useful 
arts.  Students  of  the  institution  may  be  present  at  these  meetings  by  permissiou  of 
the  secretary. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  prqfessianal  instruction. 
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PUBUC  LIBRARIES. 

According  to  retnrns  in  1860,  there  were  45  free  pnblic  libraries,  containing  201,706 
volumes,  with  annual  a<ldition8  of  not  less  than  22,000  volumes  and  delivering  annn- 
ally  over  500,000  volumes.  In  1866,  there  were  returned  50  public  libraries,  with 
345,588  volumes,  annual  additions  of  19,995  volumes,  and  with  an  annual  delivery  of 
886,172  volumes.  According  to  returns  of  1872,  there  were  82  free  public  libraries  in 
82  cities  and  towns,  containing  564,479  volumes,  with  an  addition  in  1871  of  50,130  vol- 
umes, and  delivering  during  the  year  1,345,179  volumes. 

Of  social  libraries,  there  were,  in  108  cities  and  towns,  213,  containing  777,569  vol- 
umes. Total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  returned,  1,342,048,  exclusive  of  private 
and  Sunday-school-libraries. 

STATE  PRIMARY   SC|IOOL  AND  ALMSHOUSE. 

In  February,  1872,  the  character  of  this  institution  was  changed  by  the  abolition  by 
the  legislature  of  the  almshouse-department  of  it,  that  having  been  regarded  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  the  primary  school.  The  children  now  feel  that  they  are  not 
in  a  poorbouse,  and  that  the  name  of  pauper  will  not  follow  them  when  they  go  out. 
The  institution  is  now  devoted  entirely  to  the  education  and  reformation  of  the  young. 
A  majority  of  the  children  are  admitted  to  it  ^rom  the  courts,  most  of  them  having 
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lived  apoB  the  streets  of  cities  in  idleness  or  been  at  work  in  the  mills  like  haman 
machines.  Coming  from  such  scenes  many  seem  thoroughly  conversant  with  evil, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  commonest  employments  of  the  household  or  of  the  farm. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  their  education  here  is  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  farra- 
and  of  the  girls  in  house-work.  Most  of  tbcm  are  sent  out  eventually  into  families,  to 
remain  for  a  term  of  years,  thongti  some,  not  desired  by  families,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  infirmities,  remain  a  long  time  at  the  school.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  fit  up 
work-rooms  in  which  such  unfortunates  may  be  taught  suitable  useful  trades  or  em- 
ployments. During  the  year  1872, 168  children  went  out  into  families — 125  boys  and  43 
girls — and  79  of  those  in  places  returned.  The  number  of  children  in  the  primary  school 
was,  at  the  latest  report,  355 — ^273  boys  and  82  girls. 

CLABKE  IX8TITUTI0N  fOU    DEAF  MUTES,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Tbis  institution,  founded  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  was  organized 
in  1807  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Number  of  teachers,  6 ;  number  of  pupils,  44. 
The  annual  income  from  the  fund  was,  for  1872,  $15,428.87.  Received  from  the  State, 
$9,l^-(>5.  When  the  debt  for  buildings  and  repairs  is  liquidated,  which  it  will  be  in  a 
lew  years,  the  cost  to  the  State  of  instructing 4ts  deaf  mutes  at  this  institution  will  bo 
greatly  lessened. 

This  institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute 
pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  assumes  all  care  of  the  children's  living.and 
training.  Its  charges  are  $350  per  vear ;  for  tuition  alone,  $80.  Its  domestic  rdgime 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  a  well-regulated  private  family.  Bovs  and  girls  have 
their  separate  dormitory-buildings  and  play-grounds,  but  come  together  in  the  school- 
and  dining-room.  The  younger  pnpils  are  taught  to  use  the  needle,  the  older  girls  to 
make  and  mend  clothing,  and  the  older  boys  find  some  employment  on  farm  or  ganlen, 
with  rndimentary  exercises  in  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools.  Of  the  system  of  training 
now  used,  the  report  says,  the  ''use  of  'visible  speech 'so  far  has  been  exceedingly 
encouraging  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  Greater  and  better  results  iiave  been 
obtained  with  new  pupils  than  were  possible  by  the  Germad  method.  On  the  part  of 
advance<1  pupils,  too,  some  defects  in  articulation  have  been  corrected  which  imitation 
had  failed  to  correct.  We  are  unable  to  see  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Bell's  system 
sbonld  not  be  a  success.  It  need  not  interfere  essentially  with  mental  culture.  Its 
very  symbols  are  a  lesson  in  physiology  and  the  application  of  those  symbols  necessi- 
tates intellectual  activity.  Here  is  mental  culture  at  the  outset.  It  is  also  highly 
auxiliary  to  lip-reading.  Further  than  this,  it  disturbs  no  one's  partiality  for  any  par- 
ticular medium  of  mental  instruction.  Those  who  prefer  signs  can  use  signs."  "  Mr. 
Bell  has  but  ten  elementary  symbols,  all  based  on  nature,  and  by  their  combinations 
all  soauds  in  all  languages  can  be  represented.  Each  combination  denotes  the  posi- 
tion and  use  of  the  vocal  organs  requisite  to  produce  a  given  effect.  If  the  re4|^uisition 
be  fully  met  a  wrong  sound  cannot  be  produced. 

*'  What  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes  is  something  to  start  their  vocal  machin- 
ery and  guide  its  action.  That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Bell's  symbols  do.  Just  as 
the  blind  by  the  palpable  alphabet  take  in  printed  languages,  so  the  deaf  by  visible 
speech  take  in  oral  language.  There  is  a  difference  in  mmle,  none  in  principle.  In  each 
case  a  sense  possessed  takes  the  place  of  a  sense  not  possessed.  It  is  worthy  of  noto 
that  the  symbols  were  contrived  for  philologic  purposes  and  that  their  application  to 
the  deaf  was  an  afterthought.'' 

During  1872  the  principal,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  made  a  visit  to  Europe  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  various  deaf-mute-institutions,  visiting  22,  *'  one  each  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Belgium,  the  others  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  England.  Of  the  22 
visited,  15  employ  the  German  and  7  the  French  system.  No  one  of  the  15  now  uses 
the  manual  alphabet ;  7  of  these  use  but  few  signs."  She  objects  to  having  a  large  num- 
ber of  mutes  dwelling  together  and  suggests  the  1>oarding  of  thein  in  families  and  at- 
tending the  institution  as  day-pupils. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  DKAK  MUTKS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  1872  was  38;  average  attendance  during  the  last  six 
months,  31.  The  city  receives  from  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  resident  pupils 
$100  each  and  for  non-residents  $150.  In  this  school  the  pnpils  are  not  taught  the  sign- 
language  nor  the  manual  alphabet.  The  system  of  instruction  employed  is  what  is 
koown  as  the  German  method,  the  pupils  being  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the 
lips.  Not  only  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils,  but  also  congenital  mutes,  are  very 
generally  found  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  this  system. 

In  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  there  are  68  pupils  who  are  aided  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  19  of  whom  were  admitted  during  the  year  1872. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  Massachusetts  who  ought  to  bo  at  school 
is  probably  more  than  225,  while  the  number  actually  in  school  in  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, the  Hartford  Asylum,  and  the  Boston  day-school  \h  <mly  about  IfiO. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Among  other  folio  wings  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  practical  traioiDg-schools  at  Kaiser- 
werth  is  a  scbool  opened  in  Boston  November  1, 1873,  for  giving  a  systematic  trainiog 
to  women  who  wish  to  become  nnrses.  With  a  small  anu  manageable  number  for  a 
beginning,  an  influential  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hoopital  for  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  Hieir 
wards.  Lodging  and  boarding  at  a  house  near  the  hospital,  these  pupils  are  to  receive 
instruction  there  in  the  theoretic  part  of  their  profession  and  in  the  preparation  of 
diet  for  the  sick,  and  for  a  year  will  practice  in  the  wards  under  the  direction  of  the 
hospital-physicians.  During  that  year  they  will  receive  $10  a  month  for  clothing  and 
personal  expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will  become  full  nnrses  and 
receive  as  such  a  salary  sufficient  for  their  support,  but  must  remain  another  year  for 
further  practice  and  instruction.  This  full  term  of  two  years  completed,  they  will,  if 
approved,  receive  diplomas  certifying  their  knowledge  of  nursing,  their  physical  ability, 
and  good  character. 

KINDERGARTEX-SCnOOUS. 

The  Kindergarten-school  in  Cambridge,  formerly  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Elisabeth 
Peabody,  is  now  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  assisted  by  a  >oung  lady  teacher. 
A  visitor  to  this  school,  in  a  published  account,  says :  "About  a  dozen  children  of  from 
5  to  7  years  of  age  were  present.  The  management  of  the  school  was  the  exact 
reverse  of  that  on  which  our  teachers  mainly  pride  themselves— the  maintenance  of 
order— there  being  as  much  freedom  as  in  the  nursery.  Their  little  fingers  were  deftly 
weaving  bright-colored  stri^  of  paper  in  a  warp  of  white,  producing  agreeable  and 
even  beautiiiil  patterns,  while  their  feet  and  tongues  were  kept  in  motion,  and  the 
results  of  their  ^lay-labor,  partially  or  wholly  finished,  were  held  up  by  each  with 
glee  for  the  admiratidn  of  all.  Mrs.  Mann  stated,  however,  that  at  certain  times  they 
were  reqi^ired  to  keep  still  for  a  few  moments,  while  some  moral  lesson  suited  to  their 
comprehension  was  impressed  upon  them.  A  genuine  garden  belongs  to  the  school, 
in  which  the  little  ones  plant  seedSy  tend  flowers,  and  exercise  their  limbs." 

A  Kindergarten-school  was  opened  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of  September,  1870,  nnder 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Thdtanas,  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  training-echooL 
The  number  belonging  has  varied  from  15  to  24.  The  experiment,  it  is  stated,  has 
been,  thus  far,  interesting  and  useful.  The  only  practical  ol^ection  to  its  introduction 
in  XM)pulous  communities,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  seems  to  be  its  cost. 
He  believes  that,  were  the  numbers  of  these  schools  sufficient  for  all  children  from 
4  to  6  or  7  years  of  age,  all  the  work  in  the  primary  schools,  now  occupying  three 
years,  could  be  accomplished  in  two,  by  children  who  have  received  the  Kindergarten- 
course. 

DR.  LEIGH'S  PHONIC  METHOD. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  states  that  ''The  method  of  teaching  the 
first  steps  of  reading  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Leigh's  pronouncing-type  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  favor.  A  year  ago  it  was  used  in  11  districts  and  about  30  schools :  it  is  now 
found  in  23  districts  and  upwards  of  6^  schools.  It  has  had  a  thorough  and  protracted 
trial,  and  the  result  has  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory."  He,  therefore,  gives  the 
system  a  cordial  indorsement  and  hopes  the  board  will,  without  delay,  make  its  use 
obligatory  in  all  the  districts. 

The  testimony  of  the  school-committee  of  Cambridge  is  that  "Experience  has 
shown  that  the  scholars  who  learn  to  read  by  the  phonetic  method  pass  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  into  the  ordinary  mode,  nay,  that  they  only  show  themselves  the 
more  prompt  in  the  discrimination  of  silent  letters  and  different  sounds  of  the  same 
letter  from  their  having  a  standard  of  comparison.'' 

The  school-committee  for  the  town  of  Brookliue  reports  that  •*  Six  years  of  careful 
experiment  in  several  schools  have  shown  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  the  phonetic 
method  of  Dr.  Leigh.  Pupils  learn  the  sounds  belonging  to  phonic  type  very  readily; 
and,  as  those  sounds  are  unchanging,  the  labor  is  much  less  than  in  gaining  the  mas- 
tery of  a  less  number  of  letters,  most  of  which  are  liable  to  arbitrary  variations.  Within 
six  months,  ordinary  pupils,  under  this  system,  get  nearly  through  the  second  reader*  a 
point  which  pupils  by  the  old  method  were  always  eighteen  months  and  often  two  years 
in  reaching.  It  is  a  moderate  statement  that  every  pupil  instructed  under  this  new 
method  saves  a  year  or  more  of  time  in  preparing  for  the  grammar-school." 

MASSACHUSETTS    TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  at  Worcester,  beginning  ou 
Thursday,  December  26, 1872,  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  delivered  the  iutro-. 
ductory  address,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  organization,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  more  prominent  educational  laborers  of  that  time,  to  whose  efforts 
the  association  owes  its  existence.  *^At  the  time  this  association  was  formed,"  ho  said, 
*^  the  American  Institute  ol  Instruction  had  been  in  existence  fifteen  years,  yet  some  of 
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its  m€>st  efficient  members  heartily  co-operated  in  tlie  formation  of  the  new  origan  iza- 
tioD,  not  that  it  might  soporsede  the  old,  bnt  that,  by  working  in  a  different  spueLc,  it 
millet  ^ive  a  new.impolse  to  the  canse  of  education,  the  leading  design  of  one  being.to 
promote  the  caase  of  edncalion  by  the  diffnsion  of  a  knowledge  of  themes,  that  of 
the  other  to  improve  teachers  by  the  friendly  discussion  of  methods. 

A  paper  was  read  by  A.  H.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  upon  **  English  literature  in  schools," 
in  which  he  contended  that  at  least  two  hours  a  week  should  be  given  to  this  stndy ; 
that  it  should  be  nut  on  a  par  with  other  studies,  from  the  primary  school  u])wards. 
**■  Yoang  children,*^  said  the  speaker.  '*  can  be  taught  to  recognize  excellencies  of  style, 
aud  th«»re  is  no  good  reason  why  a  child  should  not  know  a  metaphor  when  he  sees  it, 
as  well  as  a  meeting-house ;  a  felicitous  expression,  as  well  as  a  smiling  tacc." 

Papers  were  read,  and  afterward  qnite  generally  discussed,  on  various  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  school-interests,  as,  ^^The  limits  of  a  schiMil-ediicatioii,''  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Emerson ;  "  Latin  as  a  branch  of  popular  education/'  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hills,  of  Chelsea  ; 
and  "  What  should  be  included  iu  the  study  of  English  grammar  f  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott, 
of  Westfield.  Dr.  P.  A.  Chadbourue,  president  of  Williams  College,  lectured  in  the 
eveniD|7  on  "The  world  and  the  school-room,''  in  which  he  claimed  that  our 
education  is  deficient  in  the  i)ower  of  developing  manhood  aud  womanhood.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Professor  A.  B.  Miller,  of  Maplewood  Institute,  upon  "  The  proper  length 
of  the  school-day,''  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down  the  proposition  that,  *'  When 
tbepnpils  have  breathed  three  times  over  all  the  air  furnished  by  the  school-authori- 
ties, they  should  be  allowed  to  go  home." 

From  the  report  of  the  treasurer  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  of  the  associ^^tion  for 
tba  year  amounted  to  $3,643.73  and  its  expenditures  to  $3,748.87. 

Albert  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater,  was  electecl  president,  the  list  of  vice-presidents, 
couDcilors.  and  secretaries  including  31  members,  3  of  whom  were  ladies. 

TKACHEK8'  INSTITUTES. 

Dnrinff  the  year  eight  were  held,  each  session  lasting  five  days,  except  in  the  case 
of  that  held  at  Chester,  which  was  held  during  the  week  of  the  presidential  election 
and  only  lasted  three  days  aud  a  half.  The  average  number  attending  each  institute 
was  126,  the  total  attendance  reported  being  1,010.  In  most  respects  these  institutes 
were  qnite  satisfactory  and  compare  favorably  with  any  previously  held.  Nearly 
two  hundred  teaching-exercises  and  lectures,  of  an  hour  each,  were  given  during  the 
day  and  thirty-nine  evening-lectures,  seven  of  the  last  being  followed  by  readings — an 
average  of  twenty-five  day-exercises  and  five  evening-lectures  at  each.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  in  attendance  were  practical  teachers,  many  having  taught  for  long 
periods.  Others  were  expecting  soon  to  teach,  and  frequently  menibers  of  the  school- 
committees  from  adjacent  towns  were  present  as  active  participants  in  the  exercises. 
Many  teachers,  being  allowed  by  the  school-committees  to  close  their  schools  for  only 
two  day 8^  are  unable  to  attend  throughout  the  session,  and  thus  fail  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  institutes.  It  is  suggested  that,  if  institutes  are  of  sufiScient  value  to  be 
maintained  by  the  State,  school-committees  should  not  only  permit  but  require  the 
teachers  to  attend  them  during  the  entire  session. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  HIGn-SCHOOL-TEACHEKS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  on  Friday,  April 
11,  and  Saturday,  April  1*2, 1873,  when  papers  were  read  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers present,  on  the  following  subjects :  **  Single  or  double  sessions  in  high  schools ;" 
"The  b«it  means  of  cultivating  facility  and  propriety  in  the  use  of  English  ;"  "Are 
our  high-school-courses  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  girls  f  "  Is  it  expedient  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  reqnirements  for  admission  to  college  t"  "  Optional  studies  in 
high  schools;"  "Should  German  be  substituted  for  Greek  as  a  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  coHegef  Upon  the  subject  "Natural  history — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it," 
remarks  were  made  by  Prof.  Agassi z  and  others. 

The  discussions  upon  all  of  these  subjects  were  of  fpeat  interest,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  a  want  of  space  forbids  a  fuller  report  ot  them. 

A  paper  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  girls,  elicited  remarks 
of  special  interest.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  her  that  girls  need,  most  of  all,  such 
training  as  shall  lead  to  breadth  of  mind — that  shall  teach  them  not  to  magnify  petty 
details,  bnt  measure  the  value  of  things  aud  see  them  in  their  true  relations — was 
beartilv  Indorsed  bv  Mrs.  A.  G.  Woolson,  who  especially  emphasized  the  statement 
that  what  girls  need  most  is  thorough  discipline  of  mind.  Woman's  work  to-day  is 
much  more  varied  than  that  to  which  she  has  hitherto  been  confined,  and  no  one  can 
say  for  what  special  tasks  she  should  be  fitted.  Let  her,  however,  be  made  an  observ- 
ant, thoughtful,  reasonable  being,  and  she  will  fill  anv  sphere  with  credit. 

Mr.  Cbarles  F.  Kice,  of  the  Springfield  high  school,  believed  that  a  high  school  which 
is  suited  to  boys  is  suited  to  girls  also,  and  that,  if  in  any  respect  it  mils  to  meet  the 
needs  of  girls,  Vhis  failure  is  due  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  course,  which  applies  to 
both  sexes  alike  and  is  of  equal  injury  to  both. 
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Id  reference  to  the  question  *^  Sbonld  German  be  snbeJitnted  for  Greek  as  a  reqairo- 
ment  for  admission  to  college  f '  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston,  ur^ed  tbat^  any  sioele 
modern  language  were  to  be  substituted  for  Greek,  the  claims  of  the  GUirman  would  i>e 
indisputable.  For  the  scientific,  professional,  and  literary  olosseB,  and^  indeed,  for 
large  numbers  in  all  the  various  spheres  of  life,  German,  in  this  country,  is  abnolutely 
indispensable.  President  Ettot,  of  Harvard,  assented  to  most  of  the  positions  taken  by 
Mr.  Collar  and  advocated  the  study  of  German  as  essential  to  a  complete  education  in 
at  least  five  important  professions.  He  considered  it  inexpedient  to  require  the  study 
of  Greek  of  all  pupils  as  a  requisite  for  entering  college  and  thought  there  should  lie 
nn  option  between  Greek  and  German  or  French,  au  opinion  which  gains  ground  at 
Harvard. 

woman's  educatioxal  association. 

lu  January,  1872,  an  association  of -gifted  and  benevolent  ladies  was  formed  in  Bo»- 
tou,  known  as  the  Woman's  Educational  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to 
be  **  to  promote  the  better  education  of  women.''  Id  furtherance  of  this  object  there 
are  four  standing  committees,  on  the  industrial,  the  intellectual,  the  esthetic,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  education  of  women.  In  furtherance  of  the  objiHsts  of  the  associa- 
tion, numerous  meetings  were  held  during  the  winter,  at  which  were  present,  partici- 
pating in  the  discussions,  presidents  of  universities,  learned  professors,  venerable  men 
who  had  passed  their  lives  in  educating  the  young,  those  who  were  engaged  in  allevi- 
ating the  misery  of  the  dangerous  classes,  members  of  the  school-committee,  and 
teachers  of  schools  both  public  and  private.  Among  the  various  lines  of  action  that 
were  proposed  and  discussed,  one  contemplated  the  establishing  a  higher  institatiou 
for  girls  than  an^  now  existing,  by  which  they  might  go  through  a  course  of  study  in 
some  degree  equivalent  to  that  of  Harvanl  College.  Another  contemplated  a  system 
of  university-examinations  for  women  similar  to  those  of  England,  and  a  'proposal  for 
a  like  arrangement  made  by  the  association  to  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  was 
favorably  received  by  the  president  and  faculty  and  an  arrangement  established  to 
secure  such  examinations.  A  subscription  was  also  raised  for  the  purpose  of  assiBting 
such  lady  students  at  the  State  normal  schools  as  desired  to  pursue  the  advanced 
course  lately  instituted  for  the  pupils,  but  could  not  without  such  assistance,  for  want 
of  means.  The  subscription  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $1,840,  of  which  $475  was 
expended  in  assisting  six  pupils  for  oue-half  year,  such  aid  l>eing  offered  in  the  way  ot 
a  loan,  rather  than  as  a  direct  gift  in  money,  a  feature  calculate  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  no  less  needful  in  the  educated  woman  than  in  the 
educated  man. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  this  association  in  choosing  existing  institutions  as  agenciefi 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  benevolent  designs  is  commended  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  a  luxuriant  harvest  will  spring  from  seed 
thus  sown. 

OBITUARIES. 

The  report  of  education  in  this  State  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  notice  of 
at  least  three  gentlemen,  prom iuent  as  educators,  who  have  died  during  the  year: 
Prof.  Henry  James  Clark,  Prof.  Louis  J.  R.  Agasslz,  and  Prof.  William  Russell,  wbc^se 
services  in  their  respective  lines  have  been  unrivaled  in  New  England. 

PROF.  HENRY  JAMBS    CLARK,  PH.  D. 

ITiis  esteemed  scientist,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  died  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  June  I, 
1873.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  Profs.  Agassiz  and  Gray,  he  early  mode  himself  a  name  as 
a  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  by  a  work  on  the  jelly-fishes  of  our  coa^^t  ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  these  great  instructors  was  chosen  a  professor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  He  was  only  fairly  settling  down  here  to  what 
promised  to  be  useful  aiid  interesting  work,  when  ho  was  summoned  to  retire  from 
earthly  labors  and  enter  the  presence  of  the  gieat  Father  of  us  all. 

PROF.  LOUIS  J.  R.  AGASSIZ,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Since  the  death  of  Humboldt,  no  brighter  light  has  vanished  from  the  scientific  firma- 
ment than  when  this  noble  naturalist  went  to  his  rest,  December  14,  1873.  Born,  May 
28, 1807,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  but  in  the  parsonage  of  the  fair  Swiss  parish  of  Mottit^r, 
by  the  lakes  of  Neuohatel  aud  Morat,  he  was  favored  with  the  best  of  early  training.  His 
paternal  ancestors  for  six  successive  generations  had  been  clergymen,  and  it  was  hoped 
by  his  father  that  he  might,  himself,  lNH!otne  one ;  but  his  inclinations  were  towards  the 
medical  profession,  which  his  mother's  father  had  pursued.  With  a  view  to  preparation 
for  it  he  went  at  U  years  of  age  to  the  gymnasium  of  Bienne,  and  afterward  to  the  col- 
lege of  LaiiHaiiue,  spending  six  years  in  academic  studies.  Two  further  years  in  the 
medical  Hrh<M»l  at  ZUrich  (1824-'2G)  prepared  him  for  the  higher  advantages  of  theUni- 
vei*^ity  of  Heidelberg,  where,  from  1H26  to  1827,  he  studied  anatomy  under  Tiedemaon, 
/.uolo^y  iiiidcr  Leukurt,  aud  botany  under  Bischoff.    The  facilities  for  scientific  study 
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presented  iuthe  tben  Dewly  reorganized  University  of  Manichnext  attmctcd  him, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1827  he  went  there,  devoting  himself  to  embryology  with  Dol- 
lin^r,  to  botany  with  Martins,  to  zoology  with  Oken,  to  mineralogy  with  Fachs,  and  to 
philosojpby  witn  Schelling.  Five  years  in  all  were  spent  in  this  thorough  traiuing  for 
professional  engagement,  dnring  which  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Erlaugen 
and  of  M.  D.  at  Munich,  both  alter  full  examination  and  with  great  Mat. 

Bat  he  was  not  to  be  a  doctor^  save  iu  the  prime  sense  of  a  teacher  of  his  race.    The 
noble  'work  of  interpreting  the  mvine  wisdom  in  creation  was  opening  before  him,  and 
more  and  more  his  heart  took  hold  of  this  as  his  true  task.    He  had  been  a  student  of 
natore  from  his  childhood ;  had  caught  and  classified,  while  yet  at  school,  the  insects 
that  flitted  around  his  native  lakes ;  had  noted  the  plants  which  grew  upon  the  hills  and 
tbo  fishes  which  sported  in  the  streams ;  and  iu  the  intervals  of  college-study  had  made 
large    collections  and  sketches  in  this  line.    Researches  in  the  same  direction  wore 
pnrvaed  during  the  university-vacations,  and  the  first  rich  fruit  of  them  appeared,  while 
ho  was   yet  at  Munich,  in  two  imitortant  works :  one,  a  description  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  new  fishes  brought  home  from  Brazil  by  an  Austrian  and  Bavarian  scieotiliM 
expedition ;  the  other,  A  Natural  History  of  the  Fresh- water  Fishes  of  Europe,  planned 
and  be^n  at  this  time  and  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  great  German  publisner  for  sev- 
eral years.     The  evidences  of  philosophic  arrangement,  clear  knowledge,  and  descrip- 
tive power  exhibited  in  the  first  of  these  and  in  the  preliminary  sketches  for  the  second 
gained   him  at  once  a  name  among  the  scientists  of  Europe  and  secured  him  the 
high  admiration  of  such  men  as  Humboldt  and  Cuvier.    His  native  country  heard 
with  pride  of  the  rising  reputation  of  her  gifted  son,  and  iu  1832  an  effort  was  made  to 
secore  for  her  own  service  his  expanding  powers  by  the  offer  of  a  natural-history-pro- 
fessoTship  at  Neuchatel.    He  accepted  it  immediately!  aud  that  acceptance  decidea  his 
whole  subsequent  career.    The  scientific  researches  which  had  been  the  recreation  and 
delight  of  leisure-hours  became,  by  virtue  of  it,  his  duty  and  life-work,  and  with  the 
power  of  a  great  soul  he  threw  himself  into  the  prosecution  of  them.    In  connection 
with  lectures  to  his  classes,  his  history  of  fresh- water  fishes  was  carried  forward ; 
another,  on  fossil  fishes,  of  great  compass,  was  begun  in  1833,  and  published  in  five 
successive  volumes,  with  400  plates,  1834-M4;  an  Introduction  to  the  Echinoderms  ap- 
peared in  1834,  followed  by  monographs  descriptive  of  the  different  radiate  forms;  and 
in  1636  began  a  series  of  extended  observations*  of  the  glaciers,  which,  carried  on  till 
1845,  resulted  in  bis  once  greatly  controverted  and  now  generally  accepted  theory  of 
wide-epread  glacial  action  in  the  reduction  of  the  earth  to  its  existent  form.    This 
theory,  propounded  in  1837,  was  further  elaborated  and  defended  in  his  Studies  on 
the  Glaciers,  published  in  1840,  and  in  his  Glacial  System,  published  in  1847,  while 
meantime  appeared  his  Xonienciator  ZooJogicus  and  Bibliofheca  Zoologim  et  Geologice,  im- 
portant aids  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  )ie  loved.    The  large  research  and 
genial  enthusiasm  shining  forth  in  all  these  works  brought  honors  showering  on  him 
from  all  quarters  and  set  him,  by  general  consent,  among  the  first  of  the  naturalists  of 
Europe,  if  not  upon  the  highest  throne  of  all. 

But  minds  of  his  wide  grasp  want  mure  than  single  worlds  to  conquer,  and,  having 
made  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  old  continent  pretty  thoroughly  his  own, 
by  explorations  ^reaching  into  every  important  field,  he  came,  in  1846,  to  the  United 
States,  partly  upon  an  invitation  to  lecture  here  upon  his  favorite  themes  and  partly 
Quder  a  commission  from  the  Prussian  government  to  study,  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
new  forms  of  natural  phenomena  iu  a  new  world.  He  met  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
liadoi)ened  to  him  such  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  aims,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  Govemment-Coast-Survey,  as  determined  him  to  continue  in  a 
country  which  had  greeted  him  so  cordially  and  spend  his  life  in  the  furtherance  of 
wnenoe  on  our  shores.  Among  the  issues  of  this  determination  have  been  his  settlement 
as  professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  his  careful  explorations  of 
tbe  geologic  and  zoologio  phenomena  of  our  sea-coasts  and  lakes,  and  his  great  col- 
lection of  specimens  in  both  these  lines,  making  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology  re- 
markable and  even  wonderful  in  view  of  its  brief  age.  How  much  besides  these  his 
coming  has  done  for  us,  in  important  publications  on  the  natural  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  popularizing  by  lectures  his  favorite  pursuits,  in  stimulating  an  enthusiastic 
prosecution  of  them  by  great  numbers,  in  drawing  forth  splendid  contributions  for  this 
purpose,  in  teaching  our  young  men  to  unite  |^eat  patience  of  research  with  eager  zeal 
for  fresh  discoveries,  and  especially  in  bringing  them  to  study  with  deep  reverence 
the  great  open  book  of  nature,  thus  looking  *^  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,''  would 
take  more  space  to  tell  than  can  be  given  here.  We  can  only  suggest  the  work  he  has 
aeoomplishcNcI,  cast  our  slight  wreath  of  honor  on  his  grave,  and  thank  God  that  he 
was  brought  to  labor  for  our  country  and  show  us  how  to  carry  on  what  he  has  so  well 
begun. 

He  leaves  two  noble  monuments  of  his  work  among  us :  one  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  built  up  by  his  exertions  at  an  exiiense  of  over 

*The  c)ofM>tiem  of  thfse  obRervaHonii  may  bo  jndged  from  hl8  own  statement  that  he  npent  72  coni^ecnfive 
%htH  CO  the  lutfe  ice,  at  an  elevaUon  of  8,000  feet,  wittaoat  any  othur  coveriug  than  the  canopy  of  heaveu. 
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$200,000,  and  formiDg,  not  only  from  its  immense  collections,  but  from  the  scientifioally- 
excelloDt  arrangement  of  them,  the  rival,  if  not  the  peet,  of  the  greatest  kindted 
museums  of  the  Old  World;  the  other  his  recently-establisbiKl  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History,  on  Penikese  Island,  a  unique  enterprise  for  training  t^ushers  of  the 
science  by  the  study  of  marine  zoology  from  specimens  collected  in  aquaria  upon  the 
coast  and  gathered  by  daily  dredging  from  the  deep  waters  of  the  seas  around. 

His  publications  since  his  coming  to  this  country  have  been  largely  in  our  scientific 
Journals  and  in  the  transactions  of  our  various  learned  societies;  besides  which  have 
been  Physical  Characteristics  of  Lake  Superior,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Embry- 
ology, Principles  of  Zoology,  (prepared  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,)  Meth- 
ods of  Study  iu  Natural  History,  Geolosical  Sketches,  The  Structure  of  Animal 
Life,  two  works  illustrative  of  the  ichthyology  of  Brazil  and  the  region  of  the  Amazi>Q, 
(irom  visits  in  lH65-'66  and  1871-72,)  and,  especially,  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,  a  great  undertaking,  meant  to  be  completed  in  ten  quarto 
volumes,  of  which  only  four  had  been  published  ere  he  died. 

On  such  a  head  great  honors  gather  thickly.  Among  those  bestowed  on  him  were 
the  Coplev  medal,  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  the  Wollaston  medal,  from  the 
London  Geological  Society  ;  the  medal  of  merit,  from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  Mou- 
thyon  and  Cuvier  prizes,  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  the  offer  of  a  chair 
in  the  academy  itself;  and  besides  his  well-earned  Ph.  D.  from  Eriangen  and  M.  D.  from 
Munich,  the  honorary  LL.D.  trom  the  universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Harvard. 

PROF.  WILUAM  RUSSELL. 

As  a  teacher  of  elocution,  an  educational  Journalist,  and  a  promoter  of  the  system 
of  normal-school-training.  Prof.  Russell  deserves  special  mention.  Bom  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  April  28, 1798,  his  early  training  was  in  the  schools  and  university  of  that 
place.  He  was  the  youngest  student  in  the  university  at  his  entrance,  and  yet,  at  the 
lirst  annual  competitive  exhibition,  carried  off  from  hundreds  of  his  elders  tbo  high- 
est prize  for  happy  rendering  of  Latin.  Many  subsequent  prizes  were  carried  off,  and 
it  is  in  further  illustration  of  his  ready  scholarship  that  his  sisters  tell  of  his  reading 
to  them  the  Greek  comedies  of  Aristophanes  with  as  easy  fluency  as  if  they  had  been 
English,  giving  a  running  translation  of  them  as  he  went. 

On  the  completion  of  his  college-course  he  sailed  for  Georgia,  to  seek  amidst  its 
balmy  airs  a  climate  better  suited  to  him  than  the  frosty  fogginess  of  Scotland.  For 
some  years  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian,  and  then,  with  in- 
vigorated lungs,  returned  to  Scotland.  The  reputation  he  had  gained  in  Georgia,  how- 
ever, soon  led  to  his  recall,  and  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to  Savannah  and  take  charge 
of  the  Chatham  Academy  there.  How  long  he  continued  iu  Savannah  is  not  known. 
His  removal  thence  was  induced  by  a  happy  marriage  with  a  lady  of  Connecticot, 
under  whose  influence  he  was  led  to  transfer  his  labors  to  New  Haven,  where  for  some 
years  he  taught  the  new  Township  Academy,  and  then  the  Hopkins  Grammar-School, 
preparing  students  for  Yale  College.  Continued  difficulty  with  sensitively-tender 
lungs  at  length  compelled  him  to  give  up  this  sedentary  life  and  remove  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  became  a  teacher  ot  elocution  at  Cambridge,  at  Andover,  in 
Chauucy  Hall  School,  Boston,  and  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  the  passage  from  place  to 
place  giving  him  exercise  and  air.  While  thus  engaged,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  the  first  regular  publication  on  that  subject  either  in 
America  or  England.  The  journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  from  English  edu- 
cators as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Uuited  States  and  gave  a  great  impnbe  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

In  1849  he  was  induced  by  friends  to  establish  a  normal  school  at  Reed's  Ferry,  in 
New  Hampshire,  his  plans  for  which  embraced  a  happy  combination  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual advantages.  The  days  were  given  to  the  intellectual  training  proper  to  the 
character  of  the  institution,  while  the  evenings  combined  with  this  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions of  a  family,  one  evening  being  given  to  a  simple  social  gathering,  when  the  par- 
lors were  thrown  open,  and  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  generally  some  friends  from  with- 
out, mingled  iu  easy  friendly  conversation,  with  sometimes  a  brief  reading  and  some- 
times the  piano  or  a  song;  another  evening  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  cnrrent  news- 
paper-literature ;  a  third  to  elocutionary  exercises,  which  his  skill  in  that  liuo  made  in- 
tensely interesting;  a  fourth  to  more  formal  lectures  from  educators  brought  in  from 
abroad. 

Eventually  the  school  was  removed  to  the  beautiful  town  o  fLancaster,  in  Massacbn- 
setts,  which  Mr.  Russell  was  induced  to  think  would  be  a  better  location  than  Reed's 
Ferry.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for,  although  admirably  planned  and  man- 
ager, the  interest  in  such  an  institution  at  that  early  day  was  too  slender  to  insure 
to  it  success.  It  failed,  and  with  it  failed  his  fortunes.  He  had  to  go  back  to  his  old 
work  of  teaching  elocution,  finding  ready  occupation  in  this  line  in  the  various  schools 
and  colleges.  He  located  bis  simple  cottage  on  the  shaded  margin  of  the  Nashua,  an«l 
there,  with  the  murmur  of  the  stream  beside  him  and  the  answering  murmur  of  tl^^ 
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leaves  above,  spent  many  a  pleasant  summer-evening  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
done.  His  i>en  was  stUl  occasionally  engaged  in  contribntinff  to  different  periodi- 
cals, and  amid  snch  occupations  steadily  continued  to  the  close,  he  went  quietly 
down  the  vale  of  life,  till  at  last  the  shadows  of  a  deeper  evening  closed  around  him, 
and  he  passed  out  into  the  light  of  the  better  world  he  had  been  looking  for. 

Greniiu,  warm-hearted,  amiable,  and  sincere,  acquainted  with  the  best  English  litera- 
turoy  fiuniliar  with  the  poetry  of  his  native  Scotland,  well  posted  in  the  current  read- 
ing of  the  day,  and  as  much  at  home  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  as  in  the  English,  Mr. 
fiosaell  was  an  admirable  teacher,  a  useful  writer,  and  an  exceedinglj^  aereeable  and 
pleasant  man ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  has  trained  many  to  his  art,  his  death  would 
leave  a  blank  in  elocutionary  teaching  which  it  would  be  hard  to  fill. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  $9cretary  of  State-board  of  education  ;    Hon.  Abnik  J.  Phipps.  general  agent. 
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MICHIOABr. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  Ute  State-BiiDeriiitendent  of  pablic  iofltraetion,  for  tlie  year 

CONDITION  OF  PERMANENT  SCHOOL-FUND. 

Primary-school-fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  as  per  auditor-general'ff 

report , $1,989,416  67 

Due  from  pnrchaaers.  as  per  report  of  land-office 727,346  16 

Swamp-laud-school-fund 251,909  31 

Total  school-fund,  September  30, 1872 2,968,272  34 

Interest  on  the  same 202,740  87 

Loss  on  primary-school-fuud  since  last  year 5^,798  13 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  year 530,260  2^ 

Received  from  two-mill-tax 421,971  29 

Received  from  primary-school-fnnd ^  182,095  97 

Received  from  tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 28,580  47 

Received  from  district-taxes  for  teachers' wages,  &c 1,384,079  (y^ 

Received  from  other  district-taxes 593,680  90 

Received  from  tax  on  dogs 23,673  65 

Received  from  all  other  sources 485,717  17 

Total  receipts  for  1872 3,563,479  03 

Paid  to  male  teachers 639,401  13 

Paid  to  female  teachers 1,010,067  03 

Paid  for  building  and  repairs 625,843  61 

Paid  for  all  other  purposes 746,253  55 

Total  expenditures  for  1872 3,021,585  92 

Indebtedness  of  districts 1,234,686  35 

Amount  on  hand  at  close  of  year 560,222  00 

Indebtedness,  less  funds  on  hand 674,464  35 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years 404,235 

Increase  over  last  year 10,960 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 303,537 

Increase  over  last  year 11,071 

Number  attending  school  under  5  or  over  20  years 6,86;^ 

Number  enrolled  in  graded  schools 110,001 

Increase  over  last  year 7,697 

Percent,  of  attendance  on  total  enrollment 78 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught H 

Increase  over  last  year 4^  month. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar |0  53 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 3,035 

Increase  over  last  year 64 

Number  of  female  teachers 8,624 

Increase  over  last  year 321 

Whole  number  of  teachers 11,659 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers $49  U 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $X  72 

*  For  BUtistics  of  1873  see  statistical  tables  I  and  n,  at  end  of  volome. 
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SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Number  of  Bohool-districts 5,375 

iDccease  over  last  year 1 76 

Number  of  districts  report  log  no  school « 50 

Number  of  Bcbool-houses,  (stone,  79 ;  brick,  595 ;  frame,  4,153 ;  log,  591) ... .  5, 418 

Increase  over  last  year 118 

Number  of  seats  in  school-houses 382,107 

Value  of  school-houses  and  lots |7,470,339 

Increase  oyer  last  year |714,344 


SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  primary-school-fund  is  derived  from  two  sonrces :  from  the  sales  of  prlmarv- 
echool-lands — the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township — and  one-half  of  the  amount  of  casn- 
sales  of  swamp-land,  the  former  paying  interest  at  7  and  the  latter  at  5  per  cent.  The 
primary-schooMands  are  sold  at  the  nniform  ]>rice  of  $4  per  acre,  while  many  of  them 
are  worth  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  The  exhibit  of  this  fund  for  the  past  year  makes 
it  less  by  several  thousand  dollars  than  heretofore.  About  400,000  acres  of  the  primary- 
school-lands  are  yet  unsold.  When  sold  the  fund  will  be  increased  by  about  $1,500,000, 
aod,  if  the  lands  are  properly  graded  and  sold  according  to  value,  by  double  that 
amount.* 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  future  increase  from  the  swamp-lands;  but,  if  the 
future  sales  for  cash  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  past  year,  the  present 
fund  from  that  source  will  probably  be  doubled. 

The  university-fund  amounts  altogether  to  $542,794.49.  **  This  has,  like  the  primary- 
scbool-fdnd,  shrunk  in  the  Land-Office  $22,288.82.'' 

The  amonnt  of  the  normal-school-fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State  September  30, 1872, 
was  $48,314.70.    There  was  due  from  purchasers  $20,969.84,  making  a  total  of  $69,284.54. 

Of  the  agricnltural-coUege-fund  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State  September  30, 
1872,  the  sum  of  $73,783.46 ;  due  from  purchasers,  $81,184.75 ;  total,  $154,968.21. 

PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  reporting  the  general  condition  of  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  takes 
occasion  to  review  tne  progress  of  the  last  eight  years,  the  term  of  nis  official  service. 
During  that  period  the  amonnt  invested  in  school-buUdings  and  school-property  has 
nearly  quadrupled.  The  increase  of  children  has  been  an  average  of  15,532  annually.t 
The  increase  of  propertv  may  be  estimated  by  the  increase  of  the  two-mill-tax,  which 
has  nearly  doubled.  Tne  number  of  graded  schools  has  more  than  doubled.  The  num- 
ber of  children  attending  school  has  increased  by  nearly  100,000.t  The  number  of  teachers 
has  increased  nearly  3,(X)0  and  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  has  been  increased 
by  over  $1,000,000. 

SCHOOL-CENSCS. 

The  census-returns  for  the  past  year  are  not  considered  accurate.  Of  some  of  the 
items  the  superintendent  remarks,  "They  must  be  taken  only  as  approximately  true." 
The  report  of  attendance  is  not  complete,  from  the  fact  that  263  districts,  with  16,630 
children,  fail  to  report  under  this  head.  The  average  attendance  has  increased  6  per 
cent,  in  fonr  years.  The  number  of  new  districts  reported  during  the  year  is  136,  but„ 
owing  to  the  consolidation  of  districts,  the  actual  increase  is  but  76. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  sustained  in  300  districts.  These  districts,  less  than  one-tentb 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  have  38  per  cent,  of  the  children,  own  64  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  value  of  school-houses,  and  pay  47  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wages  to 
teachers.  The  average  length  of  sessions  of  the  graded  schools  was  nearly  two  months 
above  the  averajge  of  the  State.  The  attendance  of  these  schools  is  reported  at  110,096, 
oat  of  155,740  ofschool-age ;  but  18  teachers  or  directors  failed  to  report.  The  attend- 
aooe  in  their  districts  would  probably  increase  the  number  to  about  114,000.  There 
are  now  but  seven  unorganized  counties  in  the  State.  These  will  soon  require  organi- 
zation and  will  then  report  schools. 

*An  examination  lately  made  in  the  General  Land-OfiBce  in  Washington  has  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
defidencT  exists  in  the  amount  of  land  intended  to  be  devoted  to  sohool-parpoees  in  Michican.  The 
fractional  sections  are  short  by  some  50,000  acres  of  what  they  were  sapposed  to  contain.  The  makiof; 
op  of  this  deficiency  will  add  abont  $300,000  to  the  State  primary-school-fand,  snch  lands  selling  for  $4 
per  acre.    Steps  are  already  taken  to  have  the  additional  amonnt  of  lands  secured. 

f  In  Detroit  the  schools,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1673,  have  been  so  crowded  that  the  city«snper- 
intradent  has  been  obliged  to  open  half-day-schools,  one  diivision  being  tanght  in  the  morning  and 
tnother  in  the  afternoon. 

;Some  months  ago  the  Michigan  Teacher  snggested,  as  a  means  of  promoting  regular  attendance  in 
tM  graded  schools,  that  a  fine  picture  be  purchased  and  hung  up  in  tne  room  having  the  best  record 
with  reference  to  this.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Traverse  City,  with  the  result  of  bringing  np 
the  average  attendanoe  to  99  per  cent. 
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RofeiriDj;  to  the  errors  in  school-reports  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  tables  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  the  snperint«ndent  says :  *^We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  8t«tui- 
ti«s  aboand  with  errors,  although  the  result  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  for  which  their  publication  is  designed/' 

THE  TOWNSHIP-SYSTEM. 

The  union-  or  graded -schools  are  exerting  a  very  general  influence  over  the  ednca- 
tional  interests  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  formed  by  uniting  several  districts 
into  one^  thus  permitting  a  thorough  grading  and  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor.  The  expectations  of  those  who  urged  the  formation  of  these  achools 
have  been  fully  met.  No  one  would  think  of  returning  to  tbe  old  district-system. 
These  schools  are  now  confined  to  tbe  cities  and  villages,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
system,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  may  be  introduced  with  great  benefit  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  farming-districts  by  terming  the  schools  of  a  township  into  one,  under 
the  direction  of  one  board  of  officers.  It  would  be  found  necessary'  to  have  ward-schools 
for  primary  and  intermediate  pupils,  as  in  the  cities  and  villages.  A  regular  course  of 
study  could  then  be  laid  down,  and  most  of  the  pupils,  it  is  believed,  could  be  induced 
to  complete  it.  Most  of  the  youth  in  the  country  attend  school  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  winter  only,  and,  as  there  is  no  regular  course  of  study,  even  that  time  is  spent 
'  to  comparatively  little  purpose.  If  they  found  themselves  every  year  advancing  in  a 
given  course,  they  would  realize  that  they  were  accomplishing  something,  and  would 
be  encouraged  to  complete  it.  If  each  township  had  a  central  school  tor  tbe  more 
advanced  pupils,  where  the  branches  of  the  grammar-department  could  be  taught  and 
certificates  given  for  a  completed  course,  numbers  would  be  induced  to  prosecute  maoy 
studies  now  entirely  omitted. 

COUNTY-SUPERVISION. 

The  office  of  county-superintendent  was  created  in  1867.  The  results  of  six  years' 
trial  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Among  the  causes  that  have  operated  to 
prevent  a  realization  of  the  good  that  was  hoped  for  are  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
system  of  county-supervision ;  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  office  of 
superintendent;  the  reduction  of  salaries  to  tbe  minimum  that  the  law  allows,  so  that 
competent  men  could  not  be  procured ;  and,  in  the  larger  counties,  imposing  upon  the 
superintendent  an  amount  of  work  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  ao  any  part  of  it 
thoroughly.  Nevertheless,  the  system  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove  its  valae 
and  efficiency. 

IMPROVEMENT  CAUSED  BY  GOOD  SUPERVISION. 

In  every  county  in  the  State  the  schools  are  in  a  better  condition  than  thev  woold 
have  been  under  the  old  system,  and  in  those  counties  where  the  superintenaent  has 
been  properly  sustained  the  change  is  very  manifest.  A  significant  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  visits  of  school-directors  have  doubled  in  number  since  the  first  year 
of  county-superintendence.  Equally  so  is  the  great  improvement  visible  in  the  school- 
houses  and  grounds. 

Counties  having  10  or  more  school-districts  have  county-superintendents.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  the  law  in  18()7,  4H  counties  were  entitled  to  the  office.  Since  that  time 
the  number  has  increased  to  56,  leaving  now  14  organized  counties  with  less  tiiaa  10 
districts,  and  consequently  without  superinteudents. 

The  State-superintendent  urges  upon  the  people  to  select  the  best  man  in  the  county 
for  superintendent,  to  sustain  him  fully,  and,  in  the  larger  counties,  to  provide  au  as- 
sistant, so  that  the  work  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  If 
the  people  will  do  their  part,  ''  there  is  no  doubt  the  system  may  be  made  to  accomplish 
niiicn  more  than  it  has  yet  done.'' 

NEED  OP  COMPETENT  TEACHERS. 

The  university  and  normal  school,  together  with  the  different  colleges,  supply  the 
higher  grade  of  schools  with  thoroughly  competent  teachers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  properly  trained  instructors  for  the  districts.  These  schools 
make  little  advancement,  ror  the  reason  that  entirely  incompetent  teachers  are  often 
employed.  Many  districts  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things  and  demand 
good  teachers.  Where  and  how  shallthey  be  trained  for  their  work  I  This  is,  at  pres- 
ent, the  edticational  pioblem  of  Michigan.  Many  of  the  union-schools  have  training- 
classes  during  a  part  of  the  autumn.  From  these  classes  hundreds  go  to  their  work, 
not  thoroughly  qualified,  but  able  to  give  better  instruction  and  to  manage  their 
schools  better  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done.  This  kind  of  work  will  continue 
to  be  done  by  these  schools,  and  much  good  will  result  from  it.  The  frequent  change 
in  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  is  regretted,  not  only  as  an  injury 
to  the  schools,  but  as  preventing  the  exercise  of  that  influence  over  the  teachers  in 
their  vicinity  which  might  be  productive  of  the  highest  good. 
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teachers'  TRAtNINO-CLASSBS  IN  COLLEGES  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  suggested  that,  If  normal  departments  conld  be  established  in  the  various  col- 
leges, under  the  supervision  of  the  State-board  of  education  and  the  State-superintend* 
ent,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  establishing  so  many  normal  schools  and  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  could  be  thoroughly  trained  for  all  grades  of  schools. 

teachers'  wages  and  qualifications. 

TeaclierB'  wages  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  about  70  per  cent,  although  the 
Mst  year  shows  a  decrease,  viz :  81  cents  per  month  for  males  and  49  cents  for  females. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  pay  of  females  for  those  ten  years  has  been  greater  than  in 
that  of  males.  The  qualifications  of  female  teachers  have  been  also  raised  and  the 
liigher  grades  of  work  have  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly  of  male  teachers.  The  yearly  in- 
crease of  male  teachers  is  in  no  proportion  to  that  of  females.  The  denial  of  certifi- 
cates to  many  cheap,  because  incompetent,  teachers  and  the  disase  of  the  ''boarding- 
around  abomination''  are  regarded  as  among  the  bestresults  of  county-superiuteud- 
eocy. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  POPULAR. 

No  act  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  has  been  received  with  greater  favor  than 
that  by  which  they  were  made  free  to  all  pupils  within  the  limits  of  the  district.  The 
collecting  of  rate-bills  was  a  great  annoyance  to  school-officers  as  well  as  to  those  who 
paid  them.  The  &cts  that  the  rate-bills  were  to  be  assessed  after  the  public  money 
was  exi>ended  operated  disastrously  upon  many  schools.  Those  who  found  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  biUs  removed  their  children  from  school  if  they  could  find  the  slightest 
excuse.  The  free  schools  are  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  and  highly  prized  by  them. 
The  effect  upon  the  general  attendance  is  marked. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  compulsory  law  has  much  to  do  with  the  largely  increased 
attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Its  moral  effect  was  very  soon  manifest.  Many 
children,  finding  they  would  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  did  not  wait  for  that,  but 
went  voluntarily.  The  final  results  can  only  be  determined  by  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  law  is  executed.  Parents,  generally,  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  but  boys  particalarly  are  disposed  to  truancy,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
-keep  them  in  school.  The  question  is  asked,  '^Cannot  the  compulsory  law  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  law  for  incorrigible  truancy  f  The  truant-law  of  Massachusetts  is 
qooted,  and  something  similar  recommended  for  Michigan.  It  is  asked:  "If  there  are 
youth  who  will  not  wiUin<^]y  attend  schools  which  will  fit  them  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens, shall  they  not  be  made  to  do  so  f '  and  the  remark  is  made  that  "  the  government 
that  will  not  tax  itself  to  secure  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  $outk  will  be  com- 
pelled to  impose  a  triple  tax  to  restrain  its  men  from  vice  or  punish  them  for  their 
crimes." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  new  importance  attaching  to  the  high  schools  of  Michigan,  from  their  adoxrtion  as 
feeders  of  the  university,  thus  forming  a  link  of  close  connection  between  it  and  the 
lower  schools,  gives  interest  to  the  following  discussion  of  their  status  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent  of  instruction : 

OPPOSITION  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

^  No  little  excitement  has  arisen  in  some  places  from  the  discussion  of  the  question 
ef  tbe  legality  of  public  high  schools.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  this  department 
formed  no  part  of^the  school-system  recognized  by  law  and  that  all  taxes  imposed  to 
laise  money  to  sustain  these  schools  were  illegal.  It  is  claimed  to  be  unjnst  to  sustain 
SQch  a  school.  The  law  contemplates  that  such  schools  should  be  self-supporting  by 
charge  of  tuition.  The  law  merely  provides  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  it  makes  no  provision  by  taxation  for  giving  instruction  beyond 
the  ordinary  English  branches,  and  the  school-boards  exceed  their  powers  in  providing 
for  hi^h  schools  at  public  expense. 

'It  18  also  contended  that  these  boards  have  no  right  to  employ  superintendents  and 
pay  them  from  the  public  money ;  that  they  had  not  only  created  the  office,  but  had 
transferred  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people  to  the  persoU  appointed  to  the 
ille^  office ;  and  that,  although  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of 
voting  a  local  tax  to  Rupport  a  primary  school,  yet  they  cannot  give  authority  to  vote 
BQfh  tax  for  high  schools.  These  two  sections,  it  is  said,  require  tbe  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools  defined  as  free  of  charge  for  tuition 
and  all  conducted  in  the  English  language.  Usage  has  never  required  higher  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  in  primary  schools  tnan  those  specified  in  instructions  to  county - 
saperintendents,  viz,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithme- 
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tic.  iDStrnotion  in  theee  branches  must  be  in  the  English  language  exclusively.  The 
legislature  has  imposed  all  other  education  on  the  university-fund.  The  income  from 
one  cannot  be  diverted  to  perform  the  work  of  the  other  without  a  breach  of  faith,  to 
the  United  States,  pledged  before  the  State  became  the  custodian  of  the  fund.'' 

The  superintendent  gives  this  full  statement  of  the  views  held  by  not  a  few  citizens  of 
the  State  and  the  ground  of  the  opinion  expressed,  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
might  be  called  to  the  subiect  and  that  it  might  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  ground  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  high  schools  as  now  established  and  maintained.  ^'  If  these 
statements/'  it  is  remarked,  *'were  mere  rumors  or  complaints  made  by  thoughtless 
men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tax  they  had  to  pay,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  least  notice :  but  since  they  come  from  men  of  character  and  standing,  who  have 
a  reputation  as  lawyers  and  who  profess  to  have  given  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, it  is  deemed  best  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject.  If  the 
legislature  has  no  power  to  authorize  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  high-school- 
departments  in  the  graded  schools,  it  is  time  that  the  fact  should  be  Known,  that  the 
power  may  be  given." 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

,  There  are  only  6  high  schools  and  academies  from  which  returns  have  been  received ; 
these  report  an  aggregate  of  30  instructors — 9  gentlemen  and  21  ladies — and  855 
pupils — 358  boys  and  497  ^irls — in  attendance ;  195  of  the  pupils  are  preparing  for  col- 
lege and  48  for  the  scientific  course  in  college.  These  schools  all  report  libraries  ex- 
cept one,  the  number  of  volumes  ranging  from  1,000  to  3,227 ;  4  are  under  denominational 
control,  namely,  two  Catholic,  1  Episcopalian,  and  I  Methodist,  the  remaining  two 
being  public  high  schools. 

The  liigh  school  at  Ann  Arbor  is  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  university,  and  has, 
with  8  instructors — 4  of  either  sex — 305  pupils — 181  young  men  and  124  young  women  ; 
49  of  these  are  in  the  classic  course,  and  75  study  Latin,  and  42  are  in  the  scicDtific 
course ;  165  are  preparing  for  college  and  42  for  the  scientific  course  in  college ;  34 
have  entered  college  from  the  school  since  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  15  others  who  completed  the  course  but  did  not  enter  college.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  school  352  students  have  graduated,  140  of  whom  have  entered 
college. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  as  a  part  of  the  pubMc  educational  system  of  the  State, 
aims  to  complete  the  work  which  is  begun  in  the  public  schools  by  furnishing  facilities 
for  liberal  eaucation  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for  extended  professional 
study  of  medicine  and  law.  Its  pupils  in  1871-72  numbered  1,224 ;  in  1872-73,  1,163. 
The  graduates  of  the  Michigan  bigb  schools  are  received  into  the  university  without 
examination,  when,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  inspection,  the  faculty  approve 
the  work  of  any  school  and  the  candidates  for  admission  present  evidence  of  having 
pursued  with  success  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  freshman-cluss.  The  nunober 
admitted  thus  from  the  high  schools  in  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  (1871-72)  was 
50,  and  these  are  said,  in  the  president's  report,  to  have  stood  at  least  as  well  as  any 
others  the  first  tests  of  study,  and  in  some  things  to  have  gone  beyond  their  fellows, 
while  the  effect  of  their  admission  has  been  stimulant  and  healthful  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  schools  from  which  they  came.  The  report  for  lti72-73  is  essentially  the 
same.* 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  president  of  the  university  says,  iu  his  report  for  1873 :  "  The  history  of  our 
work  during  the  past  year  has  only  deepened  the  impression  made  during  the  two 
preceding  years  of  the  entire  practicability  of  co-operative  collegiate  and  professional 
education  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  schools.  If  any  have  cherished  a  fear  that  the 
admission  of  women  would  tend  to  reduce  the  standard  of  work  in  the  university,  their 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 

*  The  language  of  President  Angell  here  is :  "  We  have  now  finished  our  second  year's  trial  of  receiv- 
ing, without  examination,  the  graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  faculty,  and  I  think  there  la  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  faculty  concerning  its  salutary  effect. 
We  have  suffered  no  embarrassment  from  this  course  iu  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  proparatioa  of  oar 
f^shmen.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  approved  schools  evidently  feel  the  respooaibUiij 
of  being  made  virtually  examiners  for  admission  to  the  university,  and  thus  becoming  thoroogbly 
identified  with  us.  The  visits  of  our  committees  keep  us  constantly  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
schools  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  superintendents,  furnish  a  valuable  help  and  stimulaa. 
The  faculty,  after  examination,  voted  to  receive  for  the  coming  year  from  the  following  schools :  Detroit, 
Flinty  Pontiac,  Jackson.  Adriau,  Cold  Water,  Grand  Rapida,  Ypsilanti,  and  Ann  Arlwr.  Other  schools 
in  the  State  will  prob  ibly  next  ye^w  be  organized  on  a  salflciently  broad  basis  to  be  placed  on  the  aamo 
footing.  We  are  certainly  approximating  towards  a  more  substantial  unity  in  our  public  system  of  edu- 
cation than  any  other  State  iu  the  Uuion." 
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steadily  increasing  tbe  requirements  for  admission*  and  broadening  the  range  of  studies. 
And  certainly  tbe  women  experienoed  no  sncb  difficulty  in  acquiring  tbe  studies  as- 
signed in  tbe  regular  curriculum  as  to  call  for  any  modification  of  tbe  course  on  tbeir 
account.  Their  record  is  as  creditable  in  all  branches  as  that  of  tbe  other  sex.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  evidence  that  tbeir  success  in  tbeir  intellectual  pursuits  is  purchased  at 
tbe  expense  of  health.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  doubt  whether  the  same  number  of  young 
women  in  any  other  pursuit  in  life  have  been  in  better  health  during  the  year."  In 
tbe  college-year  of  1873-74,  87  women  students  entered  the  university,  51  taking  tbe 
academic,  4  the  law.  and  32  the  medical  course,  the  restriction  on  their  entrance  in 
tbis  last  department  having  been  removed  and  a  course  of  study  provided  for  them 
eepftfate  from  that  for  males,  but  in  all  respects  equal  to  it. 

A  krge  new  building  for  the  university,  costing  $125,000  and  uniting  the  two  built 
in  1841  and  1848.  has  been  completed  and  occupied  during  tbe  year  1873.  With  tbis 
addition  to  its  means  of  operation,  with  libraries  now  numbering  over  30,000  volumes, 
with  a  museum  embracing  upwards  of  100,000.  specimens,  and  with  a  faculty  of  large 
extent  and  proved  ability,  its  influence  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and  especially  upon  tbe  public  schools — with  which  it  is  now  intimately  linked — can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  steadily  improving  one. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  ball,  November  5, 1873,  Regent  Willard  said :  *^  That 
vbich  gives  special  significance  to  the  expenditures  for  its  completion  is  tbe  fact  that 
the  erection  of  this  building  signalizes  the  first  complete  union  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  State.  Tbis  is  the  fir^t  building  on  the  university-grounds  built  from 
foods  furnished  by  the  people  of  Michigan.  In  providing  tbe  other  buildings  and  con- 
docting  the  university  onward  in  its  course  of  usefulness,  the  State  has  hitherto  acted 
lonely  the  part  of  an  agent  or  trustee.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  endowment  and  the  State  has  been  its  steward  in  tbe  management  of  the 
means  supplied.*' 

D.  Bethune  Duffield,  esq.,  on  the  same  occasion,  said :  "  This  university,  in  all  its 
departments  and  schools,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  school-system  as  the  humblest  red 
Koool-honse  in  the  State.  Without  the  university  and  the  inspiration  it  imparts,  the 
schools  would  ere  long  become  languid,  and  without  the  schools  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  balls  of  the  university  would  be  solitary.'' 

Tbe  main  address  of  tbe  occasion  was  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  University. 
It  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  tbe  proposition  that  provision  for  tbe  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  superior  instruction  must  be  made  by  State- 
aod  national  governments.    It  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  scholarly  and  able  speech. 

Respecting  the  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  Michigan,  statistical  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  the  appended  table. 

Adrian  has  added  two  new  professors  to  its  faculty  and  reports  its  clear  assets — ad- 
ditional to  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus— $160,000.  A  musical  department  here 
is  said  to  be  proving  a  success. 

Albion,  besides  forming  a  Qreek  and  Latin  scientific  course,  additional  to  its  previ- 
003  Greek-scientific  and  Latin-scientific  separate  courses,  has,  through  tbe  generous 
^orts  of  Mr.  David  Preston,  of  Detroit,  added  $110,000  to  its  endowment. 

HiUsdale,  with  two  new  professors  in  the  college,  as  well  as  a  new  lecturer  in  the 
theologic  department,  has  also  increased  its  endowment  by  $35,000  and  counts  over 
600  pnpils  in  its  different  schools.  This  college  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  by 
fire  Its  principal  building  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1874. 

Hope  has  perfected  arrangements  for  opening  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  college. 

Kalamazoo  has  put  a  new  professor  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  received  an  addi- 
tion of  $2,500  to  its  funds. 

OUvet,  offering  equal  advantages  to  students  of  either  sex,  has  considerably  in- 
creased its  library  and  has  some  prospect  of  discharging  its  indebtedness  and  adding 
tlOO^OOO  of  endowment  to  its  funds. 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  only  for  the  superior  education  of  young  ladies,  the  Young  La- 
dies' Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Monroe  and  Michigan  Female  Seminary  at 
Kalamazoo,  have  reported  their  statistics  for  tbe  last  year.  Tbe  aggregate  attendance 
'W'as  171,  of  whom  22  were  in  preparatory  studies,  with  16  professors  and  instructors, 
all  bot  one  of  them  ladies.  In  the  fresbman-year  tbere  were  50  pupils ;  in  the  sopho- 
niore,  41;  in  the  junior,  20;  and  in  tbe  senior,  17.  Nine  were  in  special  or  partial 
coorses  and  12  in  post-graduate-studies.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  French  and  German,  are  taught  in  both  seminaries,  while  in  that  at  Monroe 

*Fo^exAQjple,  there  have  been  inetitated  the  followiog  additional  reqnirements  for  admission  to  the 
^Msic  conine  in  1874:  in  English,  the  chapters  In  Hart's  Khetorio,  on  punctuation  and  the  use  of  cap- 
luls.  proof-readin£,  and  tbe  study  of  tbe  English  language;  in  Latin,  the  last  six  books  of  tbe  ^neidt 
JO  Greek,  as  iotroouctory  to  the  fnir  study  of  the  langimge,  tbe  first  three  books  of  Smith's  History  of 
^teeoe,  not  including  tbe  chapters  on  literature  and  art. 
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Italian  is  added.  This  reports  a  chemio  laboratory,  a  philosophic  cabinet,  aad  a 
natnral-history-museum.  The  seminary  at  Kalamazoo  has  a  small  natnral-iusAory- 
mosenm ;  both  have  gymnasinms  and  bbraries  of  1,200  and  500  volomes,  respectiy^j. 

StaHsiical  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 


Names  of  univeraity  and 
coilegei. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Hillidale  College... 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College, 
llichigan  University 
OUvet  College 


No.  of 
•tndentt. 


Corporate  property,  Sec 


atg 


$7,750 
290,994 
240,000 


180.000 
443.000 
83,000 


lil 


$35,000 
83,365 

120,000 
30,000 

100,000 


$100,000 
207,609 
120,000 
60.000 
80,000 


70.000 


II 


$60,000 
168,035 
100,009 
50,000 
60,000 


65,000 


i4 

11 


$4,000 
8,221 

10.000 
3.500 


6,050 


11 

% 

i.« 

1 

$3,008 

4C0 

3.304 

1,500 

5,000 

4.  SCO 

7,000 

l,iM 

5,470 

2.250 

51,000 

•82.700 

4,000       5.000 


*  Geologic  iipeeimena  in  museum,  38,000 ;  botanic,  35^000 ;  zoologie,  24,000. 
6TATR  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  year  1871  -^2  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  steady  advaDceroent  in  all  departments 
of  this  institution.  It  has  been  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  make  tne  profes- 
sional work  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  scnool.  Special  instruction  was  given  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  teaching,  and  there 
having  been  a  deficiency  of  attention  to  the  ancient  languages  that  has  proved  a 
hinderance  to  graduates  securing  hish  positions  in  preparatory  schools,  the  course  of 
study  in  this  line  has  been  extended  so  that  those  who  complete  it  will  be  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  the  larger  union-  and  high  schools  and  prepare  students  for  college. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  the  normal  school,  both  graduates  and  under-gradnates, 
has  been  far  greater  than  could  possibly  be  supplied.  More  than  150  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  the  last  year,  including  the  graduates,  have  been  teaching  the  present 
year.  Most  gratifying  reports  have  been  received  of  the  work  done  by  them.  It  is 
believed  that  this  institution  was  never  exerting  a  wider  or  more  healthful  infioence 
over  the  schools  of  the  State  than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  large  increase  of 
pupils,  the  number  enrolled  up  to  December,  1872,  exceeding  the  entire  enrollment  of 
the  preceding  year.  Papils  are  not  received  for  less  than  an  entire  term,  and  the  board 
is  required  by  law  to  reject  every  candidate  who,  in  its  opinion,  "  wiU  not  make  an 
apt  and  good  teacher." 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  school  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1872,  was 
296,  of  whom  120  were  males  and  176  females.  Of  this  number,  84  were  free  pupils 
under  appointments  from  members  of  the  legislature.  The  graduates  in  1872  were  47, 
of  whom  12  had  pursued  a  classic  course  of  four  years,  10  a  course  of  modem  lan- 
guages for  the  same  time,  12  a  fnll  English  course  of  three  years,  and  13  a  commoo- 
school  English  course  of  two  years. 

Additions  to  the  laboratory  are  greatly  needed  and  the  library  is  represented  as 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  Books  of  reference  for  teachers  and 
pupils  are  greatly  needed,  for  many  subjects  are  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
their  use.  An  expenditure  of  $500  in  each  of  these  departments  would  greatly  increase 
their  interest  and  usefulness. 

THB  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  LANSING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Weekly  Post  writes  thus  of  a  visit  paid  this  institu- 
tion :  "  Passing  through  the  gateway  leading  to  the  ooUege-grunuds,  the  gates  being 
opened  and  closed  by  the  action  of  the  carriage- wheels,  we  went  on  through  a  well- 
condiiioned  lawn,  over  a  good  road,  winding  among  trees  that  had  been  reserved  from 
the  native  forest,  and  drove  to  the  building  especially  devoted  to  teaching  chemistry, 
where  I  found  Prof.  Kedzie,  with  his  class  before  him,  engaged  in  a  recitation  which 
was  only  interrupted  long  enough  to  glance  at  my  letter  of  introduction  and  thea 
continued  in  my  hearing.  Enough  remained  to  show  that  the  class  had  to  give  the 
closest  attention.  This  exercise  over,  we  were  invited  to  dinner  with  the  students. 
The  dinner  was  plain,  but  of  good  food  well  cooked,  and  the  large  room,  fnitiished 
with  the  short  tables  now  in  general  use  at  hotels,  was  well  filled  with  young  men 
and  a  few  ladies,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  order  and  dew)rnni. 
The  students  are  required  to  board  in  this  hall,  unless  special  permission  is  given  to 
board  elsewhere.    The  board  is  furnished  them  at  cost  and,  the  last  session,  wm  $3  per 
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wMk.  At  the  <M>eDiDg  of  each  tenn  each  student  pays  (20  as  an  advance  on  hoard, 
which  is  allowed  for  in  the  settlement  of  aoconnts  at  the  end  of  the  tenn.  In  addition^ 
to  thia  adyanoed  payment  of  $20,  a  student,  on  entering  collegCi  is  required  to  pay  a 
macricolation-fee  of  $5  and  every  term  $3.25  for  incidentals,  with  $1  for  room-rent— in 
all,  (29,85  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term.  Students  from  other  States  pay  $10- 
additional  per  term,  |20  for  the  year. 

''Students  receive  remuneration  for  thelahor  they  perform,  the  amount  paid  de- 
pending on  their  ahility  and  fidelity.  The  highest  wages  paid  have  heen  11^  cents  an 
tionr;  tne  lowest,  not  more  than  2  or  3  cents.  Lahor  is  not  required  on  Saturday,  but 
is  nsoally  furnished  if  applied  for,  and  is  estimated  at  a  higher  rate,  the  maximum 
being  12^  cents  per  hour.  •  •  •  The  general  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  young 
men  attracted  my  attention,  and  their  show  of  health  and  gentlemanly  conduct  im- 
pressed me  favorably.  I  learned  that  they  were  mostly  the  sons  of  farmers :  that  their 
ages  would  average  20  years ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  working  on  Saturaay  was  so' 
eagerly  seized  as  to  secure  them  last  year  |2,000  for  work  done  on  that  day. 

'*!  asked,  'What  has  become  of  your  graduates f  and  was  answered  that  2  died  in 
the  army  before  entering  into  business ;  that  31  were  farmers ;  5  teachers  in  colleges 
having  charge  of  farms,  one  of  these  being  professor  of  entomology  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College;  that  another  is  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity ;  2  students  in  animal  physiology ;  1  a  student  of  veterinary  science ;  1  a  stu- 
dent in  chemistry ;  1  a  manufacturer ;  3  engineers  and  surveyors ;  5  engaged  in  law ; 
4  merchants'  agents ;  1  a  clergyman,  but  president  of  a  farmer's  club  with  large  attend- 
ance ;  and  4  teachers  in  colleges.  One  student,  not  a  graduate,  was  made  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.'' 

The  land  still  held  by  this  institution,  171,074  acres,  with  the  endowment  already  in 
hand,  $207,500,  must  make  it  eventually  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  of  its  class  and  bring 
within  its  reach  most  noble  opportunities  for  influence.  During  the  year  past  it  ha» 
received  from  the  State  $.37,348  and  has  expended  for  new  buildings  $13,000;  for 
improvement  of  grounds,  buildings,  library,  and  apparatus,  $2,602.  It  now  numbers 
6  resident  professors,  with  4  other  instructors;  has  115  students  in  its  regular  course, 
with  25  in  a  partial  course  and  3  post  graduates  still  prosecuting  studies ;  renorts  an 
income  of  $11,038.61  from  productive  funds  and  $15,500  from  other  sources ;  and  counts 
2,800  volumes  in  its  library. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Seven  of  these  institutions— at  Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Hillsdale,  Jackson,  Kalama- 
zoo, and  Lansing — report  a  total  of  25  teachers  and  1,248  students.  One  other,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  makes  no  return  for  1873. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOGY. 
Tb«oV>fic  department,  Adrian  College*  . . . 

• 

TbeoU^  department.  Hillsdale  College... 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

lAWfdiool,  Univenityof  Michigan 

SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICI5E. 
Drtrofl  M«>dleal  CoUeee 

4 

4 

15 
5 
6 

10 

10 

331 

74 
357 
68 

143 

1,000 

(t) 
$20,000 

3,000 

$20,000 

MMUeal  department,  UniTertity  of  Michigan 
School  of  pharmacy,  UoiTdntlty  of  Michigan. 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIOCE. 

State  Anicnltoral  Ck>lleffe 

:307,500 

$207,500 

$11,039 

$15,500 

3,800 

♦  Not  yet  ftiUr  organized. 

t  Maintained  by  appropriation  of  funds  from  the  univeralty. 

]  Besides  171,074  acres  of  land. 
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MICHIGAN  INSTITUTION  FOB  DEAF  AND  DUBIB  AND  BUND. 

^he  troBtees  report,  in  tbeir  last  biennial,  the  uniform  ^ood  bealth  of  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils.  Out  of  171  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  and  48  blind,  makinp;  a  total  of 
219,  only  one  bad  been  lost  by  sickness,  and  tbat  a  case  of  probable  inherited  disease. 

The  school  is  said  to  have  maintained  its  well-established  reputation  for  thorough- 
ness  in  all  its  departments,  both  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  having  made  remarkable 
and  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  studies  pursued.  One  of  the  examining 
committee  represents  the  annual  examination  as  creditable  in  a  high  dcjgree  to  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils^  nearly  if  not  quite  equaling  similar  examinations  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Training  in  mechanic  occupations,  such  as  type-setting,  printing,  shoe- 
making,  and  cabinet-making,  has  gone  along  with  the  drill  in  other  studies,  and  has 
produ(^  a  considerable  saving  to  the  institution  fh)m  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
so  many  hands ;  has  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  pupils,  and 
has  fitted  many  of  them  to  be  helpers  to  their  parents  instead  of  being  a  burden  and  a 
•care.  The  cabinet-shop  has  not  only  cleared  its  expenses,  but  $1,274  more.  The  shoe- 
shop  has  come  within  $333.71  of  meeting  every  expense.  The  sewing  of  about  50  deaf 
.and  dumb  girls  for  three  hours  each  day  has  secured  several  hnndrod  dollars  for  the 
increase  of  the  library.  And  these  healthful  industries  have  quickened  the  minds  and 
animated  the  spirits  of  the  ones  engaged,  exercising  their  faculties  in  practical  direc- 
tions and  giving  them  the  encouragement  of  feeling  that  they  were  taking  steps 
towards  self-support. 

The  school-course  has  been  extended  one  year,  and  further  extension  of  it  is  pro- 
posed and  probable. 

PROPOSED  CIIANGES  IN  SCHOOL-LAW. 

A  constitutional  convention  held  in  Lansing,  1873,  recommended  the  following 
<>hanges  in  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  respecting  education :  (1)  That  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  a  member  of  the  boards  of  all  State  educatioDal 
institutions,  including  the  reform-school.  (2)  That  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
university  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  regents,  thus  removing  it  from  exposure  to 
the  legislative  interference  which  has  sometimes  proved  embarrassing.  (3)  That  the 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library  in  each 
township  and  of  at  least  one  in  each  city.  (4)  That  women  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  county-superintendent  and  other  school-offices. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Seventeen  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was 
75.  A  greatly  increased  interest  was  manifested  on  the  pa^t  of  the  teachers  and  the 
results  of  the  meetings  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  district-libraries  is  108,281 ;  in  town-libraries 
49,744— total,  158,025.  The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  books,  by  districts, 
isf  11,287.86 ;  by  towns,  $4,244.83.  The  amount  votedfrom  the  two-mill-tax  for  this  par- 
pose  is  $2,069.63;  from  fines,  $20,323.77,  or  $6,860.71  more  than  was  used  as  the  law  re- 
quires. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  is  scarcely  more  than  in  1864.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  library-fund  proved  a  death-blow  to  the  town- 
ship- and  district-libraries.  If  this  could  have  been  continued,  although  it  was  a  small 
allowance  for  so  important  a  purpose,  there  would  now  be  thousands  of  libraries  of  well- 
selected  books,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  many  of  the  youth  now  desti- 
tute of  suitable  reading-matter,  and  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  their  influence 
would  be  seen  and  felt.  A  taste  for  good  reading  cannot  be  acquired  without  books. 
Create  the  library  and  the  taste  will  very  soon  be  formed.  Good  school-libraries  are 
oonsidered  an  important  part  of  the  common-school-system — ^almost  an  essential  one. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Hon.  D.  B.  Brioos,  Stau-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lanting, 

COUNTT-SUPERIin'EKDENTS. 


Coon^. 


Name. 


Po8t<offic6. 


AUe^an 

Antrim .......... 

Barry 

B»y 

B«nzto 

Berrien 

Brttaeh 

Callioan 

Caas 

i;baxieTotz 

Cheboygan 

Clinton 

Eaton , 

Oeneaee 

Orand  Travena. 

Oratiot 

HlUtdale 

Honghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

losoo 

Isabella 

Jackaon 

Kalamasoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 


Lapeer...... 

Leelanaw... 
Lenawee.... 
Livingston.. 
Macomb  .... 
Manistee... 
Marquette... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe  ...., 
Montcalm... 
Muskegon.., 
Newaygo.... 
Oakland.... 

Oeeana 

Osceola ..... 

Ottawa 

Saginaw.... 
St.  Joseph.. 
St.  Clair  ... 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee.. 
Toseola.  ... 
Van  Bnren  .. 
Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 


Edgar  S.  Linsley 

Cyras  N.  Cutter 

Theo.  B.  Diamond 

Arch.  L.  Cumming 

Arthur  T.  Case 

E.  L.  K<Dgsland 

Milo  D.  Campbell 

Bortraod  F.  Welch 

SamuelJohnson 

John  L.  Dixon 

Arthur  BLGerow 

Edward  Psjrne 

Darius  R.  Shoop , 

Cornelius  A.  Oower 

ElishaP.  Ladd 

Oiles  T.Brown 

Charles  R.  Coryell 

Thomas  L.  Cbadbonme. . 

Charles  B.  CottreU 

Elmer  D.  North 

WilberH.  Moon 

O.  E.  McCutcheon 

Charles  O.  Cnrti« 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

B.  O.  H^l 

George  A.  Ranney 

John  Power 

De  Witt  C.  Davenport... 

James  H.  Vincent 

Salmon  S.  Steele 

Edson  G.  Walker 

WilUamBall 

Spencer  B.  Russell 

JohnW.  Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

Lucius  E.  Hewley 

Lewis  G.  Palmer 

Tyson  Smith 

Elam  Wlllard 

E.  Heni^Crowell 

Edwin  Thatcher 

Jos.  W.  Carpenter 

Johnson  A.  Corbin 

Seth  Edson 

Marcus  A.  Lafler 

Charles  L.  Fasset 

•Tohn  S.  GkKKlman 

John  W.  Beardslee 

Miles  H.  Carleton 

Paden  Maoklem 

Es.  J.  Cook 

John  Q.  A.  Bnrrington... 

Henry  S.  Williams 

George  8.  Wheeler 

George  C.  GK>rdon 

Clark  L.  Frazier 


Allegan. 

Atwood. 

Prairieville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Quinoy. 

Marshall. 

Dowagiao. 

Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan. 

Duplain. 

Bellevue. 

FUnt. 

Old  Mission. 

Ithaca. 

Joneeville. 

PorUge. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Fallassburg. 

Au  Sable. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Copper  Harbor 

Baldwin. 

Lapeer. 

North  Port. 

Palmyra. 

Hamburg. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Pleasanton. 

Marquette. 

Riverton. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Ravenna. 

Croton. 

Pontiac 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Grand  Haven. 

East  Saginaw. 

Constantino. 

Marine  City. 

Forester. 

Owosso. 

Worth. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Redford. 

Clam  Lake. 
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iniNNESOTA. 

f Prom  iho  ivport  of  lion.  U.  B.  WiUon,  State-snperintend^ot  of  lastrnclion,  for  the  i»clioIa»tic 

September  30, 1672.] 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS." 


year  eadt4. 


1871. 


U79L 


8CU00L-PUKD. 


Permanent  school-fund,  November  30, 1872 

Amount  received  from  school-fundi  in  1871 

1872 

Deoreaie  for  the  year 

Amount  apportioned  from  permanent  school-fuad  In  1871 ., 

1872.. 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Amount  received  from  taxe«  voted  by  dltftrictji  in  1871 

1872..... 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Amount  expended  for  school-purpoties  in  1871 

1872 

Deorease  for  the  year 

Amount  in  school-disirict-treasnrieB,  September  30, 1872.... 
Orders  unpaid  at  the  dose  of  the  school-year  1872 


8CH00L-P0PUr.ATI0y. 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  in  1871.... 

1872.... 
Increase  for  the  year 


SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  different  persons  attending  school  In  1871  . 

1872. 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  not  attending  Hchoolinl871 

1872 

Increane  for  the  year 

Percent  of  non-attendance  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  attending  winter-schools  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  number  auending  winter-schools  in  1871 

1872 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  attending  sumimer-Bchools  in  1871 

1672 


Increase  for  the  year 

Average  number  attending  summer-schools  in  1871  . 

1872  . 


Increase  for  the  year 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  WA0E3. 


$3012,995  68 
272.874  45 


1C3.555  35 
102,264  00 


655.967  (.8 
631,459  31 


1.011,656  64 
990,936  06 


•CHOOl'fROrKRTT. 


Number  of  »choo1'bi>u#e«  in  tho  8»t»t»*  in  t:*71 . 
Incroa**  ftv  thr  yrw  


148,726  68 
500,559  88 


168.745 
180,020 


113,163 
120,352 


53,480 
59,668 


85,012 
91,795 


55.055 
62,046 


72,495 
77,733 


46,3^9 
48,665  I 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  1871 1,482 

1872 1,656 

Increase  for  the  vear ] 

Number  of  female  trachcr*  in  1J*7 1 2,903 

1872 1  3,056 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  wagv«  of  male  te^icherv  per  wonih  in  1571 

15=^ , 

I>ecreaM>  fV^r  the  vear ' 

Average  wu^«  of  ti-mtue  loacbora  per  month  In  )?7! i 

lf^.2 1 

Decrease  ftw  th«»  jnMir ., 

Amount  p<ud  mi  teachow*  wai:*^  la  1^'7^ t       $540,388  12 

ItM '        $517,948  09 

Increase  fbr  the  rear ' 


*l    - 


$37  68 
$37  39 


$95  51 
$24  57 


S.310 
2.470 


$2,773,096  11 

30,121  23 

1,291  35 

24,507  77 

90,730  56 


11,S7S 

6,369 
6.188 
1 
6,783 
6.991 
5,238 
2.233 

1T4 

1S3 

$0  29 

$0  94 

$7,559  97 
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Valua  of  the  Khool-bonset  in  the  State  in  1871 . . 

1673.. 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  school- hooieH  bnilt  in  1871 

1873 

Increase  for  the  year 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Knmber  of  organized  counties  in  the  State  in  1871... 

1873... 

Increase  for  the  year 

Knmber  of  connties  making  school-reports  in  1871.. 

1873., 

Increase  for  the  year. 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State  in  1871 

1873 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  districU  reporting  in  1871 

1873 

Inerease  for  the  year 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting  in  1871 

1873 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  winter-schools  in  1871.. 

1873 


Increase  for  the  rear. . 
Aggregate  length  of  winter-schools,  in  months,  in  1871  . . 

.    Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  summer-schools  in  1871 

iri3 

Increase  for  the  year 

Aggregate  length  of  summer-schools,  in  months,  in  1871 . 

1873  . 
Increase  for  the  year 


1871. 


li: 


,756^133  03 
,783,336  43 


833 

339 


58 


54 


3.733 
8,933 


3,648 
3.836 


8,331 
2,354 


7,346 
8,249 


3.164 
8,356 


6,931 
7.834 


1673. 


$35,193  40 
9 


801 
190 
11 
133 
903 
194 


*  The  retuhis  for  1873  m^y  be  found  in  statistical  tables  I  and  II. 
THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-8VSTEM. 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  work  of  the  schools  within  the  past  vear. 
The  present  system,  as  yet  impertectly  developed,  owing  mainly  to  the  youth  of  the 
State,  is  gradually  unfolding  itself,  and,  as  more  tangible  results  follow,  errors  are  cor- 
rected, improvements  made,  and  a  better  confidence  established. 

The  Minnesota  system  of  common  schools  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  American  ideal 
of  what  public  education  should  be :  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State.  The 
purpose  IS  to  give  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  instruction ;  to  improve  the  meth- 
ods ;  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching ;  in  a  word,  to  make  the  common  schools — 
the  schools  of  the  people — so  thoroughly  attractive  and  useful  as  to  secure  the  support 
of  all  who  are  entitled  to  their  benehts. 

The  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  with  the 
school-work  during  the  past  year  and  the  apparent  purpose  not  to  be  outdone  by  sis- 
ter-States in  the  meritorious  effort  to  make  the  school-buildings  equal  to  the  necessity 
for  them  encourage  the  belief  that  the  school-system  accords  with  public  sentiment 
and  is  an  expression  of  the  public  will. 

As  one  result  of  the  interest  manifested  throughout  the  country  in  the  improvement 
and  perfecting  of  the  public  schools,  the  teachers  employed  possess  better  educational 
and  other  quiuifications,  and  with  these  improved  talents  demand  higher  compensation. 
Teaching  is  becoming  more  permanent,  requiring  natural  ability,  study,  and  prepara- 
tion. Thought  is  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  mere  mechanic  routine  in  teaching. 
Work  is  being  performed  by  those  who  love  it;  pupils  are  instructed,  not  simply  ques- 
tioned ;  lessons  are  relieved  of  their  asperities  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  age  and 
capacities  of  the  learners ;  labor  is  lightened ;  mental  powers  are  strengthened,  and 
there  is  less  unnecessary  strain  upon  the  delicate  organization  of  children. 

Another  result  of  the  public  interest  in  schools  is  marked  in  the  new  buildings  erected 
for  school-purposes.  In  the  older  counties  the  log  school-houses  and  frame  shanties  are 
fast  disappearing  and  substantial  and  commodious  structures  are  taking  their  places. 
Manv  of  these  are  furnished  after  the  approved  modes,  with  outline-maps,  globes,  and 
all  the  modem  improvements  in  the  way  of  school-room-conveniences. 

The  demand  for  a  higher  school-standard  is  also  evidenced  in  the  feat  that,  of  2,74(j^ 
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teachers  who  were  examined,  345  failed  to  obtain  license  to  teach  ibr  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary scholarship.*  The  coanty-superintendents  are  becoming  more  rigid  in  their  ex- 
aminations, both  with  regard  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods 
of  imparting  instruction. 

OBUGATORY  EDUCATION. 

Of  this,  the  superintendent  says :  '*  However  men  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
'  best  plan  of  preventing  absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants,  all  are  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  to  cure  this  almost  universal  evil.  Laws  compelling  at- 
tendance at  school  of  children  between  certain  ages  have  been  adopted  in  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  California  and  laws  regulating  the  school-attendance  of 
children  of  certain  ages  who  are  employed  in  manufactories  have  been  enacted  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  It  is  believed  that  these  laws  work  well — are  sustained 
and  give  satisfaction.  In  many  of  the  European  states  compulsory  educational  laws 
are  i^opted  and  enforced.  The  fact  that  compulsion  works  well  under  a  monarchic 
government  is  indeed  no  evidence  that  it  is  adapted  to  a  government  where  all  power 
is  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  if  the  principle  we  so  often  hear  re- 
iterated be  a  true  one,  that  the  safety  and  preservation  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment lie  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  if  it  be  also  true  that  the 
power  of  the  government  can  come  iuto  the  home  of  tne  citizen  and  take  thence  the 
father,  son,  husband,  and  brother  iu  order  to  preserve  that  government  when  in  dan- 
ger or  peril,  the  same  power  can  come  into  the  family-circle  and  force  the  citizen  to 
educate  his  children,  in  order  that  they  may  become  qualified  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  state  aud  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  state  when  assailed  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  foes." 

There  was  a  compulsory  law  passed  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1871.  State-Su- 
perintendent Hosford  says  of  its  workings :  *  I  do  not  remember  that  any  law  bearing 
upon  the  school-interests  of  the  State  was  ever  received  with  such  universal  favor  as 
this  one.  The  press,  without  distinction  of  party,  very  generally  commend  it  aud 
very  few  of  the  people  were  heard  to  speak  against  it.' 

**  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  necessity,  in  a  government  established  upon  a  basis  like 
our  own,  of  universal  education,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Legislature  ou^ht  to 
incorporate  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  into  our  school-system  in  this  and 
every  State  in  the  Union.  There  are  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. Those  who  own  the  property  of  the  State  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  alike.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  enjov  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools  supported  by  the  tax-fand.  The  question  arises.  Shall  the  in- 
temperate, the  indolent,  the  thriftless,  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State  and  yet  receive  its  protection  and  enjoy  its  privileges,  being  in  a  minority, 
be  allowed  to  transmit  their  ignorance  through  their  cuildreu,  prevent  the  successful 
operation  of  the  law,  and  thus  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  a  question  so 
interwoven  with  our  higher  interests  and  our  very  existence  as  a  free  State  t  The 
priceless  boon  of  a  free  school  is  of  incalculably  more  importance  to  the  non-tax-payers 
than  to  any  other  class;  for  the  property-holders  will,  as  a  class,  educate  their  children 
under  any  financial  system.  Now,  if  the  State,  for  high,  social,  moral,  and  political 
reasons,  can  justly  coerce  the  property-holders  and  employers  into  the  support  of  uni- 
versal free  education ;  if  it  can  regulate  the  labor-department  iu  our  manufacturing* 
establishments  bv  a  stringent  law,  can  it  not — yea,  ought  it  not— for  every  reason,  to 
insist  that  the  children,  in  whose  interest  the  factory-law  was  passed  and  for  whom 
such  ample  provision  is  made,  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  opportunities  ot 
instruction  f" 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Blanks  were  sent  to  all  the  county-superintendents  upon  which  to  return  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  private  schools  of  the  various  grades.  It  is  thus  shown  that  there  were 
4,285  pupils,  in  the  schools  reported,  who  did  not  attend  any  public  school  during  the 
year.  Add  this  number  to  the  120,3)52,  the  number  of  persons  reported  as  having  been 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  within  the  past  year,  and  we  have  124,637.  By  a  calcu- 
lation based  upon  the  census-returns,  showing  the  population  of  Minnesota  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  74^  per  cent,  of  this  class  were  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  age  when  the  largest  proportion  of  the  schoolable  population  cease  to 
attend  the  common  schools.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, we  find  7^  per  cent,  of  180,020, 
the  entire  schoolable  population,  to  be  134.115.  From  this  number  deduct  124,637,  the 
aggregate  number  enrolled  iu  both  the  puulic  and  private  schools  of  the  State  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  have  but  9,478,  or  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
State  under  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  enrolled  in  some  school  within  the  3rear. 

This  is  certainly  a  fair  snowing  and  may  challenge  any  State  to  exhibit  a  better  one. 

*  The  tabular  statement  differs  fhnn  the  saperintendent's  report,  giving  3,179  as  the  total  number  ex- 
amined and  the  number  rejected  as  368. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  yarions  reports  from  the  BnperiDtendeDts  of  city  graded  schools  seem  to  show 
that  the  erade  of  the  high  schools  is  coDstantly  advancing.  The  course  of  stndy 
seems  to  be  thorough,  embracing  higher  mathematics  and  the  languages,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  pdpils  for  admission  to  the  State  University.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  normal  instruction,  written  examinations  are  a  regular  exercise,  and, 
in  8ome  of  the  schools,  a  part  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  practical  composition. 

The  Red  Wing  Collegiate  Institute  seems  to  be  a  private  high  school,  for  both  board- 
ers and  day-pupils.  The  building  is  large,  convenient,  and  well  furnished  with  educa- 
tional and  physical  appliances ;  and  moral  training  is  not  forgotten. 

The  reports  of  the  county-superintendents  indicate  a  marked  progress  in  nearly 
every  respect  in  the  class  of  schools  here  indicated. 

Eleven  private  institutions  for  secondary  training,  additional  to  those  referred  to  by 
the  superintendent,  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,302  pupils — 642  young  ladies 
and  660  young  gentlemen.  Of  these,  304  are  engaged  in  classic  studies,  while  568  are 
pursuing  moaern  languages ;  76  are  specitlcally  stated  as  preparing  for  college  and  45 
for  a  scientific  course.  In  6  of  these  schools  drawing  is  taught;  in  8,  music  ;  6  have 
libraries  ranging  in  extent  from  208  to  875  volumes :  2  schools  are  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  young  ladies,  while  the  remainder  are  for  both  sexes ;  4  are  sustained  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  3  by  the  Episcopal,  and  4  are  unsectarian. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  BHNNESOTA. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  report  of  the  president,  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works,  mostly  presented. 

Tuition  is  still  free  in  all  departments,  tho  (»nly  university-charge  upon  students 
being  a  small  one  of  $6  per  year,  to  cover  incidental  expenses. 

Boarding  and  lodging  are  obtained  with  some  difficulty.  Some  thirty  young  men 
have  been  sheltered  in  the  building,  mostly  in  the  basement-rooms.  Sixteen  others 
have  been  lodged  in  the  handsome  structure  erected  by  the  honorable  president  of  the 
board  of  regents  at  his  own  expense.  To  a  boarding-club,  composed  of  the  young  men 
so  lodged,  has  been  given  the  use  of  some  basement-rooms  and  furniture.  .The  cost  of 
board  in  this  club  at  no  time  exceeded  $2  per  week.  But  for  these  arrangements  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the  most  promising  students  to  attend. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  young^  liulies.  It  is  thought 
probable  that,  tfutil  such  time  as  suitable  homes  can  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost 
for  lady  students  in  the  neighborhood,  the  proportionate  number  attending  will  continue 
to  decrease.  The  president  expresses  the  hope  that  private  or  associated  benevolence 
will  at  no  distant,  day  find  a  noble  field  in  firoviding  comfortable  homes  for  students  of 
both  the  sexes  desiring  to  receive  the  free  instruction  of  the  university. 

The  examinations  have  been  unusually  rigorous,  and  of  the  122  candidates  for  ad- 
mission 20  failed  to  pass  and  27  were  admitted  with  conditions. 

An  act  was  passecl  by  the  legislature  of  1872,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  geo- 
logical and  natural -history  survey  of  the  State,  and  to  intrust  the  same  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury  obliged  the  legislature  to  restrict  the  annual  appropriation  for  these  surveys 
to  the  sum  of  $1,000.  The  board  of  regents  will  at  once  proceed  to  so  expend  this 
sum  as  to  assure  the  legislators  that  the  larger  appropriations  hereafter  to  be  made 
will  be  wisely  uned.  The  possible  benefits  of  these  surveys  to  the  State  no  one  can 
foretell,  the  incidental  advantages  certain  to  accrue  to  the  university  are  obvious. 
The  collections  of  natural  history  contemplated  by  the  law  will  form  a  valuable  means 
of  illustrating  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences ;  men  of  science  and  others  interested 
in  the  physical  character  of  the  State  will  be  attracted  to  the  institution,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  operations  are  carried  on  at  the  university  will  prove  a  sharp  stimulus  to 
scientific  invest i^tion.  In  conclusion, the  president  says  of  the  university:  "Having 
but  few  things,  it  wants  almost  everything — that  is,  iif  the  State  wants  a  university 
indeed.  Every  genuine  university  is  a  growth.  It  is  for  the  good  people  of  Minne- 
sota to  say,  through  their  representatives,  whether  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose 
corporate  existence  was  coeval  with  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  under  hard  con- 
ditions, have  a  tedious,  stinted,  unshapely  development,  or  whether,  enriched  and 
stimulated  by  generous  cultivation,  it  shall  rapidly  but  healthfully  attain  to  noble  and 
full  proportions." 

In  the  report  of  the  board  of  regents  it  is  stated  that  an  agricultural  farm  Is  con- 
nected with  the  university  and  that  the  chair  of  chemistry  has  been  temporarily  com- 
bineil  with  that  of  agriculture.  The  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  was  to  be 
opened  in  January,  1873,  and  the  survey  is  already  far  advanced.  The  college  of  the 
mechanic  arts  was  also  to  open  in  January,  and  so  the  university  to  begin  the  year 
with  all  the  classes  of  a  regular  American  college.  New  departments  are  contem- 
plated when  tho  buildings  shall  have  been  eulargea  and  multiplied. 
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Five  buDdred  models  from  the  Patent-Office  in  Washington  have  been  added  to  the 
museum  and  a  collection  of  marine  specimens  has  been  purchased. 

CARLETOX  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  already  ranking  itself  among  the  first  educational  forces  of  the  Stat«. 
Its  faculty  is  steadily  increasing  with  its  endowment.  Its  course  of  study  shows  that 
it  aims  at  the  eastern  standard ;  and,  that  it  may  realize  its  object,  it  has  given  three 
full  years  to  its  preparatory  course,  thereby  placing  its  requisites  for  admission  fhUy 
up  to  those  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  country  and  also  introducing  additional 
studies.  A  fourth  year  is  added  to  its  English  course,  giving  greater  prominence  to 
book-keeping  and  the  modern  languages,  as  well  as  to  the  sciences. 

A  new  stone  building  has  been  nnisued  within  the  ipsst  year  and  is  now  occupied. 
The  first  and  second  stories  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  chapel,  library  and  cab- 
inet, lecture  and  recitation-rooms,  and  the  third  to  dormitories.  The  boarding-depart- 
ment has  been  brought  into  closer  relations  to  the  college-authorities.  The  effect  of 
these  and  other  improvements  is  seen  in  the  greatly-increased  attendance  of  pupils. 

Though  aiming  to  be  thoroughly  Christian  in  its  character,  the  college  is  under  no 
ecclesiastic  control  and  is  not  sectarian  in  its  methods  or  influences.  Its  privileges  are 
offered  to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  race,  nationality,  or  denominational  preferences. 
All  departments  are  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Ladies  reside  with  their  teach- 
ers in  the  ladies'  hall,  but  both  sexes  meet  in  all  general  exercises,  are  instructed  in 
the  same  classes,  eujoY  the  same  privileges,  and  may  take  the  same  degrees. 

8T.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  is  delightfully  located,  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  ample  and  commodious,  and  the  number  of  its  students  increasing. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden  in  the  institution,  and  a  student  wishing  to  abide  by 
this  habit  is  not  tolerated. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  at  Faribault,  is  the  only  college  or  school  exclusively  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  reporting  from  this  State.  It  has,  with  11  professors 
and  instructors— 2  gentlemen  and  9  ladies — an  attendance  of  104  pupils.  Music — 
both  vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught.  The 
institution  has  a  natural-hlstory-musenm  and  gymnasium  and,  in  common  with  the 
Shattnck  School  for  Boys,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  a  chemio  laboratory. 


Statistical  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  two  institutions  devoted  to  theological  training  in  the  State  from  which  returns 
have  been  received  may  be  found  in  the  table  appended  to  this  head.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  Bishop  Seabury  Divinity  School  at  Faribault,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  D.  D.,  and  with  four  additional  professors  in  its  faculty, 
this,  with  the  Shattuck  Grammar-School  for  Boys  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  for  Girls,  both 
also  at  Faribault,  forming  a  group  of  educational  institutions  for  training  young  persons 
of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  communion  from  the  first  elements  of  learning  up  to  the 
entrance  on  professional  and  active  life.  The  last  two,  of  course,  are  not  professional 
schools ;  but  their  connection  with  the  other  in  an  associated  group  leads  to  the  men- 
tion of  them  here. 
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BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

One  insftitatioii  of  this  kind,  at  St.  Paul,  reports  6  instructors  and  246  students. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal-school-board  presents  a  fayorable  report  of  the  three  normal  schools 
of  Minnesota.  The  enteq>rise  has  steadily  grown  and  there  have  neyer  been  so  many 
normM  students  under  instruction  as  at  present. 

In  the  model  or  preparatory  department  of  the  Winona  school  are  62  children 
of  the  State  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  who  have  received,  not  only  instruction,  but 
books,  stationery,  and  other  apparatus,  free  of  charge  to  the  home.  The  board  regards 
^  no  otate-charity  more  worthy  than  this." 

The  Mankato  school,  in  charge  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Sears,  is  reported  to  be  "  doing  ex- 
cellent service  "  and  **  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  all  concerned."  The  &ard 
says :  *' At  the  time  of  Professor  Gage's  resignation,  the  question  arose  whether  it  were 
better  to  commit  the  school  to  the  charge  of  a  man — a  total  stranger—or  Miss  Sears, 
who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  the  first  as  first  assistant.  The  latter  course  was 
decided  upon  and  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  results." 

Of  the  St.  Cloud  school  the  board  says :  ^'  We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  new  building  were  complete  and  fully  equipped  from  basement  to  turret, 
it  would  be  crowded  with  students  to  its  utmost  capacity  within  the  first  term.  The 
teaching  of  this  school  has  been  thorough  from  the  first,  and  no  normal-school-gradnates 
Are  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  those  of  St.  Cloud." 

The  board  asks  for  a  settled  appropriation  of  $35,000  a  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
three  normal  schools,  and  says  in  conclusion :  *^  We  have  now  nearly  300  normal  gradu- 
ates in  the  field,  besides  more  than  twice  that  number  who  have  gone  into  active  serv- 
ice, as  teachers,  short  of  graduation.  The  idea  is  now  fully  reco^ized  that  teaching, 
with  proper  qualifications,  is  a  profession  as  much  as  law,  medicine,  or  theology ;  and 
this  profession,  in  conscious  dignity  and  power,  is  now  able,  as  formerly  it  was  not,  to 
command  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  people ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  and  must  be,  to 
give  discipline,  depth,  breadth,  poise,  and  dignity  to  our  children,  such  as  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  ever  able  to  acquire  at  school.  Whatever  looks  to  the  elevation 
of  our  school-system  and  the  true  dignity  of  our  rising  humanity  must  challenge  our 
respect  and  awaken  the  deepest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  for  the  mind  of  the  State, 
more  than  its  muscle  or  '  thousands  of  silver  and  gold,'  must  determine  its  standing  in 
the  sisterhood  of  States." 

Prof.  Phelps,  the  principal  of  the  first  State  normal  school,  combats  the  idea  that  "acade- 
mical teaching  "  has  no  place  in  a  normal  school.  He  claims  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
those  who  enter  the  normal  school  must  go  back  to  first  principles.  "  Not  only  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  very  beginnings  of  the  common-school-studies,  but  they  have  no 
I>ower  of  expressing  what  they  do  know.  And  as  the  art  of  imparting  one's  knowl- 
edge fluently,  clearly,  and  forcibly  is  one  of  the  prime  elements,  not  only  in  a  good 
education,  but  in  a  teacher's  qualifications,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  art  must  be 
learned  by  patient,  persistent,  toilsome  practice  at  the  normal  schools,  where  teachers 
are  prepared.  How  can  this  be  done  if  the  branches  to  be  taught  are  not  themselves 
taught  in  the  teachers'  seminary  t  Hence,  what  the  unthinking  are  pleased  to  call 
*  academical  work'  must  be  done  at  the  normal  school." 

Further  on  he  says :  ''The  establishment  and  hearty  support  of  normal  schools  means 
reformation  in  education.  It  means  revolution  in  schools  where  revolution  is  necessary. 
And  if  thorough  teaching  be  not  now  universal,  it  is  because  thorough  teackera  are 
not  universal.  Hence,  revolution  and  reformation  in  schools  must  begin  with  the  revo- 
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lotion  and  reformation  of  tbe  teachers,  and  this  is  precisely  the  business  of  the  normal 
schools. 

'*  The  way  to  make  the  purely  professional  schools  of  our  modem  theorists  possible 
is  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  teachers  who  will  so  conduct  our  other  public  schools  of 
every  grade  that  they  shall  take  the  burden  of  this  so-called  *  academical  instructton  ' 
from  the  normal  schools,  and  thus  enable  them  to  test  these  theories.  •  •  • 
The  varied  and  toilsome  experience  of  practical  men  in  this  field  has  led  them  to  tbe 
discovery  that  thorough  and  scientific  academical  teaching,  so  called,  is  one  of  tbe 
very  best  means  of  effective  profeesioual  teaching,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  latter 
that  some  of  the  best  resnltD  of  the  former  can  be  realized.  This  will  ever  be  the  case 
when  the  academical  work  is  done  with  a  definite  and  paramount  professional  object 
in  view,  especially  in  the  field  of  elementary  instruction." 

MINNESOTA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  this  institution  speaks  of  the  schools  within  it  a« 
working  well  and  satisfactorily.  The  south  wing  of  the  main  building,  only  inclosed 
two  years  ago,  has  been  completed,  furnished,  and  occupied  during  the  year  1873, 
enlarging  greatly  tbe  accommodations  of  the  institution  and  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  various  inmates.  An  additional  building,  24  by  40  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  designed  for  a  cabinet-shop  below  and  a  shoe-shop  and  store-room,  has  also  been 
completed,  improving  much  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts.  A  fine  farm* 
of  97  acres,  with  about  67  acres  of  cultivated  and  ornamented  grounds  surrounding  a 
comfortable  family-mansion,  has  been  secured  for  the  special  accommodation  of  tbe 
blind  pupils,  and  Is  to  have  a  large  brick  building  40  by  60  feet,  with  basement,  two 
full  stories,  and  Mansard-roof  added  during  the  incoming  year  to  the  building  already 
existent  on  the  farm,  making  with  it  a  continuous  whole. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  during  1673  has  been  106,  of  whom 
86  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  20  blind,  an  increase  of  20  of  the  former  and  4  of  the  latter 
over  the  number  in  1872.  The  department  for  the  blind  sent  out  its  first  three  gradu- 
ates in  1873,  provision  for  this  class  having  been  made  three  years  later  than  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    One  deaf  mute  also  graduated. 

Mechanic  instruction  has  been  considerably  attended  to  and  the  cooper-shop  has 
turned  out  over  4,000  barrels,  yielding  a  profit  to  the  institution.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  this  line  of  instruction  in  the  future. 

DIKECTORS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  a  convention  of 
school-district-ofiflcers  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  instruction  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law.  He  states  that,  "  out  of  the  twelve  thoa- 
sand  school-officers  in  the  State,  there  is  not  one-fourth  of  them  who  can  make  an  accu- 
rate report  of  the  doings  of  a  district  during  a  school-year.''  Hence,  **  the  place  to 
begin  making  needed  improvements  in  our  common  schools  is  to  educate  the  school- 
officers  in  regard  to  their  duties.'' 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  convened  at  Minneapolis  on  the  28th  of  August 
and  continued  three  days. 

A  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  was  recommended,  and  the 
State-superintendent  of  public  iustruction  was  requested  to  issue  the  same  in  circular- 
form  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  school-officers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  recommend  a  course  of  study  for  high  scho<»ls. 

The  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we  see,  in  the  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  teaching  ol 
music  in  our  graded  schools  the  past  year,  a  demonstration  that  it  is  not  only  deeiraole, 
but  also  practicable,  to  introduce  its  study  at  once  into  all  the  graded  schools  of  the 
State. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  music  for  the  distriot-schools  ot 
each  town,  as  suggested  by  the  president  of  the  association,  meets  with  our  entire 
approval,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  secured  at  no  distant  day." 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  past  school-year  as  follows :  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  in  the  counties  of  Chisago,  Rice,  Martin,  Sherburne,  Meeker, 
Brown,  and  Carver ;  and  m  September  and  October,  in  Douglas,  Steams,  Hennepin,  Scott, 
Sibley,  Dakota,  Goodhue,  Wabashaw,  Winona,  Mower,  Freeborn,  Faribault,  and  Dodge- 
twenty  in  all.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of  over  nine  hundred  teachers, 
who  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in  the  important  matter  of  fitting  themselves 
for  their  school-room-work. 

"  It  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  legislature  t*o  consider,  whether  rt 
should  not  be  made,  by  law,  a  condition-preced<^nt  to  a  teacher's  receiving  a  certificate 
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liceoslog  bim  to  teach,  that  he  should  have  attended  the  session  of  the  State  teachers' 
iostitote  whenever  held  in  his  county.  It  seems  no  more  than  just  that,  after  the 
State  has  made  provision  for  bringing  the  institute  to  the  very  doors  of  teachers,  as  it 
were,  that  the  teachers  should  be  required  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  unless 
they  can  render  to  the  count y-superiutendent  a  valid  excuse  for  such  absence;  and, 
whenever  teachers  fail  to  do  this,  license  should  be  withheld  from  them.  In  some 
States  there  is  a  provision  of  law  requiring  all  the  common  schools  in  the  county  ti> 
be  suspended  during  the  time  of  the  institute  and  also  that  the  wages  of  the  teach- 
ers should  continue  while  they  are  in  attendance.  This  is  nothing  more  than  justice. 
If  there  was  such  a  provision  of  law  in  Minnesota,  teachers  could  have  no  excuse  for 
absenting  themselves  from  the  institutes.  Should  the  legislature  so  amend  the  law 
providing  for  these  institutes  as  to  continue  the  wages  of  teachers  while  in  attend- 
iDce  npon  the  session  held  in  the  county,  it  would  merely  extend  the  principle  upon 
which  normal  schools  are  built  and  sustained. 

''No  money  that  has  been  expended  by  the  State  for  improving  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  has  made  a  better  return 
than  the  sum  annually  appropriated  for  supporting  teachers'  institutes.  These  gath- 
eriogs  of  teachers  have  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  attended  them  to  a  determination  to  attain  to  a  higher  standard  of  qualification 
io  their  calling,  a  desire  for  accomplishing  greater  good,  and  of  gaining  a  good  repu- 
tation in  their  profession.  The  result  has  been  better  schools,  better  methods  of  teach- 
ing, better  school-discipline,  and  better  wages.'' 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  in  the  older  counties  training-schools,  to  continue 
in  session  for  four  or  five  weeks,  might  advantageously  be  substituted  for  teachers'  in- 
Btitntes.  These  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  rather  as  a  supplement  to  the  latter,  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  normal 
methods  and  instmction  and  to  furnish  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  are  pecunia- 
rily unable  to  take  a  regular  course  in  a  normal  school.  There  is  work  enough  for  aH, 
and  the. great  need  of  the  State  is  more  and  better-qualified  teachers. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  institute-work  may  be  made  the  most  efficient,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  teach- 
ers' institutes,  be  increased  to  ^,000,  one-third  of  which  shall  be  spent  annually  in 
conducting  institutes  of  one  week  in  length  in  the  newer  counties,  and  the  other 
^,000  in  holding  normal  training-schools,  of  at  least  four  weeks'  duration,  in  such  cen- 
tral and  convenient  places  as  the  State-superintendent  may  think  advisable. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MINNESOTA. 
Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson.  StaU-tuperinlendmt  qf  inttruetion,  St  Paul 

COUNTT-SUPERINTENDEirrS. 


County. 


Name. 


Pott<ofBoe. 


Anoka 

BeekCT 

Benton 

Bine  Earth 

Brown....  ••• ... 

Carlton 

Ctrra 

Cms 

CWpprwa 

Chinco 

Clay 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

I>akota , 

Dodgo 

I>oajHM 

Paribtnlt 

FUlnHtre 

*  "•bom ......  . 

Grant 

0<»odboo 

Hennepin 

Houston 

I*«ntl 

Jackwn 

Kanabec    

Kasdiyobi 

Laeqni  Parte... 

Lake 

LeSoenr 

14  E 


Rot.  J.  B.  Tnltle 

P.  B.  Chapin 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

Eraatus  C.  Payne 

Ed.  J.  Coiling 

William  Shaw 

J.  Thomas  Kerker 

Charlea  A.  Rnffee,  (connly*anditor) 

Joseph  D  Baker 

V.  D.  Eddy 

J.P.  Bumham 

H.  M.  McOaughey 

Jamea  S.  Campbell 

Philip  Crowley 

A.  M.  Church 

Smith  Broomfleld 

R,  W.Richarda 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kahle 

Henry  Thnraton 

O.  W.  Olpon 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock 

CharloH  Hoag , 

Dr.  J.  B.  Le  Blond 

Rev.  Richard  Walker 

E.  L.  Brownell,  M.  D 

BenJ.  Norton 

J.  H.  Goteti 

EUa  Miller 

ChristlAn  Weland 

M.  R.  Everett , 


Anoka. 

Detroit  City. 

Sauk  Raplda. 

Mankato. 

Leavenworth. 

Thomson. 

Chaska. 

Leech  Lake. 

Montevideo. 

Taylor's  Falls. 

Glvndon. 

Wlndom. 

Bralnerd. 

West  St.  PauL 

Kasson. 

Alexandria. 

Blue  Earth  City. 

Prewton. 

Shell  Rock  City. 

EvanHville. 

Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Brownaville. 

Spencer  Brook. 

Jackiton. 

Brunswick. 

Harrison. 

Montevideo.  Chippewa 

Couniy. 
Beaver  Bay. 
Le  Sueur.  * 
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List  of  tchool  qficiaU  in  Afi'fUMfOfa— Continued. 


Lyon 

McLeod 

Martin 

Meeker 

MUleLocs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Noble 

Olmstead 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Pope 

Rameey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Riee 

Rock 

StLouii 

Scott 

Sberbnnie 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabaahaw 

Waseca 

Wasbington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine 


Rev.  Ransom  Wart .... 
W.  W.  Pfndergast.... 

Rev.  P.  W.  Morse 

H.  L.  Wadsworth 

John  A.  Stoyell 

Lyman  W.  Ayer 

Hon.  A.  A.  Harwood. .. 

J.  B.  Cutter 

B.H.  RandaU 

T.CBell 

SanfordNiles 

N.  H.  Chittenden 

Morton  Bryan 

Henry  a.  Rising 

D.A.J.  Baker 

Dr.  W.  D.  Plinn 

Carter  H.Drew 

George  N.  Baxter 

J.  Hart  Loomis 

Jerome  Merritt 

Patrick  O.  Fljmn 

P.  A.  Sinclair 

Thomas  Boland 

Bartholomew  Pirs 

Rev.  George  O.  Tanner 

R.  M.  Richardson 

A.  W.  Lathrop 

H.  F.Lasbler 

T.  A.  Thompson 

Henry  G.Mosher 

Alexander  Oldham 

Thomas  Rutledge 

J.  D.Boyer 

Rev.  David  Bart 

J.F.LewU 

J.A.  White 


Lynd. 

Hutchinson. 

Tenhassen. 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

BeUe  Prairie. 

AnsUu. 

Lake  Shetek. 

St.  Peter. 

Worthington. 

Rochester. 

Fergos  Falls. 

Pine  City. 

Olenwood. 

St.PaoL 

Redwood  Falls. 

Beaver  Fulls. 

Faribault. 

Luveme. 

Oneota. 

Cedar  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Henderson. 

Torah. 

Owatonna. 

Morris. 

Benson. 

Sauk  Centre. 

Plalnview. 

Waseca. 

SUllwater. 

Bfadelia. 

Breckinridge^ 

Winona. 

MontioeUo. 

YeUow  Medldne  Ci^. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

rF^am  repoii  of  Hon.  H.  S.  Peaae,  State-saperixitondeiit  ofpnbUo  instraction,  for  the  scholastie  year 

•nded  December  31, 1873.  J 

SCHOOI^FUND. 

Amoant  of  common-sehool-fand,  inclndiDg  Chickasaw  and  sizteenth- 

aection-fonda $1,950,00  00 

Beeeipti. 

ImoaDl of  reTeoae aocmiD^ fh>m yarions  sonroee 545,916  32 

Amoofit  of  rerenne  by  special  couDty-tax,  reported 543,768  76 

AzDOont  of  common-school  income-fand,  inclading  capitation-  and  privi- 
lege-taxes and  attorneys' fees 152,623  45 

Expenditwret. 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries , «•..».  584,536  62 

Amovint  expended  for  salaries  and  mileage  of  school-directors 70, 000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  coonty-scbool-offlcers 145,000  00 

Amoant  expended  for  school-houses  and  contingent  expenses 176, 917  76 

Total  expenditure!! 1,136,987  95 

SCHOOI^POPUIATION. 

Nomberof  yonth  of  legal  school-age 317,264 

ATTENDANCE. 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 148, 780 

Arerage  attendance 125,000 

Komberof  students  in  normal  schools , , 150 

TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

Estimated  number  of  teachers  of  public  schools 4,800 

Areraffe  monthly  salaries  of  teachers $51.32 

Xomber  of  superintendents 72 

2famberof  school-directors 432 

SCHOOL-PROPBRTT. 

Estimnted  number  of  school-houses,  including  buildings  rented . . , 4, 650 

Noffiber  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 426 

Estimated  value  of  school-property $1,000,000 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  civil  school-districts 76 

Estimated  numberof  public  schools • 4,650 

Estimated  number  of  graded  schools 125 

Estimated  numberof  mgh  schools , 80 

Nomberof  normal  schools ., 2 

Nomber  of  universities 2 

Average  length  of  school-terms 5  mo.  15  days. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Estimated  number  of  private  schools 400 

Estimated  attendance  upon  private  schools 7,050 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  results  of  the  educational  work  of  the  past  year 
*r«  of  the  most  enoouragins  character ;  that  the  free  public  schools  are  rapidly  gaining 
^▼or  among  all  classes  of  tne  people ;  and  that  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 


*For  returns  of  1873  see  ststisUcal  tables  I  and  II. 
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State  is  steadily  advanciD^.  Irrational  prejndices  are  gradaaily  giving  way  to  reaso[ 
and  an  enlightened  conservatism.  The  masses  of  the  people,  incladmg  a  large  pro< 
portion  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes,  are  beginning  to  demand  a  conformation 
to  the  great  fundamental  changes  in  our  State-  and  national  policy,  particularly  witt 
reference  to  popular  education.  The  preceding  statistical  statement,  prepared  froii] 
the  annual  reports  of  county-superintendents  and  such  information  from  other  sources 
as  could  be  obtained,  presents  a  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  State  and  exhibits  some  of  the  facts  which  measure  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  the  system  of  common-school-instruction  since  its  inauguration. 

Considering  the  short  period  of  time  that  the  syst-em  of  public  instruction  has  been 
in  operation,  the  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  necessarily  attending  its  inaug- 
uration, the  magnitude  of  the  educational  scheme— comprehending  the  providing  ol 
ways  and  means  for  the  instruction  of  nearlv  half  a  million  of  children,  scattered  ovei 
a  large  area  of  territory — the  system  of  public  education  as  a  new  and  untried  experi- 
ment in  the  State,  the  le^slation  adopted  for  its  organization  and  maintenance  neces- 
sarily crude  and  imperfect— viewing  these  considerations  in  all  their  bearings,  the 
foregoing  statement  presents  an  exhibit  of  results  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Iriends  of  popular  education. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  aid  extended  by  this  fund  to  schools  in  the  various  towns  of  the  State  was  as 
fcllows:  Jackson,  with  an  attendance  of  600  pupils,  received  |1,500;  Crystal  Spnngs, 
with  an  attendance  of  187,  received  $450 ;  Kosciusko,  with  an  attendance  of  300,  received 
$450;  Hazlehurst,  with  347  pupils,  received  various  donations,  amount  not  specified; 
Summit  received  $1,000;  Yazoo  City,  $750;  Harperville,  $300.  and  Hillsboro^  $300. 
For  the  ensuing  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  colored-schools  at  Hazlehurst, 
Crystal  Springs,  and  Wesson,  allowing  $200  to  each.  The  county-superintendent,  in 
his  letter  asking  assistance  in  their  behalf,  remarks :  "  We  have  three  colored-schools 
in  this  county,  kept  in  operation  five  months  by  the  fhse-school-system  and  five  by 
private  subscription,  having  an  enrollment  of  from  140  to  150  each*^and  a  daily  aver- 
age attendance  of  over  100.  One  of  these  is  at  Hazlehurst,  where  there  is  a  large 
school-house  built  by  the  colored  people  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  county-  or 
State-board  of  education." 

Rev.  B.  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  lrt72,  says :  "Con- 
sidering the  great  disadvantages  under  which  public  instruction  has  been  introduced 
and  thus  far  carried  on  in  this  State,  we  must  regard  the  results  as  highly  encouraging. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  public  schools,  accompanied  with  corresponding' 
indications  of  increasing  popular  favor." 

CHANGES  IN  SUPERVISION   RECOMMENDED. 

The  experience  of  another  year  confirms  the  superintendent  in  the  conviction  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  system  of  school-supervision  are  necessary. 
There  is  too  much  complication  in  the  internal  machinery,  and  the  supervising  agen* 
cies  are  unable  to  give  proper  direction  on  account  of  the  indirectness  of  their  control. 
Efforts  to  avoid  too  much  centralization  in  the  supervising  power  have  resulted  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  adoption  of  the  department-  or  bureau-system  of  supervision 
would  give  that  directness,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  management  which  is  adopted 
in  the  business  world,  and  which,  bad  it  been  adopted  at  the  outset,  it  is  asserted 
would  have  saved  to  the  State  a  half  million  of  dollars  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increased  efficiency  it  would  have  given  to  the  educational  forced  employed. 

NEED  OF  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS. 

The  pressing  need  in  the  educational  work  is  properly-qualified  teachers;  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  elementary  schools  the  demand  for  teachers  is  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
plied, even  witb  the  poor  material  at  command.  W  hile  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  school-population  of  the  State  are  receiving  any  school-instruction  whatever,  it  is 
believed  that  of  this  number  at  least  one  half  are  Under  the  tuition  of  teachers  wholly 
unprepared  in  professional  skill  and  training  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  and  in  many  instances  lamentably  deficient  in  scholarship  and  ability 
to  manage  a  scnool. 

TRAINING-SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  RECOMMENDED. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  suggested  that  the  State  should  stretch  fbrth  her  strong 
arm  and  assist  in  educating  and  improving  her  teachers.  Being  bound  by  the  terms 
of  her  fundamental  law  to  extend  to  every  child  within  her  borders  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  an  education,  she  should  educate  her  teachers  as  a  measure 
of  economy  and  sound  public  policy,  applying  the  well  established  rule  that  skilled 
labor  is  more  valuable  than  unskilled.  The  establishment,  therefore,  by  the  State  of 
one  or  more  permanent  normal  schools  and  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  institute- 
work  are  recommended;  also  the  modification  of  the  present  law  relating  to  teachers' 
institutes,  so  as  to  establish  county-  instead  of  congressional-district-institates. 
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ABSENTEEISM. 

The  evil  of  Tolantary  absenteeism  is  absolutely  alarming.  Wbile  the  State  has  ex- 
pended near  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  education  of  its  youth,  out  of  about 
four  hundred  thousand  ^dncable  children  over  two  hundred  thousand  have  received 
00  toitiuu  whatever,  from  sheer  neglect,  indifference,  and  prejudice. 

COMPULSORY  LAWS  SUGGESTED. 

A  compnlsory  law  is  not  only  just  and  feasible  and  required  by  the  highest  consider- 
ttioDs  of  public  policy,  but  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  to  see  that  every  child  is  provided  with  suitable  facilities  for  elementary 
instruction.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  favorable  to  such  a  law,  especially  among 
the  wealthy  classes.  They  say,  **  If  we  must  be  taxed  to  educate  other  people's  children 
ve  want  the  children  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  funds  we  contribute."  And,  indeed, 
Uie  evidences  are  that  a  migority  of  the  population  are  favorably  disposed  to  such  a 
measure.  Still  there  is  a  large  class  who  are  wholly  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of 
edocation,  and  it  is  for  this  class  of  the  population  that  citizens  are  taxed  to  build  jails 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  courta  of  justice,  and  from  them  designing  and  wicked  men 
recniit  their  Ku-klux  Klaus.  There  are  still  others  who  willfufly  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  school  under  the  belief  that  **  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
'What  we  want,"  sav  they,  "is  meat  and  bread.  Book  lamin'  is  of  no  account  no 
bow."  If  anch  a  law  be  inexpedient  in  other  localities,  it  is  a  necessity  in  this  State. 
A  law  compelling  all  parents  and  guardians  to  furnish  their  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  years  with  four  months'  tuition  annually,  either  privately  or  in  the  public 
schools,  It  is  believed  could  readily  be  executed. 

GENERAL  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL-PURPOSES. 

The  present  system  of  raislnjg  school-revenne  by  local  taxation  is  not  only  impracti- 
cable, wrong  in  principle,  but  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  £xperience  proves  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
counties  and  municipal  districts,  which  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL-TAXATION  UNEQUAL. 

In  many  comities  the  maximum  per  centum  allowed  bylaw  would  not  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  educate  one-fourth  of  their  scholastic  population,  and  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases  the  educational  needs  of  the  people  are  the  greatest.  In  other  counties  an  exces- 
^ve  levy  of  taxes  has  been  made,  while  in  others  the  boards  of  supervisors  have  failed 
to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  counties 
are  already  involved  in  debt  to  a  large  amount.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  present  system  of  county  and  municipal  taxation  for  school-purposes  be  abolished, 
except  the  assessment  for  school-house-  and  contingent  expenses^  and  that  the  teachers' 
^d  bo  levied  per  centum  on  the  general  State-tax.  The  superintendent  is  persuaded, 
iiom  a  careful  investigation,  that  a  general  tax  for  the  teachers'  fund  is  essential  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  school-system. 

OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  STATE-SCHOOL-TAX. 

The  opponents  of  a  State-tax  urge  against  it  various  objections :  that  it  is  unjust  to 
tax  the  people  of  one  county  or  section  to  educate  the  children  of  another ;  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  State,  as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  the 
population,  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the  few,  and  upon  a  class  who  have  no  children 
to  edncate ;  that  it  would  impose  upon  the  wealthy  planters  in  the  alluvial  districts, 
&nd  the  merchants  and  bankers  at  the  different  commercial  centers,  an  expense  from 
vhich  they  would  receive  no  benefit.  In  other  words,  it  would  compel  the  rich  to  sup- 
port the  poor.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  a  general  tax  compels  the  white  men  of  the 
^tate  to  educate  the  children  of  the  negro.  But  as  the  negro  forms  a  majority  of  the 
<!Qtire  population  of  the  State  and  in  an  eminent  degree  a  majority  of  the  producing 
classes,  as  such  classes  of  every  population — the  laborer,  tenant,  and  consumer — indi- 
^tly  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  it  follows  that  an  assessment  upon  the  property  ot 
tbe  State  would  be  principally  paid  by  the  negro,  and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  com- 
P'ftintyif  any  exist,  against  a  general  tax  is  with  the  colored  people  and  not  the  whites. 
But  the  colored  people  are  more  than  willing ;  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  earning  with  their  strong  hands  the  revenue  necessary  to  educate  all  the  children  of 
Joe  State.  Those  who  entertain  these  prejudices  against  a  general  system  of  taxation 
Y  the  education  of  the  masses  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers  and  comprise  only  a 
cla«  of  fossil  theorists,  living  in  the  past,  willfully  refusing  to  recognize  the  living 
^ties  of  the  present  or  receive  instruction  from  the  lessons  taught  by  the  "  logic  of 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-LAW  NECESSARY. 

^constitution  of  the  State  contemplates  a  system  of  public  education  nniform 
^tul  ecoDotnic  in  its  operations  :  equal,  knowing  no  distinction  of  class  or  condition^ 
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niiscctariaD,  extending  its  benefits  and  privilges  to  all  religious  seds  vritb  partiality 
towards  none ;  nnpartisau  in  its  administratiou^  conforming  always  to  the  will  of  thti 
majority,  not  oul^r  making  instruction  in  morals  and  tbe  elements  of  knowle<lge  onivcr- 
8al,  but  fostering  instruction  in  tbe  bibber  braucbesof  learning.  In  the  opiniou  of  the 
superintendent,  tbe  present  system  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tbe  fundamental 
law,  and  certain  changes  are  recommended  by  him  to  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  le^sla- 
tnre,  changes  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  administration  of  a  system  of  poblic  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Five  fundamental  conditions  are  mentioned  as  essential,  viz:  (1)  the  adoption  of  a 
sonnd  financial  policy,  (2)  a  well-regulated  system  of  general  and  local  sni>erviftion, 
(3)  uniformity,  (4)  competent  teachers,  and  (5)  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge made  obligatory. 

These  the  present  schooUi>olioy,  while  containing  in  its  general  outlines  some  %'cry 
excellent  features,  most  signally  fails  to  comprehend,  and  is  especially  delective  in  its 
adaptation  to  tbe  present  social,  political,  and  financial  condition  of  the  people. 

FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

Alluding  to  the  mismanagement  for  forty  years  of  the  school-lands  bequeathed  to  tbe 
State  for  educational  purposes  by  tbe  General  Government,  to  the  unlawful  diversion 
of  the  school-funds  to  other  than  school- purposes,  and  the  irretrievable  loss  of  millions 
of  this  sacred  endowment  to  the  peopled  schools  on  acconnt  of  improper  legislation 
and  supervision,  the  superintendent  remarks  that  had  a  proper  financial  policy  been 
pursuea  the  school-land-fund  alone  would  now  affdrd  revenue  sufficient  to  support  a 
system  of  free  schools  with  ample  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  youth  of  the 
State. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  wore  intended  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  former  policy  by  establishing^  a  State-board  of  etiucation  for  tbe  manage- 
ment of  the  school-mnds  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  and  requiring  a  consol- 
idation of  tbe  different  classes  of  the  school-funds  into  one  common  fund,  to  be  Invested 
in  United  States  bonds  and  the  income  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  tbe  support  of 
the  free  public  schools.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  the  common-school-niod  is 
made  to  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  heretofore  granted 
by  the  General  Government  (excepting  certain  swamp-lands  situated  on  PearlRiver) 
and  tbe  proceeds  of  all  lands  vested  in  the  State  by  escheat  or  purchase  or  forfeitore 
for  taxes ;  all  fines  for  the  breach  of  the  nenal  statutes ;  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  under  the  general  laws  oi  the  State ;  the  funds  arising  from  tbe  conaoli- 
dation  of  tbe  congressional  township-funds,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  as  yet  towards  consolidating  the  different  classes  of  funds  or  making 
the  investment  as  contemplated  in  the  organic  law.  The  State  is  Indebted  to  the 
school-fund  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  funds  arising  from  tbe  sales  of 
lands  forfeited  for  taxes,  fines,  and  licenses,  for  which  the  school-fund  has  as  yet  not 
received  one  dollar  of  revenue.  Again,  the  sitteentb-section-fund,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  affords,  under  the  present  management, 
little  or  no  revenue  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  school-system.  In  view  of  these  facts,  tbe 
superintendent  suggests  that  the  State  should  assume  the  entire  debt,  and  pay  to  tbe 
school  fund  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  difference  between  the  in- 
terest on  United  States  bonds  and  the  present  depreciated  paper  of  the  State,  until  the 
whole  debt  is  paid  and  invested  as  required  by  the  constitution. 

ABSTIIACTS  OP  COUNTV-REPORTS. 

In  Adams  County,  the  cause  of  public  instruction  is  gaining  ground  daily.  In  Amito, 
much  of  the  former  prejudice  against  the  public-scbool-system  has  been  overcome  aud 
intelligent  citizens  desire  to  see  the  colored  people  educated.  In  Att^ila,  a  teachers' 
institute  was  organized  and  held  three  meetings.  Prior  to  this  no  teacher  of  tbe  eonnty 
had  ever  attended  such  a  meeting.  Eighteen  schools  established  for  tbe  colored  peo- 
ple, and  more  might  have  been  but  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers.  Twenty- 
six  private  schools,  maintained  a  part  of  the  time,  were  suspended  duriug  tlie  ses- 
sions of  tbe  public  schools,  which  enrolled  their  pupils.  Benton  County  reports  two 
or  three  private  schoobi  poorly  attended  and  great  improvement  in  tbe  public  schuol^. 
In  Bolivar,  seven  new  scliools  established  in  localities  that  bad  been  entirely  destitute* ; 
in  all,  two  schools  with  twenty-three  teachers,  and  averaging  sessions  of  six  months 
each.  Calhoun  County  reports  tbe  interest  in  public  schools  decidedly  on  tbe  iil- 
crease.  In  Carroll,  sixty-nine  schools  established ;  no  opposition  to  free  education, 
but  many  objections  to  the  defects  of  tbe  present  system.  In  Chickasaw,  where  troublt* 
had  been  experienced  from  a  determination  to  break  up  the  colored-schools,  seven 
bouses  having  been  burned,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  seems  to  have  yielded.  Cbocta^ 
reports  the  last  session  one  of  marked  advancement ;  no  opposition  to  free  schools ;  tbe 
colored-schools  fairly  maintained  and  two  successful  teachers'  institutes  held.  Clai- 
borne reports  harmony  and  success  in  public-school-affairs ;  prejudice  against  teachers 
of  colored-schools  fast  passing  away.    In  Colfax,  public  school's  have  met  with  severe 
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opposition  from  those  wbo  cshonld  have  been  the  first  to  aid.    In  Covincton,  schools 
have  been  improved ;  instmction  of  a  higher  order ;  discipliDe  better.    In  fYankliD. 
the  snccess  has  not  been  satisfactory,  prejudice  existing  against  the  school-system  and 
fands  being  insnfficiently  supplied.    Grenada  reports  no  opposition  to  the  schools  and 
very  little  complaint  about  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  the   colored  people's  in- 
terest in  the  cause  almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm.    Greene  reports  no  funds  on  hand 
for  Bchool-pnrposes ;  consequently  no  public  schools  organized,  but  seven  private  schools 
in  operation y  five  white  and  two  colored.    In  Hinds,  attendance  upon  public  schools 
mncn  larger  than  the  previous  year.    In  Holmes,  school-system  steadily  increasing  in 
poblio  favor  and  land-owners  liberal  in  donating  sites  for  schools,  colored  as  well  as 
white ;  the  teachers,  however,  not  well  paid.    In  Jackson,  the  great  barrier  to  success 
is  want  of  funds ;  but  opposition  is  disappearing,  and  men  of  education  and  worth  are 
o^ering  to  serve  on  school-boards  who  formerly  refused.    In  Jasper,  for  want  of  funds, 
competent  teachers  could  not  be  secured.    In  Jefferson,  fourteen  new  schools  organized, 
two  white  and  twelve  colored.    In  Jones,  where  more  than  ordinary  obstacles  exist, 
streams  impassable  for  children  on  foot  preventing  attendance,  the  people  generally  are 
zealomriy  in  favor  of  free  schools.    Kemper  reports  increase  of  three  colored-schools ; 
prejodiee  and  opposition  of  the  people  to  free  schools  almost  entirely  passed  away.    In 
Lauderdale,  the  school-system  better  appreciated  than  at  any  time  since  its  iuuugura- 
ticH],  some  who  were  violent  enemies  being  now  its  warmest  supporters.   A  high  school 
established  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  nnder  the  infiuence  of 
which  the  common  schools  have  been  greatly  improved.    No  outrages  committed :  but 
sebocd-boases  that  were  bnmed  in  lS71  rebuilt ;  prejudices  against  colored-schools 
£Mt  disappearing.    In  Lawrence,  number  of  children  attending  public  schools  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  year ;  schools  growing  in  i>opnlarity ;  but  school-houses  poor 
and  DO  modem  furniture.    In  Lee,  prejudice  naA  existed  against  the  school-system, 
bot  the  feeling  is  now  better.    Ko  private  schools  in  the  county.    In  Leflore,  schools 
have  not  prospered,  mainly  for  want  of  teachers ;  twenty-four  schools  were  established, 
bot  only  nine  teachers  could  be  found ;  but  one  permanent  school  in  the  county.  A  grow- 
ing interest  in  public  schools  among  the  colored  i>eople.    Lincoln  reports  a  good 
elass  of  teachers,  the  people,  as  a  general  thing,  sustaining  the  free-school-system.    In 
Lowndes,  a  marked  change  in  sentiment  towards  public  schools ;  not  an  instance  of  vio- 
lence to  teacher  or  school-building;  but  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades,  particularly  in  the  colored- schools.    Madison  reports  increased  edu- 
cational interest ;  schools  never  before  in  as  prosperous  a  condition.  Marion,  for  the  first 
time,  has  the  schools  properly  and  thoroughly  organized ;  but  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
cnring  teachers  for  the  colored-schools,  though  prejudices  of  the  whites  are  gradually 
giving  way.    In  Marshall,  the  school-system  working  admirably,  public  sentiment 
being  decidedly  favorable.    In  Montgomery,  the  boara  of  supervisors  refused  to  levy 
tbe  school-tax  called  for  by  the  board  of  directors,  thus  embarrassing  school-operations ; 
but  a  majority  of  the  citizens  are  in  favor  of  free  schools;  their  number 'is  increasing 
Noxnbee  reports  but  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  complete  success:  the  want  of  money 
and  the  want  of  efficient  teachers.     In  Newton,  the  lack  of  competent,  energetic  teach- 
ers is  the  most  serious  obstacle.    Oktibbeha  reports  peace  and  tranquillity  in  school- 
affairs  ;  no  insults  or  violence  to  school-officers  or  property.    Panola  reports  a  gaiu  in 
attendance  of  1,414  white  and  1,659  colored  pupils.    In  Perry, "  public  sentiment  very 
much  averse  to  the  school-system  under  the  present  law,  on  account  of  its  expensive- 
ness.''    In  Rankin,  public  schools  have  advanced  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  with  an 
increased  number  of  colored-schools  and  competent  teachers.    Scott  reports  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  white  people  to  interfere  with  colored-schools,  but  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing teachers  for  them.    In  Simpson,  out  of  2,138  educable  youth,  1,294  received  in- 
struction; few  private  schools,  and  these  were  converted  into  public  ones  by  petition. 
In  Smith, the  people  are  becoming  better  satisfied  with  the  public-school-system.    In 
Sunflower,  where  there  were  but  four  colored- and  three  wbit^-scbools,  the  pressing 
demand  for  labor  in  the  cotton-fields  broke  them  up  early.    No  opposition  to  public 
schools  worthy  of  notice.    In  Tallahatchee,  attendance  at  school  was  good  until  the 
cotton  began  to  open,  when  schools  became  thin  and  were  mostly  discontinued ;  the 
great  drawback  is  want  of  school-funds j  the  county  flooded  with  warrants  worth  from 
40  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  which  teachers  are  paid,  reducing  their  salaries 
greatly.    In  Tippah,  tbe  enrollment  2,250  and  average  attendauce  1,S45 ;  total  scho- 
Ustic  |K)puliitioii,  3,624.    No  difierence  made  in  the  pay  of  teachers  on  account  of  sex 
or  color ;  private  schools  suspended  during  the  session  of  the  public  ones.    Tishemingo 
reports  an  increase  of  fourteen  white-  and  two  colored-schools ;  schools  in  better  condition 
than  last  year ;  teachers  improved,  having  attended  the  high  schools  during  vacations. 
Id  Tunica^  public-school-system  is  pronounced  a  success,  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or 
cohir,  giving  it  all  possible  aid.    In  Warren,  progress  of  tbe  schools  not  satisfactory, 
for  while  the  scholastic  population  has  increased  1,664,  attendance  has  decreased  1,07*6, 
less  than  one-fourth  the  educable  children  being  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  the 
average  attendance  little  over  one-sixth,  the  people,  however,  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  v^oe  of  the  free-school-system  and  to  exert  themselves  to  secure  its  success ;  outside 
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the  city  of  Vicksbarg  do  private  schools  in  operation  coincident  with  the  pnblio 
schools.  In  that  city  780  enrolled  in  public  and  425  in  private  schools,  while  2,554 
were  without  instruction.  In  Yalabnsha,  schools  in  the  busy  season  discontinned, 
children  being  kept  at  home  to  work.  Yazoo  has  begun  to  build  up  a  penuanent 
school-fund  aud  has  an  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  763  white  pupila  and 
857  colored. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  eighty  high  schools  reported  as  existing  in  the  State  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Pcabody  High  and  Grammar  School  at  Summit,  numbering  3^ 
pupils,  62  of  whom  are  in  the  higher  studies;  the  high  school  at  Kosciusko,  with  170 
pupils ;  and  two  in  Yazoo  City,  aided  also  by  the  Peabody  fund ;  Franklin  Academy, 
at  Columbus,  with  285  pupils.  The  Columbus  Union  Academy,  for  colored  pupija, 
has  prepared  many  of  the  best  teachers  for  the  colored-schools.  A  high-echool-bnild- 
ing  uas  just  been  completed  in  Lauderdale  County,  which  will  accommodate  200 
pupils.  The  high  schools  at  Meridian,  known  as  the  Meridian  Female  College,  the 
Methodist  College,  the  Male  Academy,  and  the  Darling  Academy,  employing  «»leven 
thorough  professional  teachers,  a  local  report  states,  have  recently  made  application, 
through  their  principals,  that  their  institutions  be,  in  accordance  with  law,  declare^l 
public  schools. 

High-school-stud ies  are  also  pursued  in  all  the  institutions  for  superior  instmction 
in  the  State.  The  preparatory  department  of  Mississippi  College  numbers  60  papils. 
The  trustees  of  the  State  University  intend  to  organize,  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
a  university  high  school,  on  the  most  approved  plan.  A  building  of  adequate  dimen- 
sions is  to  be  erected  and  furnished  in  every  respect  for  the  work  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation. Meantime  the  preparatory  department  exists  as  a  substitute  for  the  hig^b 
school  and  embraces  50  pupils  with  four  instructors.  Mississippi  College  has  52  and 
Pass  Christian  College  20  students  in  their  preparatory  departments. 

CENTRAL  FEMALB  INSTITUTE. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
last  academic  year.  The  course  of  study  embraces  literary,  musical,  and  ornamental 
departments.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  literary  department  the  English,  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  languages  are  taught. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  MISSISSIPPI,  OXFORD. 

The  plan  of  this  university  includes  three  general  departments,  viz :  preparatory,  sci- 
entific, and  literary  and  professional.  A  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is 
also  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  the  legislature  having  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  two-fifths  of  the  congressional  land-grant  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Although  the  department  has  not  yet  been  full v 
organized,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  appointment,  to  the  chair  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  the  special  geology  and  agriculture  of  the  State,  of  Dr.  Kugene 
W.  Hilgard,  who  has  delivered  to  the  students  during  the  current  year  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects. 

The  State  appropriates  annually  the  sura  of  $11,700  to  the  support  of  the  university, 
and  all  students  residing  in  Mississippi  are  admitted  intx>  the  department  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts  free  of  charge  for  tuition  and  two  classes  of  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  departments  free,  viz:  such  as  are  preparing  for  the  gospel-ministry 
and  all  of  good  moral  character  who  are  unable  to  pay.  County-scholarships  in  this 
university  were  established,  in  1871,  by  the  legislature,  which  provided  that  one  stu- 
dent from  every  representative-district  in  the  State  shall  be  selected  by  competitive 
examination  and  sent  to  the  university,  $100  being  allowed  him  from  the  common- 
school-fund  of  the  county  to  aid  in  paying  his  expenses  at  the  institution.  There  are 
17  in  the  faculty ;  178  in  collegiate  department ;  24  students  graduated  and  received 
degrees  at  the  last  commencement ;  5,000  volumes  in  the  library. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE,  CLINTON. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  159,  of  which  98  belonged 
to  the  collegiate  department.  Although  the  enrollment  shows  an  incre^ise  over  pre- 
vious years,  such  increase  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  its  prosperity.  The  character 
of  the  students,  though  it  compared  last  year  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  students  in 
similar  institutions,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement.  The  number  of  students  pursu- 
ing studies  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  has  increased  since  the  last  year  from  35  to  48. 
A  mortgage  of  $10,000  was  paid  off  by  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  and  the  sum 
of  $30,000  raised  as  a  new  endowment,  the  latest  returns  from  the  college  indicating 
a  total  endowment  of  $40,000. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Pass  Christian  College,  at  Pass  Christian,  reports,  with  14  in  the  faculty,  the  namber 
of  students  in  freshman-class,  30 ;  sophomore,  15;  junior,  10;  and  senior,  5 ;  while  the 
total  number  of  undergraduate-students  in  classic  or  academic  department  is  glren  oa5. 
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MADISON  COLLEGE 

MadisoD  College,  at  Sharon,  which  had  50  stadents  during  a  part  of  the  year.  2i 
ladies  and  U6  gentlemen,  is  now  temporarily  suspended. 

ALCOKN    UKIVKRSITY. 

This  institution,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  an  endowment  from  the  agricnltnral- 
coUege-scrip-fund  of  f  134,900;  it  has  275  acres  of  land  and  college-buildings  complete, 
with  dormitories,  all  valued  at  $100,000.  The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  $1*^3,150, 
8-per-cent.  State-bonds  amounting  to  $9,852  cash,  and  $50,000  annual  appropriation  in 
State-'warrants  worth  60  per  cent.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State ;  to  non-resi- 
dents it  is  $15  a  year;  the  library  numbers  5,000  volumes ;  there  are  5  instructors  and 
179  stnclents,  all  as  yet  in  the  preparatory  department.  It  is,  substantially,  an  agricul- 
tural college  of  the  State. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Six  colleges  for  young  ladies  report  a  total  attendance  of  769  pupils,  of  whom  302  are 
in  preparatory  departments.  Of  the  494  in  collegiate  studies,  157  were  in  the  fresh- 
roan^  1(>5  in  the  sophomore,  100  in  the  Junior,  and  47  in  the  senior-year ;  23  were  in 
partial  or  special  courses ;  and  2  were  pursuing  post-graduate-studies.  Music,  both 
Tocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught  in  all  these  colleges;  also  drawing  and  painting; 
French  in  all  but  one  and  German  in  two.  Four  have  chemic  laboratories  and 
philosophic  cabinets;  two  have  the  beginnings  of  natural-history-mnseums,  and  some 
provision  for  physical  culture ;  and  one  reports  an  art-gallery.  All  but  two  have 
librarieSy  the  largest  numbering  2,000  volum,es,  the  smallest  50. 
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J^ffenoD  College 

........ 

3tadIaon  Coi^ge* 

8 
9 
14 
13 
17 

50 
AG 
GO 
t 
130 

$32,725 

200,000 

tio.ooo 

75,000 
180,000 
30,785 

1,000 
2.000 
3.000 
2.000 
5,000 

Missbdppl  College 

PwChrtrtlan  College.... 

ToDgaloo  Unirereity 

UnlTenity  of  MiwOiwippi . 

6 

0 

52 

20 
148 
50 

$40,000 
0 
0 

$30,000 
10,000 
2,725 

$3,000 

1,000 

220 

50,000 

$7,666 

0 
14,235 

*  Temporarily  saspended. 


t  Classic  department  not  organized. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 

This  school  has  labored  under  many  embarrassments  during  the  year  on  account  of 
the  want  of  proper  conveniences,  its  pressing  need  being  the  want  of  room. 

The  nnmlj^r  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  1872  was  75.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  have  been  in  school  the  whole  year,  but  there  aro  some  who  have  been 
obliged  to  teach  a  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  support  themselves.  The  energy  which 
they  have  shown  is  commendable,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  they  provided  them- 
^Ives  with  books  and  continued  their  studies,  coming  back  to  the  school  stronger  for 
the  effort  made. 

The  school  has  a  full  supply  of  necessary  t-ext-books  and  maps;  a  reference-library 
lias  been  begun,  and  quite  a  numlier  of  volumes  secured. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOUOALOO. 

The  board  of  normal  trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  reonirenients  of  law,  made 
arrangements,  in  March,  1872,  with  the  trustees  of  the  Tougaloo  University,  whereby 
the  normal  department  of  that  institution  became  a  State  normal  school,  the  State 
^Haining  the  free  use  of  the  normal  department  with  its  buildings  and  appurtenances. 
The  great  and  pressing  need  of  the  school  is  room  and  better  appliances  for  the  various 
exercises  and  recitations.  An  appropriation  from  the  legislature  of  $40,000  or  $60,000 
'^oald  place  the  school  on  a  permanent,  self-supporting  basis,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  outlay  of  an  equal  amount  in  no  other  direction  would  bring  greater  and  more 
unmediate  returns  in  securing  order  and  a  more  settled  condition  of  society  in  the 
In  the  near  future  not  less  than  $500,000  will  be  oxpouded  on  a  Stato-poniten- 
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tiary,  and  icannot  the  State  afford  at  least  oDe-tenth  of  tbis  amoant  for  the  eqaippiog 
of  a  State  normal  school  ?  thos  striking  a  direct  blow  at  ignorance,  the  canse  of  crimes 
which  fill  jails  and  prisons. 

During  the  year  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  normal  classes  to  112  stndenta ;  at 
the  time  of  report  those  classes  number^  70,  about  140  being  in  attendance  upon  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  During  the  year  (mostly  from  June  to  December)  25 
of  the  students  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  mainly  with  marked 
success ;  and,  notwithstauaiuff  that  during  the  fall-term  several  of  these  continned 
teaching,  the  attendance  at  the  normal  increased  beyond  any  former  occasion,  and 
numbers,  for  want  of  room  and  accommodations,  were  refused  admission. 

The  regular  course  of  Instruction  occupies  four  years.  The  methods  are  those  used 
in  the  best  normal  schools  at  the  East,  with  such  changes  only  as  are  adapted  to  the 
different  circumstances. 

TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY. 

Although  this  institution  bears  the  name  of  a  university,  it  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  a  c^legiate  rank,  its  university-education  being  reserved  for  future  years.  Only 
common-school,  normal,  and  industrial  classes  have  as  yet  been  organized.  Other 
departments  for  university-education  and  professional  training  will  be  put  in  operation 
as  necessitj^  demands. 

The  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  1871,  though  it  had  been  hi  snc- 
cessful  operation  for  two  years  previous  under  the  management  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  There  are  three  fine  bnildings,  including  a  boarding-hall  each  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  insticution. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  university  is  an  agricultural  department,  in  which  opporta- 
nity  is  afforded  those  who  desire  it  of  paying  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  expenses  by 
manual  labor,  without  materially  interfering  with  their  studies.  The  mdnstaial 
department  is  of  equal  value  to  females  in  the  way  of  defraying  expenses  and  in 
giving  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  household-duties. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


Names  of  ichoolfl  for  profetifonal 
Inttrnctlon. 


SCHOOL  or  LAW. 

Law-departmeot  of  Univertity  of  Minit- 
"iPPi 


SCHOOLS  or  SCIENCE. 


Alcorn  Unlver»lly 

College  of  Agrioultare  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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$100,000  $1-23, 900 
2C0,000l 
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19,852 


Hi 


12.000 


o5 
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500 


150,000       5.000 
50,000       5,000 


*  No  separate  property,  bat  an  annual  appropriation  of  $^000. 

t  Preparatory. 

t  Appropriation  in  State-warrantg  worth  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 

MISSISSIPPI  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  (near  JACKSON.) 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year  since  the  re-establishment  of 
this  school  speaks  favorably  of  the  new  building  purchased  for  its  use,  but  says  that 
more  umtes  are  applying  for  admission  than  can  well  be  accommodated  in  it.  They 
therefore  propose  an  early  addition  to  it,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000,  as  well  as  the  put- 
ting up  of  workshops  for  mechanic  training  of  the  pupils,  at  a  further  cost  of  perhaps 
$1,000.  Another  important  proposal  is  that,  as  the  school  is  sustained  by  State-appro- 
priations, derived  from  a  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  State,  it  should  be 
thrown  open,  as  the  other  public  schools  are,  without  discrimination  between  rich  and 
poor,  to  every  mufe  child  of  at  least  every  white  citizen. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  training  of  the  pupils  appear  to  be  admiral&le, 
happily  mingling  a  perfect  order  with  a  genial  family-rreedom.  The  order  is  such,  that 
the  pupils,  in  going  to  and  from  the  school-room  and  the  dining-room,  move  in  regular 
ranks ;  the  freedom  such  that,  once  out  of  school-hours,  we  seem  to  be  reading  of  the 
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easy  tasks  and  pleasant  recreations  of  a  well-ordered  private  household.  Study  and 
care  of  rooms  engage  the  morning-boars ;  then  half  an  hour  of  recreation  before  din- 
ner and  as  mnch  after  it ;  then  work  from  3  to  5  o^clock ;  the  girls,  in  sewing  and  other 
domestic  duties  under  the  matron  ;  the  boys,  in  some  kind  of  out-door  occupation,  such 
as  gardening,  sawing  wood,  pumping  water,  cleaning  up  yards,  clipping  hedges,  repair- 
ing fences,  and  so  on  ;  anotiier  hour  of  recreation,  supper,  two  study-hours,  and  bed- 
time is  reached,  the  little  ones  being  allowed  to  retire  earlier  if  they  desire  to.  It 
aonnds  like  school  and  family  combined. 

MISSISSIPPI  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1872,  speaks  of  22  having  been  in  the 
school  for  the  sprins-term  and  23  for  the  autumnal  one,  10  more  being  looked  for  by 
January  1, 1873.  This  being  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  113  blind  persons  in  the 
State  of  proper  age  to  receive  instruction,  the  superintendent  recommends  that  agents 
be  occasionally  sent  out  to  bring  to  the  institution  such  persons  as  require  its  benetits. 
He  also  recommends  the  omission  of  the  word  asylum  from  its  title,  both  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  better  class  of  pupils  and  of  preventing  applications,  now  quite  frequent, 
from  persons  too  old  for  training.  Maps,  books,  globes,  illustrative  models,  apparatus, 
and  musical  instruments  are  asked  for,  the  present  supply  of  such  being  of  the  most 
meager  kind.  Repair  of  buildings  and  fences  is  desired,  t(K>,  the  former  being  un- 
painted  and  leaking  badly  and  the  latter  having  been  patched  and  propped  till  they 
are  unsightly  in  the  extreme.  As  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  plea 
is  made  that,  as  the  establishment  must  largely  be  sustained  out  of  legislative  funds 
derived  from  taxes,  it  should  be  thrown  open,  as  the  public  schools  are,  without  money 
and  without  price,  to  all  that  need  its  training.  The  general  system,  in  this  training, 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  the  ordinary  English  branches  being  im- 
parted through  oral  instruction  and  books  in  raised  type,  a  preference  being  given  in 
these  last  to  the  new  Buggies  method  of  having  letters  in  ordinary  type  for  the 
teacher's  eye,  within  corresponding  ones  in  raised  points,  for  the  pupils'  hands.  For 
mecbanio  instruction  there  is  a  small  work-shop,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  broom- 
and  mattress-making  and  cane-seating. 

MST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pkase,  State-tupefintendent  of  public  education,*  Jaduon, 

COUKTr-SUPJCRIKTEMDEKTS. 


Cocmty. 

Name. 

Post^fflce. 

County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Adanw 

CCWalden 

Natchez. 

Lawrence  . . . 

J.  W.  Welbome 

Montlcello. 

AJeom 

CM.McCord 

Corinth. 

Leake 

J.  D.  Beanchamp  .. 

Carthage. 

Amite 

WUliamB.Redmond 

Liberty. 

Leflore 

B.  F.Mitchell 

Greenwood. 

Att«lA 

J. H.  Alexander  ... 

Kosciusko. 

Madison 

E.C.  Johnson 

Canton. 

BentoD 

O.Dickerson 

Salem. 

Marion 

8.A.Foxworth.... 

Columbia. 

Bollyar 

O.C.  Smith 

FloreyvUle. 

Marshall... 

L.  C.Abbott 

Holly  Springs. 

Calboan 

8.  M.  Roane 

Pittsboro'. 

Montgomery. 

Walter  Gould 

Winona. 

enroll 

F.  Capers  Adams  .. 

Carrolton. 

Monroe 

A.  B.  Hardcaslle... 

Aberdeen. 

Chickasaw  ... 

A.J.Jamison 

Houston. 

Newton 

E.D.  Seattle 

Decatur. 

Choctaw  ..... 

W.  A. Caldwell.... 

Oree'bsboro'. 

Nesboba 

W.  J.Seal 

Philadelphia. 
Macon. 

Oaiboroe 

Walter  Sprott 

Port  Gibson. 

Noxubee  .... 

C.  B.Ame8 

Clarke 

O.W.Halden 

Enterprise. 

Oktibbeha... 

David  Pressley 

Starkville. 

Coahoma 

John  Cochrane  — 

Friar's  Point 

Panola 

H.J.  Harding 

Sardis. 

Col/ax 

E.A.Ragg 

Wetit  Point. 

Peari 

James  Winuingham 

Ricevllle. 

Copiah 

Greene  MUIsaps... 

Haxlehurst. 

Perry 

M.McCallum 

Augusta. 

Covington 

E.W.Larkln 

Mt.  CarmeL 

Pike 

William  H.Roane.. 

Bfagnolia. 

De  Soto    ... 

B.  J.Reed 

Hernando. 

Pontotoc  .... 

St.  Clair  Lawrence. 

Pontotoc 

J.  Backels 

Meadvilie. 

Prentiss 

O.F.Rogers 

S.J.  Proctor 

Boouville. 

Greene 

M.MoInnis 

Stale  Line. 

Rankin 

Brandon. 

Grenada 

W.E.Kelley 

Grenada. 

Scott 

J.W.Lack 

HillBboro'. 

Hmd« 

J.  C.  Tucker 

Jackson. 

Simpson  ... 

J.W.Farlow 

Westville. 

Uolmei 

J.  Bnrnham 

Lexington. 

Smith 

L.E.  Russell 

Raleigh. 

Hancock 

F.Heiderhoff 

Sbicldsboro'. 

Sunflower... 

S.D.  Ringer 

Johnsonvllle. 

Harrifoa 

T.W.Elmer 

Biloxi. 

Tishemingo.. 

T.N.Miner 

Bumsvllle. 

Issaquena  .... 

S.L.Hnsse7 

Meyerbvllle. 

Pulton. 

EaitPascagoula. 

Tippah 

LB.  WiOHton 

Ripley. 

Itftwamba  ^  r  •  - 

J.  Z.Carmack 

A.C.Steede 

Tunica 

Tallahatchee. 

K.  Carter 

Austin. 

Jackaon 

W.B.  Avery 

Gamer. 

Jasper 

L.  J.  Bingham 

Enterprise. 

Tate 

B.J.  LIpsey    

Sonatobia. 

Jdferwm 

L. liOng   .......... 

Fayette. 
EUisville. 
Kelli«s's  Store. 

Union 

ClaroQce  CuUins    . 

New  Albany. 

Vlcksburg. 

Greenville. 

Jones  ........ 

K.M.WatkinB 

WUliamKellls 

Warren 

Washington  . 

C.  E.  Bent 

Kemper 

J.  W.  Piles 

Lincoln 

W.S.Baggett 

Brookhaven. 

Winston 

J.M.Davis 

Louisville. 

Lauderdale... 

A.C.Edwarda.... 

Meridian. 

Wayne 

Thomes  Hutchinson 

Shubuta. 

La  Fayette... 
Lowndes 

J.F.MoKenna 

Oxford. 

Wilkinson... 

E.W.O-*good 

WoodvUl«. 

J.N.BlMhop 

Columbus. 

Yatco 

W.A.Morgan 

Tazoo  City. 
Water  Valley 

Lee 

J.D.Barton 

Tupelo. 

Yalttbusha... 

Samuel  Brown  .... 

*  Hon.  T.  W.  Cardoza  succeeds  to  this  office  January  1,  1874. 
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i^ISSOUBI. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  John  Muntoilb,  StatO'SaperinteDclent  of  public  instmctloii.] 
FINAXCIAL    STATEMENT. 

lieceipU. 

Apportionment  from  State-school-fnnd $355, 6«2 

Connty-funcl  reportwl 159,256 

Township-fund  reported 193,858 

Lopul  tax  reported  collected 1, 145,384 

Total  income  for  1872 $l,854,19U 

Expenditures. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 1, 320, 957 

Amount  paid  for  buildings  and  other  expenses 584,040 

Total  expenditure 1,904,997 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 50, 817 

ATTEXDANCE. 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  (males,  327,933 ; 

females,  308,591) 636,524 

Number  of  colored  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  (males,  18,668 ; 

females,  18,301) 36,969 

Total  scholastic  ijopulation  for  1872 €73, 493 

Increase  over  1871  :i9,0.^0 

Number  enrolled  in  school 389,954) 

Increase  over  last  year 59,886 

Average  daily  attendance 208,880 

Per  cent,  of  atteudance 58 

Increase  in  percent^igo  over  last  year 6 

Number  of  children  not  attending  any  school 283, 537 

C(»st  per  scholar,  bosed  on  attendance $4  88 

Cos^t  per  scholar,  based  on  enumeration $2  83 

TEACHEHS  AND  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  male  teachers 5,756 

Number  of  female  teachers *. 3, 106 

Whole  number  of  teachers 8,862 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers |42  50 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers $31  50 

Number  of  counties  where  institutes  were  held 47 

Number  of  institutes  held 78 

Number  of  members  of  institutes 2,882 

Number  of  counties  where  no  institutes  were  held CO 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  subdistricts  reported 7, 199 

Number  of  school-houses , G,60S 

Number  of  white-schools  reported 6,994 

Number  of  colored-schools  reported 2*J7 

Whole  number  of  schools  reported 7,221 

Average  length  of  school-term,  (days) 100 

*  For  the  returns  of  lb73,  see  statistical  tables  I  and  U. 
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SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  State-fhnd  apportioDed  ia  March,  1872,  amounted  to  $355,682.  Of  this  snm 
$255,475  were  traDsferred  from  the  State-revenue,  being  25  per  cent,  of  that  revenue, 
as  required  by  law.  The  remainder,  $100,206,  constitutes  theinterest  on  the  permanent 
iDvestment  for  school- purposes.  When  the  school-fund  shall  have  been  invested  in 
bonds  of  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  a  recent  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  rev- 
enue to  the  schools  £rom  this  source  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  superintendent  thinks  that,  ''according  to  the  present  plan  of  apportionment, 
the  pubhe-school-fund  of  the  State  is  not  doing  the  work  which  was  designed  for  it." 
Produced  by  interest  on  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  permanent  investment,  this  fund 
has  been  annually  distributed  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  school-population.  It  has 
thus  extended  but  a  limited  assistance  to  any,  while  it  was  especially  designed  to  help 
the  weak.  The  constitution  provides  that  in  the  distribution  of  it  there  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  annonnt  of  any  county-  or  city-funds  appropriated  for  school-pur- 
poses, and  such  distribution  be  made  as  will  equalize  throughout  the  State  the  amount 
appropriated.  ''Justice  seems  to  require  that  the  school-statute  should  be  made  to 
oonform  to  the  constitution." 

There  is  said  to  be  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  to  give  better  protection  to  the 
school-funds,  the  county-  and  township-school-eudowment  having  been  reduced  from 
what  should  have  been  $14,000,000  to  an  actual  present  valuation  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 
This  results  from  a  large  portion  of  the  county-school-funds  being  loaned  on  personal 
security  and  then  lost  bv  meeting  the  statute  of  limitation.  Besides  this  loss  of  funds 
already  gathered,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  loss  from  failure  to  obtain  what  was 
intonded  to  support  the  schools.  The  moneys  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.,  are 
required  by  the  constitution  to  be  turned  into  the  State-school-fnnd.  These  amount 
to  about  $100,000  yearly,  and,  if  properly  husbanded  and  invested,  would  have  in- 
creased the  permanent  school-fund  by  a  million  of  dollars  in  ton  years.  But  thus  far, 
through  imperfect  collection  or  through  misconstruction  of  the  law  respecting  com- 
missions, not  one  cent  of  these  moneys  has  ever  found  its  way  to  the  State-treasury 
or  been  invested  as  prescribed.  By  such  means  $50,000  of  the  school-fund  have  disap- 
peared in  a  single  year.  The  State-school-fund  of  last  year  came  back  from  the  ac- 
counts of  township-clerks  more  than  $50,000  less  than  wnen  it  started  from  the  State- 
treasury.  Beports  are  received  fipom  about  one-third  only  of  the  township-clerks  of 
the  Stato,  aDO.  these  are  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  county- superintend- 
ents. A  correspondence  upon  the  subject  shows  that  the  records  of  school-funds,  in  a 
larse  number  of  counties,  are  in  a  very  obscure  and  confused  condition.  One  county, 
and  that  one  of  the  best,  states  that  it  will  take  three  months  at  least  to  produce  a 
clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  school-funds. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  irregularities,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  special  school- 
officer  in  each  county,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  write  up  and  keep  a  constant  rec- 
ord and  account  of  all  school-funds ;  also  that  the  county  treasurer  be  made  the  sole 
custodian  of  the  school-funds  of  the  county.  The  present  system  gives  an  average  of 
twenty  treasurers  in  a  county,  each  receiving  his  commission.  The  collection  of  funds 
is  thus  attended  with  great  expense,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  commission  of  2  per 
cent,  should  be  abolished. 

The  act  relating  to  the  recovery  of  school-lands  and  funds  by  the  board  of  education, 
approved  March  22, 1870,  has  spent  its  force.  The  board  appointed  an  attorney  in 
each  congressional  district,  who  examined  the  records.  The  work  resulted  in  an  ap- 
proximate showing  of  the  condition  of  the  county-  and  township-school-endowments, 
but  beyond  this  it  has  not  been  possible  to  go.  The  fees  allowed  by  the  law  are  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  vigorous  suits;  therefore  few  suits  have  been  brought  to  recover 
lands  fraudulently  conveyed  or  funds  squandered  or  lost.  It  is  strongly  urged  that 
\bere  be  ''such  a  change  in  the  law  as  shall  permit  the  board  of  education,  through  the 
attorney-general,  to  compel,  by  mandamus,  county-court-  and  other  officers  holding 
school-funds  to  restore  these  interests  to  their  proper  custodians.^ 

CONDITION  OP  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  influences  arising  from  political  excitements,  from  the 
£iilure  of  staple  crops,  from  low  prices  and  heavy  taxes,  and  the  unusual  burdens  which 
the  ag^cultural  classes  have  been  called  upon  to  bear,  the  year  1872  has  witnessed  a 
perceptible  advance  in  the  cause  of  general  intelligence,  and  in  whatever  promotes  in- 
telligence, throughout  the  State.  A  desire  to  read  and  gain  information  has  been 
quickened  as  if  by  some  magic  inspiration ;  periodicals  and  newspapers  have  been 
more  eagerly  sought  for  and  more  widely  distributed  than  ever  ben>re,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous book-trade  has  received  so  powerful  an  impetus  as  to  astonish  the  most 
bopefiiL"  This  growth  of  mind  and  the  means  of  its  improvement  are  considered  dne 
in  great  measure  to  the  increase  of  railroad-facilities  and  the  better  state  of  feeling 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  political  disfranchisement.  The  schools  have  shared 
in  the  general  progress.    They  have  increased  in  number,  power,  and  efficiency,  and 
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find  a  largely  increased  circle  of  friends  and  supporters.  The  general  character  of  the 
school-statistics  is  enconraging.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  school-popnla- 
tion  is  gratifying,  as  an  indication  of  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State.  This,  together  with  an  increased  percentage  of  attendance  over  that  of  last 
year,  forcibly  suggests  the  immediate  necessity  of  providing  more  ample  school-aooom- 
modations.  The  number  of  public-school-sittinffs  in  the  State  is  about  422,560.  If  tliese 
were  all  filled,  there  would  be  244,997  of  the  school-population  necessarily  left  out  of 
the  public  schools.  The  private  educational  accommodations  of  the  State,  including 
colleges,  give  a  capacity  for  not  more  than  40,000;  so  that,  were  all  the  school-bouses 
of  the  State  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  upwards  of  200,000  persons  of  school-age 
must  be  left  to  other  chances  than  schools  for  their  education.  Reckoning  the  period 
of  actual  school-going  as  embraced  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  at  least  100,000  under 
16  years  could  not  find  admittance  to  any  school.  The  need  of  fuller  school-accommo- 
dations is  thus  obvioas. 

The  colored-schools  of  the  State  are  gradually  gaining  strength.  There  is  some  lin- 
gering prejudice  against  them  and  great  indifiference  to  their  establishment,  but,  ou  the 
whole,  the  cause  advances.  When  the  local  school-oflQcers  fail  to  provide  for  the  col- 
ored children  within  the  limits  of  their  supervision,  (where  these  children  number 
more  than  fifteen,)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State-superintendent  to  step  in  and  use  the 
powers  of  these  local  officers.  In  response  to  calls  growing  out  of  such  neglect,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  colored -schools  nave  been  established,  without  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  a  tax,  as  authorized  by  law.  Many  of  the  former  owners  of  slaves  have 
co-operated  with  the  superintendent  in  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people.  The  greatest  difficulty  attending  all  attempts  of  this  nature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  about  half  of  the  children  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
collect  them  in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  school.  The  oolon^d 
people  are  forcing  the  question  of  mixed  schools  in  cases  where  there  are  but  two  or 
three  colored  children  in  a  subdistrict.  The  official  opinion  given  is  that  the  law  eon- 
templates  separate  schools,  aud  whether  colored  children  shall,  in  some  oafles,  be  ad- 
mitted to  white-schools  is  a  question  which  confronts  prejudice  and  appeals  to  benevo- 
lence more  than  to  law. 

It  is  remarked  that  *'  no  one  interest  can  so  effectually  either  help  or  hurt  the  progress 
of  Missouri  as  the  free-sohool-systeni ;"  that  the  success  of  the  system  must  proceed, 
to  a  large  extent,  from  the  constantly  improving  quality  of  the  schools :  and  that  the 
best  educational  conditions  prevail  in  districts  where  directors  are  ejected,  withont 
any  reference  to  party  politics  and  with  a  view  to  the  securing  of  the  beatschool-tFaia^ 
ing  possible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  INTERNAL  MANAOBMENT. 

False  economy  in  the  management  of  schools  is  strongly  deprecated.  It  is  suggested 
that,  where  a  graded  school  is  crowded  and  the  £iancial  ability  of  the  district 
cramped,  it  will  be  better  to  resort  to  some  other  expedient  than  that  of  employing 
cheap  and  poor  teachers  or  shortening  the  term  of  scnool.  The  report  of  the  Bostoa 
schools  is  quoted  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  half-day-system,  (one-half  the  pupils 
attendin|^  in  the  morning  aud  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,)  and  its  ad<^tion,  es- 
pecially m  the  primary  grades,  in  cases  where  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
schools  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  full  term,  is  strongly  recommended. 

As  the  improvement  of  schools  depends  largely  upon  a  careful  definition  of  the  re- 
spective duties  of  school-officers  and  teachers,  the  former  must  insist  upon  certain  con- 
servative rules  with  which  teachers  may  not  interfere. 

Township-boards  and  directors  should  require  of  every  teacher  a  record  of  his  work 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successor ;  otherwise  each  teacher  will  waste  time  in  repeating 
and  ^*  doing  over ''  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 

The  necessity  for  change  and  improvement  is  strongly  urged  upon  achool-offieers, 
who  '*  are  apt  to  be  quite  too  apprehensive  and  jealous  of  innovation.^  "  In  some  iu- 
stances  they  stoutly  opnose  glol>es,  outline-maps,  improved  seats,  and  even  black- 
boardtt.^  As  a  result  of  tnis,  attention  is  called  to  **  some  schools  that  are  lagging  far 
within  the  limit  of  progress  measured  fifty  years  ago."  Improved  means  of  education 
are  demanded  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  growth  ana  progress ;  among  otliers, 
that  the  study  of  natural  science  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  providing  that  **  no  teacher  shall  be 
authorized  to  teacli  a  common  school  who  is  not  qualified  to  teach  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences''  is  commended. 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  any  attempt  to  change,  at  the  present  time,  any  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  common-school-system  must  either  prove  fruitless  or  dis- 
astrous. A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  St^ite  Teachers'  Association.  It 
was  demonstrated  last  winter  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present  to  combine  and  give 
a  resultant  in  law  of  the  opiuions  of  the  people  better  than  is  now  secured  in  the 
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ptreaent  imperfeot  8cbool*8tatate.  The  diversity  of  circumstances  among  the  people 
coxMstitntes,  in  great  measurei  tbe  cause  of  diverse  and  conflicting  views.  For  exam- 
ple,  where  the  country  is  yet  comparatively  wild  and  sparsely  settled  the  township- 
Do&rd  is  deemed  a  needless  and  expensive  part  of  the  school-machinery.  Where  the 
population  is  more  dense  and  the  system  has  been  worked  with  more  vigor,  the  town- 
sbip-board  is  regarded  with  jealous  tenacity.  The  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
organization  of  counties  into  municipal  townships  fixes,  for  the  present,  the  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  school-township  organization.  The  proper  change  to  make  now, 
if  any  were  made,  would  be  to  abolish  all  subdistrict-boards,  and  secure  thereby,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  absorption  of  small  and  feeble  schools  by  larger  and  stronger 
ODen. 

It  is  questioned  whether  any  legislation  can  do  very  much  to  benefit  the  sohool^ys- 
texn.  "  Do  the  difficulties  encountered  root  in  the  law  that  shapes  the  system  or  in 
tbe  people^  whose  duty  it  is  to  sustain  and  oi>erate  the  system?  Will  abuses  cease  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  statute?  Has  a  law,  of  itself,  any  power?  And  will  it  exert  any 
influence  towards  the  advancement  of  a  general  public  interest  unless  it  is  borne  up  by 
tbe  enlightened  and  united  sentiment  of  the  pneople?"  If  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
bofiineas  of  education  to  purge  away  the  notion  that  all  the  ills  of  society  are  to  be 
cared  by  the  panacea  of  legislation,  the  reply  is,  ''All  that  legislation  can  do  is  to  re- 
move tnie  common  obstacles  of  a  great  Hystem,  prescribe  methods  for  the  distribution 
of  coinmon  good,  and  then  simply  regulate  and  preserve  general  order.  The  substance 
of  a  system  must  come  lh>m  the  thought,  purposes,  ana  faithfulness  of  tbe  people. 
Tbey  make  the  school-system.  The  law  cannot  make  it.  The  present  great  need  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  is  popular  interebt  Out  of  this  will  spring  every 
needed  reform.'* 

TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Great  opposition  is  manifested  by  many  citizens  of  the  State  to  the  system  of  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  several  of  the  county-conventions  held  during 
the  last  summer  for  the  nomination  of  representatives,  the  present  school-law  was 
declared  oppressive  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  representatives  of  these  counties  be 
inctitieted  to  use  their  inflnenoe  to  have  the  amount  of  taxation  reduced.  Concerning 
this  it  is  said  that,  "  if  local  taxation  is  depended  upon  chiefly  for  the  support  of  the 
aohools,  the  maximum  limit  of  taxation  cannot  be  reduoed  without  virtually  closing  the 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  State.''  Tables  fh>m  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Edaoation  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  State  is  not  excessive. 
According  to  these,  Missouri  ranks  twentv-seventh  in  tbe  scale  of  the  amount  paid  for 
education.  The  amount  applied  to  the  schools  in  1871  was  $1,749,049.  Of  this  amount 
$1,001,750  was  raised  by  local  tax.  Estimating  the  taxable  valuation  at  $570,000,000, 
this  wonld  require  a  levy  of  only  1.7  mills  on  the  dollar.  Tbe  next-door  neighbors  to 
Mieeoari  raise  a  tax  of  from  7  to  11  mills  on  tbe  dollar  for  public  education  and  pay 
$6.45  per  ee^pUa  of  Bchool-population»  while  Misssouri  pays  only  $2.75.  In  view  of 
these  nets  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  reduction  of  the  maximum  limit  of  school-tax 
wonld  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the  pnblio-sohool-system. 

Many  persons  who  are  not  opposed  to  taxation  for  sohools  vet  claim  that  the  present 
mode  oi  levying  taxes  is  not  equitable.  This  is  conceded,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the 
object  of  complaint  should  be.  not  the  school-law,  but  the  abuses  in  its  administration. 
Faists  are  cited  in  illustration.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  definite  understanding  be- 
tween many  tax-payers  and  the  collector  that  the  part  of  their  tax-bill  denominated 
*'  school-tax "  will  not  be  pressed  to  payment.  The  community  must  have  a  school, 
and,  to  support  it,  the  honest  tax-payer  bears  the  delinquencies  of  his  neighbors  and 
pays  his  just  proportion  of  tax  several  times  over.  In  some  counties  of  the  State,  many 
land-holders  are  settled  on  homesteads  exempt  from  taxation.  Under  the  scheme  of 
local  taxation  their  children  must  be  educated  by  a  few  property-holders  who  retain 
their  possessions  in  the  usual  fee-simple.  To  support  a  four-months  school  under  such 
circnnistances  often  requires  a  levy  of  more  than  !>  per  cent,  tax— in  some  instances 
as  high  as  4  per  cent.— on  the  property  liable  to  taxation.  The  number  of  townships 
that  find  it  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  up  to  the  maximum  limit  of  1  per  oent.  is  very 
large,  while  the  number  that  carry  their  tax  above  this  limit  is  not,  by  any  means, 
small.  Yet  in  some  localities  in  tbe  State,  where  schools  are  the  very  best,  they  are 
generoasly  supported  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  4  or  5  mills.  St.  Louis  meets  the  entire 
expMise  of  her  system  of  schools  by  a  tax  ot  4  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  some  subdis- 
tricts  the  habit,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  to  levy  no  local  tax,  bat  to  charge  a 
regular  tuition-fee  for  all  pupils  attendiug  school.  The  man  of  wealth  sent  six  children 
to  the  school,  because  he  oould  afford  to  pay ;  the  poor  man  who  had  six  children  to 
•ead  found  that  he  could  afford  to  send  but  two.  This  made  schooling  cheap  for  large 
property-holders,  but  did  not  make  education  universal  and  free. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  abuses  and  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  burden  of  sustaining 
public  education,  it  is  recommended  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  schools  be  met  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State, 
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instead  of  by  the  unequal  imnosition  of  local  tax.  A  levy  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  wealth,  added  to  the  sum  total  from  permanent  funds,  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  schools  nine  months  of  the  year  in  every  district  in  the  State,  while,  with  the 
present  heavy  weight  of  tax,  the  average  yearly  term  is  but  four  and  a  half  months — 
just  what  it  was  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  has  the  advantages  of 
thoroughness  and  economy  and  that  its  results  would  be  generally  satisfactory.* 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

The  fact  is  noted  that,  while  from  every  quarter  comes  the  demand  for  a  reduction 
of  the  school-tax,  as  if  that  were  alone  the  cause  of  the  heavy  weight  of  taxation  now 
laid  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  no  complaint  is  overheard  £ix)m  tax-payers  aboatthe 
costs  of  criminal  cases  paid  by  the  State  and  raised  by  tax  levied  on  the  people. 

In  1872,  the  amount  of  the  State-revenue  applied  to  the  support  of  scnools  was 
$243,197.33,  while  there  was  expended  for  the  prosecution  of  crimmals  and  the  tran^ 
X>ortation  of  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  the  sum  of  $174,078.38.  The  amount  paid  by 
the  State  for  bringing  to  justice  the  criminals  that  were  actually  convicted  was  $416 
per  capita.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  (not  including  local  funds  or  taxes)  for  the 
education  of  her  school-population  was  53  cents  per  capita.  In  several  counties  in  irhich 
the  school-system  is  comparatively  weak,  these  parallels  are  still  more  striking.  In 
one  county  where  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  expensiveness  of  the  public 
schools,  isiquiry  proved  that,  while  the  State  paid  the  last  year  for  schools  in  that  conntr 
$3,952.si2,  the  criminal  costs  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  $9,130.68.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  question  is  asked  whether  whatever  amount  is  subtracted  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  schools  will  not  have  to  be  added  to  the  amount  already  expended  for 
the  prosecution  and  transportation  of  criminals. 

A  few  counties  in  which  the  schools  receive  careful  attention  and  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture present  facts  worthy  of  notice  as  contrasted  with  those  already  given.  c3ooper 
County,  which  pays  for  teachers'  wages  $3  per  capita  of  her  whole  sohool-popolation, 
received  from  the  State  last  year  $3,961  for  the  supi>ort  of  schools  and  but  $1,069.97  for 
the  prosecution  of  criminals,  although  she  contains  a  population  more  than  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  county  already  mentioned,  which  pays  three  times  as  much  for  criminal 
costs.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  large  cities  are  the  homes  of  crime ;  and  yet  St 
Louis  County  receives  from  the  State  but  $27,652  for  the  prosecution  of  her  criminala, 
and  $72,399  for  education — about  8  cents  per  capita  of  her  population  for  crime  and 
nearly  2o  cents  per  capita  for  education.  Intelligent  communities  have  found  that  edu- 
cation is  the  cheapest  defense  of  cities  as  well  as  of  nations. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

In  the  debates  of  a  year  ago,  which  left  scarcely  any  feature  of  the  school-eystem 
without  discussion,  the  utility  of  the  office  of  State-superintendent  of  public  aehook 
was  frequently  questioned.  This,  it  is  believed,  arose  from  the  vague  idea  entertained 
by  many  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  a  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  work  of  the  State- 
superintendent.  It  is  remarked  that  *'  the  utility  of  State-supervielon  in  education  is 
afiirmed  by  the  practice  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  springs  from  the  labor- 
saving  principle  that  underlies  every  successful  system  of  activity  connected  with  our 
modern  civilization.  The  same  reason  for  substituting  one  responsibility  in  a  eoanty 
for  a  common  work  suggests  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  establishing  one  bureau 
in  the  State  to  do  what  every  county  wants,  instead  of  operating  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen bureaus  for  the  same  work."  The  most  effectual  labor  ot  the  superintendent,  in 
the  present  condition  of  educational  progress,  is  believed  to  be  accomplished  bydipBot 
contact  with  the  people  at  teachers'  institutes  and  popular  conventions  and  in  general 
public  addresses.  At  present,  not  more  than  one-half  the  counties  of  the  State  can  be 
visited  during  the  year.  But  with  a  sufficient  force  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring 
every  school-district  into  constant  sympathy  with  the  best  educational  improvement 
of  the  times. 

The  county-superintendency  has  its  supporters  and  its  opposers.  In  those  coantiet 
where  the  deepest  interest  is  taken  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  where,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  interest,  a  comi>etent  person  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  office,  the 
people  are  reluctant  to  dispense  with  this  officer.  In  counties  where  the  general  school- 
interest  has  never  risen  above  low-water-mark,  and  a  poor  officer  has  been  selected, 
the  people  consider  the  office  as  a  useless  superfluity  and  clamor  for  its  abandonment 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  public  schools  are  deficient  in  moral  instructioo. 
This  is  admitted  insofar  as  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  definite  system  of  teaching  and 
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trainiDg  in  morals  in  them,  while  certain  canses  are  stated  that  work  ii^nry,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  pupils. 

The  remedies  sugsested  for  these  defects  are  as  follows :  (1)  Make  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  teacher  of  more  importance.  It  is  as  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  true 
men  and  true  women  as  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  branches  to  bo  taught. 
{^)  Banish  from  the  school  all  rules  except  such  as  are  manifestly  founded  in  necessity 
and  common  sense,  the  list  of  school-crimes  being  augmented  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  list  of  rules.  (3)  Make  morals  a  distinct  science  and  a  definite  study  to  l^  pursued 
JD  the  schools.  Morality  need  not  be  confounded  with  theology.  Morals  can  be  taught 
without  teaching  the  theologic  opinions  of  any  sect,  and  there  is  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  teaching  some  simple  form  of  scientific  ethics.  If  this  were  done  a  better 
race  of  men  would  grow  up  to  purify  every  department  of  [mblic  life. 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  common  schools  are  the  enemies  of  farming.  With 
the  view  of  discovering  what  is,  in  this  State,  the  eti'ect  (►f  common-school-education 
upon  farm-laborers,  letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed  to  leading  farmers  throughout 
the  Stat«.  Their  uniform  testimony  is  that  the  transition  from  Save  to  free  labor  was 
attended  with  inconvenience  and  loss ;  but  they  are  unanimous  that  free  labor  is  quite 
38  remunerative  to  the  employer  and  that  intelligence  is  one  of  the  neceesary  conditions  of 
UisuoeeM, 

The  defects  of  country  schools  in  this  connection  are  dwelt  upon.  Much  time  is  spent 
in  what  is  positively  useless.  A  portion  of  the  time  thus  spent  would  furnish  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  botany,  natural  history,  or  entomology,  which  would  lead  a 
country  boy  to  place  a  new  value  upon  his  surroundings  and  prepare  him  to  conduct 
a  farm  upon  principles  of  intelligence  and  progress. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONX'ENTIOXS. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  education  in  Missouri  is  free,  thorough,  dispassionate 
discnssion  of  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  this  direction  the  teachers' 
institute  has,  for  years  past,  done  an  efficient  work.  But  its  range  has  been  too  nar- 
row. It  was  apt  to  be  circumscribed,  both  in  respect  to  the  disputants  and  the  topics 
tor  discussion.  The  people  and  the  tax-payers  did  not  feel  that  degree  of  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  which  a  more  popular  instrumentality  is  designed  toinspire. 
The  popular  convention,  made  up  of  teacners  and  all  classes  of  citizens,  has  been 
adopted  with  marked  results.  Free  discussion  has  been  invited,  and  the  effect  has  been 
IdTgely  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

ST.  LOUIS. 
lFn>in  report  of  Hon.  TV.  T.  Harris,  snperintendeDt  of  St.  Louis  pabllo  schools.] 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
that  time  the  total  enrollment  nas  increased  from  9,769  to  30,294,  the  average  attend- 
Mice  from  5,361  to  20,479,  number  of  teachers  from  123  to  534,  average  amount  of 
teacheiV  salaries  from  $550.75  to  $763.88,  and  the  total  expenditure  per  scholar  from 
^14  60  to  S20.82.  During  the  past  eight  years  the  number  of  school-houses  has  increased 
from  21  to  58  and  the  number  of  sittings  from  8,976  to  25,750.  As  only  67  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  euroUed  are  found  attending,  on  an  average,  at  any  one  time,  the  present 
nnmber  of  seats  would  accommodate  an  annual  enrollment  of  nearly  34,('00  pupils. 
By  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  of  1873  four  new  school-buildings  will  bo  in  readiness, 
with  48  rooms  and  2,800  sittings.  In  the  early  history  of  these  schools  the  bulk  of  their 
Mipport  was  drawn  from  tuition-fees;  at  present  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  State-  and  municipal  taxation.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire annual  taxation  of  the  city. 

The  reports  of  the  district-schools  for  the  past  year  show  an  increasing  attendance 
of  pupils  under  7  years  of  age.  It  is  hoped,  by  next  year,  to  found  a  number  of  small 
primary  schools,  more  or  less  on  the  Kindergarten-plan,  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
children.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  lowest  three  years  of  the  course  is 
about  72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  children  receive  no  education  above  these  grades  suggests  the  importance  of 
making  the  instruction  in  those  years  the  most  efficient  possible.  There  has  been  a 
great  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  tardiness.  Two- thirds  of  the  pupils  were  not  tardy 
at  all  and  the  remainder  were  tardy,  on  an  average,  only  three  times  during  the  year. 
The  number  "  not  absent  during  enrollment "  was  2,046.  The  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  science  into  the  district-Hchool-course  has  more  than  Justified  the  wis- 
dom of  the  experiment.  The  improvement  is  manifest  both  in  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  use  of  text-books  by  the  teacher  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  where  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  recite  without  it.    This  insures  thoroughness  of  preparation  in  all  the  lessons. 

Oerman, — There  is  a  constant  increase, from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  pupils  study- 
ing German.  The  most  noteworthy  change  during  the  year  has  been  the  tendency  of 
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pnpils  in  the  higher  grades  to  commence  this  stndy.  By  an  act  of  the  hoard  German  i» 
made  one  of  the  alternative  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  high  school.  The 
statistics  of  the  German-English  department  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  proportion  of  German-English  pnpils 
constitutes  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school.  At  present,  Anglo- American 
children  are  fulowed  to  take  up  German  at  the  same  time  with  the  German-American 
children,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  the  fourth  year.  This  plan  is  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
but  brilliant  results  are  not  anticipated. 

Discipline, — ^Mention  is  made  of  improved  methods  of  discipline.  An  accurate  reconl 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  shows  only  twelve  ana  a  half  oases  per  day  for 
)K),000  pupils.    The  system  of  suspension  has  proved  far  more  successfuL 

CUi88ification  and  promotion. — ^A  change  in  the  present  plan  of  classification  and  pro- 
motion is  recommended.  It  is  believed  that  examinations  should  be  held  and  conse- 
quent promotions  made  every  few  weeks.  Thus  pupils  who  fail  to  pass  would  not  l>e 
set  back  more  than  is  necessary.  When  there  is  only  a  yearly  examination,  a  pnpil 
who  fails  to  pass  is  degraded  a  year,  when  he  needed,  perhaps,  only  a  quarter's  review, 
and  is  thereby  completely  demoralized.  It  is  a  moral  &ilure  quite  as  much  as  an  in- 
tellectual one. 

Schools  for  colored  children, — Good  buildings  are  provided  for  the  schools  for  colored 
children,  but  there  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  increase  of  pupils.  The  entire  reglstra 
tion  was  only  eight  more  than  last  year.  The  colored  population  seems  to  be  raUier 
decreasing  than  otherwise. 

Evening-schools.^Theee  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  success  during  the  past 
two  years,  having,  within  that  period,  nearly  doubled  their  attendance.  They  are  so 
organized  as  to  furnish  one  room  in  each  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  foreigners  in  the 
use  of  English.  Punctual  attendance  and  industry  at  these  schools  secure  ftee  mem- 
bership in  the  public-school-library  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  public-school-library  is  extending  its  sphere  of^ usefulness  through  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  board.  No  branch  of  the  school-system  exerts  a  more  beuehcial  inflnci?ce. 
The  library  has  been  opened  on  Sundays  with  good  results. 

8t  Louis  high  school, — ^The  present  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  hijj^h  school 
amounts  to  about  ^  percent,  ot  the  number  in  all  the  schools.  Statistics  indicate  that, 
as  a  rule,  about  one  pupil  in  four  that  enter  the  district-schools  reaches  the  high  school. 
There  are  four  classes,  the  work  of  each  occupying  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  the 
policy  recommended  fWr  the  district-schools,  of  more  frequent  examinations  and  promo- 
tions, is  equally  necessary  for  the  high  school,  so  that  pupils  failing  to  pass  need  not  be 
put  back  a  year,  when,  perhaps,  they  need  but  a  few  weeks.  Some  plan  by  which  the 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  grades  can  be  made  more  elastic  is  believed  to  be  greatly 
needed.  The  change  in  the  rule  for  admission,  allowing  German  to  be  substituted  for 
geography,  on  condition  that  the  former  be  taken  up  in  the  high  school  in  coig unction 
with  Latin,  has  proved  unwise  on  the  whole.  It  has  improved  the  German  in  the  dis- 
trict-schools, but  injured  it  in  the  high  school.  A  modification  of  this  rule  is  deemetl 
desirable.  It  is  found  that  when  the  time  is  divided  between  Latin  and  German  but 
little  progress  is  made  in  either.  Generally,  the  school  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
in  an  unusually  fiourishisg  condition.  Four  branch  high  ^hools  relieve  the  pressure 
from  too  great  numbers. 

HIGH  SCUOOIJS,   ACADEMIES,  AMD  SEMINARIES. 

The  19  institutions  of  the  above  class  which  report  their  statistics  for  the  past  year 
show  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,812  pupils — 866  boys  and  946  girls — the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers— 46  gentlemen  and  77  ladies — being  123.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  classic  studies  and  157  in  modem  languages.  Eleven 
of  these  schools  teach  drawing  and  14  music ;  7  only  report  libraries  belonging  to  the 
school,  the  largest  of  which  numbers  1,500  volumes,  the  smallest  2,  which,  however, 
were  tlie  standard  dictionaries. 

How  far  the  high  schools  of  the  State  are  graded  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  the  university,  does  not  appear  m  the  otherwise  excellent  report 
of  the  superintendent.  The  existence  of  a  State-university  implies  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  if  it  is  not  at  present,  as  the  university  is  the  cap-stone  of  the  edifice  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  common  school. 

UNIVBRSITY  OP   fHE  STATE  OP  MISSOURI. 

In  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  it  is  remarked  that  the 
year  ended  June  26, 1873,  has  been  one  of  unexampled  progress.  No  other  period 
in  its  history  has  been  signalized  by  so  many  and  such  marked  improvements.  The 
following  summary  of  the  year's  orogress  is  given : 

The  faculty  has  oeen  increased  uy  the  accession  of  ab\e  and  exjierienced  men  as  pro- 
fessors; the  number  of  students  has  largely  increased,  and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  is  represented ;  the  new  scientific  ouilding,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  uie  kind 
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in  the  country,  has  been  fnruished  at  a  cost  of  abont  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  the  library, 
ID  all  its  departments,  has  been  greatly  increased;  the  apparatus  has  received  large 
ADd  ▼alnable  additions,  and  important  instruments  for  field-practice  and  engineering 
have  been  purchased ;  the  law-department  and  the  medical  college  have  been  estab- 
litshed  under  most  favorable  circumstances;  the  laboratory  of  analytic  and  applied 
chemistry  has  been  completed  and  equipped ;  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  uum- 
l>ers,  there  has  been  a  most  noticeable  improvement  in  the  manners  and  bearing  of  the 
students;  and  by  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  funds  of  the 
university  the  institution  is,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
relieved  of  debt.  The  university  has,  within  the  year,  been  made  practically  a  free 
institution,  a  small  incidental  fee  being  now  the  only  charge.  The  county -system  of 
appointment  has  been  abolished. 

The  university  now  comprises  the  following  departments:  (1)  the  college  proper, 
with  four  courses :  those  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and  philosophy;  (2)  th^  normal  col- 
lege, opened  September,  1868 ;  (3)  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  college.  September, 
18/0  ;  (4)  the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  November,  1871 ;  (5)  the  college  of  law, 
October,  1872;  (6)  the  medical  college,  February,  1873;  and  (7)  the  department  of 
analytic  and  applied  chemistry,  May,  1873. 

The  progress  of  the  school  of  mines  at  RoUa  is  especially  a  subject  of  congratulation 
and  pride.  It  is  but  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  but  the  number  of  students 
has  been  more  than  double  i;hat  of  the  previous  year.  Its  Instructors  have  been 
increased  and  its  means  of  instruction  enlai^ed  in  every  direction. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  agricultural  department  has  increased,  in  three  years, 
from  26  to  138.  The  prejudices  against  a  collegiate  education  for  farmers  are  rapidly 
disapi>earing  before  the  manifest  beneficial  influences  of  this  department.  Ladies  nave 
been  invltea  to  the  horticultural  course,  and  19  Joined  the  first  class  formed  during 
the  present  year. 

Ladies  are  receiyed  into  the  normal,  the  preparatory,  or  into  any  other  of  the  uni- 
versity-classes for  which  they  may  be  found  qualified.  Several  ladies  ore  now  in 
advanced  classes  in  university-courses.  A  great  and  pressing  need  of  the  university  is 
a  building  especially  designed  for  the  women's  college. 

To  make  a  complete  university  of  liberal  and  practical  education  there  are  still 
needed  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  a  college  of  the  fine  arts,  a  department  of  en* 

Sneering,  and  some  provision  for  architecture  and  construction.  The  bill  pending 
iforethe  legislature  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  mechaoics'  hall  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  building  for  the  first-named  department.  It  is  due  the  mechanics  of  the  State 
that  they  shomd  be  recognized  in  the  university-system  and  that  instruction  should 
be  furnished  them  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  university  is  crippled  and  hampered  for  the  want  of  means.  A  strong  appeal  is 
made  to  the  State  for  aid.  The  number  of  students  in  the  classic  department  is 
417  and  there  are  92  in  the  school  of  mines.    The  &culty  numbers  31. 

THE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

Is  established  by  charter  and  is  supported  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  by  tuition 
fees.  It  is  entirely  unsectarian,  and  this  feature  of  its  organization  is  secured  by  its 
charter.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  pupils  was  200 ;  there  are  now  700  in  actual  at- 
tendance, 34  of  whom  are  in  the  collegiate  department.  It  has  five  departments :  Ac- 
ademic, oolleg[iate,  polytechnic,  the  Mary  Institute,  and  the  St.  Louis  law-school.  The 
various  faculties  comprise  60  professors  and  tutors  and  the  annual  expenditure  is  over 
$1^,000.  The  tuition-fees  are  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  of  education.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  free  scholarships,  15  of  which  are  filled  from  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis.  The  university  has  a  common  interest  with  the  public  schools  in  the 
support  of  the  evening  polytechnic  schools  and  in  the  public-school-Ubrary.  The  in- 
stitution is  free  from  deb^  with  an  invested  endowment  of  abont  $250,000. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SX7PERI0R  INSTRUCTION. 

Theae,  quite  too  numerous  for  special  mention  otherwise,  find  each  a  place  in  the 
appended  table,  and  fuller  notes  ot  them  may  be  found  in  Table  YIII,  at  the  olose  of 
the  Report. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Xine  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  an  aggregate  of  1,136 
pupils — 807  in  collegiate  and  329  in  preparatory  studies— with  97  professors  and  in- 
structor^ 11  of  whom  are  gentlemen.  Five  of  these  colleges  specify  the  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  different  college-years,  giving  an  a^;regate  01115  m  froshman,  156  in  soph- 
omore, 88  in  Junior,  and  &  in  senior-clames ;  ^were  in  special  or  partial  courses  and 
20  in  poet-graduate-studies.  In  all  but  one  of  these  institutions  music,  both  vocal  and 
instnimental,  and  drawing  axe  taught,  and  in  all  bat  three  painting  also.  French  and 
German  are  taught  in  seven ;  two  nave  chemic  labtratories ;  three  have  philosophic 
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cnbiueU  and  natural-history-mnBeums ;  two  report  art-galleries,  and  ooe  a  gymnaBinm. 
Five  have  libraries,  the  largest  numbering  2,000  volumes,  the  smahest  400. 


Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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t  College-clasKes  not  yet  organized. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  of  regents  is  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  systems  of  the  two  norma 
schools  already  established  to  the  special  condition  and  wants  of  the  State.  The 
higher  mathematics  and  dead  languages,  except  within  a  certain  practical  limit,  are  to 
give  way  to  a  more  generous  attention  to  natural  science,  drawing,  and  the  perfecting 
of  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  common  branches. 

As  a  means  of  reaching  the  large  number  of.  teachers  who  have  neither  time  nor 
means  for  a  uormal-school-course,  a  *'  sprinkling  of  the  State  with  normal  institutes"  is 
suggested.  Two  of  these  institutes,  of  six  weeks*  duration  each,  have  been  establisht  d 
in  connection  with  the  normal  school  at  Warrensbnrg. 

An  increase  of  appropriation  is  asked  for  sufficient  to  double,  within  the  next  year, 
the  force  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools.  Unless  this  is  granted  only  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  can  bo  received.  About  $15,000  per  annum  is  needed  for  each  schooJ. 
Tliis  appropriation  is  small  comparetl  with  those  of  other  States  for  similar  schools. 

The  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  situated  at  Kirksville,  two  hundred  miles  north 
from  St.  Louis,  is  accessible  to  a  large  territory  rapidly  growing  in  population.  The 
new  building,  for  which  the  State  appropriated  $50,000,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
commodious  stnictures  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  About  200  teachers  sent  out  from 
this  iuHtitution  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State.  The  term  of  IST^-'TS  opened 
with  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  year.    Annnal  appropriation,  $5,000. 

The  South  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Warrensbnrg,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
passed  through  an  experience  of  entire  reconstruction.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
increased  from  about  2*2  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  140.  Any  increase  in  this 
uuiubur  will  not  be  possible  until  the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupation.  In 
arranging  the  course  of  study,  the  wants  of  the  schools  as  they  now  exist  have  been 
kept  esprcially  in  view.  The  course  has  three  divisions :  elementary,  scientitic,  and 
pioft'Hj>ional.  A  training-school  will  be  established  as  soon  as  a  class  is  ready  for  tlib 
wot  k.  The  State-superintendent  advises  that  the  normal- school-diplomas  be  received 
as  first-Lcrade-certilicates,  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  school  in  the  State.  An 
eHort  will  be  made  to  have  a  law  passed  which  will  make  these  diplomas  equivalent 
to  State-certiticates.    Annual  appropriation  for  the  school,  $5,000. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

Is    intended    exclusively  for    the  education    of  teachers  for   the  St.   Louis  public 
schools,  but  is  open  to  persons  from  any  section.    The  time  required  for  completing  the 
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coarse  is  two  years.  Many  of  the  applicants  being  found  not  to  possess  sufficient  ma- 
turity of  mind  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  the  age  of  admission  has 
been  increased  from  16  to  17  years.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  addition  of  algebra  to  the  examination-list.  This  has  consider- 
ably decreased  the  number  enrolled ;  but  the  number  in  the  high  school  has  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Pupils  from  the  high  school,  whose  record  there  is  satisfactory, 
are  received  into  the  normal  school  without  examination.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
materially  change  the  course  of  study,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  pupils  entering  from  the 
h\fg;h  school.  The  course  now  differs  from  the  one  generally  pursued  in  normal  schools, 
but  is  believed  to  be  beet  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  Tbe 
whole  Dumber  of  graduates  has  been  318,  of  whom  196 — or  oue  in  three  of  the  whole 
number  employed— are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

This  is  for  the  instruction  of  colored  teachers,  the  building  being  a  contribution  from 
the  colored  soldiers  of  the  State  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  result  of  the  first 
scholastic  year  of  this  institution  in  its  new  building,  with  an  enlarged  corps  of 
teachers  and  well-classified  departments,  is  encouraging.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
during  tbe  year  was  216,  of  whom  20  were  in  the  normal  department.  Twenty-two  of 
tbe  pupils  in  attendance  during  last  session  have  since  been  teaching  public  schools  in 
the  Stale.  Some  of  these  will  return  to  the  institute  to  complete  their  studies.  The 
debt  of  $10,000  before  reported  is  still  unpaid.  Repairs  and  improvements  are  greatly 
needed,  but  lack  of  means  forbids  them.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  State,  in  its 
dif^posal  of  any  means  dedicated  to  educational  purposes,  will  remember  the  urgent 
wants  of  this  instftution,  the  only  one  in  the  State  devoted  to  the  higher  education 
and  normal  instruction  of  colored  persons.  The  State-superintendent  in  his  report  re- 
marks that  "  the  least  the  State  of  Missouri  can  do  tor  this  institution  is  to  see  that  its 
debts  are  canceled."  The  expenditure  for  the  institute  during  the  past  year  was 
$^,811.44. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Six  of  these— at  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis— report  a  total  of  1,628  stu- 
dents, under  the  care  of  47  teachers. 
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Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction — Continued. 
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MISSOURI  INSTITCTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DtJMB. 

This  institatioD  makes  its  ninth  bietinial  report.  Since  the  organization  of  the  asjlnm, 
in  1851,  there  have  been  admitted  421  pupils.  During  the  two  years  included  in  the 
report,  211  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  these,  9  have  been  discharged  by 
expiration  of  term,  8  have  removed  to  other  States,  4  have  become  teachers  in  the 
asylum,  2  have  died,  and  42  have  failed  to  return  ;  leaving,  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
December  31, 1872,  146  pupils— males,  72 ;  females,  74.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  haa 
been  very  gratifying  and  the  institution  has  never  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion. An  appropriation  of  |25,000  is  asked  for  to  repair  the  building  and  increase  its 
capacity  so  as  to  accommodate  200  pupils.  Even  then,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State  capable  of  receiving  instruction  will  be  provided  for. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  trades  usually  taught  in  such  in- 
stitutions, and  the  only  employment  of  the  male  pupils  is  gardening  and  preparing 
fuel.  The  females  are  instructed  in  needle-work  and  various  domestic  duties.  A  be- 
inuing  has  been  made  in  teaching  articulation,  but  to  secure  the  advantages  arising 
rom  this  branch  a  professorship  should  be  established,  where  the  instructor  shall  he 
solely  employed  in  teaching  it. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

Owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  contractors,  the  buildings  of  this  institution  could  not 
be  used  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  session  of  1871-72  continued 
only  four  months.  Sixty-six  were  present  dnring  the  session.  New  pupils  were  not 
received,  and  those  who  lived  in  distant  parts  oi  the  State  were  advised  not  to  return 
for  the  short  term,  but  to  wait  until  the  fall.  Applications  for  admission  have  not 
been  so  numerous  as  was  expected,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  parents  and  guard- 
ians of  blind  children  do  not  consider  them  capable  of  acquiring  an  education  or  are 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  suggested  that  count^-euperin- 
tendents  and  school-directors  make  special  inquiry  for  blind  children  in  their  respect- 
ive districts  and  report  the  number  in  their  annual  returns.  The  present  law,  fixing 
the  age  of  admission  at  5  years,  is  considered  objectionable.  All  the  pupils  are  taught, 
besides  branches  taught  in  other  schools,  some  Kind  of  handicraft— the  girls  knitting, 
crocheting,  bea4-work,  sewing,  and  the  use  of  sewing-machines;  the  boys  broom- 
making,  mattress-making,  braiding  mats,  and  willow- work.  The  present  school-session 
opens  very  favorably,  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils. 

GIRUS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

This  institution,  for  the  care  of  neglected  children  and  orphans,  makes  its  eighteenth 
annual  report.  Number  of  inmates  at  close  of  last  report,  64 ;  admitted  since,  74  ;  di» 
missed,  63 ;  present  number,  75.  The  progress  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  public  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  met  at  Kirksville,  pursuant  to  arrangement,  Decem- 
ber 26  and  continued  in  session  two  days.  About  300  teachers  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
State  were  in  attendance  and  important  business  is  said  to  have  been  transacted,  bot 
the  reports  of  it  have  not  reached  the  Bureau. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION. 

A  coDveDtion  of  the  teachers  aod  SQperiotendents  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  con 
sessional  districts  was  held  hy  arrangement  of  the  St.  Louis  Teachers^  Association 
December  26-28,  at  which  an  address  of  mach  interest  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Brown 
on  aniversal  education,  and  such  important  topics  were  discussed  a8  public-school 
libraries,  natural  science  in  district-schools,  the  functions  and  management  of  reform 
fichoolSy  Kindergarten,  a  library  of  educational  classics,  and  grading  and  classification 
for  coanty-schools. 

Superintendent  Monteith  delivered  ap.  address  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  public-school-system  was  gloriously  growing,  aided  by  the  ad- 
vance of  general  intelligence  and  the  spread  of  liberal  and  enlightened  views.  StilL 
there  were  hinderances  threatening  it,  which  he  deprecated,  especially  a  disposition  to 
throw  aside  all  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  wnich  taxation  he  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  schools  and  not  oppressive  to  the  people.  The  average  cost  of  public- 
school-instruction  in  the  State  was  notj  he  said,  above  $2.65  jper  capita  of  the  whole 
school-population,  whereas,  in  Kansas,  it  was  $(6.43 ;  in  Illinois,  $7.97 ;  in  California, 
$11.89 :  in  Nevada.  $19.17  ;  and  in  Massachusetts.  $20.65.  The  whole  amount  appro- 
priated to  schools  laid  a  tax  of  only  about  2.1  mills  on  the  dollar,  whereas  Massachu- 
setts raised  3.1  and  Kansas  7,  so  that  education  in  Missouri  was  as  cheap  as  it  possibly 
could  be,  and  complaints  of  heavy  taxation  were  unfounded. 

OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 

Conventions  similar  to  the  above  were  held  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  districts, 
and  one  at  Richwoods,  all  of  which  discussed  subjects  of  much  interest,  while  84 
teachers'  institutes  are  believed  to  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIAUB  IN  MISSOURI. 

Hon.  J0H5  M0KT£ITB.  Statt-tuptrintendoU  of  public  ingtruetion,  Jeferton  Citf. 
COUlfTY-StrPBRIRTKKDBIfTS. 
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Andrew , 
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Barton 
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Callaway 
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CarroU 

Carter 
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Clinton 
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Donclas. ......  • 

Donklin '. 

Franklin 
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Gentry 
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Omndj '.. 

Hirriion 

Henry 

Hickory 

HoU 


Robert  Mercer 

WUliamD.Hoar 

George  F.  Bixby 

H.M.  HamiU 

J.  H.  McDonald 

A.  D.  Pittlnger 

Jamef  D.  Harper 

WaMhlngton  Allen 

John  W.  Revelle 

Harvey  Halen 

John  T.  RUey 

IwacB.  Table 

H.B.Meffert 

James  L  Nicholi 

David  N.  Simonf 

Samuel  M.  Qreen 

WUey  Roy 

George  R.  Hlghimtth 

G.  8.  Spring 

Prank  H.  Smith 

Alfred  Mann 

J.J.Martin ^ 

Dr.  M.B.  Scott ^. 

George  Hughes 

Vincent  P.  Kelley 

Thomas  Ward 

O.F.Amold 

Elia8R.Fort 

W.C.Wett 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hollenbeck 

W.  W.Stout 

J.L.McKee 

Spencer  H.  Ware 

James  L.  Davis 

Homer  Spiva , 

Julius  Kfluirmann 

Henry  Read 

Lemuel  C.  Taylor , 

0.8  Reed 

R.C.  Norton 

Nelson  Church 

James  EL  Flagg 

David  B.  Biddie 

B.S.  Eyerly 


Kirksvine. 

Savannah. 

Phelps  City. 

Mexico. 

Cassville. 

NashvUle. 

BnUer. 

Warsaw. 

Marble  HiU. 

CentraUa. 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluffs. 

Breckenridge. 

Fulton. 

Linn  Creek. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll  ton. 

Van  Buren. 

Harrisonville. 

Stockton. 

Keytesville. 

Osark. 

El  Dorado. 

Liberty. 

Gravsonvllle. 

Jefl^rson  City. 

Bunoeton. 

Scotia. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

Marysvillo. 

Salem. 

A  mo. 

Clarkton. 

Franklin. 

Canaan. 

Albany. 

Springfield. 

Trenton. 

Mt  Moriah. 

Clinton. 

Qnincy. 

Oregon. 
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Liat  of  school-officials  in  Missouri — Continued. 


County. 


Howard 

HoweU 

Iron 

Jackson 

JaKper 

JeffenoQ 

JohONon 

Koox 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

LnwreDce 

Lewln 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

MadiHon 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mlssitislppi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid... 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Oxark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelpi 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray— 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Frani^ls... 

St.  Louis 

Ste.  Genevieve 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon  

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


John  B.  Hairston 

Albin  Perkins 

O.W.Farrar , 

David  C.  CaldweU 

U.B.Webster 

J.  U.  Brown 

WilliamT.  De  Witt... 

Louis  P.  Cottey 

William  E.  CaUin 

O.M.Catron 

JnredR.  Woodflll 

Busbrod  S.  Thompson. 

John  Wllwn 

H.  B.  Van  Valkenburg 

T.C.Hayden 

John  Wilson 

William  A.  Mathas.... 

V.L  Settle 

Jacob  B.  Love 

J.S.Green 

S.M.Wayman 

James  S.  Martin 

M.  V.Rodney 

H.H.  Hathaway 

Jesse  Lewis,  jr 

J.  S.  McClt^rey 

T.  B.  Rofiie 

William  W.  Farmer... 

A.  H.  Parker 

S.O.McCItt»ky , 

J.D.  Litton 

James  Adams 

J.M.Hutchison 

O.  W.  Carleton 

JohnE.  Aikin 

WilliiimC.  Westlake.. 
William  S.  Perkins.... 

J.D.Meriwether 

John  C.  Sutherland 

James  A.  Race 

S.  J.  Bostwick 

Henry  C.  Sbelton 

John  W.Kertbly 

William  N.  Rutherford 

Lucian  B.  Wright 

James  M.Ross 

G.H.RIfe 

Dr.  J.  H.  Stumberg 

WUIiamRlce 

T.  E.  Douthit 

George  T.  Murphy  .... 

C.  C.  Kerlargon 

Oliver  Guthrie 

D.M.  Merideth 

Bartlett  Anderson 

John  M.  Leflwlch 

John  W.  Miller 

W.B.  McGmder 

S.  Chapman 

T.J.McCord 

H.  M.Pete rnon 

James  L.  Humphrey  .. 

James  S.  Rice 

James  M.  Blake 

Rudolph  Ritter 

Julius  Spencer 

J.  N.  Morrison 

— —  Jackson 

A.  H.  Conn 

C.C.Cash 


Po«t-o£Bca. 


Fayette. 

Albina. 

Ironton. 

Independence. 

Carthage. 

DeSoto. 

Columbus. 

Bee  Ridge. 

LebancHi. 

LexluKton. 

Aurora. 

Montlcello. 

Culvre. 

Laclede. 

Wheeling. 

PineyiUe. 

Callao. 

Fredeilcktown. 

Lanes*  Prairie. 

Hannibal. 

Princeton. 

Iberia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

New  Florence. 

Versailles. 

Point  Pleasant. 

Seneca. 

Maryville. 

Webster. 

Linn. 

Piland's  Store. 

GayoBO. 

Perry  ville. 

SedaUa. 

RoUa. 

Louisiana. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Richland. 

Unionvtlle. 

New  London. 

Moberly. 

Morton. 

LetterviUe.  - 

Doniphan. 

St  Cbariet. 

Osceola. 

Farmington. 

St.  Louis. 

Ste.  Genevieve. 

Marshall. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Benton. 

Current  River. 

Shelby  ville. 

Bloomfleld. 

Galena. 

Undley. 

Forsythe. 

Cedar  Blaft 

Nerada. 

MartfaasTille. 

Irondale. 

Greenville. 

Marsbfleld. 

Grant  City. 

HartviUe. 
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NEBRASKA. 

fFrom  biexmial  report  of  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  State-superinteDdent  of  public  iiutracUon,  for  the  years  eodtsd 

December  31, 1871  and  loTS.*] 

FINAN'CIAL  STATEMENT. 


Balance  on  hand  at  commencement  of  year.. 
Appropriations  by  county -gaperintendents... 

Tax  for  building  eebool-bonseii 

Tax  for  paying  teacher's  wages 

Other  difctrict-taxes 

Tuition  of  non-reMident  scbolani 

Amount  receired  from  all  other  nonrces 

Total  reaourceH  for  the  year 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  male  teachers 

Paid  female  teachers 

Paid  for  building  and  repairs 

Pai*!  for  all  other  purpo«es 

Amo  nnt  on  hand 

Total  expenditures  

Total  indebtedness  of  districts. , 


1871. 

1872. 

$28,427  10 
146, 163  31 
90,691  84 
27,572  04 

$61,848  68 

171,739  08 

141,309  91 

42,  (J82  20 

17, 516  05 

1,491  97 

92. 695  70 

537,680  39 

102,941  75 
92,952  42 

157,568  25 
82, 952  22 
97,681  33 

5.34. 095  97 

176, 075  83 

575  30 

78,457  14 

371, 888  73 

77.079  46 
60.693  06 

108,433  17 
58.603  56 
60.711  18 

365, 520  36 
73,  469  6.i 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 


ATTEND  ANCK. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years 

Number  of  children  attending  school 

Number  attending  school  not  of  school-age 

Number  of  days  of  school  during  the  year 

Number  of  days'  attendance  by  enrolled  pupils  . 

Number  of  private  schools 

Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHER'S  PAT. 


Whole  number  of  male  teachers 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 

Average  number  of  days  taught 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  day  ... 
Arerage  pay  of  female  teachers  per  day . . , 
Number  of  days'  board  given  by  districts. 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 


Number  of  organized  counties 

Number  of  school-diHtricTs 

Average  number  of  children  in  each  district. 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 

Number  of  stone  school -houMes 

Number  of  frame  Hchool-honses 

Number  of  log.  sod,  &c 

Whole  namber  of  scnool-houses , 

Value  of  school-honiies 

Vilne  of  school -sites 

Value  of  bookM  and  apparatus 

Total  value  of  school- property  in  the  State  .. 


ie7i. 


41,071 
23.265 


71. 942 
46 


560 

520 

711 

$1,962 

$1  832 

7,131 


35 

1,098 

40 

36 

11 

373 

139 

559 

$374,270  88 

44.318  70 

2,347  08 

420,936  67 


1872. 


51,123 

28,786 

480 

107, 205 

2,061,415 

45 

767 


773 

7:i9 

74 

$1,925 

$1,675 

7,  754 


48 
1,410 

m 

41 

24 

473 

149 

687 

969  60 

702  no 

491  99 
163  59 


$739. 

76. 

2, 

819, 


SCHOOL-FUND. 


The  present  scbool-faDd  is  estimated  at  |1,096,304.30.    This,  however,  includes  a 
large  amount  known  as  the  5-per-cent.  fund,  that  as  yet  has  yielded  no  income.  There 


'Statistics  for  1873  In  tables  I  and  II,  at  end  of  volume. 
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is  also  an  investment  of  over  $60,000  in  personal  loans,  on  which  no  interest  has  been 
paid  darinfc  the  past  year.  On  the  moneys  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the  aocmed 
interest,  still  unpaid,  amounts  to  $16,535.80.  Of  the  whole  estimated  permanent  fond 
there  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  State-treasurer  only  $261,192.32.  Without  the  2-miil- 
tax,  the  counties  would  have  less  than  one-half  of  the  present  apportionment.  This 
subject  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature.  Measures  should  be  at 
once  adopt-ed  to  put  the  school-fund  into  such  shape  that  there  shall  be  no  uncertainty 
respecting  the  annual  payments  of  interest.  State-securities  are  considered  the  least 
objectionable  and  yield  the  largest  revenue. 

MODE  OP  DISTRIBCTION  UNSATISFACTORY. 

The  division  of  the  State-school-fund  as  prescribed  by  law  is  in  many  instances  very 
unsatisfactory.  How  to  secure  equality  in  the  distribution  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  school-system.  The  following  method  is  recommended  :  let  the  State-fund  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties,  as  at  present,  taking  the  enumeration  of  scholars 
as  the  basis ;  then  let  the  county-superintendent  divide  the  one-fourth  (which  the  law 
requires  to  be  distributed  equally)  among  the  several  districts,  counting  each  organized 
district  sustaining  a  school  as  one  and  allowing  each  district  containing  more  than 
fort^  pupils  to  count  one  district  for  each  ^brty  andeach  fraction  of  forty  over  twenty. 
While  this  method  would  not  give  exact  equaility,  it  would  yet  be  so  nearly  equitable 
that  no  complaint  could  be  ms^e. 

The  tenor  of  the  present  law  makes  it  necessary  that  a  school-district  shall  not  only 
report  the  enumeration  of  children  within  its  limits,  but  shall  also  have  sustained  a 
school  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  in  order  to  have,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
any  share  in  the  school-funds.  Thus  many  newly-formed  districts  find  it  very  difficult 
to  sustain  a  school  for  the  first  year. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  METHOD  OP  DISTRIBUTION  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  such  districts  as  have 
v^ted  to  have  a  school  to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  school-money,  the  money, 
however,  not  to  be  drawn  until  the  school  has  been  in  operation  the  requisite  length 
of  time.  The  ambiguity  of  the  present  law  causes  a  diversity  of  methods  in  the  differ- 
ent counties.  Unilormity  is  imperatively  needed  and  can  only  be  secured  by  plain 
legal  enactments. 

SCHOOL-LANDS. 

One-eighteenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  2,702,044  acres,  is 
school-land.  This  if  sold  at  the  minimim  price  ($7  per  acre)  would  give  a  permanent 
fund  of  $18,914,308.  Previous  to  1869  there  had  been  sold  21,944  acres  of  school-lands, 
at  an  average  price  of  $10.53  per  acre.  During  1869  and  1870  there  were  sold  64,905 
acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $8.48  per  acre.  During  1871-72  the  amount'  sold  was 
25,223.07  acres,  at  an  average  price  of  $7,632  per  acre.  A  large  amount  of  school-lands 
sold  reverts  to  the  State  from  failure  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  sale ;  and  as  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the  law  for  a  report  of  the  amount 
that  reverts  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  amount  derived  from  this  source. 

INDEMNITY-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

Daring  the  past  year  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  to  the  State  the  lands 
known  as  inderanity-school-lands.  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-Office  at  Washington  and  to  Representatives  in  Congress,  making  inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  these  lands,  and  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  select  lands  for  the 
State  as  provided  by  law.  The  total  number  of  acres  selected,  including  the  selections 
made  previously,  was  47,155.73.  It  is  requested  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  have 
the  selections  approved,  as  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State.  Many  of  the  selections  previously  made  have  been  lost  and  lands  of  less 
value  have  been  selected.  If  the  present  selections  are  not  soon  confirmed  the  same  pro- 
cess must  be  gone  over,  and  still  poorer  lands  will  have  to  be  taken. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

Of  the  normal-school-lands  3,200  acres  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  $7,288 
per  acre.  The  present  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  very  defective.  It  gives 
the  purchaser  a  deed  to  the  land  immediately  alter  the  first  payment  of  interest,  the 
State  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  land  as  security,  and  there  is  no  provision  declaring 
the  land  foneited  when  interest  is  not  paid,  so  that  the  State  is  oblif^  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  before  the  land  can  revert  to  it.  The  interests  of  this  land  cannot 
be  too  carefully  guarded.  When  the  land  is  all  sold  the  income  accruing  will  very 
nearly  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  normal  school. 

AGRICULTURAL-SCHOOL-LANDS. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  university-lands  is  not  certainly  known  at 
present.    No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  tbeir  sale  or  lease. 
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NEED  OF  A  GOOD  PUBUC-LAKD- SYSTEM. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  lack  of  system  in  the  pnblic-land-basiness  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  at  once  established  a  land-department  with  a 
Bnfficient  cleric  force,  and  all  the  landed  bnsiness  be  under  the  control  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

Nebraska  has  the  basis  of  a  very  good  common-school-law.  The  existent  one  has 
indeed  defects  that  must  be  remedied,  bat  its  general  features  are  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  new  State.  The  number  of  officers  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  people  and  interests  many  in  the  cause  of 
education  who  otherwise  would  pay  little  attention  to  it.  The  law.  however,  needs 
harmonizing  and  enei^zing.  On  many  vital  points  it  is  entirelv  silent ;  it  imposes 
dnties,  but  mfJces  no  provision  for  discharging  them  properly.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  include  schools  of  all  grades  and  sizes ;  but  either  it 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  local  prejudices  and  ambitions  have  so  considered 
it,  and  special  laws  have  been  enacted  for  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City.  This  establish- 
ment of  independent  districts  is  reipetted,  as  involving  the  school-system  in  intricacies, 
giving  occasion  for  interminable  disputes,  awakening  sectional  jealousies,  and  fostering 
a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  without  in  the  end  gaining  anything.  A  system  that  shall 
harmonize  thoroughly  from  the  district-school  to  the  university  is  considered  above 
all  things  desirable.  Amendments  on  several  points  are  recommended  in  connection 
with  the  various  subjects  of  the  report. 

THE  DI8THICT-8YSTEM. 

The  objectionable  features  of  this  system  are  admitted;  but  it  is  remarked  that,  "in 
a  sparsely-settled  State,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  adopt  the  township-plan.'' 
By  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  county-superintendents  have  authority  to  form 
new  districts,  change  boundary-lines,  unite  districts  or  dissolve  them.  This  places 
ffreat  xK>wer  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  better  plan  can 
be  devised  at  present.  It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  compensation  be  granted 
district-officers  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  their  regular  duties  and  that  they  be 
required  to  perform  them  faithfully.  Tnero  being  no  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty,  the 
law  has  only  been  executed  by  common  consent,  and  is,  to  the  people,  advisory  rather 
than  coxnnulsory.  Legislation  is  advised  in  the  matter  of  allowing  districts  to  issue 
bonds.  The  present  law  allows  a  district  to  assume  an  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
^,000,  but  does  not  provide  for  bonding  the  indebtedness.  Some  districts  have  issued 
bonds,  but  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  that  proceeding  have  injured  their  sale. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  "  This  is  the  era  of  school-honse-building.  The  people 
in  many  parts  of  our  State,  with  an  enthusiasm  almost  amounting  to  frenzy,  are  bend- 
ing all  their  energies  towards  erecting  school-houses,  many  of  which  would  do  honor  to 
any  city  in  our  country.*  There  is  at  present  an  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  State.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  their  children  must  have  comfortable  and  pleasant  school-houses,  even  if  the 
parents  suffer  for  a  time  for  some  of  the  comforts  of  home."  During  the  past  year 
over  a  hundred  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected.  One  county  alone  has  erected 
twenty-eight.  Regret  is  expressed,  however,  that  greater  care  has  not  been  taken  in 
the  constraction  and  general  arrangement  of  the  school-houses.  Various  suggestions 
upon  this  subject  are  made.  The  points  specially  urged  are  dry  and  elevated  locations, 
extensive  play-grounds,  arrangements  for  thorough  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  com- 
fortable seats,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  apparatus.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
make  an  appropriation  by  which  proper  plans  for  school-houses  may  be  placed  before 
the  people.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  some  districts  in  obtaining  school- 
house-sites.    Legislation  upon  ttiis  point  is  recommended. 

REPORTS. 

At  present  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  anything  like  full  and  correct  district- 
reports,  owing  mainly  to  a  want  of  proper  record-books.  The  law  requires  reports, 
but  makes  no  provision  for  books  for  keeping  the  district-records.  Districts  will  not 
incur  the  expense  of  providing  such  books,  and,  unless  they  are  provided,  perfect  re- 
ports can  never  be  obtained.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State-superintendent  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  forms  to  be  used  throughout  the  State  and  then  require 
the  county-superintendents  to  supply  the  districts.  This  would  soon  give  system  and 
order,  instead  of  the  present  contusion. 

*  The  city  of  Omaha  is  aaid  to  have  one  of  the  finest  higb-school-buildinxs  in  the  country,  erected  and 
faniiBhed  at  a  coat  of  $250,000.  The  high-schoul-buildingi  at  Lincoln  cost  $40,000  and  the  new  buUding 
of  ibe  State-university  $150,000. 
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STATE-SUPERUrrENDBNT. 

The  business  of  the  State-saperiDtendent's  office  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  paat 
txvo  years.  "  The  apportionment  of  December,  1870,  was  made  to  aboat  32,000  children. 
The  next  apportionment  will  be  made  to  more  than  60,000.  This  is  an  index  to  the 
increase  in  all  respects.''  With  no  provision  for  a  regular  clerk,  the  whole  business  of 
the  office  falls  upon  the  superintendent,  and  he  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  neglect 
other  duties  defined  by  the  law,  such  as  visiting  schools,  holding  teachers'  institutes,  duC. 
It  is  requested  that  the  legislature  make  an  allowance  sufficient  to  engage  the  serN^ces  of 
a  competent  clerk  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  year. 

TEACHERS. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  demand  a  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  the  standard  of  qualincation  has  been  greatly  elevated.  A  change  in  the  method, 
of  granting  certificates  is  recommended.  Three  grades  are  given  at  present,  but  the 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  are  not  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  plan  suggested  the 
third-grade-certificates  remain  as  at  present,  with  the  proviso  that  no  person  shall  be 
granted  more  than  three  certificates  of  that  grade.  The  standard  for  second-grade- 
certificates  is  raised,  the  county-superintendent  to  have  the  power  to  grant  this  certifi- 
cate for  one  or  two  years,  as  the  candidate's  proficiency  may  indicate.  The  first-grade- 
certificates  shopld  be  given  only  to  persons  of  superior  qualifications,  experience,  and 
ability.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  granting  of  State-certificates  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  State-superintendent,  chancellor  of  the  university,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  The  plan  of  allowing  the  State-superintendent  to  grant  certificates  at  will 
is  liable  to  great  abuse.  He  should  have  power,  however,  to  annul,  at  any  time,  any 
certificate,  when  he  has  sufficient  evidence  of  the  incompetence  or  immorality  of  th© 
person  holding  it.    At  present  he  has  no  power  to  do  so  directly. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Stat«-superintendent  to  appoint  teachers'  institutes 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  to  cause  all  schools  in  the  district  in  which  the  insti- 
tute is  held  to  be  closed  during  its  session.  But  no  means  are  provided  to  enforce  this 
requirement,  and  the  institutes  thus  far  appointed  have  been  but  partially  successful. 
The  class  of  teachers  that  needs  them  most  cannot  be  reached.  The  superintendent 
advises  that  "a  law  be  framed  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  teachers  at  the  insti- 
tutes in  their  respective  districts,  allowing  time  to  go  on  as  if  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  considering  the  certificates  of  those  not  attending  as  null  and  void, 
unless  afterward  indorsed  by  the  county-superintendent.  To  provide  a  fund  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  institute,  require  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  by  each  candidate  for 
examination,  and  lot  the  State  appropriate  $1,500  for  a  like  purpose.  Without  some 
such  provision  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  prox>er  attendance  and  the  assistance  of 
competent  instructors." 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  August,  1871,  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  State  Teachers' 
Institute  in  the  following  July .  This  institute  was  an  experiment.  No  provision  being 
made  by  the  State  to  defray  the  expenses,  a  tuition-fee  of  $4  was  charged  each  member. 
The  attendance  was  very  encouraging  and  the  result  of  the  institute  highly  gratifying. 

course  of  study  for  the  common  schools. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  August, 
1871,  a  cotirse  of  study  was  arranged  by  the  State-superintendent  and  laid  before  the 
teachers  at  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association.  A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
the  publication  of  the  course,  and  its  distribution  amon^  the  teachers  and  school-offi- 
cers of  the  State.  The  course  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  each  district  will  have 
at  least  six  months'  school  during  each  year.  School-boards  have  entire  control  of  the 
matter.  This  course  is  only  recommendatory  and  not  at  all  binding  on  any  district ; 
but  it  is  earnestly  urged  upon  all  school-officers  and  teachers  to  give  it  a  careful  exam- 
i nation  and,  if  approved,  urge  ita  adoption.  It  is  confidently  believed  that,  if  the 
school-work  were  systematized,  the  results  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  at 
present. 

INDIAN  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  in  Nebraska  reported,  for  1B71,  number  of  schools, 
V2 ;  teachers,  23 ;  pupils  registered,  827 ;  average  attendance,  about  one-half  of  the 
total  enrollment.  One  of  the  schools  is  a  manual-labor  boarding-school,  where  64  pu- 
pils receive  instruction  in  different  trades.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one  evening- 
school  and  six  Sabbath-schools.  The  Indian-superintendent  says :  ^*  The  influence  of 
these  schools  is  good  and  the  parents  in  all  the  tribes  are  not  only  favorable  to,  but 
take  a  deep  interest  in,  them.    The  Indians  of  Nebraska  are  becoming  civilized,  and,  if 
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tbey  could  be  let  alone  by  politicians,  hostile  Indians,  and  low  whites,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rising  generation  becoming  reputable  citizens  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
report  of  these  schools  for  1872.    One  important  one  has  been  added  in  1873. 

TIIE  NEBRASKA  TEACHER. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1871 
a  teachers'-joumal,  called  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  was  started.  Resolutions  indor«»ing 
it  were  adopted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  association  and  a  corps  of  editors  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it.  Already  this  journal  has  quite  an  extended  circulation  in  the 
State.  It  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  school-officer  as  well  as  teacher.  Provisiou 
should  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  school-district. 

OMAHA. 

Organization, — In  accordance  with  the  special  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  the  board  of  regente,  to  whose  charge  had  been  committed  the  erection  of 
the  high-school-building,  and  the  board  of  directors,  who  had  previously  controlled 
the  common  schools,  were  both  discontinued,  and  the  new  board  of  education  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  its  office  in  April,  1872.  A  city-superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  elected,  who  commenced  his  duties  in  August. 

The  schools  have  been  reorganized.  There  are  four  departments,  including  the  high 
Bchool.  The  maximum  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  14  years,  the  minimum 
of  12  years.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  schools  below  the  high  school  was  pre- 
pared about  two  years  ago  by  the  State-superintendent  and  adopted  b^  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. It  has  never,  however,  been  closely  followed  and  made  practical.  The  inten- 
tion now  is  to  '^  insist  that  the  teachers  shall  regard  it  as  law  in  their  work.''  A 
graded  course  of  object-lessons  is  arranged  for  the  eight  years.  A  philosophic 
apparatus,  to  cost  $500,  has  been  onlered.  Calisthenics,  abandoned  for  a  time,  have 
been  restored.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  improved,  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  and,  among  others,  a  teacher  of  high  qualifications,  just  returned 
from  Europe,  has  been  engaged. 

Drawing, — The  subject  of  drawing,  heretofore  generally  neglected,  is  being  made  an 
important  department  in  the  schools.  Bartholomew's  drawing-cards  are  ^ing  used 
in  the  lirst  three  grades  and  the  series  of  drawing-books  in  the  higher  grades. 

ffighschool'building. — The  magnificent  building  for  this  school,  before  referred  to, 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  lb72,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000.  It  has  a  campus  of  ten 
acres,  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  of  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs,  and  of  many  miles  of  the  river-valley  of  the  Missouri.  It  consists  of 
a  main  building,  with  north  and  south  wings,  is  four  stories  high  above  the  basement, 
and  contains  fifteen  school-rooms  and  four  recitation-rooms.  Fourteen  of  these  rooms 
are  capable  of  seating  each  from  48  to  60  pupils  and  the  other  will  accommodate  75. 
The  latter  is  at  present  used  as  the  high-school  proper,  the  institution  having  been 
organized  only  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  building  and  containing  in  1872  but 
60  pupils. 

At  least  two  private  schools  of  high  |ifrade  are  also  maintained  in  Omaha :  one,  the 
Brownell  Hall  Academy  for  Toung  Ladies,  with  seven  teachers ;  the  other,  the  Omaha 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys,  with  a  principal  and  several  assistants.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  is  not  ascertained.  Their  aim  is  to  afibrd  a  fair  school-training,  either 
for  college  or  for  the  business  of  life,  in  connection  with  the  religious  influences  of  the 
Protestant- Episcopal  communion. 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  school  comprises  three  departments :  the  model  and  practicing  school, 
the  academic  department,  and  the  normal  department.  The  latter  has  three  courses  of 
study,  viz :  the  elementary  English,  advanced  English,  and  classic.  The  first  com- 
prises the  studies  of  the  first  acsulemio  year  and  a  year  of  professional  study.  The  sec- 
ond comprises  the  first  two  years  of  the  academic  course  and  the  professional  year. 
The  third  embraces  the  first  three  years  of  the  academic  course  and  the  professional 
year.  No  student  can  enter  the  normal  department  who  cannot  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  year  and  no  student  can  graduate  who  has 
not  taken  the  studies  of  the  professional  vear.  Diplomas  of  three  gi-ades  are  given. 
Only  those  who  take  the  classic  course  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  N.  G. — normal 
graduate.  The  present  coni-se  of  study  is  not  final,  but  will  be  modified  iu  some  partic- 
ulars. It  is  considered  especially  desirable  that  the  model  school  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  comprise  three  departments  of  at  least  nine  grades,  each  grade  occupying 
one  year.  This,  in  connection  with  the  academic  department,  will  constitute  a  graded 
school,  whose  course  of  study  comprises  thirteen  years.  It  will  be  possible  thus  to  have 
a  model  graded  school.  The  normal  school  has  already  done  much  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  common-school-teaching  in  the  State ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  one  school  to  fur- 
nish teachers  for  all  the  districts ;  every  effort  is  therefore  made  to  induce  students  to 
remaia  and  take  the  full  normal  course,  thus  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  of  the 
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graded  schools  in  the  cities  and  laree  Tillages.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  the  inflaeoce 
of  the  institution  will  be  most  quiclly  and  powerfully  felt.  The  new  building,  now  in 
process  of  erection,  is  greatly  needed,  but  it  cannot  be  completed  and  properly  fur- 
nished without  a  further  appropriation  by  the  legislature.  There  is  also  great  need  of 
a  larger  corps  ot  teachers  and  more  extensive  apparatus. 

NEBRASKA  CITr. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  is  752,  including  a  colored-school  (ongraded) 
of  23.  The  schools  are  well  tilled  and  the  attendance  regular.  There  are  eiffht  grades, 
each  occupying  a  year  in  the  primary  and  grammar-schools.  The  high-school-course 
occupies  three  years.  A  regular  course  of  oral  instruction  has  been  prescribed  for  each 
of  the  grades  below  the  high-school.  All  the  schools  are  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. During  the  year  many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school- 
houses. 

There  is  also  a  superior  grammar-school  connected  with  Nebraska  College. 

LINCOLN. 

The  school-bnildings  furnish  accommodations  for  450  children.  The  average  daily 
attendance  is  370.  The  whole  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  which 
two  years  are  spent  in  the  primary  schools,  three  in  the  secondary,  two  in  the  grammar, 
and  three  in  the  high-schooL  A  high-school-building  is  in  process  of  erection.  The 
cost,  inclusive  of  furniture,  will  be  ^,000. 

STATE  UNIVKRSmr. 

The  incredulity  with  which  the  university  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  regarded  is 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  large  proportion  of  stu- 
dents from  distant  parts  of  the  State  gives  assurance  that  the  university-work  is  be- 
coming better  known  and  its  advantages  more  highly  prized  with  every  succeeding 
year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year  two  new  professors  were  added  to  the 
faculty.  This  has  greatly  strengthened  the  institution  and  permitted  the  opening  of 
new  departments  of  stud^.  The  board  of  regents,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  de- 
cided to  open,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
university.  This  department  proposes  two  courses  of  instruction :  first,  a  four-years 
course,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  scientific  course  of  the  university,  bat  giving 
pecial  attention  to  scientific  agriculture  and  farm-economy;  secondly,  a  course  of  one 
year  in  practical  agricnltnre.  The  agricultural  farm  comprises  480  acres.  An  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  was  made  by  the  board  of  regents  for  beginning  operations  on  it  in 
the  spring. 

The  cofleotions  for  the  cabinet  and  museum  progress  rapidly.  The  liberal  donations 
to  the  former  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  for  lB73-'74 
is  77,  with  I  instructor.  In  the  classic  department  are  47  undergraduates,  with  6 
professors.  Females,  as  well  as  males,  compose  the  classes,  and  in  the  preparatory 
school  there  are  23  of  these  to  54  of  the  other  sex. 

NEBRASKA  COLLEGE,  DIYINITY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  NEBRASKA  CITY. 

This  institution  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  thorough  course 
of  instruction  is  given  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  business,  A  school  of 
divinity  has  been  organized  during  the  past  year.  The  bishop,  the  dean  of  the  divinity- 
school,  and  the  cleric  professors  of  the  college-faculty  instruct  the  theologio  students 
in  the  course  prescribed  by  the  house  of  bishops.  The  facultv  numbers  4  resident  and 
3  non-resident  professors,  with  4  other  instructors ;  the  students  in  the  preparatory 
department,  62,  all  males,  of  whom  15  are  preparing  for  the  academic  course  and  ^ 
for  the  scientific.  The  full  course  is  meant  to  embrace  ten  years.  New  buildings,  to 
cost  not  less  t^n  810,000,  are  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  year,  the  Ainds  for  them 
being  already  in  hand. 

DOANB  COLLEGE,  CRETE. 

This  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  CcMigregational  churches  qf  the  State,  waa 
formed  in  1872.  Its  name  is  in  honor  of  Thomas  l>oane,  esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  bestowed  on  it  $12,000,  on  condition  that  $10,000  more  be  raised  from  its 
friends  within  the  State  and  the  same  amount  elsewhere.  Its  faculty  in  1873-*74  oonsists 
of  2  instructors^l  male  and  1  fsmale— its  students,  of  14  males  and  15  females  in  tbe 
preparatory  department  and  5  nudes  in  the  freshman-class.  Its  permanent  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  on  a  high  plateau  overlooking  the  village  of  Crete,  the  Big  Blue  Biver 
Valley,  and  a  wide  reach  of  prairie-land  beyond* 
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NEBRASKA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tbis  institution  was  opened  at  Omaha,  in  1869,  with  12  pnpils.  The  next  year  the 
nnmber  increased  to  23.  In  1871  the  legislatnre  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
boilding  and  the  citizens  of  Omaha  gave  ten  acres  of  land.  The  building  was  ready 
for  occupation  in  January,  1872.  The  cost  was  $15,000.  Most  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  OTganization  of  a  new  institution  have  been  surmouuted,  and  both  the  educa- 
tional and  financial  interests  of  the  institute  are  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition. 
One-half  of  the  grounds  has  been  worked  by  the  boys  of  the  institute.  The  number 
of  pupils  during  the  year  was  29— males,  15 ;  females,  14.  The  ages  of  admission  are 
irom  10  to  25.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  acquirements  among  the  pupils,  the  number 
of  classes  is  sroater  than  in  most  schools  of  the  kind.  The  methods  of  instruction  are 
not  indicateoT  The  legislature  is  petitioned  for  an  appropriation  of  $32,000  for  the 
next  two  years. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  session  of  tjiis  body  was  held  in  the  court-house  at  Tecnmseh, 
and  be^^  December  23,  1873.  The  president,  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  State-superiu- 
tendeo^  ddivered  the  opening  address,  enlarging  on  the  importance  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes for  the  improvement  of  comparatively  untrained  teachers  and  on  the  kindred 
importance  of  a  law  for  compulsory  education  to  bring  into  the  schools  such  as  would 
never  otherwise  attend.  In  the  former  he  saw  the  only  present  hope  for  the  elevation 
of  many  school-teachers  who  cannot  secure  training  in  a  normal  school ;  in  the  latter, 
the  only  effective  means  of  bringing  prejudiced  or  ignorant  or  selfish  parents  to  afford 
their  children  the  advanta^  or  education. 

The  institution  of  a  judicious  and  elevated  course  of  instruction  for  the  high  schools 
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of  the  State  was  also  insisted  on.  The  law  establishing  the  State-nniveraity  makes  a 
certificate  from  a  county-saperintendent  that  a  youth  has  graduated  honorably  £rom  a 
high  school  of  the  State  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his  admission  to  the  university  with- 
out further  exaniiuation.  But  unless  a  uniform  and  elevated  course  should  prevail  in 
the  high  schools  it  was  held  that  such  a  provision  must  eventually  degrade  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  the  college-classes,  ho  that  no  special  scholarship  would  be  required 
to  enable  one  to  enter.  Hence  the  necessity  for  such  a  guarding  of  the  high-school- 
course  as  to  secure  a  set  of  thoroughly-trained  pupils  for  the  State's  highest  school 
and  make  the  grand  idea  of  free  education  from  the  common  school  to  the  university 
something  more  than  a  mere  bubble  in  the  sunlight  or  a  great  edifice  without  a  base. 

His  final  picture  of  what  a  thorough  system  of  school-training  would  make  the 
State  is  too  pleasing  and  too  instructive  to  be  omitted.  He  says,  in  a  sort  of  prophetic 
vision  here:  **  I  see  m  the  future  a  vast  body  of  people  living  in  Nebraska,  and  my  idea 
of  their  social  life  would  have  them  intelligent  in  a  high  degree,  industrious,  and 
enterprising.  Then,  dotting  the  whole  landscape  we  would  have  neat,  commodious 
dwellings,  surrounded  with  all  the  adornments  that  nature,  aided  by  art,  could  bestow. 
At  convenient  distances  would  appear  school-houses  of  the  most  improved  style  of 
architecture,  combining  beauty,  taste,  comfort,  and  convenience.  The  people,  keenly 
alive  to  the  influence  that  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings  exert  on  the  impressi- 
ble natures  of  children,  would  have  the  outhouses  so  located  and  constructed  as  to 
preserve  all  the  inherent  mQdesty  implanted  in  a  child,  to  shield  it  from  the  snares  of 
vice.  The  play-grounds  would  be  inclosed  with  a  neat  fence  and  arranged  with  every 
convenience  for  healthful  sports.  Everything  would  be  elevating  and  refining,  the 
yard  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  green. 

'*  They  would  have  a  beautiful  house  for  the  teacher  in  close  proximity  to  the  school- 
yard. He  should  no  longer  be  a  homeless  wanderer,  dependent  on  the  grudged  shelter 
now  so  often  a  necessity  to  him.  He  should  be  a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed, 
and  the  children  should  continue  under  his  instruction  until  qualified  to  ascend  to  a 
school  of  higher  grade. 

"All  the  methods  of  instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  reason  and  nature 
and  the  school-room  should  be  a  delightful  place. 

"As  the  children  advance  in  their  studies  and  primary  schools  no  longer  afford  them 
opportunities  for  further  education,  they  would  have  located  near  the  center  of  every 
township,  if  possible,  a  high  school,  manned  by  a  corps  of  well-qualified  teachers,  fur- 
nished with  appliances  for  illustrating  the  various  studies  pursued.  The  course  of 
study  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  commence  just  where  the  common  school  ended  aud 
reach  sufficiently  high  to  give  all  who  desire  it  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity." 

To  eff*ect  all  this,  it  was  granted,  was  beyond  the  work  of  any  single  man ;  but  if 
teachers  would  all  work  towards  so  desirable  a  consummation,  if  each  would  plan  for  it 
and  all  carry  out  their  plans,  if  a  spirit  of  professional  pride,  of  desire  to  place  the 
teacher's  profession  at  least  upon  a  footing  with  the  law  or  medicine,  should  be 
awakened  in  the  two  thousand  teachers  of  the  State,  the  thing  might  eventually  be 
eft'ected. 

"The  best  method  of  managing  teachers*  institutes"  and  "  The  place  and  value  of 
object-teaching  in  Nebraska  common  schools  "  occupied  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day,  while  in  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the  Agricultund 
College,  on  agricultural  education. 

On  the  first  of  these  three  topics  it  was  held  that  the  institute  should  aim  mainly  to 
acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  philosophy  of  his  profession,  to  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  and  to  establish  principles  by  which  the  value  of  methods 
may  be  tested ;  that  the  impartation  of  school-instruction  is  not  properly  a  part  of  it, 
but  rather  the  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  corps,  of  asocial,  a  sympathetic,  a  professional 
connection  with  each  other,  that  all  may  work  upon  a  plan,  and  that  the  best  possible 
one. 

On  the  second  topic,  "  object-teaching,"  the  tone  of  the  essayist,  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Lowell,  was  rather  depreciative,  the  disposition  being  rather  to  exalt  objective  or 
illustrative  teaching  as  the  more  effective  method,  indeed,  "  the  most  effective  of  all 
means  of  instruction,"  to  be  used  in  every  school  and  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
every  study. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  Thompson  on  agricultural  education  was  an  exposition  and  a 
vindiciition  of  the  system  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  was  followed  by  a  brief 
speech  from  Governor  Furnas,  in  commendation  of  the  one  belonging  to  the  State. 

A  paper  on  "The  best  method  of  moral  instruction,"  by  Professor  J.  H.  Kellom,  con- 
cluded the  exercises  as  far  as  the  report  has  been  thus  far  printed. 
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NETADA. 

[From  the  biennial  report  of  Hon.  A.  X.  Fiiher,  State-snperintendent  of  pablio  iuf  traction,  for  the  rean 

1871  and  1672.J 


Dee.31. 1870. 1  Dec.31,187). 

I 


SCH00L-FU1ID8,  PIRMANKNT  AND  DISTRIBUTITE. 


Amount  in  8tate*0rredacible)  ■chool*ftmd  . 
Increane  . 


Amount  disbursed  from  general  (distributive)  school-Axnd  daring  the  school  •yeara 
^j^j  .     . 


of  18G»-'70  and  1871-73,  reepectlTely. 
Increase  . 


$56,000  00 
17,  IM  41 


$101,000  00 
46,UU0  0G 


PIN ANCIAL  8TATXM1KT. 

Total  school-expenditure  in  all  the  oountiet  of  the  State 

Increase  

Surplus  of  school-moneys  reported  in  county-treararies  at  close  of  school*year.... 


73,836  64 

"u/ssir'^' 


1871. 


POPULATION  AND   ATTKNDANC£. 


Number  of  boys  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 

Increase  since  1870 

Number  of  g^ls  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 

Increase  since  1670 

Whole  number  of  children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 

Increase  since  1870 

Whole  number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age 

Increase  since  1870 

Whole  number  of  persons  between  18  and  21  years  of  age «.... 

Increase  idnce  1870 

Total  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 

Increase  since  1870 

Whole  number  of  children  between  4  and  6years  of  age 

Increase  since  1870 

Whole  number  of  such  attending  public  schools 

Increase  since  1870 

WlM^e  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Increase  since  1870 

Whole  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Increase  rince  1870 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Increase  since  1870 

Average  number  belonging 

Increase  since  1670 

Average  daily  attendance 

biorease  since  1870 

Number  of  chlldreu  reported  as  attending  private  schools 

Increase  «iince  1870 

Number  of  children  between  16  and  18  years  not  attending  any  school . 

Increase  since  1870 


2.152 


4,409 
'2,'i09' 


219 
'6,*29i 


676 
'126' 


1.G76 

'Ciso 

'3,*i06 


354 
"i,"225* 


Tf  ACHERS  AND  TEACBKR3'  PAT. 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Increase  over  1870 , 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Increase  over  1670 

Whole  number  of  teachers  In  public  schools 

Increase  over  1870 , 

Number,  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  .. 

Increase  over  1870 

Highest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (in  coin)  ... 

Increase  over  1870 , 

Highest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers,  (In  coin)  . 

Increase  over  1870 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (hi  coin)  ... 

Increase  over  1870 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers,  (in  coin}.. 

Increase  over  1870. 


Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (hi  coin) . 
Increase  over  1870  . 


Average  monthly  pav  of  female  teachers,  (in  coin)  . 
Increase  over  1870 


$106  92 
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1871.  1873. 


LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL-TERM. 

Kiunber  of  aehoola  maintained  9  numthi  and  OTor 

Kamber  of  KbooU  maintained  more  than  6  and  leas  tlian  9  months 

Kamber  of  lehooli  mafaitalned  lets  than  6  months 

ATarage  nnmher  of  months  schools  were  maintained 

f  CHOOL-DUTRICTf  AUD  SCHOOLS. 

Komber  Of  school*districta  In  the  State 

Ksmberof  districts  reporting  acoording  to  law 

Komberof  districts  which  have  voted  a  district-tax 

K  amber  of  districts  using  the  entire  State-series  of  text-books 

Knmber  of  free  public  schools  maintained  without  rate-bills 

Knmber  of  primary  schools 

Number  of  intermediate  schools 

Koraber  of  grammar-schools 

Knnaberof  high  schools 

Kumber  of  unclassified  schools 

Whole  number  of  schools 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Kumber  of  new  school-houses  erected 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 

Number  <^  eehool-housps  rented 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  une 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  ftuniture 

Valuation  of  school -apparatus 

Valnatkm  of  school-libraries 


S6 

31 

15 

17 

8 

19 

7 mot.  lid. 

8moi.l0d. 

54 


98 


3 

5 

34 

37 

33 

49 

8 

9 

0 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

45 

S3 

68 

76 

5 

6 

43 

50 

11 

15 

4. 

8 

$56,330 

$69,413 

755 

1,067 

1.160 

1.307 

IHE  PERMANENT  FUND. 

Aa  tbe  resalt  of  annsoal  activity  in  the  sale  of  public  lands,  this  fond  has  rapidly 
grown. 

By  the  loss  of  special  deposits,  it  suffered  in  the  treasnry-defaloation  of  1870  to 
the  extent  of  over  $43,000.  and,  in  addition,  it  has  been  diminished  since  that  date 
by  the  snm  of  $12,050,  for  expenses  allowed,  as  per  controller's  report..  An  increase  in 
the  fund  under  these  circumstances  is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

The  fund  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  attained  satisfactory  proportions. 
It  wiU  yield,  for  the  fiscal  year  1873,  about  $10,000  for  distribution.  This  will  pay  $2 
towards  defraying  the  tuition-expenses  of  each  child  of  school-age  in  the  State,  or  $100 
to  each  public  school  of  50  children.  The  present  endowment  is,  therefore,  only  suffi- 
cient to  employ  a  teacher  for  the  average  public  school  for  one  month  in  the  year.  Kine 
months'  tuition  must  be  paid  for  by  direct  taxation. 

If  the  permanent  fund  to-day  amounted  to  $1,000,000  it  could  be  considered  hardlv 
more  than  a  generous  endowment  for  the  public  schools.  Amounting  to  barely  one-tenth 
this  sum,  its  condition  appeals  for  legislative  protection  against  the  merciless  spoliation 
it  has  been  compelled  to  suffer.  It  has  been  made  to  serve  the  present  convenience  of 
the  State.  By  supporting  the  land-office  during  selection  and  sale  of  the  public  build- 
ing-gran t^  the  chudren's  fund  helped  to  build  the  State-capitoL  Unless  the  existing 
land-law  is  changed,  the  children's  fund  will,  in  like  manner,  assist  in  the  endowment 
of  the  State-university.  This  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  less  to  its  profit. 
Every  interest  involved  demands  that  the  State-school-fund  be  rendered  in  reality,  as 
it  is  in  name,  an  irreducible  fund. 

COUNTY-SCHOOL-FINAKCES. 

The  superintendent  says :  ''  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  report  contains  but  a 
meager  statement  of  transactions  in  the  school-fund  of  the  several  counties.  By  col- 
lation of  statistics  received  from  treasurers  and  superintendents^  I  am  able  to  give  a  table 
of  total  expenditures  and  of  balances,  but  a  detailed  exhibit  is  impossible.  The  failure 
to  procure  complete  and  reliable  financial  returns  is  due  to  unfortunate  legislation  had 
at  the  last  session.  The  statute  authorizing  county-superintendents  to  draw  warrants 
on  the  oounty-school-f^nd,  was  repealed,  and  they  were  thereby  deprived  of  informa- 
tion with  which  they  are  required  to  furnish  this  department.  The  legislation  referred 
to  was,  donbt  less,  well  intended,  but  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  working  of  the 
school-law,  and  should  be  rescinded.  For  several  reasons  the  former  provisions  should 
be  restored." 

DETECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent,  after  alluding  to  the  unusual  activity  in  educational  matters 
lately  evinced  in  several  counties,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  the 
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purchase  of  new  famitare,  and  the  employment  of  better  qualified  teachers,  says :  *'  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the  iipuid  intent  of  onr  educational,  scheme  is  yet 
fully  realized.  There  must  be  radical  improvement  in  several  respects  before  the  s^m- 
tem  can  be  said  to  be  in  successful  operation.  There  are  defects  in  its  workine  which 
serionslv  impair  its  efficiency.  Not  one-half  our  schools  approximate  excellenoe  in 
either  the  extent  or  ouality  of  instruction  furnished.  And  tnis,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  are  In  advance  of  most  States  in  the  average  duration  of  our  schools,  the 
average  compensation  of  teachers,  and  the  average  expenditures  per  pupil. 

'*  We  are  at  present  advantaged  above  all  other  States  in  the  item  of  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  our  schools.  We  have  a  maximum  of  taxable  territory  with  a  minimum  of 
school-population.  Our  leading  industry  is  of  a  character  calculated,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  pursuit,  to  affora  a  diminished  ratio  of  Juvenile  to  adult  inhabitants, 
while  it  yields  a  generous  revenue  for  the  support  of  public  institutions.  In  conse- 
quence we  are  able,  with  perhaps  less  of  effort  than  is  required  in  other  States,  to  ex- 
pend a  larger  sum  upon  the  education  of  each  child.  The  $19.17  expended  per  capita 
in  furnishing  common-school-privileges  to  the  children  of  the  State  in  1870  wasjprobA- 
bly,  a  no  more  creditable  outlay  than  was  the  $7.97  paid  in  Illinois  or  the  ^.86  paid 
in  New  York,  or  even  the  |2.75paid  in  Missouri.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  State 
first  named  was  nearly  |7r000,0(K),  while  in  our  own  it  was  less  than  |75,000. 

"  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  boast,  except  it  is  clear  that  our  large  per-capiia  expendi- 
ture procures  for  us  better  results  than  are  elsewhere  realized.  I  see  no  ||food  reason 
whv  it  ou^ht  not.  While  there  are  less  than  5,000  children  of  school-age  in  the  State 
and  our  distributive  fund,  as  in  the  present  year,  amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  excuse  for  manifest  deficiencies  in  the  extent  and  character  of  facilities 
furnished.  There  ought  to  be  afforded  in  this  State  more  tuition,  and  that  of  a  better 
qualityi  than  is  epjoyed  elsewhere  on  this  continent.  If  certain  changes  in  the  plan  of 
apportionment  are  adopted,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  shall  immediately  achieve  distinc- 
tion in  the  respect  first  named.  I  am  not  so  hopeful  of  rapid  improvement  in  the 
second  and  more  important  item.  If  legislation  were  competent  to  insure  that  the 
employing  parties  shall  be  neither  careless  nor  ignorant,  neither  venal  nor  prejudiced, 
there  woma  be  prospect  of  reform.  There  is  no  lack  of  qualified  applicants,  and,  as  a 
rule,  where  there  are  faithful  trustees  there  is  an  excellent  school.  The  weakness  of 
the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  local  officers  are  not  under  compulsion  to  act  wisely 
or  honorably.  Its  burden  is  that  they  sometimes  conspire  to  act  foolishly  and  wickedly. 
If  the  law  could  make  certain  that  examiners  and  trustees  shall  be  intelligent,  honest, 
capable,  and  efficient,  there  would  be  promise  of  better  results  from  our  liberal  ex- 
penditure. 

"  No  more  importart  subject  can  be  broached  by  legislative  wisdom  than  is  pre- 
sented by  the  urgent  /^mand  that  qualified  teachers  be  furnished  every  district  in  the 
State." 

CHAXOC8  IX  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  February  and  March,  1873,  several  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  were  adopted  as  amendments  to  the 
school-law.    The  most  important  amendments  are  as  follows : 

The  portion  of  the  law  relating  to  trnstees  is  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
boards  shall  be  so  constituted  that  there  may  always  be  at  least  one  experienced  member. 
The  powers  of  trustees  are  enlarged  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  possible 
without  a  vote  of  the  district.  The  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  Storey 
County,  proposing  to  make  the  proceedings  of  trustees  public,  was  also  adopted.  They 
are  now  re<|uired  to  keep  a  record  which  shall  at  aU  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
tax-payers  in  the  district  and  to  publish  in  some  newspaper  lull  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  session. 

The  connt.\ -superintendent  is  authorized  to  appoint  two  competent  persons,  who, 
with  himself,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examination,  of  which  ho  shall  be  the  chair- 
man. 

A  life-certificate  of  any  State  or  a  diploma  of  a  California  State  normal  school  shall  en- 
title the  holder  to  a  county-certificate,  without  examination,  provided  that  such  State- 
certificate  or  diploma  shall  be  presented  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

By  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  February,  1673,  it  is  made  obligatory  upon  pa- 
lents  and  guardians  to  send  every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  a  pub- 
lic school  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school-year,  at  leawt  eight  weeks 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  child  is  being  otherwise  instructed  or  is  ex- 
cused from  attendance  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  some  satisfactory  reason. 

The  peualty  for  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  |100  for  the  first  offense,  nor  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  ^^ 
for  each  subsequent  offense. 
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The  children  of  indigent  parents  thns  compelled  to  attend  school  shall  be  farnished 
with  books  by  the  school-trustees. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

The  superintendent,  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  compulsory  law,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

^  The  statistics  show  that,  on  an  average  during  the  past' school-year,  not  quite  one- 
half  the  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
If  dne  allowance  be  made  for  those  attending  private  school,  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  any  school,  and  for  those  under  18  who  have  acquired  a  common-echool- 
edacation,  there  will  remain,  probably,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school- 
population  who  ought  to  be  in  school  but  are  not.  The  number  reported  as  not  en- 
rolled in  schools,  public  or  private.  Is  23  per  cent,  of  the  school-population.  When 
all  reasonable  deductions  have  been  made,  it  will  probably  be  found  true  that  the  pro- 
pHortion  of  those  willfullv  refusing  this  first  privilege  and  duty  of  citizenship  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  demand  legislative  interference  in  the  interest  of  a  better  attendance.'' 

DURATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

It  appears  that  in  only  two  counties  of  the  State  was  a  full  school-year  (ten  months) 
of  tuition  given :  that  three  counties  gave  eight  months  and  less  than  ten ;  six  counties 
six  months  and  less  than  eight ;  and  two  counties  less  than  six.  Of  the  seventy-six 
schools  in  the  State,  less  than  half  were  sustained  nine  months.  These  facts  show  a 
radical  deficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  school-system.  *^  It  is  time,"  says  the  super- 
intendent, '*  that  some  means  of  preventing  this  inequality  in  the  amount  of  tuition 
furnished  residents  in  different  districts  be  sought  and  applied.  The  nature  of  the 
difficulty  suggests  the  remedy.  Short  terms  are  invariably  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
want  of  funds.  They  occur  only  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  are  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  pro  rata  plan  of  the  distribution  of  public  moneys."  The  "uqjust  discrimi- 
nation of  the  present  plan  "  may  be  readily  corrected,  either  by  a  consoUdation  of  dis- 
tricts or  by  adoption  of  the  plan  of  distribution  recommended  in  the  last  report.  This 
proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  school-fund  of  each  county  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  districts  in  the  county  and  the  remainder  pro  rata,  according  to  the 
number  of  census-children,  as  at  present. 

NEORO  CHILDREN. 

In  explanation  of  the  omission  of  all  statistics  concerning  these  the  superintendent 
says :  "  I  am  happy  tor  say  that,  practically^,  the  children  of  all  citizens  are  now  free 
to  attend  our  public  schools.  The  statute  still  discriminates  asainst  the  children  of 
colored  citizens,  but  by  decision  of  the  supremo  court,  rendered  in  Januarv  last,  the 
section  excluding  negroes  was  declared  unconstitutional.  I  believe  that  this  ruling 
has  been  cheerfully  complied  with  throughout  the  State  and  that  the  privilege  it  se- 
cures is  eagerly  enjoyed  by  the  hitherto  proscribed  race." 

NORBiAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  desirability  of  some  provision  for  the  normal  instruction 
of  those  who  design  to  become  teachers.  With  the  present  sparse  population  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  normal  school  is  deemed  impracticable.  But  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  California  statute,  this  State  can,  by  an  appropriation  of  $100  per  pupil, 
secure  admission  for  its  pupils  to  the  State  normal  school  at  San  Jos^.  It  is  believed 
that  an  appropriation  of  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  biennially  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  and  result  in  an  improved  condition  of  public  instruction. 

STATU  UNIVERSITY. 

In  March*  1873,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  locating  the  State  University 
and  providing  for  its  control  and  maintenance. 

The  university  is  to  be  located  at  the  town  of  Elko,  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the 
town  eive  to  the  university  twenty  acres  of  land  with  a  building  furnished  and 
ready  for  occupancy,  costing  not  less  than  $10,000  and  adapted  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  not  less  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

Tuition  is  to  be  free  and  no  one  is  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  sex,  race,  or  color. 

Immediate  selection  and  sale  of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land  granted  the  State 
by  act  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  university  are  ordered. 
The  monevs  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "irreducible  university^fund."  The  money  derived  from  certain  specified  sources 
shall  constitute  a  contingent  fund. 

The  preparatory  department  is  to  be  opened  within  three  months  after  the  reception 
of  a  deed  of  the  land  from  the  citizens  oi  Elko. 
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LIST   OF   SCHOOL^FFICIALS   IN   NEVADA. 
Hon.  A.  N.  FISHCR,  Stau-ntptHnundent  of  public  imtruetion,  Canon  Cfitjf. 

COUNTT-SUPCIUNTEKDElfTS. 


Coonty. 

Name. 

PMt-offlM. 

ChtiTcblll  .....•.•.••..••••......... 

B.  P.  Hall 

I>otiglai« 

Key.  Q.  B.  Hinkle 

Geno^ 

Elko. 

T.B.  Henley 

Elko. 

Esmeralda ......................... 

W.H.H.  Backley 

Anror^ 

Hnmboldt. ............... .......... 

C.  CbenowHh 

WinnemnoMb 

Lander 

J.  R.  Williamson 

Austin. 

Lincoln  •■■>..«.■•  ■r.TVT-r. ....*,.... 

Louis  Snttan 

Pioche. 

Lvon .............................. 

M.B.  Angnstine 

surer  Oty. 
Bftlaoiit. 

Nye^;::;::::;::::::::;;:::;::;:::; 

J.  V.  Hathaway... s.......... 

Omwby........  ■•>.■>.>..>  ■■■.•.... 

Ls.Greenlaw  .....^.1... I 

J.N.  Flint 

Carson. 

Storey 

Virginia. 
Reno. 

Waahoe 

Orvis  Ring ................................ 

White  Pine 

H.8.Herrick,  M.D 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  Hon.  John  W.  fittmondf,  State-snperintendetit  of  pnblle  tnitraetion,  for  1673.  T 

FUNICS. 

Amount  of  school-revenne  paised  by  taxation,  as  required  by  law $367, 552  23 

Amount  raised  by  town  or  district  beyond  wbat  the  Jaw  requires 66, 598  69 

Amount  received  from  local  fonds,  railroad-tax,  and  literary  fund 57, 518  41 

Amount  contributed  by  individuals 10,868  27 

EXPENDITURB8. 

Total  amount  expended  for  support  of  public  schools 507, 446  49 

Average  appropnation  for  each  registered  scholar 7  38 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  children  of  school-age  in  the  State 76,167 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school—boys,  36,529 ;  girls,  33,345 69, 874 

Decrease  during  the  year 2,888 

Average  attendance 46,759 

Decrease  of  average  attendance  during  the  year 2,534 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  n amber 68 

Number  of  children  reported  4-14  jears  of  age  not  attending  any  school  3, 680 

Decrease  of  the  same 922 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  resident  scholars  repmted  attending  private  schools 2, 613 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State 3, 8!^ 

Nomber  of  male  teachers 527 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,296 

Average  wa^es  per  month  of  male  teachers,  including  board $40  78 

Increase  during  the  year |3  22 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  including  board $23  84 

Decrease  durins  the  year ,  $0  49 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  State  teaching  for  the  first  time I  632 

Increase 15 

Number  reported  having  attended  teachers'  institutes 1, 762 

SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  with  lots  and  appurtenances $1, 917, 625  00 

Value  of  school-apparatus 27,345  00 

Number  of  schoof-honsee  unfit  for  their  purpose 402 

Decrease  during  the  year 29 

Number  built  and  repaired  during  the  year 222 

Cost  of  the  same,  including  land,  fences,  dec $111,604  00 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts 2,183 

Number  of  schools 2,496 

Increase  during  the  year 44 

Number  of  graded  schools 392 

Increase 67 

Nomber  of  schools  averaging  twelve  scholars,  or  less,  for  the  year 938 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

reports  were  received  by  the  sux>erintendent  firom  131  towns,  com- 


prising three-fourths  of  the  school-population  in  the  State,  containing  unmistakable 
evidences  of  improvement  and  progress  in  school-work  ana  of  a  healthful  and  vigor- 
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oas  interest  in  behalf  of  the  pablic  schools.  An  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents is  evident  from  the  nnmber  of  visits  made  to  the  schools  and  from  the  number 
of  new  school-houses  built  and  of  old  ones  repaired.  There  has  also  been  an  increase 
of  attendance  and  a  decrease  of  tardiness.  Several  fi^aded  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  in  others  the  system  of  classification  has  been  improved,  while  in  a  few  cases 
districts  have  been  united  and  the  town-system  adopted.  Exceptions  to  the  general 
good  progress  of  educational  work  are  found  in  the  sparsely-settled  portions  of  the 
State.  Ninety  towns  thus  located  failed  to  make  any  report  to  the  superintendent, 
while  six  of  those  reporting  complain  of  a  general  indifference  as  to  school-affairs. 

A  circular  for  information  was  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  school-committees  and 
city-  and  town-superintendents,  and  to  a  nnmber  of  experienced  teachers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  in  a  full  and  accurate  manner  the  real  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  inviting  comments  upon  the  facts  given  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  measures  for  improving  the  schools,  particularly  those  in  the  rural  districts. 
Replies  to  this  circular  of  inquiry,  received  from  85  towns  in  all  sections  of  the  State 
and  from  13  teachers,  embrace  the  following  facts : 

SCHOOL-APPARATUS. 

Scarcely  2  per  cent,  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  are  supplied  with  an  appro- 
priate dictionary  of  the  language ;  not  I  per  cent,  have  globes ;  about  l^  per  cent, 
possess  outline-  or  wall-maps,  and  80  schools  in  every  one  hundred  are  not  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  blackboard-surface.  Another  obstacle  complained  of,  in 
the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rural  districts.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  a  uniformity 
of  books  in  the  towns. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Many  small,  isolated  neighborhoods  requiring  school-advantages  are  a  result  of  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  State,  while,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  settlers  to  leave 
the  farm  and  congregate  in  villages  and  cities,  the  schools  in  such  localities  are  too 
small  to  be  properly  classified.  The  superintendent  of  South  Hampton  reports  one 
school  in  which  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  throughout  the  year  was  but 
five.  Another  reports  the  least  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  three,  a  union  of  dis- 
tricts being  forbidden  by  a  lake  and  mountains  between.  From  another  county  the 
word  comes,  "  Schools  very  small ;  several  from  four  to  eight  scholars.  School-houses 
are  generally  badly  located,  packed  away  in  some  corner  or  ont-of-the-wav  place,  upon 
some  hill ;  old,  having  poor  seats."  From  Exeter,  the  principal  of  an  acauemy  writes : 
**  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  condition  of  schools  m  our  sparsely-settled  dis- 
tricts is  generally  bad.  I  believe  in  consolidation  ;  have  sood  school-houses  and  good, 
teachers/'  Another  teacher  writes,  from  Lebanon :  **  The  condition  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  is  deplorable.  The  schools  are  too  small  to  be  properly 
classified.  The  teachers  are  compelled  to  work  without  suitable  apparatus  and  with- 
out the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  parents."  On  the  other  hand,  the  superintend- 
ent of  Bath  County  writes :  "  The  rural  or  back  districts  are  very  far  ahead  of  the 
villages  in  exhibitions  of  real  interest  in  the  success  of  their  schools,  are  freer  in  their 
contributions  of  wood  and  board  in  order  to  lengthen  them,  and,  in  fact,  seem  much 
more  alive  to  offer  inducements  to  their  children  to  improve." 

DISTRICT-  vs.  TOWN-SYSTEM. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  school-officers  of  the  State,  expressed  in  their  replies  to 
the  superintendent's  circular  of  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  country 
schools,  is  represented  by  the  following : 

**  The  only  effectual  way  to  improve  these  schools  is  to  abolish  the  district-  and  adopt 
the  town-system,  as  allowed  and  recommended  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  June  ses- 
sion, 1870."  '*'  By  the  town-system  a  more  systematic  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
schools  can  be  effected.  *  *  *  The  power  often  exercised,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
schools  in  small  districts,  by  men  either  ignorant  or  un progressive,  or  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, wonld  be  rendered  impotent  for  evil  under  this  system.  The  poorer  and  more 
sparsely-settled  districts,  whose  schools  are  shortened  to  the  minimum  length  by  the 
district-system,  would  be  especially  benefited  by  having  secured  to  them  an  equal 
amount  of  schooling  with  the  most  favored  section.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  un- 
der the  district-system,  that  in  the  division  of  school-money  the  wealthy  districts  draw 
more  money  than  can  be  judiciously  expended  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  it 
is  held  by  them  without  benefit  to  any  one,  while  it  ought  to  and  should  be  used  in  those 
districts  which  sorely  need  it.  Under  the  town-system  this  inequality  and  injustice 
would  be  obviated  and  every  dollar  appropriated  for  schools  would  be  spent  for  its 
legitimate  purpose." 

The  opinion  of  the  superintendent  upon  this  subject,  after  an  official  association  of 
two  years  with  the  public  schools,  is  that  *^  a  complete  abolition  of  the  school-districts 
would  contribute  most  effectively  to  improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  education 
in  the  rural  neighborhoods." 
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PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  commanicatioDS  returned  to  the  saperintendent's  office  by 
t4>wTi-8cbool-committee8  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  systemi  which  commits 
the  employing  of  teachers  to  one  party  and  their  examination  to  another,  is  a  great 
barrier  to  the  saccess  of  educational  eftbrts.  One  sa^s :  ^*  The  office  of  prudential  com- 
znittee  should  be  abolished. .  They  have  too  man^  friends  and  relatives."  In  some  lo- 
calities, it  is  stated,  the  custom  prevails  of  selecting  prudential  committees  by  routine. 
Caoh  man  must  have  his  turn,  whether  interested  by  having  children  in  school  or  not. 
He  generally  employs  his  daughter  or  some  other  relative,  so  as  to  keep  the  money  in 
the  family. 

C€M>PERATION  OF  PARENTS. 

Heplies  to  inquiry  14,  as  to  the  value  of  parents*  visits  to  schools,  are  in  the  following 
Tein : 

**  The  value  of  parents'  visits  to  schools  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  visit  them.  I  have  witnessed  the  good  results  of  such  visits.'' 
Aoother:  *^  Parents  should  visit  the  schools  and  witness  the  conduct  of  their  children. 
Sach  visitation  could  not  but  result  in  good.  Educated  parents  are  culpably  remiss  in 
this  respect  in  withholding  priceless  favors  from  their  ofl&pring."  Another :  "  I  have 
al'ways  felt  severely  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  system,  and  especially  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  their  children,  in  entirely  leaving  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  teacher.  Many  schools  are  never  visited  except  b^  the  committee,  and 
not  often  enough  by  them."  Another  writes :  "  Their  value  is  priceless.  By  frequent 
visits  parents  manifest  an  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  children 
feel  the  influence  and  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertions.  These  visits  are  also  en- 
cooraging  to  the  teacher.    The  schools  are  much  better  and  all  parties  are  benefited." 

Among  the  means  of  improving  the  schools  suggested  at  the  teachers'  institutes  held 
in  the  State  during  the  year  past,  that  of  the  co-operation  of  parents  was  strongly 
orged.  **  Parents,"  it  was  remarked,  *'  should  come  into  the  school-room  every  week. 
It  will  encourage  the  children  to  try  to  evince  good  progress.  Well-trained  children 
like  to  appear  well  before  their  parents.  There  is  often  a  failure  in  schools  for  want 
of  a  familiarity  between  parents  and  teachers.  When  there  is  no  longer  less  care  for 
the  school-children  than  for  the  farm-animals,  we  shall  see  more  effort  to  visit  them." 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

The  growing  interest  of  women  in  the  public  schools  and  the  importance  to  these 
of  their  influence  and  supervision  are  recognized  in  the  passage  of  the  following  act 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State-legislature  of  1872 : 

"  Section  1.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  school-district,  of  adult  age,  who  has  resided 
therein  for  six  mouths  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties  of  prudential  com- 
mittee of  such  district,  whenever  chosen  thereto  by  the  legal  voters  of  such  district 
or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  citv  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  female  citizen  of  any  city  or  town,  of  adult  age,  who  has  resided  therein 
for  six  months  at  least,  may  hold  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  school- 
committee  of  such  city  or  town,  whenever  chosen  thereto  by  the  legal  voters  of  such 
city  or  town  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  such  city  or  the  selectmen  of 
such  town." 

MUSIC. 

Vocal  music  and  elementary  drawing,  thoagh  not  yet  required  studies  in  the  schools 
of  New  Hampshire,  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  with  the  best  possible 
results.  The  Manchester  board  of  education  reports  the  influence  of  its  study  in  that 
city  as  manifest  in  better  reading  and  speaking,  in  purity,  sweetuess,  and  clearness  of 
tone,  and  in  fullness  and  distinctness  of  enunciation. 

The  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  to  inquiry  9,  in  his  circular,  "Do  you 
commend  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music  in  common  schools  T"  are  represented 
by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  them :  "  If  innocent  pleasure,  if  increasing  use- 
fulness, if  good  health,  if  correct  morals,  if  capacity  of  intellect,  are  to  be  considered 
among  the  advantages  of  our  education,  then  music,  and  especially  vocal  music,  as  a 
branch  of  practical  importance,  should  not  be  neglected  in  our  public  schools.  *  *- 
Every  one  who  has  an  ear  with  which  to  hear  and  a  voice  with  which  to  speak  can 
learn  to  sing.  Some  may  be  mechanical  singers,  but  are  there  not,  also,  mechanical 
readers?  Among  other  important  objects  served  by  the  practice  of  music  in  schools, 
the  advantage  of  it  to  the  health  is  urged.  The  proper  position,  the  vocalization  of 
breath,  the  sustained  tones,  the  required  promptness  in  vocal  music  as  i  t  is  practiced 
in  the  schools,  are  all  favorable  to  a  proper  development  of  the  physical  system. 
There  would  be  less  of  biliousness,  less  of  sluggish  circulation,  less  impediment  in 
secretions,  and  far  less  consumption  in  the  worloVif  there  were  more  singing." 
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BRAWINQ. 

The  saperintendeDt  of  schools  at  Nashna  states  that,  while  drawing  is  a  preecribed 
stnd^  in  the  grammar-  and  high  schools  of  that  city,  it  is  not  on  the  programme  of 
stndies  for  the  lower  grades,  an  arrangement  which,  he  thinks,  "  seems  to  reverse  the 
natural  order.  The  work  should  commence  in  the  primary  school,  and  it  should,  in 
connection  with  writing,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  that  course  of  study.  One  of 
the  first  impulses  of  the  child,  at  home  or  at  school,  is  to  draw  something.  I  hav« 
been  surprised  at  the  large  number  and  fit  proportions  of  the  objects  which  many  of 
our  youngest  children  readily  draw  on  slate  or  blackboard.        •  •  •  • 

It  is  an  exploded  idea  that  only  a  few  gifted  ones  can  learn  to  draw.  Taking  scholan 
of  the  same  average  ability,  it  has  been  invariably  found  that  more  can  be  taught  to 
draw  well  than  read  satisfactorily  or  spell  correctly.'' 

Upon  this  subject  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State-director  of  art  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  quoted  by  the  Milford  school-committee,  to  the  effect  that  ''There  are 
but  four  clafi«es  of  human  bein^  whom  it  is  not  found  practicable  to  interest  in 
drawing :  they  are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  and  the  paralytic.  Of  the  rest  of 
mankind  and  womankind  exactly  100  per  cent,  can  be  taught  to  draw.''  As  to  the 
utility  of  this  acquirement,  the  same  gentleman  says :  "  I  venture  to  say  that  in  every 
workshop  or  factory  where  no  knowledge  of  drawing  is  possessed  by  the  workmen, 
there  is  a  wast«  of  material,  a  waste  of  time,  and  an  inferior  article  produced  in  the 
end,  evils  which  are  a  loss  to  the  employer  through  sacrificing  of  his  materials  and  in- 
feriority of  work,  a  loss  to  the  workman  through  his  time  having  to  be  wasted  in 
experiments,  and  a  loss  to  the  public  of  tasteful  objects  to  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  law  for  compelling  attendance  at  school,  passed  by  the  State-h^slature,  July, 
1871,  provides  that  every  parent,  guardian,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  cus- 
tody, control,  or  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  residing 
within  two  miles  of  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  at 
least  during  each  year,  unless  excused  by  the  school-committee  of  the  town  on  the 
ground  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  or  upon  that  of  having  received  private  in- 
struction for  the  required  length  of  time.  The  penalty  incurred  by  guardians  of  chil- 
dren for  violation  of  this  law  is  |10  for  the  first  offense  and  for  all  subsequent  ones  $20. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  school-committees,  boards  of  education,  and  superintending 
school-committees,  respectively,  to  sue  for  all  penalties  thus  incurred,  upon  written 
notice,  served  on  them  by  a  tax-payer,  stating  by  whom,  when,  and  how  any  such 
penalty  has  been  incurred. 

The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this  law,  there  are  nearly  four  thousand  children  in 
the  State  who  do  not  attend  any  school  is  accounted  for  in  the  school-committee's  re- 
port of  the  town  of  Boscawen  upon  the  ground  that,  **  as  no  person  is  obliged  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  law  and  no  one  wUhea  to  do  so,  it  remains  in  some  cases  a  dead  letter.'^ 
In  the  ernes,  the  superintendent  states,  there  has  been  a  commendable  effort  made  to 
enforce  the  law,  especially  in  Manchester  and  several  of  the  larger  manufacturing-vil- 
lages. The  matter  is  receiving  attention,  and  it  is  thought  the  results  of  the  law  will 
be  perceived  in  a  larger  attendance  upon  school  than  existed  the  preceding  year. 

EVENmO-SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  are  becoming  more  important  and 
beneficial  each  year,  and  are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
land  as  are  the  day-schools.  In  many  cities  sucn  is  the  favor  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded that  there  is  no  school  for  which  an  appropriation  can  be  more  readily  secured. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  expediency  of  publishing  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  was  discussed  quite  generally  at  the  institutes  and  invariably  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  teachers  and  others  present  who  were  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education.  It  was  urged  that  such  a  journal  would  supply  much  of  the  need  felt  by 
teachers  in  the  many  sparsely-settled  districts  for  intercommunication,  and  the  labor 
of  filling  its  columns  is  largely  guaranteed  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 
At  the  Strafford  County  Institute  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  requesting  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  to  publish  a  teachers'  journal,  for  which  were  plMged 
hearty  co-operation  and  support. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  replies  received  by  the  superintendent  to  inquiry  3,  in  his 
circular  for  information,  '*  Do  you  advise  the  publication  of  a  monthly  State^scbool- 
Journi^  T  Can  it  be  sustained  T  "  are  represented  by  the  following :  "  By  all  means ;  it 
is  what  is  greatly  needed  and  would  greatly  aid  teachers  and  present  many  things 
which  parents  ought  to  consider.  Sustained  T  Yes ;  why  not  f  Every  committee-man 
and  teacher  would  want  it,  of  course,  and  every  family  with  children  in  the  State  ought 
to  have  it." 
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RECOMBCBNDATION6  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Certain  ohsnges  in  the  aobool-laws,  which  seem  to  him  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  are  recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  general  court : 

(1)  The  expediency  of  legislating  so 'that  the  State  may  aid  schools  in  pnrohasiug  a 
certain  amonnt  of  illustrative  apparatus. 

(2)  Facilitating  the  attendance  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools  at  the  teachers^ 
institate  for  their  county. 

(3)  Uniting  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  town-echool-committee  and  prudential 
committee  in  one  board  of  offioers  chosen  for  a  term  of  years. 

(4)  The  utility  of  making  provision  for  a  clerk  for  the  superintendent. 

(5)  Lastly,  that  the  force  of  the  legislation  should  tend  to  the  adoption  of  the  town- 
or  municipal  system  for  the  management  of  all  the  public  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCE  FOR  1873. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Claremont,  in  October,  Hon» 
J.  W.  -Bimonds  rcSid  a  paper,  from  which  we  make  this  extract : 

''The  annual  statistical  report  indicates  a  steady  advancement  in  nearly  all  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  a  progressive  school-system.  The  reported  increase  of  school- 
ptopoty  in  the  past  year  is  $47,625 ;  increased  value  of  apparatus,  $11,912;  decrease 
of  school-houBes  unfit  for  their  purpose,  29;  increase  of  school-revenue,  $38,918;  in- 
crease of  MKpropriation  for  each  scholar,  95  cents ;  decrease  of  the  number  of  school- 
distiiots,  101;  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  44;  increase  of  graded  schools,  67  ; 
increase  of  the  aggregate  length  of  summer-schools,  3,2*20  weeks;  of  winter-schools,. 
237  weeks.  The  average  length  of  the  sessions  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
State  was  21.2  we^s,  an  increase  of  1.5.  The  male  teachers  employed  in  the  State 
were  527 ;  the  females,  3,295.  Average  increase  of  wages  for  all  the  teachers  in  the 
State,  $2.73.  Of  these  teachers;  632  taught  for  the  first  time ;  1,135  taught  the  same 
school  for  two  or  more  terms ;  and  1,76^  are  reported  to  have  attended  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.'' 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  instrumentalities  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  State  are  27  high  schools,  17 
academies,  5  seminaries  for  ladies,  and  4  institutes.  The  statistics  of  37  of  these  schools 
show  an  a^^gregate  attendance  of  3,685  pupils— 1,770  boys  and  1,915  girls — with  9G 
teachers,  otwhom  41  are  gentlemen  and  55  ladies ;  817  of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in 
classio  studies;  365  studied  modem  languages,  and  457  were  preparing  for  college. 
Music  is  taught  in  20  of  these  schools  and  drawing  in  15 ;  17  report  libraries,  although 
some  of  them  number  only  a  half  dosen  or  more  books  of  reference,  the  largest  report- 
ing numbers  4,000  volumes,  the  smallest  3. 

For  the  jireparation  of  young  men  for  college,  the  most  noted  school  is,  perhaps,  Phil- 
lips Aoademy,  at  Exeter.  In  this  school  provisions  are  made  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
pupils  in  a  charity-foundation,  to  which  about  20  pupils  annually  are  admitted,  and  3- 

Scholarships,  called,  respectively,  the  Bancroft,  Hale,  and  Goraon  scholarships,  and 
ibley  book-fund.    Attendance  during  the  year  1872-73, 252  pupils.* 

PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  college,  report  an  aggregate  of  391 
pupils  in  classic  and  116  in  scientific  studies.  In  two  of  the  schools,  the  Kimball 
Union  and  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academies,  the  pupils  were  divided  in  the  various  grades,  as 
follows:  in  advanced  classes,  38 ;  in  senior,  83 ;  in  Junior,  86 ;  in  middle,  or  third,  98; 
in  lowest,  or  fourth,  classes.  39.  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  has  155  in  classic 
studies;  the  scholarship-foncls  belonging  to  it  amount  to  $14,000;  there  is  a  library 
of  1,500  vc^umes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus^ 
and  a  gymnasium.  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  has  80  pupils  in  classic  and 
108  in  scientific  studies,  a  library  of  3,000  volumes,  a  chemio  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  Phillips 
(Exeter)  has  156  students  in  classic  studies,  38  of  whom  are  in  an  advanced  class,  53^ 
in  the  senior,  46  in  the  Junior,  and  24  in  the  third. 

*  It  W  but  Jofltire  to  a  ▼«teran  «<liieator,  to  give  here  a  brief  notice  of  the  Rev.  Oideon  L.  Boole,  LL.D., 
who  retired  ia  Jnly,  1673,  from  the  priaoipaliblp  of  tbin  aeademj.  In  the  year  1813,  be  eniered,  at  17  yeara 
of  ace,  as  a  atodeot  of  the  aoademy  from  Maine,  and  prepared  in  It  for  collofe.  Oradaattof  In  1818,  at  Bow- 
doin,  be  retamed  to  the  academy  as  an  Uutractor  nnder  Or.  Benjamin  Abbot.  He  eontinoed  ancb,  with  one 
brief  iatermption.  Dr.  Abbot  leaning  more  and  more  upon  biu  aid,  till  1838.  when,  by  the  nnanlmoot  inf- 
fraftaof  the  trutteea  and  friend*  of  the  Imititotion,  he  racceeded  Dr.  Abbot  as  prineipal,  on  hie  retirement, 
aoa  ■erred  for  3&  more  y^tm  with  growinc  repnta'lon,  making  among  hia  pnpUs  bondreda  of  grateftil  and 
loving  flriend*.  The  number  gradoated  fkom  the  academy  whUe  under  his  charge  was  upwarda  of  t.OOO,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  passed  into  college,  and  thence  spreading  as  educated  men  through  every  portion  of 
the  eonntry  the  molding  Infiuenoes  received  fW>m  him.  Retiring  in  a  grren  old  age,  he  left  the  academy  in 
a  meet  flourishing  condition,  its  buidings  renovated,  it^  endowment  unimpaired,  and  Its  prospects  enoouragin|^ 
in  a  high  degree. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Daring  the  year  1873-73,  212  ladies  and  71  gentlemeD  belonged  to  the  school.  A 
class  of  28  received  certificates  of  graduation  at  the  close  of  the  fall-term  and  a 
still  larger  class  are  preparing  for  examination  at  the  close  of  the  spring-term  in  May. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  students  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  new  normal-school-building,  now  completed,  is  a  fine  three-story  brick  structure  80 
by  50  feet  and  cost  |17,650.  The  school  possesses  sufficient  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
instruction  comprised  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  library  contains  several  valu- 
able  works  of  reference.  There  are  two  courses  of  study :  the  first,  requiring  one  year 
for  its  completion,  includes  all  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools;  the  second  includes  such  higher  English  branches  as  require  for  its  com- 
pletion two  school-years.  The  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  first  course  have  the 
e£feot  of  licenses  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  three  years  from  their 
date  and  those  &om  the  second  course  for  five  years. 

DABIUOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  time-honored  institution  is  now  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  its  age, 
with  steadily-increasing  infiuence  and  usefulness.  Embracing  an  academic,  a  scien- 
tific, an  agricultural,  an  engineering,  and  a  medical  dei>artment,  it  affords  its  students 
almost  the  advantages  of  a  university.  Discreetly  yielding  to  the  present  call  for 
varied,  and  especially  for  practically  useful,  culture,  yet  holding  steadily  in  its  academic 
department  to  the  main  features  of  the  established  curriculum  of  college-study,  it  affords 
a  good  example  of  an  institution  that  keeps  pace  with  an  advancing  age,  stul  carrying 
with  it  what  the  past  has  proved  valuable. 

Its  lately-published  triennial  catalogue  shows  a  list  of  5,317  alumni,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  graduated  from  the  academic  department,  1,200  from  the  medical,  200  from 
the  scientific,  and  8  from  the  agricultural. 

About  $100,000  have  been  received  from  legacies  an^  donations  during  the  past  year. 
The  librarv  has  been  increased  by  1,100  volumes ;  the  museum,  by  large  collections 
of  entomologic,  geologic,  and  other  specimens,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  valuable 
casts ;  and  that  of  the  agricultural  department  by  some  rich  gatherings  from  European 
fields.  Two  new  halls,  one  for  the  Alpha-Delta-Phi  Societv  and  the  other  for  the  agri- 
cultural department,  also  add  to  the  accommodations  and  appearance  of  the  college. 
Two  new  scholarships,  of  $1,000  each,  have  been  endowed  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  the  alumni  in  the  winter,  President  Smith  reported  the 
number  of  freshmen  for  the  class  of  187:}-'74  to  be  82  and  the  whole  numoer  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  departments  420. 

StatisUcal  summary  of  Dartmouth  College. 
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THE  CHANDLER  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

The  Chandler  Scientific  School,  connected  with  the  college,  and  the  Agricultural 
College,  not  far  away,  aiibrd  admirable  advantages  to  those  who  purpose  to  devote 
themselves  to  engineering,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  natural  sciences,  or  agriculture. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Chandler  School,  if  not  a  complete  professional  course, 
bears  essentially  the  same  relation  to  professional  life  as  the  academic  course  in  ool- 
leee,  though  in  another  line.  Like  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  the  Shef- 
field School  at  New  Haven,  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  others,  it  aims  to 
combine,  to  some  extent,  a  scientific  and  literary  training.  Thoroughness  in  its  teach- 
ing is  continuaUy  striven  for,  and  how  great  success  has  been  attained  in  this  is 
4ittested  by  the  readiness  with  which  graduates  of  the  Chandler  School  obtain  positions. 
I  The  class  which  entered  in  1873  is  said  to  be  the  largest  yet  recorded  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  institution  eminently  encouraging. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  is  meant  to  be  essentially,  though  not  for- 
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itniotion,  with  a  course  of  stndv  of  the  highest  order,  pass- 


_  ^  I  what  is  possible  in  institntioDs  for  general  culture  and  preparing  the~  stu- 
dent for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  engineering  line.  This  course  extends 
through  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms,  a  Iftrgc  portion  of  each  term  being 
devoted  to  out-door-praotioe,  with  a  view  to  practical  familiarity  with  work,  as  well 
a«  principles. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  a  course  which,  as  at  present  arranged,  embraces  three 
years,  with  three  classes:  Juoior,  middle,  and  senior.  During  the  first  or  junior-year 
all  students  pursue  the  same  studies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  they  are 
required  to  select  either  the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  the  course  of  mechanic 
arts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  change  from  one  course  to  another  without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  president. 

The  new  Culver  Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College,  now  completed,  fur- 
nished, and  in  constant  use,  affords  greatly-increased  facilities  for  the  studies  of  this 
department.  This  building  is  100  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high, 
containing  laboratories,  recitatiou-  and  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  various  cabi- 
nets and  museums. 

Statistical  Bummary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOL  OK  MEDIUNE. 

Dartmoath  College,  medical  depart- 
ment* 

SCHOOLS  or  SCIENCI. 

New  Hampebire  College  of  Agricnlttire 
and  MeotaQic  Artt,  (Dartmouth  Col- 
l«g«> 

Chandler  Seientifle  Department,  (Dart- 
moath College) 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  EngiDeeriDg, 
(Dartmoath  College) 
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*  This  ecbool  recelTed  from  the  Bute  In  1673  $5,000  towards  the  renoTation  of  the  ballding  which  it  occupier 
This  i«  sow  taid  to  be  completed,  conformably  to  the  wUhes  of  the  faculty,  combining  all  oouTeniencea  for 
practice  and  instruction. 

f  Endowment,  $120,000;  of  which  the  above  $100,000  is  productive. 

t  Apparatus. 


BCSIXESS-COLLEOE. 

One  business^ollege  only  is  reported  as  existing  in  this  State;  it  is  at  Mauchester 
and  had  376  students  on  its  rolls  in  1873. 

COLLKGRS  FOR  WOMEX. 

From  five  institutions  claiming  to  be  engaged  in  the  superior  education  of  young 
ladies  come  partial  returns  for  1873,  which  may  serve  to  sliow  what  is  being  done  in 
this  line  in  ^ew  Hampshire.  (1)  The  Adams  Female  Academy  reports  3  teachers  and 
12  pupils  in  a  preparatory  department,  without  indicating  whether  there  are  any  in 
collegiate  classes.  "Art-studies,  belles-lettres,  and  general  literature "  are  said  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  Music — vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  French  and 
Italian,  are  taught ;  there  is  a  small  chemic  laboratory,  an  art-gallery,  and  a  gymna- 
sium, while  a  library  of  700  volumes,  increased  by  50  during  the  year  past,  affords  read- 
ing for  the  pupils.  (2)  The  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College, 
at  Tilton,  with  8  instructors  and  44  vouug  ladies  in  college-classes.  Two  courses  of 
study  are  here  provided  for  young  ladies,  a  classic  course  of  four  years  and  a  belles- 
lettroa-course  of  three,  the  former  running  up  to  Cicero  in  Latin,  Racine  in  French, 
and  William  Tell  in  German  ;  the  latter  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin. 
There  is  also  a  musical  department,  the  schedule  of  studies  in  which  is  quite  complete, 
and  a  normal  class  for  such  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  (3)  The  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary Institution — with  9  teachers  and  in  the  female  coUege-classes  106  pupils — its 
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clMsio  ooune  eztendiDg  thiooffh  Virgil  and  into  Cicero  in  Latin,  and  thronch  the 
Anabasis  and  into  the  luad  in  Greek.  (4)  The  Robinson  Female  Seminary,  at  Exeter, 
with  a  property  valoed  at  $300,000,  of  which  $100,000  is  in  gronnds  and  buildings 
and  $1^00,000  in  prodnctive  fnnds;  9  female  instr actors,  besides  a  president;  athree- 
Tears  collegiate  coarse,  with  mosic,  drawing,  painting,  French  and  German,  and  other 
langnages,  **  if  reqaired,"  but  no  note  of  any  stndents.  (5)  Tilden  Seminary,  West 
Lebanon,  with  grounds  and  building  valued  at  $40,000 ;  13  instructors ;  whole  nmn- 
ber  of  pupils,  116,  but  no  designation  of  those  in  colle^pe^lasses.  Music,  drawing, 
paint  ng,  French,  and  German  taught,  and  a  "  fine  grmnasmm"  possessed,  with  limit^ 
chemio  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet,  natural-bistory-museum,  and  art-gaUery. 
A  specially  interesting  feature  of  the  catalogue  here  is  a  named  list  of  111  graduates 
of  the  first  degree,  187  of  the  second,  and  25  that  have  received  a  diploma  for  an  elect- 
ive course.  In  all  these  lists  the  marriage-name,  as  well  as  maiden-name,  is  given,  as 
far  as  ascertained — the  number  of  the  married»reaching  143. 

Hie  Kimball  Union  Academy  and  Littleton  Graded  £hool  appear,  from  the  schedule 
of  studies  in  their  catalogues,  to  rank  with  the  above,  the  latter  going  up  into  Virgil, 
the  Anabasis,  and  Iliad ;  the  former  into  the  same,  with  a  considerable  course  in  French 
and  a  fair  one  in  German.  In  both  these,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Hampton  Seminaries,  there  are  classes  for  young  men  as  well  as  for  young  women. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  were  held,  as  required  by  law,  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  Coos 
County  two  were  held.  Nearly  900  teachers,  comprising  over  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  State,  received  instruction  at  these  institutes,  while  100  school-officers  and 
4,800  citizens  were  in  attendanoe,  a  laree  increase  over  previous  years.  Practical  and 
experienced  teachers,  fresh  from  school-work,  were  employed  as  instructors,  to  each 
one  being  assigned  that  department  for  which  he  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  no  longer  an  experiment  m  New  Hampshire.  Experienced 
educators  acknowledge  them  to  be  among  the  most  efficient  means  devised  for  im- 
proving the  ffreatest  number  of  teachers  in  the  shortest  time.  In  numerous  instances, 
on  visiting  the  public  schools,  the  superintendent  has  witnessed  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  improvements  sng^sted  at  the  institutes.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the 
oiost  valuable  results  attending  this  work  is  the  powerful  influence  diffused  among 
parents  and  citizens  in  the  community  where  the  session  is  held,  in  awakening  and 
strengthening  correct  ideas  of  the  public-sohool-system. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  was  held  at  Plymouth,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
24  and  25,  1873.  Preliminary  remarks  by  the  president  of  the  association.  Prol 
Quimby, of  Dartmouth  College,  explained  the  object  of  the  organization  to  be  "in 
no  sense  to  perform  the  work  of^a  teachers'  institute,  which  places  the  common 
teacher  subordinate  to  the  professor  and  simply  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner.  In  this 
association  none  are  simply  learners,  but  all  are  teachers,  as  well.  We  meet  to  see 
and  confer  with  each  other,  to  become  acquainted  and  learn  from  each  other's  experi- 
ences. AU  teachers  and  citizens,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  educational  interests  ot 
the  day  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Let  teachers  relate  their  new  ele- 
ments of  success  and  especially  their  failures."  Among  other  subjects  considered, 
which  bear  closely  upon  tne  interests  of  the  public  schoote,  was  the  necessity  of  short- 
ening the  daily  sessions,  especially  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  Frof.  Fearl  and  was  participated  in  by  Prof.  Quimby 
and  others.  The  marking-system  was  discussed  by  several  members,  a  m^ority  being 
in  favor  of  it,  while  two  objected  to  the  plan  decidedly,  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  State-Superintendent  Simonds  gave  his  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  abolition  of  school-districts  and  other  reforms.  He  advised  the  discussion 
of  the  sclux>l-district  subject,  so  that  people  at  large  might  understand  it  better,  and 
gave  a  history  of  the  system  from  its  inception  to  1870,  when  the  legislature  made 
the  abolition  of  districts  optional  with  the  towns. 

The  great  discussion  of  the  session,  on  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  was  opened  bv 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller,  of  Concord,  who  assumed  her  position  by  earnest  request,  although 
generally  declining  to  come  before  the  public  otherwise  than  as  interested  in  subjects 
pertaining  to  reading.  She  believed  that,  with  co-education,  manliness  would  prevail 
among  men  and  womanliness  among  women,  and  that  such  education  tends  to  flt 
each  tor  better  fulfillment  of  mutual  relations  in  life.  This  view  was  coincided  in  by 
five  participants  in  the  discussion,  only  one.  Prof.  Orcutt,  of  West  Lebanon,  tak- 
ing the  opposite  side.  The  professor  insisted  that  as  woman  was  to  fill  a  particular 
sphere  in  life  she  should  have  a  special  training. 

OBITUARY. 

Silas  H.  Pearl,  late  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  Vermont,  July  27, 1833.    His  boyhood  was  passed  on  the  paternal  farm. 
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His  early  edacaiional  advantages  were  limited  to  the  distriot-sobools  of  his  native 
town,  yet  he  early  acqaired  a  taste  for  study  and  formed  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
liberal  education,  a  purpose  in  which  he  persevered,  notwithstanding  many  induce- 
ments to  a  contrary  course  held  out  to  him  by  friends,  preferring  to  work  his  own 
way  through  college  rather  than  to  be  assisted  in  business.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Oraitsbnry  (Vermont)  Academy,  partly  under  the  tuition  of  Hon.  Judge  Ross,  now 
OQ  the  supreme  bench  in  Vermont;  entered  the  university  at  Burlington  in  1^55,  and 
graduated  in  1859. 

His  first  school,  of  some  50  pupils,  convened  in  a  small  and  dilapidated  school- 
house,  was  successfully  taught  in  Albany  when  he  was  18  years  of  age.  He  continued 
to  teach  in  public  schools  in  the  winter  during  his  academic  and  college-course  with 
ffood  success.  The  fall  after  graduating  he  taught  the  academy  at  Craftsbury,  where 
be  bad  fitted  for  college.  The  three  following  years  he  had  charge  of  a  school  at  Dan- 
ville, Canada  East,  n-om  which  position  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
academy  at  Johnson,  Vermont,  in  1864.  He  found  this  school  in  a  low  condition,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  left  it  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  to  accept  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School  at  Plymouth.  Here  his  work 
was  equally  difficult  and  laborious.  The  normal  school  was  an  experiment ;  the  legis- 
lature had  simply  ^ven  it  license  to  live,  if  it  could ;  the  people  were  skeptic  as  to 
ita  utility ;  some  neighboring  academies,  jealous  of  its  rivalry,  became  its  open  enemies, 
and  still  other  adverse  influences  from  within  and  without  tended  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprise.  But,  under  Prof.  Pearl's  wise  and  enerffetio  leadership,  the 
6chool  proved  a  great  success,  and  gained  many  personal  friends  and  much  public 
favor,  as  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  contributed  |18,000  in  appropriations  to 
finish  and  tnmish  its  elegant  building.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  and  cnieny  through 
the  efficiency  of  this  lamented  principal,  the  State  Normal  School  has  become  one  of 
the  beet  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

As  a  student,  Mr.  Pearl  is  described  by  Jnd^e  Ross,  his  academic  teacher,  as  diligent, 
thorough,  and  honest  with  himself.  As  an  instance  of  his  manly  independence  and 
self-reliance  as  a  scholar,  Jud^e  Ross  relates  that  he  once  encountered  a  difficult  exam 
pie  in  miscellaneous  algebra^  in  the  solution  of  which  he  refused  his  assistance.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  he  earned  it  with  him  to  his  home,  and  continued  to  work  upon 
it  at  intervals  all  summer  while  engaged  upon  the  farm,  and  finally  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty. ''This  was  the  character  oi  the  boy  as  a  student,^'  says  Judj§^  Ross,  " and  years 
after,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  I  again  met  him,  I  found  the  man 
and  teacher  but  the  larger  growth  of  the  boy  and  stndent.  He  was  characterized  by 
the  same  thoroughness  and  the  same  conscientious  performance  of  every  duty.'' 

Prof.  Pearl  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  indispensable  quality  which  may 
be  termed  autnority,  or  the  power  to  control  and  govern  his  school  without  apparent 
effort.  His  aptness  to  teach  was  evident  to  all  who  ever  attended  his  class-recitations 
or  public  examinations.  Thoroughness  characterized  all  his  work,  whether  organizin/a;, 
managing,  or  instructing  his  school,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for  imparting  his 
own  self-reliance  and  energy  to  his  pupils:  no  teacher  ever  possessed  more  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  wonc.  This  gave  nim  power  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  to  rouse  them  to  activity,  and  to  secure  from  them  the  best  results 
of  their  efforts.  His  unbending  Christian  integrity  and  gentle,  unassuming,  Christian 
life  were  ever  imparting  a  suent  but  salutary  influence.~(rrepared  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  A.  M.,  principal  of  Tilden  Academy,  West 
Lebanon.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
BOARD  OF  IDUCATIOK. 

Hon.  DA5IIL  G.  BXKD£»  Stau-tupeHntendint  of  public  iiutruction  and  $eeretary  of  board,  Coneord, 

His  ezcellency  Esekiel  A.  Straw,  goTernor;  Samuel  F.  Dow,  John  J.  Morrill,  WUlIam  P.  Newell,  BoUvar 
LoToU,  and  Nathan  R.  PerUni,  cotincU. 
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[From  reports  of  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State'iaperintendent  of  public  instmotion,  for  the  icboUstie  y« 

ended  AngOMt  31, 1873  and  1673.  J 

TABLE  OF  STATISTICS— FINAKCIAL  STATEMENT. 


1872. 


187X 


RKTBNUK. 


Two-mill  tax 

Increase 

State-appropriation 

Township-Bcbool-taz 

Increase 

Interest  of  Borplns  roTenne 

Increase 

District-  and  citj-tax  for  teaebers'  salaries 

Increase 

District-  and  city-tax  for  bnildiof  scbool-bonses. 

Increase 

Total  amount  for  maintaining  tbe  sobools 

Increase 

Total  amount,  including  that  raised  for  building.. 

Increase  

Amount  per  child  for  maintaining  tbe  schools. . . . 

Increase 

Value  of  school-property 

Increase 


TOWNSHIP-SCHOOL-TAX. 


Number  of  ^owniblps  that  raised  school-tax. . . . 
Number  of  townships  that  raised  no  school-tax. 


DISTRICT-SCHOOL-TAZ. 


Number  of  districts  that  raised  school-tax 

Increase ■ 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  no  school-tax 

Decrease 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  tax  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.. 

Increase  

Number  of  districts  that  raised  tax  to  build  school-houses. ... 

Increase 


COST  or  IDDCATION. 


Ayerage  cost  per  pupil  calculated  on  total  school-census. 
Ina 


Increase  . 

Average  cost  per  pupil  calculated  on  average  attendance. 

Increase 


SCHOOL-ATTIXDANCE. 

Total  school-census  between  5  and  18  years  of  age. . 

Increase 

Total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 

Increase 

Number  attending  public  schools  10  months 

Increase • 

Number  attending  between  8  and  10  months 

Increase 

Number  attending  between  6  and  8  months 

Decrease 

Number  attending  between  4  and  6  months 

Decrease 

Niunber  attending  less  than  4  months 

Increaite 

Average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 

Decrease 

Number  of  children  the  public  schools  will  seat 

Increase 

Number  in  attendance  upon  private  schools 

Increase 

Niunber  who  attended  no  school 

Increase 
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100,000  00 
44.467  91 
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491 


887 


419 


$1,807,331  00 

38.527  92 

100,000  00 

51.313  33 

6. 645  42 

35,363  30 

3,706  38 

442.345  48 

110.671  67 

060, 715  32 

74, 244  74 

1,836,353  II 

159,753  3» 

2,497.068  43 

233,998  13 

6  40 

40 

5,554.828  00 

588,040  00 


40 
177 


SOT 
10 

860 
27 

175 

la 

447 

9d 


$5  88 
"16*29 


279,149 


178,896 
*'i4,*926' 


25,389 
"3i,*56i" 


35^407 
*7i,*678 


99.444 
'i55,'i57 


35,305 
*63,'336' 


$6  40 

52 

20  90 

4  61 


286.444 

7,295 

179.443 

617 

16.009 

1.073 

26,780 

1.391 

31,087 

474 

34.102 

1.306 

71,099 

21 

87,840 

11.604 

162.454 

7.297 

36,163 

838 

69.229 

5^699 
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1872. 


1873 


PIRCINTAGE  or  ATTEKDANCE. . 


Pweentage  attending  10  months 

Percentage  attending  between  8  and  lOmonthi ......... 

Increase 

Percentage  attending  between  6  and  8  months 

Decrease 

Percentage  attending  between  4  and6  montlu 

Decrease 

Percentage  attending  less  tlian  4  months 

Increase 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 

DecreaMe . 

Percentage  attending  the  pablio  Bchools 

Decrease 

Percentage  attending  the  private  lichools 

Pereentage  attending  no  school 

Increase  

Percentage  of  the  census  the  schools  will  accommodate  . 

Increase 


TXACHER8  AH D  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Snmberof  male  teachers 

Decrease 

Number  of  female  teachers 


Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers  . .. 

loerease 

AveragA  Balar3'  per  month  paid  to  female  teachers.. 

Increase 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  ORAHTED. 

Flrbt  grade^  number  granted  to  males 

Increase 

Pint  grade,  number  granted  to  females 

Increase 

Seeood  grade^  number  granted  to  males 

Increase 

Second  grade,  number  granted  to  females 

Increase 

Third  grade,  number  granted  to  males 

Decrease .^... 

Third  grade,  number  granted  to  females 

Decrease 

Total  number  granted  to  males 

Decrease 

Total  number  granted  to  females '. 

Increase 

Total  number  granted 

Decrease 

Total  number  of  applicants  rejected 

Increase -t 

Pereentage  rejected  out  of  the  number  examined 

Increase 


SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 


Xomber  of  townships  and  cities 

Increase 

Komher  of  school-districts 

Decrease 

N'omber  of  Hcbool-buildingM 

Decrease  

Xnmber  of  school-departments 

Increase  

Ktunber  of  onsectarian  private  schools 

Decrease 

bomber  of  nectarlan  private  schools 

D*'crca»M 

Naaber  of  fichool-Tistts  made  by  the  county-superintendents  . 

DecrcAHO 

Nomber  of  di^tricU  with  less  than  45  children 

Decrease 

Nomber  having  between  45  and  80  children 

Decrease 

Nnol)er  having  l>etween  80  and  190  children 

Increase 

Xomber  having  between  120  and  200  children 

lorrcaMe 

Komber  having  between  200  and  .'iOO  children 

DecT*»aj^ 

Rsaber  having  more  than  500  children 

Increase  

Arcragc  nnmber  of  children  in  the  dlKtrictH 

lacn-a**    
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56 
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"i'iso' 
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'$34'66 
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1,606 

""287 
....... 


248 


1,378 


2,597 


357 
"i47 


3.456 
"163 


564 
'365' 


198 
"94 
"54 

'140 


9 
15 

I 
17 

1 
19 

1 
40 

1 
50 

6 
63 

2 
12 
25 

2 
57 

1 


907 

48 

2,224 

104 

$65  92 

$3  81 

^6L 

$1  95 


72 

18 

41 

14 

77 

6 

76 

6 

412 

86 

859 

18 

561 

72 

975 

2 

1,536 

70 

361 

74 

19 

4 


254 

6 

1,367 

11 

1,480 

6 

2,641 

44 

308 

49 

124 

23 

2,904 

448 

87 

16 

545 

19 

376 

II 
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14 

90 
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lS73w 


CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  diitrlctt  in  which  the  ichool-honsei  are  yery  poor. 

Decrease 

Number  in  which  they  are  poor 

Decrease 

Number  in  which  they  are  medium 

Decrease 

Number  in  which  they  are  good 

Increase 

Number  in  which  they  are  Tery  good 

Increase 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected 

Decrease 

Number  of  houses  reftimished  or  remodeled 

Increase 

Number  of  districts  withouVschool'honses 

Decrease • 

Number  of  school-houses  with  suitable  outhouses 

Increase 

Number  with  indifferent  outhouses ^ 

Increase 

Number  with  no  outhouses 

Decrease 


165 


171 


453 
'273 


58 

'i.'in 
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VALUATION  or  SCHOOL-PBOPtRTT. 


Number  of  buildings  valued  at  $100  or  less 

DecreaMe 

Number  valued  between  $100  and  1500 

Decrease 

Number  valued  between  $500  and  $1,000 

Increase 

Number  valued  between  $1,000  and  $6,000 

Increase  

Number  valued  between  $5,000  and  $10,000 

Increase 

Number  valued  between  $10,000  and  $20,000 

Decrease 

Number  valued  above  $20,000 

'  Increase , 

Average  value  of  the  whool -houses  outside  the  cities. 
Average  value,  inclndiug  those  in  the  cities 


436 
370 
*448 
"fe* 
"44' 

"si 


SCHOOL-TERN. 


Number  of  districts  that  maintained  school  less  than  6  months  .. .. 

DecreaM 

Number  that  maintained  school  6  months,  but  less  than  9  months  . 

Decrease 

Number  that  maintained  nhool  9  months  or  more 

Increase 

Average  time  the  schools  have  been  kept  open 
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GROWTH  OP  THE  SCHOOI/-SY8TEM. 


The  following  table  shows  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  public  system  within  tlie 
past  five  years : 
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$100,000  00 

$423.868  86 

$27,539  46 

$419,628  69 

$486,896  90 

$906. 525  59  $1, 457. 933  9l!$2. 9«(^  9?6  ^ 

1870... 

100,000  00 

462,9r>5  24 

28, 722  88 

513,:W8  06  476,606  83 

989, 914  89;  1, 581, 503  Oil  3, 6n. 442  CO 

1871... 

1, 197, 481  72 

49.779  17 

30, 9iJ3  50 
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44, 467  91 
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8CHOOL-FX7NDS. 

The  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  supported  by  funds  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

(1)  The  two-mill  State-school-tax;   (2)  the  interest  derived  from  the  school-fund, 

UDonntiDg  to  #35,000  annually;  (3)  an  additional  appropriation  of  $65,000,  derived 

from  the  revenue  of  the  State;  (4)  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue;  (5)  township- 

scboQl-taxes ;  and  (6)  district-  and  city-school-taxes. 

Xhe  school-fund  was  first  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  February  9, 1816.  By 
this  act  the  State-treasurer  was  directed  to  invest  $15,000  in  the  public  6-per-cent. 
fttocks  of  the  United  States,  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  benefit  of  tne  public  schools 
of  the  State.  This  fund  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. At  present  it  amounts  to  $792,190.77.  The  amount  of  the  income  from  this  fund 
that  ean  be  appropriated  to  schools  is  determined  by  act  of  the  legislature.  As  the 
fimd,  and  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  increases,  the  legislature,  &om  time  to  time, 
increases  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation.  The  sum  now  annui^ly  appropii- 
ated  is  $35,000.  All  the  interest  received  in  excess  of  this  appropriation  is  added  to 
the  principal. 

The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  apportioned  to  New  Jersey  by  act  of  Congress 
io  1636  was  $764,670.44.  This  money  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  ratio  of  the  State-taxes  paid  by  them  at  that  time ;  but,  as  it  is  subject  to 
recall  at  any  time  by  the  National  Government,  it  is  only  loaned  to  the  counties.  Not- 
withstanding the  guarded  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  this  fund,  the  principal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  eight  counties  to  pay  county-expenses.-  In  these  counties 
the  schools  no  longer  receive  any  benefit  from  the  fund. 

it  will  be  observed  that  the  State-appropriation  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of 
all  the  money  needed  to  maintain  the  schools.  This  moi^ey  is  derived  from  the  tax  of 
two  mills  on  a  dollar,  levied  by  the  State.  This  tax  is  uniform  in  all  the  counties  and 
is  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  school-census.  A  State-ap- 
propriation derived  from  a  uniform  State-tax  is  undonbtedlv  the  most  equitable  and 
just  means  for  supporting  the  public  schools.  This  method  of  raising  school-money 
does  not  meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  opposition  that  the  old  plan  of  resorting  to  township- 
taxation  always  encountered. 

If  in  any  township  the  funds  received  Arom  the  apportionments  are  not  sufiScient  to 
maintain  free  schools  nine  months  during  the  year,  the  school-law  requires  that  the 
supplemental  amount  needed  shall  be  raiseid  by  township-tax.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  40  townships  out  of  the  217  in  the  State  raised  additional  funds  by  town- 
»hip-tax,  and,  in  507  districts  out  of  a  total  of  1,367,  district-school-taxes  were  assessed. 
In  175  districts,  taxes  were  assessed  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and  in  477  they  were  im- 
posed to  build  and  repair  school-houses. 

The  only  custodians  of  school-moneys  are  the  State-treasurer,  the  county-  and  town- 
sbifi-coUectors  and  the  city-treasurers.  The  township-collectors  are  responsible  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  all  the  school-funds  of  the  State  and  also  for  their  proper  disburse- 
ment. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

"The  free-school-law  of  New  Jersey  went  into  operation  September  1, 1871.  Dnrine 
the  past  two  years,  therefore,  all  the  children  of  the  State  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  school  free  of  charge.  The  results  under  the  workings  of  this  law  are  most 
gratifying.  There  has  been  a  liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  the 
time  the  schools  have  been  kept  open  has  been  considerably  increased.  There  is  a 
stability  given  to  the  school-system  by  this  act  which  it  never  before  had.  When  the 
schools  depended  upon  the  township-tax  for  their  support,  the  question  whether  they 
should  be  continued  or  closed  depended  every  year  upon  the  vote  given  at  the  town- 
meeting.  Consequently  there  was  an  annual  recurrence  of  anxiety  felt  by  the  friends 
of  the  schools,  lest  sufficient  funds  should  not  be  voted  for  their  support.  Now  the  tax 
is  assessed  and  collected  by  State-authority,  and  every  district  has  an  assurance  that  it 
^ill  receive  an  apportionment  sufficient  to  maintain  a  free  school  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  during  the  year. 

**  The  law  ^ives  general  satisfaction.  It  is  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
nnanimity  with  which  the  bill  passed  the  legislature  was  most  gratifying  to  its  friends, 
but  more  gratifying  has  been  the  hearty  indorsement  given  it  by  the  people.'' 

SCHOOI/-LAW. 

Of  the  present  law,  the  superintendent  says:  "Our  school-law,  in  all  its  main  fea- 
tures, is  well  adapted  to  our  wants.  Our  system  of  school-taxation  is  equitable  and 
JQst  and  furnishes  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  on  a  liberal  basis.  Our 
plan  of  supervision  secures  an  accurate  apportionment  of  the  school-funds,  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  mode  of  expenditure,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  schools,  a  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers,  a  ready  adjustment  of  all  school-difficulties,  and  complete  an^ 
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reliable  statistical  and  written  reports  of  the  full  workings  of  the  schools,  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  No  change  affecting  any  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made.'' 

I>IBTRICT*6CHOOL-OEN8US. 

Six  new  districts  have  been  formed  and  seventeen  old  ones  abolished  during  the 
year  1873,  making  the  whole  number  1,367,  eleven  less  than  last  year.  The  districts 
abolished  were  considered  too  small  to  maintain  schools.  They  were,  therefore,  divided 
and  the  parts  were  Joined  to  other  surrounding  districts.  A  number  of  others  in  which 
the  school-census  rau^^es  below  70  will  be  abolished  during  the  coming  year.  It  requires 
a  census  of  70  or  75  children  to  give  a  fair  average  attendance,  and  the  desire  is  to  have 
as  few  districts  as  possible  with  less  than  this  number. 

LENGTH  OF  ANNUAL  SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  school-law  requires  that  every  district  shall  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  condition  involves  a  fod'eiture  of  all 
school-money  coming  from  the  State.  The  length  of  time  prescribed  is  greater  than 
that  in  any  other  State.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  very  few  of  the  districts  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirement.  In  this  particular  the  exhibit  ma<le  for  the 
year  1878-'73  is  more  favorable  than  ever  before  presented.  The  average  length  of  time 
the  schools  have  been  kept  in  session  is  nine  months  and  thirteen  days.  This  is  more 
than  a  mouth  longer  than  the  average  school-term  in  any  of  the  New  England,  Middle, 
or  Western  States.  From  nearly  all  the  districts  that  failed  to  maintain  schools  the 
required  length  of  time,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  failure  have  been  received, 
and  th'd  money  apportioned  to  them  has  not  been  withheld.  In  many  of  them  school- 
houses  have  been  undergoing  repairs  or  new  ones  have  been  in  the  course  of  erection. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  exhibit  of  the  percentage  of  attendance  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
given  ^n  last  yearns  report.  The  evils  of  irregular  attendance  then  referred  to  still 
exist.  The  superintendent  says:  **Weare  making  reasonable  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  all  matters  pertaining  tx>  the  schools,  excepting  this  one.  In  the  matter  of 
attendance  we  seem  to  be  making  no  advancement  whatever.^'  This  seems  now  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  school-system.  The  total  attendance  is  satis- 
factory. Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school-age  are  reported  as  having 
attended  either  a  public  or  private  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  leaving  25  per 
cent,  who  have  attended  no  school.  This  25  per  cent,  includes  many  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  7,  who  are  kept  at  home  because  they  are  considered  too  young  to 
•attend  school,  and  many  between  15  and  18,  whose  school-<lays  have  ended,  but  who 
have  probably  received  a  fair  public-school-educatiou.  This  being  considered,  the 
total  attendance  is  as  gi-eat  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  evil  complained  of  is 
not  absenteeism,  but  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  attendance  for  the  whole  school- 
term  has  been  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled,  and  40  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  enrollment,  were  in  attendance  less  than  four  months.  In  considering 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil  it  mnnt  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  all  fall  upon  those 
who  absent  themselves;  a  portion  of  it  is  sustained  by  those  who  are  regular  in  their 
attendance,  by  classes  becoming  disorganized  and  consequently  losing  ground.  Those 
members  of  a  class  who  attend  regularly  have  to  be  kept  back  while  irregular  attend- 
ants make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  urged  upon  parents,  educators,  and  school-officers  to 
put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  more  regular  and 
constant.  In  Jersey  City  there  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement  in  this  particular, 
87  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging  having  been  in  regular  attendance, 
against  83.7  i>er  cent,  during  the  preceding  year.  This  result,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
attained  by  a  plan  which  has  been  pui*sued  during  the  past  three  years  of  rewarding 
that  class  which  has  had  the  most  perfect  attendance  throughout  the  week,  by  dis- 
missal on  Friday  afternoon,  with  special  praise  and  honor,  one  hour  before  the  regular 
time.  In  some  cases,  also,  those  classes  that  have  achieved  95  per  cent,  or  more  are 
dismissed  soon  after  the  triumphant  class. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

A  law  forbidding  corporal  punishment  in  schools  was  enacted  in  1867.  At  first,  a 
large  portion  of  tne  teachers  of  the  State  regretted  the  passage  of  it ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  State-superintendent  that  a  majority  of  them  would  now  oppose  a  pro- 
position to  repeal  the  law ;  and  he  thinks  that  three-fourths  entirely  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  rod.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  held  to  have  been  good.  .  It  has  led  teachers 
to  make  the  experiment  of  governing  without  corporal  punishment,  and  many  have 
been  successful.  He  states  that,  '^  as  a  rule,  those  schools  in  which  the  rod  is  not  used 
aie  iHitter  governed  than  those  in  which  the  use  of  it  is  continued." 
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SALABY  OF   STATE-SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  report  of  the  State-board  of  education  to  the  legislatare  contains  the  following : 
''The  provisions  of  the  law  making  tiie  pnblic  schools  entirely  tree  have  added  to  the 
labors  of  the  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and,  as  his  services,  apart 
from  these  additional  labors,  have  been  but  moderately  remunerated,  the  boaixi  of  edu- 
cation respectfully  asks  the  legislature  to  consider  the  propriety  of  increasing  his  salary." 

COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  State-superintendent  eays  of  this  office :  **  The  amount  of  work  required  is  suffi- 
cient to  employ  one  man's  entire  time  and  attention  in  each  county  in  the  State.  But 
the  salaries  they  receive  are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  all  to  do  this,  the  average 
salary  at  present  being  only  $71M.17.  The  remuneration  should  be  such  as  would  in- 
duce educated,  experienced,  and  thoroughly  competent  persons  to  accept  these  posi- 
tions and  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  work.  An  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  on  the  present  salaries  would  no  more  than  fairly  compensate  these  officers  for 
their  labors."  Most  of  the  county-superintendents,  in  their  reports,  refer  to  the  matter 
of  salary,  conceding  the  necessity  of  the  superintendent's  whole  time  being  given  to 
the  schools  and  regretting  their  inability  to  do  this,  the  small  salary  making  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  some  other  employment.  The  re- 
sults are  unfortunate.  One  suoerintendent  writes:  "In  endeavoring  to  supplement 
my  salary  by  the  occasional  performance  of  acts  appertaining  to  a  separate  profession, 
I  have  risked  a  loss  of  influence  in  the  schools,  and  m v  conviction  is  a  settled  one  that 
the  entire  time  and  energy  of  the  superintendent  should  be  devoted  to  the  school- 
work.  How  he  is  to  be  Justly  requited  for  such  unremitting  labor  does  not  yet 
appear."  Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  a  m^ority  of  the  county-supenn- 
tendents.  The  good  results  to  the  schools  of  a  supervision  which  would  be  constant 
and  thorough,  because  sufficiently  remunerated,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  hinderances,  the  visitation  of  schools  seems  to 
have  been  faithfully  performed.  The  number  of  such  visitations  during  the  year 
averages  two  and  one-half  for  each  school  in  the  State,  and  a  majority  of  the  county- 
superintendents  have  visited  their  schools  oftener  than  the  law  requires. 

INCREASE  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  907  male  and  2,234  female  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools,  being  a  decrease  of  48  males  and  an  increase  of  104  females. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  this  uniform  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers 
employed  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  females.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  California,  no  State  pays  her  female  teachers  so  liberally  as  New  Jersey,  and 
only  in  the  States  of  California,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  do  the  male  teachers 
receive  as  much  as  in  this  State. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Examinations  of  teachers  are  hold  quarterly  by  the  county-boards  of  examiners. 
The  questions  used  at  these  examinations  are  uniform  tliroughout  the  State  and  are 
furnished  by  the  State-department.  The  certificates  issued  are  of  three  grades.  The 
first  is  granted  to  candidates  not  less  than  18  years  old  with  not  less  than  two  years 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  good  for  three  years  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  secr 
ond  to  persons  not  less  than  17  years  old  with  an  experience  in  teaching  of  not  less 
than  one  year.  No  experience  in  teaching  is  required  for  a  third-crade-certificate,  but 
candidates  must  be  not  less  than  16  years  old.  The  second-grade-certificate  is  good 
for  two  years  and  the  third-grade  for  one  year  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are 
issued.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  first-grade-certificates  granted  during  the  year 
is  rery  gratifying.  The  number  of  rejections  goes  to  show  that  the  examinations  are 
conducted  with  considerable  thoroughness.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  examinations 
more  and  more  rigid  every  year,  ana  thus  continually  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers' 
qualifications. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  great  importance  of  having  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  Trustees  too  often  have  the  idea  that  persons  of  lim- 
ited attainments  and  no  experience  are  good  enough  for  such  schools ;  and  teachers 
themselves  sometimes  compiain  because  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
grammar  and  geography  before  they  can  secure  a  liceuse  to  teach  a  school  where  these 
studies  are  not  taught.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  idea  is  based  is  false  and  the 
legitimate  results  most  pemioions.  At  no  period  in  a  child's  educational  course  does 
so  much  depend  upon  the  teacher  as  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  sohooMife.  For 
this  reason  the  requirements  of  primary-school-teachers  should  be  ooBsiderably  above 
the  branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  work  must  not  be  intrusted  to  igno- 
rant and  inexpeneuoed  teachers.  The  strongest  terms  are  used  In  urging  the  impor* 
tance  of  this  subject  upon  school-trustees  and  school-officers  generally. 
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SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  VISITED  BY  PARENTS  AND  8CHOOL-OFFICEES. 

Tbe  neglect  of  the  schools  by  trustees  and  the  almost  total  indifference  manifested 
by  parents  are  made  the  occasion  of  remark  by  many  of  the  county-superintendents. 
The  results  are  alike  evil  to  teachers  and  scholars  ;  the  former,  feeling  that  they  are 
unappreciated  and  that  they  receive  neither  thanks  nor  sympathy,  lose  heart  and 
courage  for  their  work ;  and  the  children  are  not  roused  to  energy  and  ambition,  as  they 
surely  would  be  if  a  constant  interest  were  manifested  in  their  progress  and  their 
schools  were  frequently  visited  by  persons  whose  good  opinion  they  would  value.  The 
superintendent  of  a  county  where  the  general  intelligence  is  above  the  average  says : 
**  Very  few  of  our  trustees  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  schools  and  the  visits  of  patrons  at 
large  We  fewer  still.  Often  I  have  to  hear  from  teachers,  *You  are  the  only  person 
that  ever  visits  me  or  manifests  the  least  interest  in  what  I  am  doing.' "  Many  super- 
intendents express  a  wonder  that  under  such  discouraging  circumstances  teachers  con- 
tinue earnest  and  faithful.  It  is  hoped  that  this  evil  may  bo  remedied  and  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  paying  for  tbe  common  schools  will  manifest  an  interest  in  their 
progress. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

One  great  obstacle  to  satisfactory  progress  that  confronts  the  teacher  of  an  ungraded 
school  IS  the  multiplicity  of  classes.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  districts  of  the  State  the 
schools  are  ungraded  or  the  grades  mixed.  The  number  of  classes  is  necessarily  large 
and  the  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  each  is  correspondingly  short.  In  many  of 
these  schools  the  number  of  classes  is  greatly  increased  uy  the  diversity  of  text-books 
used,  and  a  great  decrease  would  be  effected  if  uniformity  could  be  secured.  Tbe  ques- 
tion '*How  can  uniformity  be  secured  f"  becomes  then  an  important  one.  In  most  of 
the  counties  the  superintendents  have  endeavored  to  secure  either  township-  or  county- 
nniformitv  by  cidling  the  trustees  of  the  townships  or  counties  together  and  agreeing 
upon  the  books  that  shsdl  be  used.  The  result  has  not  been  successfuL  Au  approach 
to  uniformity  has  been  made,  but  in  no  county  has  it  been  fully  secured.  The  difficulty 
is  that,  after  uniformity  is  decided  upon,  there  is  no  authority  to  compel  parents  to  buy 
the  books  selected ;  and,  even  if  it  were  given,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  exercised  to 
the  necessary  extent.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  uniformity  can  never  be  secured 
until  the  law  provides  that  the  same  parties  that  decide  what  books  are  to  be  used 
shall  also  be  the  purchasers.  To  secure  county-uniformity,  there  must  be  a  county- 
board  to  select  and  to  purchase  books  for  the  whole  county.  For  township-  or  district- 
uniformity  the  same  must  be  true.  Provided  district-uniformity  can  be  secured, 
county-  and  township-uniformity  are  not  considered  of  so  much  importance.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if  every  district  were  to  raise  bv  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  all 
the  books  needed  to  commence  with,  the  children  could  be  required  to  pay  a  small 
annual  sum  for  their  use,  and  with  this  fund  the  supply  could  be  constantly  kept  up. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  purchase  of  books  should  not  be  met  by  a  common  tax,  as 
well  as  that  incurred  for  erecting  school-houses,  hiring  teachers,  or  purchasing  fuel. 
The  custom  is  common  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  introduced 
in  the  rural  districts  with  equal  fociUty  and  advantage. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  0^  new  school-houses  have  been  built  aud  96  have  been  re- 
modeled, refurnished,  or  enlai^jed.  The  total  amount  expended  for  the  improvoiuent 
of  school-property  was  $586,470.58.  The  total  amount  ordered  to  be  raised  and  expended 
for  this  purpose  next  year  is  $660,715.32. 

The  remarkable  number  of  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  large  sums  of  money  expended  for  these  purposes,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  school-property  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement . 


Year. 

1! 
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i 

Total     amooDt    ex- 
panded for  the  im- 
provement of  school* 
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1871 

63 
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4,846.996  00 
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The  total  nnmber  of  Bcbool-baildings  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  is  1,480.  It 
thus  appears  that  one-foarth  of  the  entire  nnmber  have  been  bnilt  within  the  past  five 
jears  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  tbem  have  either  been  bnilt  anew  or  remodeled 
and  improved  within  this  short  space  of  time.  There  is  a  large  decrease  in  the  number 
of  poor  and  medinm  school-houses  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
good  ones.  A  few  years  ago  the  greatest  want  in  the  State  respecting  educational 
matters  wib  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  furnishing  suitable  school-accom- 
modations. The  school-houses,  as  a  rule,  were  poor,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  tbsm.  That  state  of  apathy  has  passed.  In  every  county  new  buildings  are 
being  ereotei  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  the  utmost  willingness  is  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  t^e  necessary  means  for  these  improvements. 

The  legisUture  of  1872  changed  the  law  where  it  required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  order 
a  district-tax  for  making  improvements  in  school-buildings,  so  that  now  only  a  majority- 
vote  is  necesary.  This  change  has  already  been  productive  of  great  good.  In  very 
many  of  the  districts  where  new  bouses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  two  years 
the  old  ones  ;70uld  still  be  standing  had  this  change  not  been  made. 

The  most  dieering  feature  of  this  record  is  the  superior  character  of  the  houses  that 
have  been  biilt.  During  no  preceding  period  have  there  been  so  many  inquiries  re- 
specting competent  architects,  suitable  designs,  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation^ 
faraiture,  apparatus,  &c.,  as  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  eachot  the  annual  reports  for  the  past  three  years  the  attention  of  school-officers 
and  otheo  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  school-houses  exist  in  the  State  with  no 
onthoustt  attached.  Three  years  ago  the  nnmber  in  this  condition  was  152,  and  in 
addition  o  this  there  were  423  in  which  the  onthouses  were  not  kept  in  proper  order. 
It  is  soito  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  number  of  schools  with  no  onthouses  has  de- 
creased o  87  and  the  nnmber  with  indifferent  ones  to  269;  but  the  wonder  is  that  a 
single  cfse  of  the  kind  should  exist.  The  State-superintendent  is  determined  to  cor- 
rect ihit  evil,  if  possible,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  provided  in  the  law  for 
Buch  ease,  and  wilt,  therefore,  direct  the  county-superintendents  to  withhold  the  State- 
money  ft>m  all  districts  not  provided  with  suitable  outhouses,  until  such  as  are  needed 
are  bull. 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL-LIBRARIES. 

The  lav  providing  for  the  purchase  of  school-libraries  or  school-apparatns  has  been 
in  opef^ion  over  two  years.  Under  its  provisions  every  district  that  raises  $20  by 
eobacripion  is  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  from  the  State,  and  for  every  year  there- 
after, b;  raising  $10,  a  like  sum  of  |I0  is  paid  by  the  State.  This  money  can  be  ex- 
peodedeither  m  the  purchase  of  library-books  or  school-apparatus.  Thus  far  236 
distrioti  in  all  have  established  libraries  and  during  the  past  year  49  districts  made 
additiins  to  the  libraries  established  last  year. 

THE    TOWNSHIP-SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  s^ooMaw,  which  authorized  county-snperintendency,  has  been  in  operation  six 
years,  hr  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  number  of  school-officers  in  the  State  was 
materiall-  lessened  and  the  whole  system  was  strengthened  and  made  more  efficient.  A 
still  furtHr  reduction  in  the  number  of  school-officers  can  be  made  by  adopting  the 
township  vstem.  This  change,  it  is  believed,  wonld  strengthen  still  more  the  general 
school-systm  and  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency. 

The  numer  of  school-districts  then  would  be  reduced  from  1.367,  the  present  num- 
ber, to  254,  he  number  of  townships  and  cities  in  the  State.  The  number  of  school- 
officers  woul  be  reduced  from  4,200  to  about  1,600.  There  are  now,  on  an  average, 
seven  boards  or  twenty-one  school-officers,  for  each  township.  With  one-fourth  the 
number  to  Ick  after  the  interests  of  the  schools  there  will  be  more  system,  a  greater 
degree  of  haiiony,  a  deeper  interest,  and  more  effective  work  in  the  school-organiza- 
tion than  is  dv  possible. 

DEFECTS  OF  DISTRICT-SYSTEM. 

The  principalefeots  of  the  present  system  are:  too  frequent  elections;  thedifflcnlty 
of  selecting  an.tiasis  upon  which  the  school-moneys  can  be  apportioned,  so  that  each 
district  shall  revive  the  precise  amount  of  money  it  needs;  the  needless  expense  in- 
curred, in  manyases,  in  maintaining  a  full  school  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  children ; 
the  endless  dispes  and  troubles  about  district-boundaries,  and  the  impossibility  of 
grading  or  classiing  the  schools  of  small  districts. 

One  of  the  greiist  hinderances  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  school-system  lies 
in  the  cnmbersooQess  and  inefficiency  of  the  school- machinery  in  the  counties.  The 
connty-soperinteient  has  too  many  officers  through  whom  he  must  act  and  upon 
whoui  he  must  re^or  information.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  an  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  s^rvision  and  in  the  ease  with  whiq]i  school-statistics  can  be  gath- 
ered will  follow  thwloption  of  the  township-system. 

This  change  in  e  school-law  is  strongly  urged  because  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
make  the  entire  scUl-organization  far  more  efficient  than  at  present. 
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CITIES. 

The  educational  interests  in  all  the  cities  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
total  number  of  school-boildings  in  the  cities  is  99  and  the  number  of  ddpartments 
18  748. 

CITY-SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Without  an  exception  the  school-houses  in  the  cities  are  in  good  conditiai  and  many 
of  them  are  models  of  excellence  and  beauty.  Forty-one  of  the  99  biildings  are 
valued  at  more  than  |20,000  each  and  twenty-five  are  worth  from  $r>0,0<0  to  $80,000 
each.  In  Jersey  City  the  average  value  of  the  school-houses  is  $53,000,  vhich  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  value  in  any  other  city.  In  Newark  the  average 
value  is  $32,700. 

LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL-YEAR. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  schools  were  kept  open  in  the  cities  B  ten  months 
and  two  days,  or  twelve  days  longer  than  the  average  term  in  the  State  «t  large.  The 
average  attendance  for  ten  months  was  18  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  or  twice  as 
great  as  that  for  the  State.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  ^  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment. 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  cities  is  $118..^0  per  month  aid  that  of 
female  teachers  $4'i.l4  pei'  month.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  male  teacbrs  in  the 
State  is  in  Jersey  City,  iNging  $193  per  month,  and  the  highest  paid  to  femalb  teachers 
is  in  Newark,  being  an  average  of  $60  per  month. 

EVENINO-SCHOOLS. 

Night-schools,  for  a  lons^er  or  shorter  period  during  the  year,  have  been  mintained 
in  Bridgeton,  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City.  Millville,  Newark,  Paterson,  Perth  Amber,  Salem, 
and  Trenton.  These  schools  furnish  educational  facilities  to  adults  and  tcall  who, 
for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  attend  the  day-schools.  They  have  been  found  pwluctive 
of  great  good. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  Camden  the  grading  of  some  of  the  schools  has  been  much  improved,  ati  active 
roeasores  have  been  taken  by  the  board  of  education  for  increased  school-acccnmoda- 
tions.  A  fine  building,  which  will  contain  eight  rooms,  intended  for  the  use  6  colored 
children,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

In  Newark  two  large  school-houses,  each  of  which  will  seat  about  800  pupis,  have 
been  completed  during  the  year.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Newark  high  scko^l  has 
been  advanced,  in  order  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  the  best  colleges. 

In  Perth  Amboy  the  increase  in  attendance  of  children  over  6  years  of  ^e  has 
been  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remodel  a  portion  of  the  school-bnil<5kig  and 
to  appoint  an  additional  assistant  teacher  in  the  primary  department. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

While  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  normal  school  at  Trenton  has  ban  raised 
fully  30  per  cent.,  the  attendance  during  the  three  quarters  ended  with  Jui^  28,  187^ 
has  somewhat  increased.  Every  county  in  the  State  has  had  its  represent^ve^  while 
13  other  States  sent  scholars  who  either  paid  tuition  or  pledged  themselves  teach  in 
the  State  npon  ipraduation.  The  attendance  was  228 — 194  liMlies  and  34  getlemen— of 
whom  33  IflMlies  and  5  gentlemen  graduated,  nearly  all  of  whom  at  date  c  the  report 
had  secured  positions  at  good  suaries.  The  addition  of  another  year  <  the  course 
of  study  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  most  of  the  pupils,  who  would  oierwisehave 
graduated,  having  availed  themselves  of  its  benefits. 

It  is  believed  by  the  trustees  that  many  gentlemen  are  deterred  fron^ursuing  this 
course  of  study  by  the  constantly  increasing  expense  attending  it,  whicpow  amounts 
to  a  sum  varving  from  $250  to  $300  annuallv.  They  are,  therefore,  givl?  their  atten- 
tion to  devising  means  for  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the  gentl^cn  students, 
similar  to  that  now  working  satisfactorily  for  the  ladies,  and  at  which  f^  total  annual 
expense,  including  room-rent,  board,  washing,  and  books,  is  only  $150. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND    ACADEMIES. 

Reports  received  fVom  18  schools  for  secondary  instruction  show  t^  in  ftll  but  one 
of  •these  classic  studies  are  pursued,  7  also  embracing  the  study  of  i^^rn  languages. 
As  reported,  710  pupils  are  engaeedin  the  English  course,  196  in  th^Msio,  120  study 
the  modem  languages,  while  81  are  pursuing  both  classic  and  Odero-langoage- 
courses.  The  total  number  of  pnpils  under  instruction  is  1,295— 68djys  and  607  girls. 
These  are  taught  by  104  instructors,  of  whom  44  are  gentlemen  tkufi  ladies.  Two  of 
these  schools  are  exclusively  for  the  education  of  gins  and  four  ar^'  boys.  In  one 
of   the  latter  class,  however,  an  English  and  classic   school  for  t^  girls  seem  to 
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liave  been  admitted.  The  remaiDder  are  for  the  edacation  of  children  irreapective  of 
sex.  One  of  these,  the  Farnam  Preparatory'  School,  au  auxiliary  to  the  State  normal, 
is  aided  by  the  State,  a  condition  of  its  endowment,  received  from  Paul  Farnum,  esq., 
l>eing  that  the  State  should  appropriate  $12,000  annually.  Mr.  Farnum  gave  $*20,000 
and  the  school-propertv,  about  $30,000,  for  the  purpose  of  **  improving  the  general 
education  of  the  State." 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  "  in  the  Newark  high-school  the  course  of  study  has 
l»een  advanced  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  the  best  colleges."    A  more  gen- 
eral advance  of  this  kind  is  probable.    The  two  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  t 
liigh  school  the  link  between  the  common  school  and  the  university. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  institutions  devoted  especially  to  the  work  of  preparing  students  for  the  colleges, 
the  Peddie  Institute,  at  Hightstown.  and  Stephens  High  School,  at  Hoboken,  report 
aD  aggregate  of  20  in  classic  and  40  in  scientific  studies.  Peddie  Institute  is  supplied 
-with  a  chemic  laboratory,  worth  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history; 
and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  worth  about  $600.  Of  the  50  students  in  the 
Stephens  High  School,  only  two  are  preparing  for  college,  most  of  the  others  intendrng 
to  enter  scientific  schools,  such  as  that  established  in  the  neighborhood,  the  Stevens 
Institute  at  Hoboken. 

COLLEGK  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  whole  course  of  study  in  this  institution  requires  four  years.  All  the  studies  of 
the  tirst  two  years  are  required  studies,  being  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  the 
clafis.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  students  have  an  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  studies  which  they  will  pursue.  These  elective  studies, 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  college-year  and  for  the  entire  year,  will,  when  chosen, 
be  equally  obligatory  with  the  required  studies. 

Should  a  student  fail  to  pass  the  examination  in  any  of  his  studies,  his  name  is  not 
entered  on  the  class-roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  until  he  shall  have  been 
examined  ju  that  study.  On  the  secoud  day  of  the  next  term  such  delinquent  studeuts 
are  required  to  meet  in  the  chapel,  prepared  for  an  immediate  examination  in  the 
studies  which  they  have  omitted.  Members  of  the  sophomore-class  found  deficient  in 
any  study  at  the  biennial  examination  are  conditioned  and  re-examined  in  that  study 
before  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  elective  courses  of  the  junior  year.  A  graduate 
of  the  college  offers  a  prize  of  $100  to  the  student  of  the  sophomore-class  who  may 
Btand  highest  at  the  biennial  examination  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872-73. 

A  limited  number  of  students  is  e<lucated  by  means  of  endowed  scholarships.  The 
college  also  possesses  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  which  they  receive  about  $30  a  year  each. 

The  college  has  received  from  Mr.  John  C.  Green  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school  of  science.*  This  will  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt.  An 
elegant  building;;  is  in  process  of  erection  and  $25,000  has  been  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
chase of  scientific  collections  and  apparatus.  The  instructors  in  the  academic  de- 
partment will  give  instruction  in  the  scientific  school  and  the  professors  of  the  latter 
will  aid  in  the  academic  department.  The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  subscribed  towards 
a  chair  of  civil  engineering.  This  school  is  believed  to  have  been  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year,  September  10,  1873. 

RCTOERS  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  the  college  are  classic  and  scientific.  In  the  classic  department, 
all  the  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  are  obligatory  and  are  intended 
to  be  of  Bitch  a  character  as  will  be  equally  desirable  whatever  subsequent  profession 
or  career  is  chosen. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Daring  the  Junior- and  senior-years,  elective  studies  are  permitted.  Students  de- 
siring to  pursue  special  studies  may  do  so,  provided  they  are  properly  prepared  to  go 
on  with  the  regular  classes. 

The  scientific  department,  known  as  the  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  constitutes  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  are  two  distinct  courses  of 
study:  (1)  a  conisein  civil  engineering  and  mechauics  and  (2)  a  coarse  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  the  studies  of  the  two  courses  are  the 
same  and  are  designed  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  higher  branches  of  either 
course.  These  two  years  form  a  course  complete  in  itself,  and  students  leaving  at  this 
period  of  the  course  receive  a  certificate  of  their  attainments.  There  is  also  a  special 
coarse  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  occupying  two  years  and  designed  for  those  who 

♦  Thii  U  lo  addition  to  hia  gift  of  $1120.000  for  the  Ubrary. 
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desire  to  devote  themselves  entirelv  to  these  hraoches.  According  to  the  reqnirementa 
of  the  law,  the  students  in  this  department  are  regularly  drilled  in  military  tactics. 

One  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  college  is  heing  snpplied  by  the  erection  of  a  oe^vr 
bnilding  from  the  funds  derived  from  a  legacy  to  the  institution.  Among  the  preseot 
wants  are:  (1)  a  sum  not  less  than  $35,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory;  (2) 
a  large  present  addition  to  the  library,  considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  ;  and  (3)  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  can  be  used  to  make 
yearly  additions  to  the  library  and  to  keep  in  order  what  has  been  accumulated. 
The  funds  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  college  require  a  large  increase.  The  good 
of  the  institution  requii-es  a  greater  outlay  for  instruction.  The  growth  of  the  oollege 
and  the  demand  for  greater  facilities  for  education  are  creating  wants  which  appeal 
imperatively  to  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Li  the  appended  table  the  condition  of  the  two  above-named  institutions,  as  weU  aa 
of  the  two  others  in  the  State,  is  briefly  presented. 


Statiatical  summary  of  colleges. 
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Bnrllnffton  College  .. 
College  of  New  Jersey 

Rutgers  College 

SetonHaUCoUege... 

9 
18 
13 
16 

0 
7 

54 
38 

$50,000 
550.000 

$ro.ooo 

25,500 

3.000 

397 
124 
70 

$750,000 

$850,000 

$54,000 

30,000 
5  SCO 

.... 

60 

8,000 

GOLLBOES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Four  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies  report  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  566  pupils,  with  54  professors  and  teachers,  19  of  whom  are  gentlemen. 
Music — vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught  ia 
all  these  colleges,  and  in  one  Italian  and  Spanish  are  added.  All  have  chemic  labo- 
ratories and  philosophic  cabinets,  three  natural-history-museums,  and  all  some  pro- 
vision for  physical  culture,  and  libraries,  two  numbering  2,000  volumes  each  and  the 
other  two  1,000  each. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIKNTIFIC  TRAININQ. 

Of  the  theologio  schck)ls  referred  to  in  the  following  table,  the  Drew  Seminary,  at 
Madison,  is  Methodist-Episcopal,  and  all  the  bishops  of  that  denomination  are,  ex  officio, 
members  of  its  board  of  supervision,  while  any  annual  conference  of  the  church  may 
appoint  two  of  its  members  as  official  visitors.  The  regular  course  of  study,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  attainments  of  college-graduates,  requires  three  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. But  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  whose  age  or  other  circumstances  may  make 
a  previous  college-course  impossible,  an  introductory  course  of  four  years  in  the* classes 
of  science  has  bt^n  arranged,  two  years  of  which  must  be  completed  before  coming  to  the 
institution.  The  remaining  two  may  be  attended  to  within  its  halls.  In  the  regular 
course,  the  theologio  training  proper  appears  to  belong  to  the  last  two  years,  the  first 
vear  being  mainly  occupied  with  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
Butler's  Analogy. 

The  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian)  shows  a  list  of  students  almost  all 
of  whom  are  graduates  of  colleges.  The  course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  very 
thorough  and  complete,  embracing  all  the  ordinary  topics  of  theology,  with  a  recently 
added  department  of  Christian  ethics  and  apologetics.  Rhetoric  and  elocntionaiy 
training  have  special  care  bestowed  on  them ;  and  among  the  optional  studies  beyond 
ilebrew  (which  is  in  the  regular  cou  rse)  are  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the  elements  of 
Janseric,  all  important  to  a  student  of  the  scriptures  in  the  original. 

The  Oerman  School,  near  Newark,  is  also  Presbyterian,  and  is  established  to  provide 
German-speaking  instnictors  for  the  vast  belt  of  German  population  which  has  settled 
itself  along  the  great  railroad-lines  stretching  westward  from  Mew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, even  to  toe  Mississippi  States. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  formerly  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  is  the  chief  training-school  for  the  ministry  of  that  very  respectable 
and  very  conservative  denomination.    It  is  substantially  a  theologio  department  of 
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Rutgers  College,  Ifew  Branswiok,  as  the  Princeton  Seminary  is  of  the  College  of  New 
Jorsey. 

The  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College  is,  hy  act  of  the  legislature,  constituted  the 
State  College  for  Agriculture  aud  the  Mechanic  Arts,  embracing,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  a  coarse  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics  and  one  in  chemistry  and  agricul- 
sare.  Comparatively  unnoticed  until  lately,  this  institution  has  come  considerably 
iuto  the  foreground  of  observation  through  the  able  defense  of  the  agricultural- 
oollei^e-system,  put  forth  by  Prof.  Atherton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Elmira,  August,  1873,  and  through  various  publications 
from  him  on  the  same  theme  since  that  time.  Besides  its  well-arranged  course  in 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  an  ample  faculty,  there  is  sustained 
by  the  trustees  an  extensive  model  farm,  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  aari- 
cultnre  and  test  by  experiment  the  value  ot  different  systems.  Forty  tree  scholar- 
abips  secure  the  education  of  as  many  State-students  without  charge  for  tuition. 

The  John  C.  Qreen  School  of  Science  is  closely  linked  with  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  one  of  its  departments,  the  instructors  in  the  academic  department  giving 
instmction  in  the  scientific  school  and  the  professors  in  the  scientific  school  assisting 
in  the  academic  department. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech Dolo^,  another  school  for  special  scientific  training, 
staods  on  a  wholly  independent  basis,  aiming  to  prepare  men  fur  engineering,  chemic, 
and  physical-science-occupation,  and,  from  its  ample  endowment  new  and  excellent 
bnUdings  and  rapidly-increasing  library  and  museums,  presents  great  advantages.  A 
department  of  belles-lettres  and  one  of  languages  accompany  the  scientific  coarse 
and  give  opportunities  for  quite  liberal  education. 

An  iostitntion  not  in  the  following  table  may  perhaps  not  inappropriately  be  men- 
tioned here,  the  New  Brunswick  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  aims  to  elevate  into  a 
science  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts  and  to  have  the  study  of  it  pursued, 
under  highly-qnalifitMi  instructors,  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  what  is  reached  in 
ordinary  schools. 

Statiatical  summary  of  soliools  for  professional  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOOr. 

Drew  Tbeologleal  Seminaiy 

Oermaa   Tbaological    Seminaiy  of 

Newark » 

Tlwologkial  Seminary  of  the  Preiby- 

terian  Chnrch  at  Princeton 

16 
4 
7 
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11 
6 
19 
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103 
33 
97 
39 

50 

14 

♦70 

$400,000 
14,000 

$250,000 
14,000 

$17,500 
953 

15-000 

$37,483 

$6,600 

300 
24,096 
16,000 

Cborch  In  America  ....tt  -'r...t..r 

430,000 

200,000 

230,000 

13,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  sasncE. 

Seientifle  School  of  Rntgera  College  . . 
John  C  Oreen  School  of  Science 

6,960 

266,600 
1650.000 

135,666 

500,000 

100,000 
500,000 

7,666 
40.000 

Stereni  lontitnte  of  Technology 

5.000  7,000 

*  With  35  preparatory  itadents  addlUonaL      t  This  is  given  an  the  amount  of  endowment 
UUSINESS-COLLEOES. 

Two  of  these  schools  of  training;  for  commercial  life  exist  in  the  State,  one  at  Tronton, 
the  other  at  Newark.  No  returns  from  the  latter  for  1673.  The  former  reports  five 
teachers  and  254  pnpils. 

OBirUARY. 

The  only  New  Jersey  educator  of  whose  death  in  1873  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived was  Rev.  William  A.  Dod,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  who  passed  away  January  *2,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  Princeton  )>rofes8or  of  mathe- 
matics of  that  name,  received  his  education  at  the  college,  under  his  father's  snpervis- 
ion ;  graduated  there  in  1838 ;  was  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater  from  1840  to  1841,  and 
professor  of  architecture  and  the  fine-arts  from  1855  to  1859.  His  later  years  were  spent 
in  tbe  quiet  duties  ef  rector  of  tbo  Protestant- Episcopal  church  in  his  native  place, 
his  fine  taste  and  scholarship  giving  great  attractiveness  to  his  ministrations. 
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LIST  OF  SCnOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apoar,  8tau-$uperintendeHt  qf  public  inttruaiont  Trtnton. 

STATE-BOARD  OP  IDUCATIOIT. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  Governor  Joel  Parker 

Vice  prenident,  WUUam  A.  Whftebead.  eiq 

Stato-ituperintendent,  and  ex-qficio  wcretary,  Hon.  Ellit  A.  Apgar. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  John  McLean,  D.D.  LL.D 

CharlmiE.  Elmer,  esq 

William  A.  Whitehead,  esq 

Hon.  Henry  0.  Kelsey 


Freehold. 
Newark. 
Trenton. 


Princeton. 
Bridgeton. 
Newark. 
Trenton. 


CODNTY-8DPERIKTENDEKT8. 


County. 

Name. 

Poft-offioa. 

Atlantic  ---.T-. 

Oeorffe  B.  Wight 

Mays  Landing. 
Haokensaek. 

E.B.Vreeland 

Bariinffton  .................... 

Walter  A.  Barrows 

Mt.  Holly. 
Blackwoodtown. 

F.  R.  Brace 

Cape  May 

Maurice  Beesley 

Dennisville. 

Cnmt>erland  ................... 

RL.  Howell 

MillviUe. 

Ensez 

Charles  M.  Davis 

Bloomfleld. 

frlnnreiter                     ...           ... 

William  Miiliiran - 

Woodbury. 
Jersey  City. 
Frenchtown. 

WilliHm  fi.  Dickinson  ....r........ 

Hunterdon  ..  ............... 

C  8. Conkllnir 

William  J.  Gibby 

Middlesex 

Ralph  Willis 

Spotswood. 
Fieehold. 

Monmouth ..................... 

Samuel  Lockwood. 

Morris 

John  R.  Runyon 

Morristown. 

Ocfan 

Edward  M.  Lonan 

Forked  River. 

Passaic - 

J  C.Cruikshank 

Little  Falla. 

Saiem 

William  H.  Reed 

Woodstown. 

Roroei^iet         .    ,  ^ ,  ^    « . 

Elias  W.  Rarick 

SomerviUe. 

Sussex '. 

E.  A.  Stiles 

Deckertown. 

Uoiou 

N.W.  Pease 

EUsabeth. 

Warren             ...  ........  ... 

Enhr^m  Dietrich - 

Columbia. 
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NEW  YORK. 

pFJTom  the  report  of  Hon.  Abnun  B.  Weayer.  Stat6*8nperintend«nt  of  iiuitraotioa,  for  1872,  transmitted 
to  the  legiaUtore  FeDmary  S8, 18T3.J 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL-FUND. 

BoDcU  for  lands  sold : $217,003  65 

Bonds  for  loans 175,379  30 

Loans  of  1840 49,326  00 

Bank-stock 50,000  00 

SUte-stocks 1,165,057  24 

Comptrollei's  bonds  .w 36,000  00 

Money  in  the  tteasary 1,277,547  36 

Oswego  City  bonds 34,200  00 


Total  amount  of  Aind  September  30, 1872 3,004,513  55 

Increase  firom  last  year 25,937  03 


This  fhnd  was  established  in  1805,  and  amounted  at  that  time  to  $26,774.10. 
dicions  investments  it  has  been  gradnally  increased  to  the  present  amount. 


Byju- 


FINANCIAL  STATEMSNT. 


The  school-moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  are  derived  from  the 
following  sources : 

Frem  the  common-school-fund $170,000  00 

»om  the  United  States  deposit-fund 165,000  00 

tYom  the  State-school-tax 2,448,784  31 

Total 2,783,784  31 

The  apportionment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  as  follows : 
For  salanesof  school-commissioners 


91,200  00 

18,500  00 

55,000  00 

1,797  57 

3, 172  00 


For  supervision  in  cities 

For  libraries 

For  contingent  fiind,  (including  $84.99  for  separate  neighborhoods) 

For  Indian  schools 

For  district-quotas 871,371  58 

For  pupil-  and  average- attendance-quotas 1, 742, 743  16 

Total 2,783,784  31 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the 
schools  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872 : 


financial  reports  relating  to  common 


Receipt!. 


Cities. 


RmraldlHtricts. 


Totals. 


Amoant  on  hand  October  1,1671 

Apporttoomeot  of  pnblie  moneys 

Proceeds  of  gospel-  and  school-lands. 

lUitedbytax 

Efttmated  valne  of  teachers'  board . . . 
Frooi  all  other  sooroes 


$8«8.869  09 

1,016,887  98 

44  86 

4.340,065  6U 


90.  TiSi  21 


$264. 749  05 

1,641.978  12 

36.452  62 

2,940.862  78 

235,660  87 

160, 744  62 


$1,083,618  14 

2,658.866  10 

36,497  48 

7.280.928  38 

235.660  87 

260.466  83 


Total  receipts 

Corresponding  totals  for  1871. 


6,286.589  74 
5.481,467  18 


5,289,448  06 
5,190,099  19 


11.556.037  80 
10,671,566  37 


Increase. 


785. 122  56 


99,348  87 


884.471  43 


Ezpeoditores. 


Cities. 


Rural  districts. 


Totals. 


For  teachers*  wages 

I'ar  libraries 

For  sebooi -apparatus 

For  colored-schools , 

For scboolhoases.  sites.  Sec 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses  . , 
Forfeited,  in  hands  of  snpenrisors. . 


Total  expenditure , 

Corresponding  totals  for  1871., 


$3,316.926  27 

10.862  13 

167.966  08 

59.835  04 

1,110,144  14 

721,950  12 


$3,640,529  49 

15, 197  37 

57,715  36 

6,690  13 

878,779  04 

429,850  70 

142  13 


$6, 957, 455  76 

26.059  50 

225.681  44 

66,5ti5  17 

1,988,923  18 

1,151,800  82 

142  13 


5, 387, 683  78 
4.602,598  09 


5, 028, 904  22 
4, 945, 305  72 


10,416,588  00 
9,607,903  81 


725,085  69 


83,598  50 


808,684  19 


Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1872. . 


678,905  96 


260, 543  84 


1, 139. 449  8U 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


Since  1850,  when  the  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  public  scbools  tras 
$1,607,684.65,  the  expenditure  has  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  half  a  millioo 
per  annum,  until,  in  1872,  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $10,416,585.  The  total  expenditare  for 
the  period  from  1850  to  1872,  inclusive,  has  been  $116,562,930^7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the 
n^aintenance  orpublio  educational  institutions,  not  including  appropriations  made  to 
orphan-asylums  and  other  public  charities  in  which  instruction  is  given : 

Wages  of  common-school-teachers $6,957,455  76 

District-libraries 26,059  50 

School  apparatus 225,681  44 

Colored-schools 66,525  17 

Buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c I,9d8,9^  Is 

Other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1, 151,800  >*i 

State-appropriation  for  support  of  academies 41, 746  ;  *> 

State-appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 15, 080  00 

For  teachers'  institut.es 16, 190  *:! 

For  normal  schools 174,339  23 

For  Cornell  University 44,000  00 

For  Elmira  Female  College 3,500  00 

For  Indian  schools 7,690  94 

For  salaries  of  school-commissioners 90,187  3i» 

For  department  of  public  instruction 19,620  0^ 

For  regents  of  the  university 6,242  '^ 

For  printing  reports  and  school-registers 13,  %8  7:i 

Total 10.849,001  *» 

Corresponding  total  for  1871 9,880,185  06 

Increase 968,816  14 


SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  as  reported,  whb: 


In  1871 . 
InlSTS. 


Cities. 


645, 128 
662,778 


Rural  di«- 
tricU. 


857,596 
639.175 


State. 


1.502,^ 
l,531.«3 


WHOLK  NUMBER  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

In  1871 

411. 133 
409,272 

616.977 
614.858 

1  08?,  110 

In  1872 

ijoaiiw 

AVERAOG  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

In  1871 

195.230 
199,853 

298.418 
294,997 

493. 64d 

In  1879 

494.  d» 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance  was  as  follows : 

Cities. 

Rnral  di«. 
tricts. 

State. 

In  1871 

39,0!l6.552 
38.479.418 

53.511.055 
50,234.513 

92. 6W.^ 

In  1872 

SlTaMi 

The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  rural  districts  attended  school  was  sixteen  aod 
nine-tenths  weeks;  in  the  cities,  nineteen  and  three-tenths  weeks. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL-TERM. 

Average  length  of  term  in  cities 4l-i^  weeks. 

Averjigo  length  of  term  in  rural  districts 32  weeks,  4  day*. 

Average  length  of  term  in  the  State 35  weeks. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


1871. 

1879. 

In  tlj« oonunon Khooli 

1,098,110 

5,807 

30,370 

3,194 

135.433 

1,094,130 

6,377 

31,491 

4.019 

131, 761 

i»  tti« MmdfffDlM ...X..X 

In  tTM>  f^l^g*! 

Iff  th«prlTat« Khoolfl....................... .  ..... 

Total 

1,909.914 

1,197,701 

The  total  number  thus  refforted  as  haying  attended  school  during  1872  is  about 
79  per  cent,  of  all  persons  in  the  Sta^  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  and  much 
larger  than  the  entire  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHBRS. 


The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was: 

IfalM. 

Femalei. 

ToUL 

Id  1871 

6,481 
8,670 

81,773 
81,967 

98  854 

In  1878 

88,657 

The  number  reported  as  employed  at  the  same  time  for  the  legal  term  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more  was  as  follows : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

In  1871 

4,798 
4,800 

13,119 
13,956 

17  871 

In  1879 

18!  056 

TEACHERS'  LICENSES. 

Teachers  in  the  common  schools  were  licensed  as  follows: 


By  normal 
Bchools. 

By  Buperin- 
tendents  of 
pubtio    In- 
Btractlon. 

By  local  offl- 
cors. 

Total. 

Cirtet  

970 
273 

448 
647 

4.480 
99.539 

6.198 
93,459 

Raral  districts 

Total  for  187^ 

543 
533 

1,095 
1.054 

97.019 
96,667 

98.657 

Total  for  1871 *. 

98,954 

teachers'  SALARIES. 

The  whole  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was : 


ClUes. 

Rural  districtg. 

Total. 

In  1871 

$3,066.787  94 
3,316,926  97 

$3..'S86.305  U 
3. 640, 529  49 

$6, 653, 093  05 

In  1679 

6, 957, 455  76 

InrmASA  OTor  1 871 

950,138  33 

54,994  38 

304,369  71 

Cities. 

Rural  dis- 
tricts. 

State. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher  was— 
In  1871 

$645  37 
691  03 

15  44 

16  73 

$273  38 
274  63 

8  33 
8  37 

$372  86 

In  1872                       

385  33 

The  average  weekly  wages  was— 
In  1871 

10  58 

Inl879 

11  04 
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The  whole  araoant  paid  for  teachers^  waffes  was  $9,130,984.12  more  than  in  1867 
whioh  is  an  advance,  in  five  years,  of  more  than  44  x>er  cent,  npon  the  j^ross  amoont 
and  of  more  than  22  per  cent  upon  the  average  annual  salaries  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The  reported  number  of  school-districts  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  cities,  whioh  have 
no  such  divisions,  was — 

In  1871 11,350 

In  1872 11,367 

Increase 17 


This  increase  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  formation  of  new  districts  in  sparsely-settled  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  as  required  by  the  increasing  population.  On  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  consolidation  of  small  districts  and  the  organization  of  ^puled  schools  in  cities 
and  villages,  there  has  been,  in  the  aggregate,  a  diminution  of  thirty  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school-houses  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed  are  as  follows : 


Log. 

FraoM. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Total. 

Cltlea - 

91 
9.690 

329 
669 

10 
r73 

390 

Rnral  dittrietfl 

121 

11.353 

Total  1879          ^ 

121 
127 

9.941 
9.914 

1.196 
1,18-2 

483 
505 

11  743 

Total  1871 

11.798 

Their  nnmber  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1862  and  1872,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Log. 

Frame. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

TotaL 

1962... 

228 
121 

10,004 
9,941 

964 
1,196 

554 

483 

11.750 
11.743 

1873 

IllCr6ft86  ..•......•...•.••..••.••..••.•.••••••... 

2S4 

Decrvaio                         •••...  .....■.....>...... 

107 

63 

71 

7 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  brick  school-houses  does  not  represent  the  full  nnmba* 
of  new  buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the  period  mentioned,  for  many  have 
been  constructed  in  place  of  old  ones  of  similar  materials.  The  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  providing  suitable  houses  and  sites  are  better  indicated  by  their 
rex)orted  value  as  compared  with  preceding  vears  and  the  sums  expended  each  year 
for  these  and  kindred  purposes,  as  stated  in  the  following  tables : 

VALUE  OF  8CHOOL-PKOPERTY. 

The  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  first  reported  in  1865.  The  reported  value 
in  that  year  and  in  1872  was  as  follows : 


CiUee. 

Rural  dis- 
trict*. 

TotaL 

In  1965  

$5,041,061 
15,165.314 

$4,904,862 
9,350.936 

$9,945,983 
S;  516, 950 

In  1878 

Increaae  tinoe  1865..... ........................... ........... 

10,124,253 

4.446,074 

14.570,327 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is,  in  the  cities,  $38,885.50 ;  in  the  rural 
districts,  $823.65.  The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  roral  distiiets 
has  risen  from  $433.02  in  1865  to  $883.65  in  1872. 
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EXPENDITURE  FOR  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


The  Slims  spent  for  scbool-honses,  onthonses,  sites,  feocos,  faroitoie,  and  repairs,  as 
reported  for  the  years  1863  and  187*2,  were  as  follows : 


Citief. 

Rnral  dii- 
tricta. 

Total 

In  ieC3 

$242,547  53 

1,110,144  14 

$186,961  40 
878,779  04 

$42f).508  93 

In  l&T^ 

1,968,923  18 

Total  expendltare  for  th6  i>eriod  from  1863  to  1870. 

6. 081  604  30  fi.  fi70..<i79  1 1 

14,752,383  41 

More  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  for  these  purposes  during  the 
last  ^ve  years,  and  the  large  increjise  in  the  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 
would  indicate  that  the  amount  had  been  chiefly  used  in  permanent  improvements. 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  such  schools,  exclusive  of  Xew  York  City 8 

Whole  number  of  pupils 2,666 

Average  number  in  attendance 1, 395 

Average  age  of  male  pupils,  years 19.2 

Average  age  of  female  pupils,  years 19. 1 

Number ofgraduates — males,  46;  females,2*23 272 

Total  receipts $195,164  90 

Increase  over  1871 59,375  42 

Total  expenditure 174,487  62 

Increaseover  1871 46,774  73 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

Number  of  dis^icts 27 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 1,774 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year 1, 192 

Average  d aily  attendance 706 

Number  of  teachers — males,  8;  females,  29 37 

Number  of  white  teachers 20 

Number  of  Indian  teachers 17 

Average  number  of  weeks  school  was  taught 32.8 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

The  superintendent  says:  "The  returns  for  the  school-year  ended  September  30, 
1872.  are  as  favorable  in  nearly  all  respects  as  those  of  any  preceding  year.  This  indi- 
cates a  fair  measure  of  prosperity,  according  to  the  usual  standards,  but  should  not  be 
acceptcHl  as  conclusive  evidence  of  such  great  success  that  efforts  for  a  better  condition 
may  prudently  cease. 

"Although  statistics  may  be  truthful  in  reference  to  the  facts  reported  and  for  some 
purposes  very  serviceable,  they  cannot  reveal  the  whole  life  of  our  school-system,  nor 
wirhont  careful  study  will  they  disclose  its  defects.  The  figures  given,  if  inconsider- 
ately accepted,  might  encourage  the  inference  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  further  im- 
provement. But  those  in  charge  of  public  instruction  should  ever  keep  before  their 
minds  the  qiiestion  whether  we  are  doing  the  proper  work  in  the  beet  way. 

''  Changes  for  the  better  may  be  made''  and  suggestions  upon  several  points  wiU  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature. 

FREE-SCHOOL-FCNT). 

It  is  suggested  that  the  law  in  regard  to  the  free-school-fund  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a  supor vision  of  this  fund  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  comptroller  over  the  general  fund. 

Under  the  existing  law,  all  payments  from  the  free-school-fund  are  made  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  superintendent  and  all  receipts  for  moneys  coming  into  the  fund  are 
required  to  be  countersigned  by  him.  His  control  does  not  extend  turther.  He  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  wnether  the  money  for  which  he  teceipts  is  actually  placed  in 
the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  The  frequent  mistakes  which  have  occurred  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL-MONEYS. 

The  pupil-  and  average-attendance-quotas,  amounting  the  past  year  to  $1,742,743.16, 
are  distributed  to  the  several  school-districts  which  have  maintained  schools  the  re- 
quired term  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  one -half  according  to  the  number  of  children  of 
18  £ 
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Bchool-age  and  one-half  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  Concemia^  this 
it  ia  remarked :  '^  It  was  undoubtedly  the  original  design  in  establishing  this  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  public  moneys  to  encourage  attendance  at  school ; 
but  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  tends  to  defeat  that  purpose  by  rewarding  the 
highest  average  daily  attendance,  which  is  more  easily  secured  for  a  short  term  than 
for  a  long  one.  Thus  a  district  maintaining  school  beyond  the  required  legal  term  Dot 
only  receives  no  public  money  on  account  of  such  additional  time,  but  incurs  the  risk 
of  I'educing  the  average  daily  attendance  already  attained  and,  consequently,  its  share 
in  the  next  annual  appropriation.  It  would  be  more  equitable  and  encoumge  attend- 
ance for  longer  terms  to  divide  this  portion  of  the  fund  according  to  the  whole  number 
of  days  of  attendance  at  school." 

ATTEXD.V^*CE. 

The  largely  increased  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  free-school-law  has  been  substantially  main- 
tained during  the  last  year.  Though  the  total  number  of  pupils  reported  as  having 
been  in  attendance  during  some  portion  of  the  year  Is  somewhat  less,  the  avera^  at- 
tendance is  more  than  for  any  preceding  year.  The  average  number  of  popil^  >«i 
attendance  for  the  .whole  State,  each  day  of  the  entire  term  in  1872,  was  1,302  more 
than  that  of  the  equal  term  in  1871,  10,145  more  than  in  1H70,  26,4^  more  than  in 
1869,  48,982  more  than  in  1868,  and  74,893  more  than  for  the  shorter  term  in  1867. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  present  system  of  supervision  by  commissioners  having  been  in  operation  since 
1856,  there  has  been  ample  time  to  test  its  merits  and  reveal  its  defects.  While  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  imperfections,  the  superintendent  is  not  convinced  that  any 
other  method  would  subserve  the  purpose  as  well  or  with  less  cost  to  the  State.  He 
would,  however,  favor  any  modifications  that  are  really  calculated  to  render  it  more 
effective. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested.  The  first  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of 
officers  and  reduce  the  size  of  their  districts ;  also  that  officers  shall  serve  j^ratoitously, 
but  their  expenses  shall  be  paid.  The  objections  to  this  are  that  with  so  large  a  nam- 
ber  of  officers  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  many  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment with  requisite  directness  and  precision  and  that  the  expense  would  really  be 
ffreater :  the  sum  allowed  to  the  114  commissioners  under  the  present  system  would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  2,000  officers  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  for  tnem. 

The  second  plan  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  some  anthority 
which  shall  be  held  responsible  for  Ine  choice  of  competent  and  faithful  officers,  in- 
stead of  choosing  them  by  popular  elections. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  "In  whatever  mode  the  school-commissioner  may  be 
selected,  ne  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of 
that  office.*' 

DISTRICT-LIBRARIES. 

The  condition  of  the  district-library-system  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  its  present 
management  have  been  fully  stated  in  former  reports.  The  reported  number  of  vol- 
umes has  constantly  decreased  from  1,604.210  in  1853  to  874,193  in  1872,  notwithstand- 
ing the  annual  appropriation  of  $55,0(X)  for  their  support.  The  decrease  for  the  last 
year  was  54,123.  If  the  system  is  to  be  redeemed  and  made  useful  the  legislature 
must  interfere. 

In  accordance  with  previous  recommendations  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  amendments  to  the  code  of  public  instruction  have  been  prepared,  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  which  permit  the  use  of  library-moneys  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  making  it  the  duty  of  trustees  to  raise  by 
taxation,  in  each  district  respectively,  a  sum  equal  to  that  apportioned  to  it  for  library- 
purposes  and  to  apply  the  same  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Amendments  in  form  embodying  these  provisions  wiU  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  present  session. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   INDIANS. 

The  reports  made  by  the  several  local  superintendents  indicate  a  steady  increase  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  and  that 
most  of  them  are  progressing  satisfactorily  in  other  respects. 

The  superintendent  of  Indian  schoo]s  for  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservation 
reports  a  largely  increased  interest  among  the  Indian  people  in  regard  to  the  schools. 
As  a  result  the  attendance  is  larger  and  more  regular.  This  change  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  influence  of  the  evening-lectures  during  the  institutes  held  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers,  at  the  ludiiin  council-house,  in  the  two  preceding  summers,  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  parents,  with  a  view  of  enlightening  them  upon  their  relations 
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to  the  Qchools  and  their  duty  to  their  children  in  the  matter  of  education.  These  in- 
stitutes hare  exerted  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  character  of  teaching  in  the 
schools.  In  the  asylnm-school  the  object-system  has  been  used  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  apparently  stolid  indifference  of  the  Indian  to  intellectual  matters  can 
only  be  overcome  by  appealing  to  the  intellect  or  mind  through  the  senses.  This  ren- 
ders the  object-method  peculiarly  fitted  for  these  schools.  A  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  modem  contrivances  for  the  aid  of  the  teacher  is  recommended ;  also  a  continu- 
ation of  institute-instruction.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  plan  of  having  the 
Indians  keep  their  school-houses  in  repair,  so  far  as  practicable,  without  State-aid  be 
continued.  In  the  majority  of  the  districts  they  are  able  to  assist  in  the  expense  of 
maintainlDjg  the  schools,  and  will  do  so  rather  than  dispense  with  them.  Too  much 
assistance  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

In  the  Oneida  and  Madison  ludiau  reservation  school  was  maintained  for  a  period  of 
thirty-three  weeks.  The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is  47; 
whole  number  registered  in  school^  39.  Tbo  daily  attendance  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
but  a  portion  of  the  pupils  are  quite  regular  and  make  satisfactory  progress.  The 
school-houses  and  apparatus  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Indians  of  the  Onondaga  reservation  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  school  about 
twenty-five  years,  but  during  much  of  that  time  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe  have 
sent  their  children  to  school.  About  half  the  population  are  pagans,  who  have  gen- 
erally opposed  schools  and  keep  up  the  customs  and  festivities  of  the  ancient  Onon- 
dagas.  Besides  the  State-school  there  is  a  parochial  school  under  church  care,  and 
many  children  have. been  withdrawn  from  the  State-school  to  attend  this.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  two  schools  near  each  other,  each  scantily  furnished  with  scholars,  the 
patrons  of  each  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  opposing  school,  has  a  depressing  effect  upon 
education  among  the  pagan  portion  of  the  tribe. 

In  the  St.  R^gis  Indian  reservation  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  are  not  encouraging.  The  children  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  cease 
to  attend  school  at  all  when  14  or  15  years  of  a^.  The  parents  appear  to  have  but  lit- 
tle control  over  their  children  or  regard  for  their  welfare. 

The  superint-endent  of  the  Indian  school  in  the  Shinecock  reservation  reports  43  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  Whole  number  registered,  35 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 19.  The  school  has  been  taught  thirty-two  weeks  during  the  year.  The  members 
of  the  tribe  seem  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  educating  their  children  and 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  them. 

In  the  Tonawanda  reservation  schools  have  been  taught  nearly  the  usual  length  of 
time  during  the  past  year.  Last  fall  the  Indians  were  urged  to  repair  the  old  school- 
houses  for  the  winter-terra.  This  was  considered  in  their  councils,  and  some  of  the  old 
chiefs  recommended  the  stopping  of  the  schools  and  a  return  to  their  old  pagan  rule 
and  worship.  It  is  now  thought  by  that  portion  of  the  Indians  interested  in  schools 
that  so  long  as  the  office  orchief  is  kept  up  no  considerable  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  some  of  them  are  making  an  effort  to  do  away  with  that  office.  The  build- 
ings were  repaired  from  the  Quaker  fund. 

In  the  Tnscarora  reservation  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age  is  172 ; 
number  registered  in  school,  118 ;  average  daily  attendance,  44.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  Indian  children  seldom  go  to  school  before  tney  are  6  or  7 
years  old  and  usually  leave  by  the  time  they  are  14  or  15,  the  attendance  is  creditable. 
The  children  improve  as  fast  as  can  be  expected  of  those  who  have  not  only  their  lee- 
sons  to  learn,  but  a  language  also,  for  most  of  them  on  entering  school  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  English.  The  Indians  willingly  furnish  fuel  and  make  repairs  on  the  build- 
ings, but  seem  to  think  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  required  of  them. 

The  State-superintendent  says :  **  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Indians  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  The  education 
and  training  which  the  Indian  children  now  receive  at  the  expense  of  the  State  are 
intended  to  fit  them  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship.  lu  order,  however, 
to  produce  the  contemplated  result,  the  Indians  must  be  taught  to  help  themselves 
by  neing  required  to  bear  some  measure  of  responsibility.^'  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  all  State-aid  hereafter  granted  to  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  education,  for 
building  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  other  improvements,  should  be  coupled 
with  such  a  requirement. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[From  anntial  report  of  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  city-snperintendent,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1873.] 

Attendance  in  achooU. — '*The  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  when  returns  were  made  from  all  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education,  was  107,639  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction 
during  any  portion  of  the  year  is  reported  as  2.35,618.    Tbo  average  attendance  and 
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namber  of  pupils  taught  in  each  class  of  schools  during  this  and  the  preceding  year 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


ScbooUt. 


1873. 


|i 

< 


a?f 


II 


ISTSL 


'J 
Si 


E^- 


^•S 


Male-fframmar-gcbooli . . . 
Female-grammar-gchoolg 
Primftry  departmenti . . . . 

Primary  scbools 

Colored-schools 

Normal  schools 

Corporate  scbools 

EvenlBg-schooU 

Total 


17,051 
15,411 
39.865 
15,652 
803 
1,395 
8.302 
9,160 


33,483 
28,941 
90,297 
38,142 
1,965 
2,434 
21,806 
19,550 


16,930 
14,923 
38,363 
16,260 
797 
1,446 
8,257 
9.350 


31,271 
28,062 
«>,997 
39,176 
1,832 
S,145 
23.418 
20,979 


107,639 


235,618 


106,326 


235,880 


"  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  for  the 
vear  was  1,313  in  excess  of  that  reported  in  1872,  while  the  number  taught  was  2G2 
less.  The  accommodations,  except  in  the  primary  departments,  have  been  increased 
in  a  much  greater  proi>ortion  than  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  the  increase  of  school-population  in  some  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
diminution  in  others,  the  withdrawing  of  the  pupils  from  the  public  schools  by  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  in  localities  where  they  are  needed  without  the  discontinuance  of  scbools 
where  they  are  not  needed.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  system  is  year  by  year 
increasing  in  a  greater  rate  than  the  number  of  pupils  educated.  This  table  shows 
the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accommodated  in  each  class  of  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  average  number  on  register : 


Schools. 


aa'S 
58a 


"I . 

-  is 

M  ^  S 


MaIe-grammar*8cboola . . . 
Female-grammarschools 
Primary  departments . . . . 

Primanr  schools 

Colored-schools 

Total 


22,532 
20,441 
45,634 
23,848 
1,657 


18,594 
17,078 
45,594 
17,898 
1.090 


3.938 

3,363 

40 

5,950 

567 


3.553 
3,I6C 
1,500 
9L893 

595 


114, 112 


100,254 


13.858 


11.641 


"  The  largest  percentage  of  public-school-attendance,  as  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, is  in  the  Tenth  ward,  where  it  is  15  i)er  cent.,  while  the  smallest  is  in  the  Eight- 
eenth ward,  where  it  is  only  a  little  over  6  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  whole  city 
being  about  9^  per  cent. 

"  Overcrowding  in  the  schools, — Probably  the  most  serious  evil  connected  with  the 
school-system  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  the 
board  has  been  frequently  called,  and  measures  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time 
to  abate  the  evil ;  it,  however,  still  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  and  calls  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  board. 

^^Some  more  definite  rule  is  required  to  regulate  this  matter  effectually.  Mr.  Kiddle 
suggests  that  the  board  fix  the  capacity  of  every  building,  every  main  room,  and 
every  class-room  in  the  city,  and  prohibit  the  placincr,  at  any  time,  of  more  children  in 
any  room  than  the  number  thus  established  by  law,  and  that  every  principal  be 
required  to  refuse  admission  to  all  pupils  when  the  number  assigned  for  his  or  her 
department  or  school  has  been  reached.  If  this  were  carefully  and  accurately  accom- 
plished, keening  in  view  not  merely  the  number  of  seats  that  could  be  placed  in  a 
room,  but  allowing  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child,  the  accom- 
modations would  be  greatly  reiluced. 

**  The  examinad'on^.— During  the  year  the  schools  have  all  been  minutely  examined  at 
least  once  and  many  of  them  twice.  Of  1,858  classes  thus  examined  the  instruction 
in  905  was  found  to  have  been  excellent ;  in  781,  good ;  in  158, fair;  in  13,  indifferent; 
and  in  1,  bad.    The  general  result  of  the  examinations,  based  upon  a  careful  oompila- 
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tion  of  the  retams  of  nearly  2,000  classes,  shows  a  slight  improvement  in  reading  and 
spelling,  but  in  other  respects  an  inferiority  to  the  results  reported  in  1872.  This 
table  will  exemplify  this  fact : 


Year. 

DiBciplIne. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

IgTO 

Per  cent. 
89i 
69 
92 
90J 

Per  cent, 

8li 

82 

Percent, 
7(i 
71)* 
82i 
83   . 

Per  cent, 
83 

83J 
84  i 
82 

Per  cent. 
7«H 

]}iri 

7Di 
81* 
79 

lR7a 

1^73 

**' Difficulties  of  discipline, — There  has  been  a  considerable  falling-oft'  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline in  the  male-grammar-schools.  While  last  year  the  number  of  classes  reported  as 
deficient  in  this  respect  was  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  examined,  this  year  it  is 
9  per  cent.  Still,  as  a  general  thing,  excellent  order  is  maintained  in  the  schools, 
though  evidently  only  by  means  of  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of 
both  principals  and  class- teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  reported  as  suspended 
from  the  schools  for  various  kinds  of  misconduct  during  the  past  year  is  79 ;  from  male- 
j^rammar-schools,  47 ;  and  from  primary  departments  and  schools,  32.  The  latter  in- 
cludes one  girl,  suspended  from  one  of  the  primary  departments.  The  following  are 
the  reported  causes  of  these  suspensions:  22  for  disobedience,  40  for  disorderly  conduct 
8  for  truancy,  3  for  stealing,  4  for  indecent  conduct,  and  2  for  striking  their  teacher. 
Thirteen  of  these  suspended  pupils  have  been  re-admitted  on  certificates  granted  by 
the  undersigned."    On  this  point  the  superintendent  says : 

**  In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  the  by-law  in  regard  to  suspensions  had  not 
been  found  adequate  to  prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  most  heinous  offenses 
in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  vicious  boys,  such  as  insulting  and  outrageous  language 
to  teachers,  violent  and  injurious  assaults  upon  their  fellow-pupils,  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  echool-property,  and  gross  disobedience  and  constant  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
the  school.  The  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter  by  a  committee  of 
the  board  having  resulted  not  simply  in  fully  proving  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
but  in  showing  that  the  evil  is  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  was  represented  in  the 
report,  there  is  bo  need  of  any  farther  statement  of  facts  by  me.  The  state  of  the  case 
must  be  apparent  to  all ;  there  is  a  large  class  of  boys  whom  our  schools  do  not  and 
cannot  restrain,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  cannot  benefit,  but  must  send  adrift,  to  find 
I  heir  way  inevitably  to  the  reformatories  and  prisons,  after  having  committed  those 
injuries  to  the  community  which  our  school-system  was  designed  to  prevent." 

Cojyoral  pttnishment,* — "In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  that,  as  *  moral 
suasion'  had  failed  to  restrain  a  large  class  of  the  pupils,  the  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  should  be  restored  to  the  principals.  In  the  opinion  upon  which  this 
recommendation  was  based  I  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  investigating  committee,  before  referred  to,  arrived,  and  which  prompted 
them  to  report  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  restoration,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that, 
after  a  full  discussion  in  open  board,  so  large  a  number  of  its  members  were  also  in 
favor  of  the  restoration.  As,  however,  the  report  of  the  committee  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  question  What  shall  be  done  with  i)ersistently  disobedient  and  disorderly 
pupils  t  is  still  an  open  one. 

"  Course  of  insU'vction, — No  changes  having  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction 
during  the  year  or  in  any  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  it,  it  would  be  well  to 
adopt  the  p'.an  briefly  sketched  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  is,  prescribing  a  per- 
iectly  uniform  coorse  for  all  schools  up  to  a  certain  grade  of  attainment,  from  which  a 
divergence  should  occur,  so  that  difi'erent  schools  might  teach  as  specialties  difierent 
departments  of  study,  each  adapted  to  some  special  pursuit.  Every  year  parents  are 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the  higher  grades  of  our  grammar-schools  and 
send  them,  at  great  expense,  to  schools  in  which,  by  careful  instruction  in  a  few  im- 
portant branches,  they  may  be  prepared  for  business.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
certain  of  the  schools  were  made  in  their  higher  grades  *  commercial  schools,'  in 
which  the  pupils  would  be  insured  the  best  possible  training  and  instruction  in  every- 
thing required  for  business-pursuits,  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  other  occupa- 
tions. At  the  present  time  a  preparation  for  the  colleges  is  all  that  is  attended  to, 
while  hundreds  never  design  to  enter  either  of  those  institutions. 

*  The  question  of  the  restoration  of  corporal  pnni»hment,  dropped  some  time  ago,  has  grown  out  of  the 
want  of  efficient  discipline,  of  which  the  superintendent  here  complains.  The  committee  on  teacberit  of  the 
board  of  education  prexented  in  the  autumn  a  report  giving  sixteen  reasons  In  favor  of  re-investiug  principaln 
with  the  right  to  punish  with  the  rod  refractory  and  ungovernable  boys.  Twenty-five  principals  exumiued 
by  the  committee  were  onanimous  in  the  opinion  that  this  right  was  indif>pensHble  to  the  proper  govemmeut 
and  general  progress  of  the  schools,  and  1,2(10  of  the  teachers  in  the  city-ncbools.  including  lOU  princlpnU  and 
Tice-principalB,  united  in  a  petition  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  reptomtion  of  corporal  punichment  as 
necessary  to  restore  the  schools  to  the  condition  of  healthful  discipline  and  efficiency  which  existed  before  the 
Abolition  of  inch  punishment 
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*'The  improveineDt  made  in  German  instmction  flaring  tbe  year  has  not  been  8ati»> 
factory.  The  cause  of  this  w  the  failure  to  comply  entirely  with  tbe  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  old  system  of  employing  special  teachers  to 
attend  two  or  three  boars  each  week  and  give  a  few  scalitered  lessons  to  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  school  has  been  continued  and  stUl  exists,  in  at  least  sixteen  of  the 
grammar-schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  when  the  new  system  was  established, 
it  was  especially  provided  that  "  the  services  of  all  special  teachers  of  German  not  em- 
ployed under  this  by-law  (the  new  system)  shall  be  dispensed  with."  Had  this  been 
carried  out,  tbe  German  instruction  in  schools  would  have  presented  at  this  time  a 
very  different  degree  of  progress  than  it  now  exhibits.  Moreover,  there  are  bat  few 
schools  in  crbtch  the  prescribed  system  of  teaching  German  is  fully  earned  out  in  other 
respects.  The  course  of  instruction  has  not  'been  carefully  followed  ;  promotions  have 
been  made  without  regard  to  the  proficiency  made  in  this  branch ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
too  little  time  has  been  given  to  it  to  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
There  are  at  present  only  twenty  schools  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce this  branch  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study ;  in  all  the  others  there 
is  either  no  instruction  in  German  at  all  or  none  that  is  of  any  real  value. 

**Theteachingof  tbe  French  language  is  con  tineil  to  the  two  higher  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar-school and  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  from  one  to  three  hours  a  week.  In  some 
of  the  female-grammar-schools  tbe  pupils  are  required  to  pursue  both  the  German  and 
French  languages,  and.  of  course,  no  satisfactory  progress  is  made  in  either.  The  exam- 
inations have  not  resulted  in  showing  that  any  considerable  proficiency  has  been  made 
in  French,  and  I  believe  thit  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  study  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage obligatorv  in  all  the  schools,  regulate  carefully  the  amount  of  time  that  shoald  b© 
given  to  it,  and  leave  the  study  of  others  for  the  New  York  College  or  the  Normal  College 
exclusively.  Many  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  selecting  the  German  language 
in  preference  to  all  others  for  instruction  in  our  common  schools;  and,  in  order  to  make 
that  instruction  thoroughly  eti'ective  and  beneficial,  and  to  avoid  the  requirement  of 
excessive  study  from  the  pupils,  the  study  of  French  in  our  schools,  perhaps  with  very 
few  exceptions,  should  be  wholly  abandoned." 

"Much  disparity  exists  both  in  the  system  pursued  and  the  progress  made  in  mnsical 
instruction  iu  the  grammar-  and  primary  scnools.  The  teaching  of  musical  notation 
having  been  for  some  years  merely  optional,  it  had  become  the  fixed  practice  in  most 
of  the  schools,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  Teachers'  Manual  by  the  board,  to  confine 
the  musical  exercises  to  rote-singing.  The  positive  requirement  in  the  Manual  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attainment  in  musical  reading  ha^  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  special 
teachers  as  well  as  the  principals  to  efforts  to  accomplish  what  has  been  prescribed ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  effect  a  very  considerable  reform  in  this  department  of  in- 
struction. 

"There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  several  schools  2,860  teachers,  of  whom  374  are 
males  and  2,486  females.  The  whole  number  of  days  lost  by  the  absence  of  teachers 
during  the  past  year  is  16,653 ;  last  year  it  was  18,300.  There  has  thus  been  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  of  1,647  days. 

"  J/ie  evening-schooU.— The  examinations  held  in  the  evening-schools  show  that,  of 
247  classes  examined,  the  instruction  in  110  was  excellent,  iu  109  good,  in  24  fair,  in  1 
indifferent,  and  iu  3  bad.  At  the  examination  of  1871-72  in  these  schools,  of  213  classes 
examined,  68  were  found  to  be  excellent,  120  good,  21  fair,  and  4  indifferent.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  any  part  of  the  term  was  12,153  males  and  5,574  fe- 
males; the  average  attendance  for  the  term  was  4,970  males  and  3,436  females,  while 
the  largest  average  attendance  for  any  single  week  was  7,846  males  and  3,947  females. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  evening  high  school  and  the  colored-schools.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  latter  was  loO ;  the  whole  number  enrolled,  421 ;  and  the  largest 
weekly  average,  197. 

"  The  schools  now  in  session  were  opened  in  October  last,  and  have  thus  far  been  well 
attended.  As  much  more  care  was  taken  this  year  than  last  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  examinations  which  will  bo  held  early  iu 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  attended  by  better  results  than  those  of  the  previous  year." 

CORPORATE  SCHOOLS  OF    NEW  YORK    CITY. 

The  whole  number  of  these  schools,  contained  in  orphan-asylums,  houses  of  industry, 
houses  of  refuge,  &c.,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  city-board  of  education,  is 
stated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  46.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is 
18^,  of  whom  only  45  have  been  licensed  by  city- or  State-authority,  audit  issug-* 
gested  that,  as  the  wages  of  these  teachers  are  paid  out  of  the  common-school- fund  and 
the  law  requires  such  payment  to  be  made  only  to  qualified  teachers,  they  should  all 
come  under  the  general  rule  for  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers.  Tho  pupils 
on  register  in  this  class  of  schools  were  found  to  be  10,240,  with  an  attendance  of  8,257 
at  the  time  of  the  superintendent's  visit.  He  examined  in  his  visitation  170  classes 
and  found  that  iu  most  of  them  the  instruction  appeared  to  be  efficient. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  are  mainly  composed  of 
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children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools  for  want  of  means 
to  clothe  them ;  3,952  pupils  are  on  the  rolls  here. 

Those  under  the  care  of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society  are  of  the  same 
-  character,  but  are  attended  exclusiTcly  by  girls.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  reg- 
ister in  these  schools  at  the  time  of  the  examination  was  1,861  and  the  average  for  the 
previous  week  1,443. 

Besides  the  city-schools  proper,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  reports,  in  the  fall  of  1873, 
that  it  has  had  in  the  21  day-  and  15  evening-schools  under  its  charge  9,584  children 
who  were  taught  and  partly  fed  and  clothed ;  3,701  of  these  were  sent  to  good  homes, 
mainly  in  the  West.  Total  number  under  charge  of  the  society  during  the  year,  24,788. 
There  have  been  5,115  orphans  in  the  lodging-houses  and  1,360  were  provided  with 
homes. 

The  following  are  industrial  schools  of  this  society  which  are  open  to  all  children 
who  cannot  attend  the  public  schools : 

Cottage  Place  School,  204  Bleecker  street ;  East  River  School,  206 East  Fortieth  street ; 
Hudson  River  School,  360  West  Twenty-seventh  street ;  Avenue  B  School,  607  East  Four- 
teenth  street;  German  School,  272  Second  street;  Italian  School,  44  Franklin  street; 
Lord  School,  207  Greenwich  street;  Park  School,  Sixty-eighth  street,  near  Broadway; 
Fifty-second  Street  School,  Fifty-second  street  near  Eleventh  avenue;  Fifty- third  Street 
School,  340  West  Fifty-third  street;  Water. Street  School,  comer  Dover  and  Water 
Htreets ;  Avenue  C  School,  comer  Fourth  street  and  Avenue  C ;  Phelps  School,  355  East 
Thirty-fifth  street ;  Newsboys' School,  49  Park  place;  Girls' School,  120  West  Sixteenth 
Htreet ;  Fourth  Ward  School,  52 Market  street ;  Fifth  Ward  School,  141  Hudson  street; 
Eleventh  Ward  School,  709  East  Eleventh  street ;  Thirteenth  Ward  School,  327  Riving- 
ton  street ;  Fourteenth  Ward  School,  93  Crosby  street ;  Sixteenth  Ward  School.  211 
West  Eighteenth  street. 

These  and  other  industrial  schools  receive  aid  from  the  city-school-fund  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  whom  they  educate. 

.  COOPER  UXION,  XEW  YORK. 

This  noble  foundation  has  had,  during  the  year  ended  May  31, 1873,  in  its  free  art-school 
for  women,  198  pupils,  of  whom  100  received  certificates  and  13  were  advanced  to  the 
Academy  of  Design.  In  the  free  school  for  women  for  wood-engraving  were  42  pupils, 
of  whom  27  received  certificates  and  34  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term.  In  the  free 
school  of  telegraphy  were  32  pupils,  2  of  whom  were  dismissed,  9  obtained  situations, 
and  21  remained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term.  The  free  night-school  of  science  admit- 
ted during  the  term  1,134  pupils,  gave  certificates  to  278,  and  had  remaining  at  the 
close  547.  The  free  school  of  art  (for  males)  had  in  it  a  total  of  1,591,  certificated  289, 
and  had  a  remainder  of  732  when  the  term  ended.  Besides  all  these,  516  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  professors  of  industrial  chem- 
istry and  mechanics,  there  has  been  a  large  attendance  on  the  Satnrday-night-lectnres 
on  scientific  subjects,  while  during  1872  no  less  than  397,728  readers  partook  of  the 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading-room.  A  total  of  1,910  is  given,  of  \:arious 
trades  and  occupations,  as  having  been  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools. 

BrFFALO. 
[From  report  of  J.  N.  Lamed,  esq.,  city  •superintendent) 

Scliool-sftsUm, — The  chief  faults  in  the  organization  of  the  municipal  school-system 
are :  (1)  That  it  exposes  the  schools  to  political  influences  more  directly  and  with  less 
protection  than  any  other  municipal  system  of  public  education  that  exists  in  the 
United  States  within  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent.  (2)  That  it  brings  too 
8mall  a  number  of  persons  into  ofiScial  contact  with  the  schools,  and  so  does  not  enlist 
for  them,  in  an  intelligent  and  responsible  way,  enough  of  a  representative  interest. 
This  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  measures  of  educational  advancement  and  is  also 
believed  to  be  largely  the  cause  of  the  deficient  popular  acquaintance  with,  and  pop- 
ular interest  in,  tne  public  schools.  The  superintendent  says:  "I know  of  no  other 
important  city  in  the  country  in  which  the  government  of  the  schools  is  not  separated 
from  the  general  organization  of  municipal  government  and  committed  to  a  board  of 
education;  and  lam  convinced  that  the  exception  which  our  city  exhibits  is  not  in 
its  favor  and  that  experience  is  against  our  present  system.  The  schools  are  very 
much  harmed  by  the  frequency  of  change  which  occurs  in  the  direction  of  them." 

The  present  plan  of  districting  the  schools  requires  the  maintenance  in  each  district 
of  a  school  fully  organized  and  equipped  for  the  entire  graded  course,  from  the  primary 
to  the  highest  grammar-class,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  maintain  as  many  grammar- 
schools  as  there  are  primary  schools,  notwithstanding  that  only  17  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  found  in  the  grammar-grades,  while  there  are  48  per  cent,  in 
the  primary  grades.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  either  a  consolidation  and  recon- 
struction of  school-districts  as  they  now  exist  or  else  that  district-divisions  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  latter  course  is  considered  preferable.  Fewer  teachers  would  be  needed 
and  the  work  of  supervision  could  be  better  performed  by  eight  or  nine  male  prin- 
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cipals  than  it  is  now  perfonned  by  twenty-three.  The  superintendent  has  taken  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  these  views  during  the  year,  and  the  results  have  folly  demon- 
strated the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

ScliooJraooommodation9,—Tyro  new  school-building  have  been  opened  during  the  year, 
and  a  further  increase  of  school-accommodations  is  imperatively  demanded.  The  r^ 
constmction  of  many  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
scarcely  a  school-house  of  six  years'  standing  in  which  the  work  of  the  teachers  is  not 
seriously  impaired  by  the  inconveniences  of  the  rooms;  and  the  defective  method  of 
heating  and  entire  absence  of  proper  means  of  ventilation  make  many  of  them  utterly 
un6t  for  use. 

Campulaory  eduoaftoii.— The  school-statistics  give  evidence  of.  great  irregularity  in 
the  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  also  of  an  enormous,  lluctuating  mass  of  children, 
who  attend  school  at  brief  intervals  only,  for  a  term  or  for  a  few  weeks.  Making 
allowance  for  those  who  attend  parochial  and  private  schools  and  for  those  who  are 
employed  in  industrial  occupations,  there  still  remain  from  15,000  to  20,000  children, 
whose  absence  from  school  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Under  existing 
school-regulations,  there  is  no  adequate  restraint  placed  even  upon  the  truancy  oi 
pupils  who  are  nominally  in  school.  The  law  should  interfere  in  this  matter.  Juve- 
nile vagrancy  should  be  totally  prohibited  and  suppressed.  Education  should  be  com- 
l)ulsory  and  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  city  to  take  into  custody 
and  commit  to  school  all  children  found  in  the  streets  duriug  school-hours  whose  ab- 
sence cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  circumstances  of  exemption,  which 
the  law  should  strictly  define. 

Study  of  German. — A  graded  system  for  the  study  of  German  has  been  adopted  duriug 
the  year,  with  marked  success.  Monthly  and  term-examinations  are  now  held  in  the 
German  classes,  as  in  other  classes,  and  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  department  is 
thus  tested,  as  it  has  not  been  heretofore.  German  is  an  elective  study  in  all  the 
schools. 

J/ti«tc— During  the  past  year  a  systematic  course  of  instructiouhas  been  adopted, 
under  the  supervision  of  two  visitiug  teachers,  assisted  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
The  charts  prepared  for  the  Boston  public  schools  have  been  introduced  in  some  of  the 
schools,  and  the  result  proves  their  excellence.  At  the  close  of  the  term  an  examina- 
tion in  music,  was  held  for  the  first  time.  Great  and  unexpected  progress  was  shown 
in  most  of  the  schools. 

Dratcing, — The  teaching  of  drawinfT  in  the  schools  is  working  out  the  results  antici- 
pated from  it  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Every  term  develops  more  interest  in  it 
among  the  pupils  and  a  heartier  reconciliation  to  the  requirement  of  it  on  the  part  of 
parents.  No  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  excused  from  the  drawiug-exercises  except 
such  as  are  suffering  from  defective  eyesight  or  some  form  of  disease. 

Graded  course  ofimiruction. — A  revision  of  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the 
j^raded  schools  went  into  cfiect  on  the  1st  of  September  last.  The  course  is  still  far 
trom  perfect,  and  many  experiments  of  revision,  with  much  experience  under  each,  will 
be  required  to  produce  even  a  nearly  perfect  graded  system  of  teaching.  Much  im- 
provement has,  however,  been  effected  in  several  important  particulars  by  the  changes 
which  this  last  revision  introduced.  The  greatest  weakness  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
primaries,  owing,  chiefiy,  to  the  low  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  primary 
teachers.  It  is  mainly  on  behalf  of  these  schools  that  the  request  is  made  for  **  some 
established,  regular  system  of  education  and  preparatory  training,  defined  and  instituted 
by  law,  to  control  iho  admission  of  candidates  into  the  public  educational  service." 

Eveiting-^chools. — Ten  evening-schools  were  maintained  for  two  terms,  nineteen  weeks 
in  all,  duriii';  tlio  year.  Two  of  these  schools  contained  large  classes  of  Germans,  tak- 
ing lessons  in  the  English  language  and  pursuing  no  other  study.  To  make  the  even- 
ing-scbool-system  complete,  there  should  be  established  an  evening  high  school  or 
evening  industrial  school  The  improvement  which  the  industries  of  the  city  would 
derive  from  such  an  institution  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  colored-school, — An  amendment  to  the  city-charter,  adopted  last  April,  opened  all 
the  public  schools  to  children  of  color;  but  very  few,  comparatively,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  justly-conceded  right.  The  colored-school  is  so  well  conducted  and 
rendered  so  satisfactory  and  attractive  to  them  that  the  majority  of  colored  pupils  pre- 
fer to  rem|iin  in  it.  In  December  the  colored-school  registered  49  pupils,  against  30 
colored  pupils  in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

The  central  school. — The  central  school,  which  crowns  the  public-school-organization 
of  the  city,  has  maintained  throughout  the  year  its  high  reputation  as  an  academic  in- 
stitution. Two  courses  of  study  are  sustained,  the  English  and  scientific  and  the  clas- 
sic. The  questions  used  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  are  supplied 
by  the  regents  of  the  university.  Of  the  171  who  passed  last  year  35  attained  fully  to 
the  standard  cxacte<l  by  the  regents,  which  is  called  passing  **  full  regents."  The  pre- 
vious year  only  13  "  full  rogenta  "  were  passed.  The  increased  number  shows  improved 
work  performed  in  the  graded  fechools.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  school  is 
95  per  cent. 
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SYRACUSE. 
[From  report  of  Edward  Smitb,  esq.,  city-saperlntendent] 

Attendance. — About  70  per  cent,  of  the  school-population  between  tbe  ages  of  C  and 
.  16  are  in  attendance  at  tbe  public  schools.  Those  attending  private  schools  on  tbe 
same  basis  number  about  10  per  cent.,  kaviog  only  20  per  cent,  of  youth  between  the 
a^8  of  6  and  16  not  in  attendance  on  any  school. 

Daring  the  past  year  a  gain  has  been  made  of  26  per  cent,  in  diminishing  the  ab- 
sences and  33  per  cent,  in  diminishing  the  tardinesses.  But  notwithstanding  this 
improvement,  tnere  were  lost  by  absence  40,877  whole  days  and  28,653  half  days. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  total  .enrollment  is  only  8,014  and 
the  average  number  belonging  5,931,  these  numbers  are  very  large.  More  stringent 
rales  are  needed  to  more  effectually  check  the  habit  of  absence  and  tardiness.  "  If  any 
part  of  a  pupiFs  education  is  more  important  than  another,  it  is  tbe  education  to  prompt 
aad  punctual  attention  to  his  duties  and  engagements,  and  this  should  be  a  part  of 
education  in  the  public  schools.'' 

Drawing. — Drawing  has  been  tanght  in  the  public  schools  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
but,  owing  to  a  lack  of  system  and  a  waut^of  proper  education  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
it  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  attended  with  auy  very  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
past  year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  ;  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceivwl  regular  instruction ;  and  the  examinatioii  at  the  close  of  the  term — the  first 
examination  ever  held  in  drawing  in  the  city — was  very  creditable  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. 

Music. — The  introduction  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  was  accomplished 
about  a  year  ago,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  permanently  established.  The  prog- 
ress during  this  period  has  been  far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected.  Lxpe- 
rieuce  proves  that,  "  as  music  is  perfected  and  used  in  the  daily  routine  of  school- 
duties,  just  in  that  proportion  are  the  deportment  and  general  appearance  of  the  schools 
improved ;  and,  where  it  is  relied  upon  as  an  instrumeutulityfor  tliese  results,  it  has  never 
failed." 

The  evening-school. — The  evening-school  was  continued  for  fifteen  weeks.  The  regis- 
tered number  was  220,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70.  The  application,  recitations, 
and  discipline  were  all  better  than  last  year.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  gi*eatly 
interferes  with  the  successful  working  of  the  school;  nevertheless  it  is  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  a  large  class  of  pupils. 

KOClIESTEn. 
[From  report  of  8.  A.  Eilla,  esq.,  city  •superintendent.] 

School-houses. — ^The  character  of  the  school-bnildings  has  not  kept  pace  with  tbe  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  city.  A  rigid  economy  has  always  been  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
securing  good  ventilation,  light,  and  air,  the  best  means  of  lieating  school-rooms,  and 
a  respectable  style  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  school- buildings  are  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated and  unhealthy  condition  and  demand  immediate  attention.  The  success  of  the 
schools  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations;  but 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  are  too  small  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  more  room.  In  one  district  over  100  scholars  are  occupying  an  unfurnished 
store. 

Condition  of  schools. — The  schools  were  never  in  better  condition  than  now.  In  almost 
every  respect  the  past  year  has  been  the  best  in  their  history.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  absence  and  tardiness  and  the  statistics  of  attend- 
ance are  more  satisfactory  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Corporal  punishment. — Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  there  is  a  growing  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it  and  among  teachers  an  increasing  unwillingness  to  resort  to  it. 
It  is  thought  best  that  it  should  die  a  natural  death.  It  is  not  believed  possible,  as  yet, 
without  substituting  a  worse  expedient  in  its  place,  to  do  away  with  it  entirely  and 
secure  the  necessary  obedience  and  order.    Suspension  has  proved  ineffectual. 

German. — ^The  study  of  German  has  been  introduced  into  three  schools  during  the 
year.  No  little  misgiving  was  felt  as  to  the  success  of  this  experiment,  but  the  results 
of  the  examination,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  were  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and 
satisfactory.    The  continuance  of  the  German  classes  is  recommended. 

Erening-schools.^FoT  several  years  the  board  of  education  has  refused  to  organize 
evening-schools  on  account  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  them  in  former  years 
and  by  reason  of  which  they  were  abolished.  Last  winter  two  schools  were  organized 
and  remained  in  successful  operation  three  months.  The  pupils  were  orderly  and  quiet, 
earnest  and  studious,  and  the  progress  made  was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  nearly 
six  hundred  in  attendance  upon  the  two  schools.  This  experiment  may  be  regarded  as 
a  success  in  all  respects. 
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AUBURN. 

[From  report  of  B.  B.  Snow,  e»q  ,  eity-fnperintendent.J 

Attendance,— Hie  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  1,705,  some  two  hundred  more  than 
last  year,  and  the  most  marked  inoiprovemeut  which  the  statistics  show  is  in  regnlarity* 
and  punctuality  in  attendance.  The  number  of  days'  absence  for  the  year  is  40,770, 
against  46,194  for  the  year  previous.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  year  is 
8,072;  the  year  previous,  13,016.  The  time  lost  by  tardiness— nearly  four  hundred 
school-days  last  year— has  been  lessened  about  one-half.  The  importance  of  punctu- 
ality, as  a  feature  of  school-discipline,  cannot  be  overestimated.  "There  may  be  a 
necessity  for  an  occasional  absence,  but  for  tardiness  there  can  be  no  excuse.  It  is  the 
unpardonable  sin.'' 

There  are  in  the  schools  confirmed  truants,  whom  no  discipline  on  the  part  of  teachers 
or  parents  succeeds  in  reforming.  A  truant-school  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
of  these  from  the  penitentiary  and  the  prison.  It  has  become  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  the  moral  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  such  a  school. 

The  evening-school— The  school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  63,  which  was  increased 
to  89,  the  highest  number,  the  following  we%k,  from  which  date  the  number  gradually 
decreased  to  27.  The  total  number  registered  was  146 ;  number  of  sessions,  27.  In 
con^deration  of  the  small  attendance  and  the  slight  interest  manifested,  the  committee 
recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the  school.  The  superintendent  admits  that  there 
has  been  great  cause  for  discouragement,  but,  nevertheless,  believes  that  more  good 
h&i  resulted  from  the  school  than  may  at  first  appear.  The  improvement  of  those  who 
cortinued  throughout  the  session  was  very  marked. 

KEPORT  OF  REGEXTS  OF  THE  UXrV'ERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  which  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  iu  relation  to  their  property  and  system  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, are  {!)  literary  colleges,  (2)  medical  colleges,  and  (3)  academies. 

That  portion  which  relates  to  academies  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  secondary 
instruction  in  the  present  abstract,  that  which  relates  to  literary  colleges  under  the 
head  of  superior  instruction,  and  that  which  relates  to  medical  colleges  under  the 
head  of  professional  instruction. 

SECONDARY  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

The  institutions  for  secondary  in8tniction,from  which  information  has  been  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education ^  are  250  high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  insti- 
tutes, of  which  31  are  exclusively  for  boys,  39  for  girls,  and  180  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  a  majority  of  the  latter  being  public  free  high  schools  and  academies. 

The  31  schools  for  boys,  with  195  instructors— 172  gentlemen  and 23 ladies— report  an 
attendance  of  3,010  pupils,  of  whom  680  were  iu  classic  studies,  :J85  were  preparing 
for  college,  including  one  for  Annapolis.  Drawing  is  studied  in  23  and  music  in  21  of 
these  schools.  Eighteen  have  libraries,  the  smallest  of  which  numbers  100  volumes, 
the  largest  3,000. 

The  39  ffirls'  schools  report  253  instructors — 8  gentlemen  and  165  ladies — and  3,748 
pupils,  of  whom  249  are  engaged  in  classic  studies  and  1,384  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages. Twenty-one  only  are  specifically  reported  as  preparing  for  college.  In  all 
but  6  of  these  schools  drawing  is  taught  and  iu  all  but  7  music ;  23  have  libraries,  rang- 
ing in  extent  from  100  volumes  to  6,000. 

The  schools  for  the  joint  education  of  both  sexes,  numbering  180,  with  1,133  in- 
structors— 380  gentlemen  and  753  ladies— have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  39,632  pupils— 
19,356  boys  and  20,276  girls— of  whom  3,867  are  engaged  in  classic  studies  and  4,795 
iu  the  modem  languages;  1,125  are  preparing  for  college  and  349  for  the  scientific 
course.  Drawing  is  taught  iu  129  and  music  in  139  of  these  schools.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  possess  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  ranging  from  two  to  5,000. 

The  grand  total  attendance  of  pupils  iu  these  three  classes  of  institutions  for  second- 
ary instruction  is  46,360 — 22,t5<i6  boys  and  24,024  girls— 1,796  studying  the  classic- and 
6,797  the  modern  languages,  of  whom  1,531  are  preparing  lor  college  and  349  for  the 
scientific  course. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Engaged  especially  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  university,  the  college,  or  scien- 
tific school  are  14  acadenues,  seminaries,  and  iiistitntes,  reporting  an  aggregate  of  1,338 
pupils  in  classic  and  814  in  scientific  studies;  930  are  in  advanced  classes,  147  are  ia 
the  senior,  257  in  the  junior,  395  in  the  middle,  and  235  in  the  fourth  class.  In  six 
of  these  schools  are  libraries,  ranging  in  size  from  6  volumes  to  3.000.  Six  have  chemio 
laboratories,  3  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  9  have  philosophic  cabinets  and 
apparatus,  and  5  have  gymnasia. 
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REGENTS*  REPORT. 

Respecting  the  class  of  institntions  making  the  above  rctnrns,  the  regents  say  : 
'^  The  whole  nnmber  of  academies  and  academic  departments  of  uuion-scbools 
8ii1>Ject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  and  in  operation  at  the  date  of  the  report  is 
4^18.  These  report  a  total  of  31,421  scholars  daring  the  year,  of  whom  6,123  (males, 
^729;  females,  3,394)  are  claimed  to  have  pnrsned  classic  or  higher  English  studies, 
or  both,  for  four  months  or  more  of  said  year.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed,  free 
of  charge,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  1,594.  During  the  year  2,455  pupils 
have  passed  the  preliminary  academic  examination;  the  whole  number  who  have 
passed  during  the  last  six  years  is  20,940.  There  are  employed  In  all  the  academies 
1,183  teachers,  of  whom  462  are  male  and  721  female.  The  academy,  lots,  and  buildings 
are  valued  at  $3,912,081,  the  libraries  at  $162,564,  the  apparatus  at  $130,490,  other 
property  at  $386,897 ;  total  value  of  academic  jproperty,  $4,fc{92,032.  The  total  annual 
revenue  is  $1,048,639;  total  expenditure,  $1,059,394;  amount  of  debts  of  academies, 
$369,^:^38.  Amount  of  apportionment  from  the  literature-fund  in  January,  1873,  $40,000 ; 
rate  of  ap[K>rtionment,  $6.91.  Amount  raised  by  academies  during  the  year  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  $3,000 ;  amount  apportioned  by  the  regeuts  for  the 
same  purpose,  $3,000.    dumber  of  volumes  in  academy-libraries,  147,490. 

'*  T^e  reduction  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  scholars  claimed  as  classic  is 
mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  preliminary  academic  examinations  instituted  by*the 
regents.  Of  the  whole  number  (6,123)  claimed  as  classic  scholars  during  the  last 
year,  340  were  rejected  by  the  regents. 

"The  whole  attendance  on  the  academies,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  nnmber  of  academic  scholars  on  whom  the 
distribution  of  the  literature-fund  is  made  shows  a  continued  diminution,  being  876 
less  than  the  number  of  1870.  This  reduced  number  is  believed  to  be  principally  due 
to  the  more  critical  examination  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  now  made  in  the 
office  of  the  regents.  While  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  the  elementary 
schools,  it  is  believed  that  the  examinations  are  exerting  an  influence  in  stimulating 
instmction  in  preliminary  studies,  which  will  soon  appear  in  the  increased  number  of 
scholars  who  pass  them.  This  is  being  realized  in  the  academies  and  nnion-schools  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  whose  scholars  are  comparatively  permanent  and  many  of 
whom  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study.  In  the  academies  proper  scholars  are  less 
permanent  and  frec[uently  leave  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  preliminary  studies.  Many  pursue  higher  studies  before  elementary  ones 
are  completed  and  do  not  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  the  examination.  A  remedy 
for  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  improving  the  instruction  in  the  common  schools. 
When  those  in  the  rural  districts  carry  their  scholars  through  the  subjects  of  study 
which  are  appropriated  to  them  and  in  which  those  under  the  age  of  12  years  should 
be  perfected,  the  academies  will  be  able  to  limit  their  work  to  instruction  in  the 
higher  studies. 

**  Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  common-school-teaching  is  given,  free  of 
charge,  in  ninety  academies  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  regents.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  any  academy  for  whom  such  instruction  is  provided  is  limited  by  statute 
to  20  each  year  and  the  sum  allowed  by  the  State  for  such  instruction  is  fixed  at 
f  10  for  each  full-term-scholar,  no  allowance  being  made  for  those  who  attend  during 
a  period  less  than  thirteen  weeks. 

**  The  regents  renew  the  expression  of  their  high  estimate  of  the  academies  in  the 
system  of  education  of  the  State  and  earnestly  recommend  more  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  their  support.  The  sum  distributed  to  academies  has  remained  as  it 
was  fixed  in  1838.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  academies  has  doubled  and  the 
scholars  in  them  have  increased  threefold.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in  lots,  build- 
ings, libraries,  and  apparatus  has  increased  from  $830,187  to  $3,674,275.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  private  contributions.  This  State  has  always 
encouraged  such  contributions.  A  continuance  of  this  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
demands  a  large  increase  of  the  fund  annually  distributed  among  the  academies.'^ 

FREE  ACADEMY,  ROCHESTER. 

A  high  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  uniformly  maintained  in  this  institution. 
It  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  a  place  for  hard  intellectual  work.  For  three  or  four  years 
past  an  effort  has  been  made  to  elevate  the  standard  for  the  entrance^xamination  and 
last  year  the  per  cent,  required  was  nearly  equal  to  that  fixed  by  the  regents  of  the 
university.  Out  of  176  candidates,  79  passed  as  "full  regents."  It  is  believed  that  a 
higher  standard  of  admission  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates.  Many, 
finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  work,  drop  out  in  the  second  or  third  year.  With 
more  thorough  preparation  the  work  would  be  easier  and  pupils  would  remain  to  complete 
the  course.  Three  nniversity-scholarships  have  been  given  to  the  academy,  but  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  the  matter  has  been  manifested  by  the  pupils.  For  several 
years  only  two  of  the  three  have  been  taken.  A  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the 
academy,  to  cost  $75,000. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL,  AUBURN. 

The  standard  for  admission  is  equivalent  to  that  reqaired  by  the  regents  of  the  t?ni- 
versity  for  academic  scholars.  The  classic  course  covers  the  whole  range  of  Bt>yiieB 
necessary  to  a  preparatory  course  for  college.  A  preparatory  department  was  estab- 
lished last  year.  The  large  increase  of  pupils  makes  an  addition  to  the  high-school- 
building  necessary. 

SPECIAL  APPKOPRIATION  FOR  ACADEl^UES. 

The  annual  appropriation-act  for  1872  authorizes  the  raising, "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
academies  and  academical  departments  of  union-schools,  the  sum  of  $125,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one-sixteenth  of  one  mill  upon  each 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State."  Conceding  the  full  value  and  importance 
that  may  be  justly  claimed  for  academic  instruction,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
the  taxation  authorized  by  the  above  passage  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

These  institutions  have  been  aided  by  the  State,  by  dividing  among  them  the  income 
of  the  literature-fund  since  1813  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  dejMJsit- 
fund  since  1838,  which  sums  have,  for  several  years  past,  amounted  to  $61,000;  and  the 
allowance,  rated  per  capita^  has  increased  from  ^2.6Sj  in  1862,  to  $10.08  in  1872,  for  each 
academic  scholar  at  the  100  academies  which  participated  in  the  apportionment  last 
yeAr ;  while  the  public-school-moneys  annually  distributed  by  the  State  for  all  pur- 
poses amount  to  but  $2.84  per  capita  for  all  who  attend  the  public  schools  and  but 
f  1.94  for  each  child  of  school-age.  The  balance  needed  for  the  full  support  of  the 
schools  is  raised  by  local  taxation. 

Of  the  190  academies  participating  in  the  distribution,  81  are,  by  original  organiza- 
tion or  subsequent  adoption,  public  schools,  supported  mainly  by  local  taxation.  The 
109  others  ai*e  private  academies,  outside  of  the  public-school-system,  and  charge 
tuition. 

It  has  never  heretofore  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  maintain  or  in  any  degree  to 
assist  these  academies  by  a  general  tax.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  levy,  in  audition  to  the 
general  and  local  taxes  now  raised  for  public  schools,  a  third  tax,  amounting  to 
$125,000,  for  academic  instruction,  thereby  swelling  the  amount  for  each  academic 
pupil  to  $30.74,  as  against  $2.84  for  each  common-school-pupil ;  and  the  proposed 
increase  is  exacted  from  tax-payers  all  over  the  State,  who,  except  in  the  few  districts 
where  the  academies  are  located,  cannot  use  them  without  sending  their  children  firom 
home,  nor  then  without  paying  tuition  after  having  paid  three  distinct  school-taxes. 
It  is  contended  that  there  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  providing  for  academic  instruc- 
tion more  liberally  than  for  common-school-education,  nor  in  making  such  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  higher  education  against  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  ita 
advantages. 

There  are,  moreover,  special  objections  to  giving  any  moneys  raised  by  tax  to  those 
academies  which  are  not  public,  but  which  belong  to  Stockholders  or  companies  or 
religious  denominations,  who  manage  them  for  profit  and  will  receive  for  themselves 
this  appropriation,  if  made,  as  they  do  the  tuition  which  they  charge.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  number  of  these  institutions  are  of  strict  sectarian  character,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  are  not  entitled  to  support  by  general  taxation. 

A  general  tax  for  academic  instruction,  if  proper  in  any  case,  which  is  questionable, 
should  be  applied  only  to  such  instruction  in  public  academies.  The  circumstance  that 
teachers'  classes  are  maintained  in  some  of  the  academies  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation  in  question,  for  it  is  not  made  in  consideration  of  such  classes,  but  is  to 
be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  academic  pupils.  The  appropriation  of  $18,000, 
which  they  now  receive  for  teachers'  classes,  is  not  all  used. 

Now  that  the  State  has  developed  a  public-school-system  ample  for  the  educational 
wants  of  the  people,  that  embraces  eight  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools  and  that  authorizes  the  establishment  of  academies  in  districts  where  they 
are  needed  and  the  people  are  willing  to  support  them,  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
additional  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  private  schools  more  than  they  now 
eive  and  vastly  more  in  proportion  than  the  common  schoob  receive. 

THE  NEW  NORMAL  COLLEGE.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  normal  college  of  the  city  has  been  struggling  from 
want  of  proper  and  sufficient  accommodations  for  its  work  were  removed  on  Wednesday, 
October  29,  by  the  dedication  to  its  uses  of  an  elegant  new  building.  This  structure, 
fitted  with  every  convenience,  occupies  the  whole  block  situated  between  Lexington 
avenue  and  b'oarth  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  is  400  feet  in 
length  by  200  in  depth,  and  will  accommodate  from  1,500  to  1,600  pupils.  A  means  of 
supply  for  the  160  to  180  vacancies  occurring  annually  in  the  corps  of  city-teachers,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  furnishing  teachers  for  new  schools,  is  thus  provided,  and  New  York 
takes  her  place  by  the  side  of  Boston,  the  two  having  now  the  noblest  uormal- 
school-buildings  on  the  continent,  one  costing  $300,000,  the  other  $350,000.    The  dedi- 
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eation-services  were  held  in  the  hacdsome  new  chapel  of  the  colle;;e.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  saperin- 
teodeot  of  city-schools,  the  lady  president  of  the  alnniDffi,  the  president  of  the  college, 
and  Hon.  William  £.  Curtis  all  agreeing  that  this  admirable  structure  heralded  higher 
education  for  women,  and  thus  better  teachers,  better  schools,  and  a  better  world. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Although  seven  others  have  lately 
l>een  estublished,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of 
its  etudents  and  of  its  graduates. 

Daring  the  year  ended  Sept^^mber  30, 1672,  the  aggregate  attendance  was  515  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  275 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  19  years.  Within  the  two 
terms  ended  July  2, 1872,  222  normal  students  were  admitted.  The  average  time  they 
bad  previously  spent  in  teaching  was  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  terms.  The 
number  of  graduates  during  the  year  was  82,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  have 
entereil  on  the  work  of  teaching.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  school  waa 
opened  in  1844  is  1,918,  of  whom  722  are  gentlemen  and  1,196  ladies. 

The  model  and  primary  departments,  maintained  for  the  practice  of  normal  students, 
are  supported  by  the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  them.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited, 
but  because  of  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  these  schools  patrons  are  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  tuition.  The  income  from  these  departments  during  the  year  was  $5,014.25 ; 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  $4,000 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,014.25  applicable  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  school. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  OSWEGO. 

DurlDg  the  nine  years  this  school  has  been  in  operation  483  students  have  gradu- 
ated, and  many  more,  who  had  not  fully  completed  the  regular  courses  of  study,  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  6G.  Of  these  30  com- 
pleted the  elementary  English  course,  22  the  advanced  English  course,  and  8  the  clas- 
sic course.  The  whole  attendance  of  normal  students  was  420;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 212 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  21  years. 

The  school  is  mmished  witn  a  library  and  apparatus  valued  at  $9,000,  and  consider- 
able additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  in  natural  history  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  recently  adopted.  A  primary  and  a  junior-department  of  the  public 
schools  are  maintained  in  the  normal-school-building  for  the  convenient  practice  of 
normal  students. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  last  year's  report,  in  regard  to  a  Kindergarten- 
department  and  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  school  are  repeated. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BROCKPORT. 

The  whole  attendahce  of  normal  students  for  the  year  was  329 ;  average  attendance, 
214 ;  avemge  age  of  pupils,  a  little  over  19  years.  The  number  of  graduates  was  18, 
making  65  since  the  establishment  of  the  school.  Besides  these  nearly  700  of  the  under- 
graduates have  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Additions  have  Seen  made  to  the  library  and  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  $882.48,  making 
the  total  value  nearly  $11,000.  The  improvements  made  to  the  buUdings  and  grocmds 
dorinff  the  last  two  years  are  valued  at  over  $10,000. 

In  the  academic  department  the  income  from  tuition  was  $3,237.59  and  the  amount 
paid  for  instruction  $1,045,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  $2,000  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  school. 

The  training-department  consists  of  a  primary,  an  intermediate,  and  an  academic 
department,  which  represent  all  the  various  grades  of  instruction  required  in  district, 
onion,  and  high  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

The  number  of  normal  students  in  this  school  has  annually  increased.  The  number 
enrolled  last  year  was  305 ;  average  attendance.  176 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  a  little 
less  than  19  years.  During  the  year  10  completefl  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  and 
received  their  diplomas,  making  86  graduates  since  the  opening  of  the  schooL  The 
receipts  for  tuition  in  the  academic  aud  practicing-departments  were  $857.50. 

More  practicing-rooms  are  needed ;  also  cases  for  the  library-  and  apparatus-rooms. 
An  appropriation  for  these  purposes  is  requested. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CORTLAND. 

The  number  of  normal  students  connected  with  the  school  the  last  year  was  370 ; 
Domber  of  graduates,  34 ;  average  age  of  students,  19. 

The  educational  work  accomplished  by  the  school  during  the  three  and  a  half  years 
of  its  existence  sums  up  as  follows :  a  total  enrollment  of  605  normal  students,  of  whom 
74  have  graduated,  many  of  them  now  occupying  prominent  places  in  teaching;  two 
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more  classes  near  their  ^adnatioD,  and  over  300  andergradoates  who  have  doae  & 
vast  amoant  of  teachiDg  in  the  commoD  schools  of  the  State. 

The  refercDce-library  is  large  and  many  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  t4> 
the  department  of  natural  history. 

6TATK  NOKMAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTSDAM. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-three  normal  students  were  registered  during  the  last  year. 
The  average  of  their  ages  was  over  19  years.  The  number  of  graduates  was  15.  Tlie 
receipts  ibr  tuition  in  the  academic  department  amounted  to  $2,139.60. 

A  temporary  training-class,  for  the  special  beneiit  of  persons  intending  to  teach  tbe 
present  season,  was  organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall-term  and  maintaine<l 
for  a  period  of  10  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  55  teachers.  The  plan  was  also  adopted 
in  five  other  of  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  results  have  already  justified  the  ex> 
periment  and  give  encouragement  that  it  may  be  made  a  means  of  much  practic&l 
benefit. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  second  annual  report  of  this  school  gives  the  number  of  normal  pupils  for  the 
year  as  185 ;  average  attendance,  149 :  avera^  age  of  pupils,  over  18. 

A  special  class,  to  continue  during  nve  or  six  weeks,  will  be  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring-term,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  design  to  teach  in  the  summer- 
schools.  The  boai'd  has  authorized  the  forming  of  a  preparatory  class,  which  should 
embrace  promising  pupils  who  would  be  16  (the  age  of  admission)  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school-year,  and  those  students  from  abroad  who  have  properly-in- 
dorsed recommendations,  but  who  might  fall  somewhat  below  the  required  standard  at 
the  preliminary  examination.  Tbe  board  hopes,  and  has  plabned,  to  make  this  one  of 
the  State  normal  schools  a  normal  college,  with  a  course  of  study  extending  three  or 
four  years  beyond  the  normal  course  and  a  grade  of  scholarship  at  least  equal  to  that 
for  which  academic  degrees  are  usually  ^ptnted.  Circumstances  have  not  favored  this 
plan,  as  was  expected,  out  it  is  still  considered  feasible,  and  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
it  is  by  no  means  abandoned.  . 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  QENESEO. 

This  school  has  been  in  operation  but  little  more  than  a  year,  but  is  reported  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  of  normal  students,  which  was  71  at  the 
opening,  amounted  to  191  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  with  an  avera^ 
attendance  of  97.  The  average  age  of  pupils  was  19.  Ten  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  graduate  the  first  year,  and  all  of  them,  besides  others  who  attended  for  a 
special  term,  are  now -engaged  in  teaching  in  schools  of  the  State.  The  library  of 
text-books  and  the  chemio  and  philosophic  apparatus  are  adequate  to  the  wants  ot 
the  school.  During  the  vear  additions  were  made  at  a  cost  of  $598.96,  and  the  total 
value  is  now  about  (6,000. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Fifty-four  county-institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  as  many  different  conntiea 
of  the  State,  besides  one  for  Indian-school-teachers  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 
reservation.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  teachers  was  6,683,  of  whom  2,840  were 
males  and  5,838  femiues.  The  average  attendance  for  each  county  was  161.  The  at- 
tendance, though  less  than  in  1871,  was  71.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
eraployea  for  the  full  legal  terra  in  the  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held. 

The  average  lengl  h  of  time  that  those  in  attendance  had  taught  was  5.3  terms,  or  a 
little  more  than  2i  years.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  experience  of  the 
entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  of  tne  State,  more 
than  5,000  of  the  13,256  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  and  more  than  9,000  of  the 
23,459  employed  during  some  portion  of  the  year  were  teachers  of  no  previous  expe- 
rience. Though  there  nas  been  an  increase  in  salaries,  a  demand  for  better  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  tendency  to  greater  regularity  of  service,  yet  these  frequent  changes  con- 
tinue to  occur,  causing  large  accessions  of  those  who  have  had  no  special  training  for 
their  work. 

Institutes  held  for  the  short  term  of  two  weeks  are  not  exx>ected  to  supply  such 
thorough  instruction  and  discipline  as  it  is  tbe  design  of  the  normal  schools  to  impart, 
but  they  render  important  service  in  giving  general  information  relatiug  to  improved 
methods  of  management  and  teaching,  and  convey  to  the  great  mass  of  teachers  needed 
advice  and  encouragement. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  maintaining  these  institutes  was  $15,724.48,  or  $1.81  for  each 
teacher  in  attendance. 

TEACHERS^  CLASSES  IX  ACADEMIES. 

The  number  of  academies  in  which  teachers*  classes  were  maintained  during  the  year 
1871-72  was  90 ;  number  of  pupils,  1,589,  of  whom  590  were  males  and  999  females. 
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Academies  for  the  iostrnction  of  tbese  classes  are  annually  designated  by  the  board  of 
regents,  iu  accordance  with  the  statute,  which  also  provides  that  the  sum  of  $10  shall 
be  paid  for  each  pupil,  not  exceeding  20  to  each  academy,  instructed  **  under  a  course 
prescribed  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  during  at  least  one-third. of  the  academic 
year,  in  the  science  of  common-school-teaching.''  One  hundred  and  seventeen  acade- 
mies for  this  purpose  appear  in  the  list  for  1872-73. 

STATE-CERTIFICATES. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law  the  superintendent  is  authorized,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  scnool-commissioners  or  other  satisfactory  evidence;  to  issue  State-cer- 
tificates, which  license  the  holders  thereof  to  teach  in  any  common  school  in  the  State. 
It  is  desirable  that  authority  to  grant  licenses  of  this  character  should  exist  under 
proper  restrictions,  but  the  superinteudent  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  power  safer  and  more  Just  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

There  are  many  successful  teachers  who  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  footing  in  their 
profession,  as  an  inducement  to  continue  therein  and  as  a  recognition  of  their  abilities. 
The  present  plan  of  granting  State-certificates  only  upon  recommendation,  besides  be- 
ing liable  to  abuse,  operates  unfairly,  even  when  couscientiously  administered.  The 
way  to  promotion  should  be  open  to  all  teachers  alike ;  the  standard  of  qualification 
should  be  accessible  to  all  and  the  advantage  and  distinction  of  receiving  a  State-cer- 
tificate should  depend  upon  success  in  teaching. 

The  legislature  will  be  asked  to  change  the  law  on  this  subject,  so  that  State-certifi- 
cates may  be  granted  only  upon  the  examination  of  applicants. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  has  eight  normal  and  training-schools  in  full  add  successful  operation. 
The  first  one  was  established,  as  an  experiment,  in  1844.  For  nineteen  years  it  was  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  acade- 
mies professing  to  do  similar  work  in  training  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  A 
trial  of  the  two  plans  through  that  period  and  a  comparison  of  results  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  normal  and  training-schools,  organized  and  conducted  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  object  in  view,  were  the  proper  institutions  io  educate  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  Accordingly,  provision  was  made  for  a  second  normal  school  at  Oswego, 
in  1B63,  and  in  1866  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  certain  officers  of  the  State  to  act  as 
a  commission  to  locate  six  others. 

»*  When  the  new  normal  schools  were  opened  to  the  public,  a  feeling  of  hostility  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  many  persons  interested  iu  the  private  academies,  which 
developed  itself  in  the  legislature  of  1872  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defeat  the 
nsnal  appropriations.  There  was  no  real  provocation  for  this  assault  except  the  success 
of  the  normal  schools,  whose  excellence  and  popularity  were  such  as  to  diminish  the 
attendance  at  the  academies.  This  controversy  results  from  the  bad  policy  of  the  State, 
that  not  only  tolerates,  but  partially  supports,  two  conflicting  systems  of  education. 
One  of  them  is  the  free-school-system ;  the  other  consists  of  private  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, owned  and  managed  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  religious  denominations. 
These,  while  kept  outside  of  the  free-school-system,  ask  pecuniary  aid  from  the  StAte, 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  public  schools.  If  all  schools  which  the  State  to 
any  extent  supports  were  associated  in  one  homogeneous  system  and  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  State  were  confined  to  that  system,  as  heretofore  recommended  by  this  de- 
partment and  as  repeatedly  urged  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  conflict. 

**  Instead  of  considering  pretexts  for  abandoning  the  normal  schools,  their  condition 
should  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them.  It  may  be  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction ordinarily  pursued  could  be  made  simpler  and  shorter  without  diminishing 
their  usefulness  and  the  expense  to  the  students  and  to  the  State  be  thereliy  reduced. 
As  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  special  training-classes  have  been  established  in  several 
of  the  schools  during  the  last  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
or  who  do  not  need  the  full  regular  course.  Perhaps  other  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion or  management  might  be  made  to  advantage." 

The  ordinary  annual  expense  of  maintaining  all  the  normal  schools  is  about  $150,000, 
payable  out  of  the  free-school-fund.  Much  less  than  one-third  of  this  aggregate  araoun  t 
is  raised  by  a  general  tax  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  by  local  taxation,  voted  vol- 
untarily by  the  inhabitants  in  the  several  school-districts.  **  Whether  it  is  advisable 
to  expend  the  sum  mentioned  to  educate  competent  teachers  or  to  expend  the  whole 
great  amount  to  pay  poor  teachers  is  not  debatable  with  those  who  believe  that  tho 
improvement  of  the  common  schools  is  the  first  duty  to  the  tax-payei*s  who  support 
them  and  who  use  no  others."  The  eight  State  normal  schools  are  commended  to  lib- 
eral and  unfaltering.  snpx>ort. 
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SUPERIOR  IXSTRUCnOX. 

Of  institntions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  university,  and  required 
to  make  to  them  each  year  a  report  of  their  condition  and  system  of  instruction,  the 
regents  say : 

"  The  number  of  literary  colleges  reporting^  as  stated  in  the  eighty-fifth  annnal  report, 
is  2*2.  Of  these,  Genesee  College  is  not  in  operation ;  and  from  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  two  departments  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
school  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture  and  the  school- of  analytic  and  practical 
chemistry,  no  reports  have  been  received. 

"The  reports  from  the  remaining  institutions — 19  colleges  and  universities  entire 
and  three  departments  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York — sum  up  as  follows: 
number  of  ewen7tt«  and  honorary  professors,  4 ;  presidents  and  professors,  246 ;  tutors 
or  teachers,  102;  students,  (not  including  medical,)  3,013:  value  of  college-buildings 
and  grounds,  $3,942,309.28;  value  of  other  college-property,  89,297,908.62;  yearly  rev- 
enue, $989,177.01 ;  yearly  expenditure,  $936,136,96;  amount  of  debts,  $435,103.02. 

"  The  reports  of  the  colleges  indicate  their  continued  prosperity  and  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students,  as  compared  with  any  former  year.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  literary  and  medical  colleges  has  in- 
creased from  3,276  to  4,375. 

"It  is  remarked  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  some  years  since  by  friends  oi 
the  then  existing  colleges,  in  view  of  the  proposed  establishment  and  liberal  endow- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  have  not  thus  far  been  realized.  Although  the  latter  institn- 
tion  ha«,  within  less  than  a  decade,  attained  a  growth  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  literary  institutions,  it  has  seemed  to  derive  its  pat- 
ronage mainly  from  new  sources,  without  encroaching  upon  the  fields  occupied  by 
other  colleges.  Young  men  engaged  in  the  mechanic  and  other  manual  arts  and  many 
who  aspire  to  professional  pursuits,  but  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
ordinaiy  college-course,  have  been  stimulated  to  enter  upon  regular  or  optional  courses 
in  the  Cornell  University,  and  the  result  has  been,  not  the  diversion  of  students  from 
other  institutions,  but  a  very  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  college-stu- 
dents within  the  State. 

**  Some  of  the  friends  of  classic  learning  were  also  fearful  that  the  influence  of  a 
thriving  university,  whose  aim  was  so  eminently  practical,  would  be  seriously  adverse 
to  true  liberal  culture.  The  regents  take  great  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  in  record- 
ing the  well-attested  fact  that  the  experience  of  Cornell  University  has  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  classic  studies  as  a  preparation  and  as  the  best  preparation,  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences." 

SPECIALTIES  RESPECTING  COLLEGES. 

The  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Instititute,  mentioned  secondly  in  the  following  table,  is 
rather  a  preparatory  institution  than  a  full  college,  its  classic  studies  embracing 
only  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman-class  in  our  most  advancea 
colleges,  though  in  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  modefn  languages,  &c.,  its  course 
is  quite  extended. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  development  from  the  old  New  York  City 
Academy  and  crowns  the  school-system  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  affording,  to 
those  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  schools,  an  opportunity  for  free  collegiate  education. 
Thirteen  professors  and  numerous  tutors  attend  here  upon  the  592  students  of  the 
introductory  department  and  the  333  of  the  collegiate. 

Columbia  College,  still  in  the  upper  portion  of  New  York,  has  opened  it«  lecture-rooms 
to  ladies,  and,  having  tasted  in  these  the  advantages  of  college-culture,  the  ladies  have 
lately  been  petitioning  for  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution .  They  find 
a  vantage-ground  in  the  fact  that  the  college-charter,  on  examination,  shows  it  to  be 
not  excmsively  for  males. 

Cornell  has  a  course  in  literature  as  well  as  in  arts,  for  completing  which  the  degree 
of  barchelor  of  literature  awaits  the  candidate.  It  has  also  made  arrangements  for 
giving  special  instruction  in  journalism  to  those  who  wish  to  make  this  a  profession. 
Instruction  in  this  will  embrace  the  art  of  printing,  journalism  proper,  phonography,  and 
telegraphy.  The  Sage  College  for  Women,  designed  to  accommodate  about  100  pupils, 
is  in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Gifts  amounting  to 
$155,000  in  cash  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

Hamilton  has  received  in  the  year  ended  November  1, 1873,  about  $88,000  in  legacies 
and  gifts:  a  part  for  general  purposes,  another  part  for  renovating  a  college-building, 
and  a  third  for  the  department  of  natural  history. 

Hobarthas  had  $800.72  in  the  same  time,  towards  library,  endowment,  and  repairs. 

Ingham  reports  a  '*  splendid ''  art-gallery,  wUL  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and 
German  in  its  course. 

Manhattan,  New  York  City,  has  receiv^O  iu  m  the  Rev.  John  Breen  an  addition  of 
3,000  volumes  to  its  library. 
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St.  BoDaveDtnre,  Allegany,  bas  bad  in  progress  a  new  building,  to  be  completed  in 
the  'winter  of  187^74  and  to  accommodate  150  students. 

The  8t  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  presents  two  female  names  in  its  list  of  in- 
stractors,  one  professor  of  Frencb,  tbe  otber  tutor  in  German.  It  bas  had  from  Mr. 
John  Craiff,  of  Rochester,  a  sift  of  |25,000  towards  its  endowment. 

St.  Stephen's,  Armandale,  has  had  about  $10,000  bestowed  on  it  in  gifts  and  legacies 
during  tbe  year  past,  besides  about  $13,00D  for  the  support  of  students. 

The  University  of  Rochester  reports  $1.37,772.98  received  from  Hiram  Sibley,  William 
Kelly,  R.  A.  Wright,  James  B.  Hoyt,  Charles  Pratt,  John  B.  Trevor,  and  James  B. 
Colegat-e,  for  a  library-building  and  endowment-funds. 

Union  reports  $10,000  from  James  Brown,  esq..  New  York,  and  the  same  amount  from 
Hon.  R.  M.  Blatcbford,  LL.D.,  for  increase  of  its  library.  Subsequently  to  this  report 
$100,000  more  is  said  to  have  been  received  from  an  anonymous  donor  for.  the  uses  of 
the  university,  together  with  $60,000  from  its  alumni,  making  $180,000  in  all.  It  has 
also  incorporated  with  it,  under  a  new  university-charter  from  the  legislature,  the 
Albany  medical  and  law-schools  and  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany. 

Syracuse  University,  inaugurated  September  18,  1873;  its  college  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
'  sigpaed  to  include  ultimately  instruction  in  the  formative  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  &c.,  and  in  the  sounding  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory.  For  the 
preseDt,  courses  of  instruction  in  architecture  and  painting  ouly  have  been  instituted. 

StaUstical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 


*  $1S0,000  per  annam  !■  appropriated  by  the  coantj.  t  Partially. 

"^  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Thirteen  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  young  ladies  report  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  2,132  pupils,  of  whom  445  are  reported  in  preparatory  departments,  the 
remainder  in  collegiate  and  academic  studies.  In  tbe  four  reporting  a  collegiate  clasni- 
fication  there  were  in  the  freshman-year  38 ;  sophomore,  32;  juuior,  32 ;  and  senior,  19 ; 
24  were  pursuing  partial  courses  and  4  post-graduate-studies.  There  were  190  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  43  gentlemen  and  147  ladies.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  and 
French  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  these  institutions,  and  in  all  but  two  German 
19  £ 
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is  also  taught;  in  one  Spanidh  is  added  to  these,  in  another  Italian,  and  in  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  at  Brooklyn,  all  four  languages  are  pursued.  Seven  of  these  col- 
leges hove  chemic  laboratoriesi  8  philosophic  cabinets,  3  natural-history-inuseums 
and  art-galleries,  and  2  astronomic  observatories  and  gymnasia.  Nine  have  librariefi, 
ranging  in  extent  from  100  to  10,000  volumes, 

Tne  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  was  not  included  in  the  above,  its  returns 
having  come  late  to  hand.  It  reports  3  teachers  and  29  pupils  in  its  preparatory  de- 
partment, (20  of  the  last  preparing  for  the  academic  course,)  and  in  the  academic  or 
college-department  12  professors  and  instructors,  27  undergraduate  students,  and 
2,100  volumes  in  its  library.    Receipts  in  the  last  year  from  all  sources,  $20,000. 

The  college  at  Elmira,  Ingham  University,  and  Wells  College  are,  as  well  as  Rutgers 
and  Vassar,  colleges  for  women,  with  extensive  courses.  The  Normal  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  elsewhere  referred  to,  must,  with  its  new  building  and  enlarged  advan- 
tages, take  high  rank  among  these  institutions. 

UNITED  STATES  BIILITARY  ACADEHY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

The  ntimber  of  scientific  and  professional  schools  in  this  large  State  foi^ds  specific 
mentionof  the  greater  part,  except  such  as  appear  in  the  following  table.  Bat  one  school ' 
located  in  the  State,  though  not  belonging  to  it,  merits  such  mention  from  its  national 
character,  its  important  object,  audits  thorough  scientific  course.  This  is  the  United  States 
Mil  itary  Academy  at  West  Point.  Each  congression  al  district  and  Territory  in  the  United 
States  (the  latter  including  the  District  of  Columbia)  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at 
this  Academy,  while  ten  are  usually  appointed  at  large  by  the  President.  The  age  for 
admission  is  between  17  and  22,  and  the  candidates  must  be  in  good  health  and  well 
versed  in  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  and  orthography,  and  nave  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,  and  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  cadets,  once  admitted,  live  in  camp  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  engaged  only  in  military  duties  and  exercises  and  receiving  practical  mili- 
tary instruction.  The  academic  duties  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  continue 
till  about  the  last  of  June,  embracing  school-  and  field-instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
belonging  to  military  science  and  art,  including  several  modem  languages,  the  course 
extending  through  four  years.  Examinations  of  the  several  classes  are  held  in  January 
and  June,  and  at  the  former  such  students  as  are  found  proficient  in  studies  and  cor- 
rect in  conduct  are  given  the  standing  in  their  classes  to  which  their  merit -marks 
entitle  them.  After  each  examination  students  found  deficient  in  conduct  or  studies 
.are  discharged,  unless  special  reasons  plead  for  the  retention  of  them.  Admitted  in 
Iti73, 118 ;  resigned  in  the  same  year,  5 ;  discharged,  34. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORNELL  tJNIVKRSITT. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Cornell  University  deserves  mention 
as  being  substantially  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State.  There  are  in  it  512  free 
scholar^ips,  of  which  100  have  been  filled  by  the  school-authorities  of  the  State  and 
40  have  been  given  by  university-anthorities  to  students  of  special  merit.  The  man- 
ual-labor-system has  been  adopted ;  but  is  limited  to  those  students  that  apply  for 
work,  the  hours  for  which  range  from  2  to  5.  ^Among  the  improvements  for  the  year 
1872-73  are  large  additions  (of  British  cereals, 'foreign  and  domestic  farm -implements, 
vegetable  products  of  the  United  States,  and  engravings  of  improved  stock)  to  the 
museum,  a  new  bam  for  the  experimental  farm,  and  a  new  shop  for  wood- working 
in  the  mechanic-arts-department,  both  from  Mr.  E.  Cornell,  and  additional  machinery 
in  the  machine-shop,  from  Hon.  H.  Sibley.  Mr.  Sibley  has,  during  the  year,  increased 
by  |50,000  his  previous  gift  of  $40,000  to  the  college  of  mechanic  arts,  making  the 
whole  sum  $90,000. 

An  additional  instructor  in  free-hand  drawing  has  been  appointed  during  the  year, 
and  Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa,  has  been  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  agriculture,  in  place  of  Prof.  McCaudlin. 
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Aubam  Thoologieal  Seminary.... 
De  LsBcey  Divinity  School 

5 
5 

5 

1 

36 

$336,000 

$100,000 

$230,000 
20,797 

$16,000 
1.400 

$47, 8» 

9.00C 
100 

Dr.  Tallmage'f  Lay  School 

General    Theological   Seminary, 

Proteetant-Eplicopal  Church.... 

HamUton  TheoWgleal  Seminary. .. 

Rartwich  Theological  Seminary . . . 

6 

4 
1 
2 

2 

1 

76 

41 

5 

666,513 
85.000 

542.000 
50,00U 

*25,538 
19,032 

14.616 

30,000 

2,000 

tio^ 

2,000 
325 

Honie  of  tiie  ETangeUsts 

30,000 

13,213 

Martin  Lather  (Theological)  Col- 
lege  

Su  Joseph's ProTfaocial Seminary.. 

7 
6 
3 
4 
3 
11 

5 

6 
6 
2 

14 
20 
36 

14 
14 
20 

9 
31 
21 

7 

19 

16 
17 

4 

43 

10 

8 

8 

13 

25 

4 

*"2* 
0 
0 
6 

58 
88 
20 
44 
12 
116 

102 

32 

404 
9 

102 
485 
386 

96 
47 
97 

66 

115 

30 

37 
102 

25 

40 

127 

0  I40fi 

75.000 

225,000 

9.000 
8,000 

St.  Lawrence  Theological  School. . 
S«mloaryofOnrLady  of  Angels.. 

TTnion  Theological  Seminary 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Albany  Law  School,  (Union  Uni* 

93.587 

200.000 

44,000 

0 

22.500 
145.000 
35.000 
70,000 

66,780 

4.674 

40.026 
12,000 
2,000 

7.000 
3,000 

41.000 
600,000 

0 

2.800 

3.450 
33,000 

2,000 
2,000 

0 

New  iTork 

*»o 

Lttw.fchool,  Colombia  College 

Law-school,  Hamilton  College 

0 

0 

35*300 

4.000 

SCHOOLS  OF  HXDICUn. 

Albany  Medical  College,  (Union 
Unlvem^) « 

Believne  Hospital  Medical  College. 

36.300 
10,000 

S.000 
26,500 

50.000 

6.373  4.5fi<t 

'     0 

:: 

600 

College  of  Phyiieians  and   Sur- 
geons. Syracuse  Unlrersity 

Free  Medieal  College  for  Women- 

200,000 

0 

0 

37,834 
1,269 

26.500 

4.500.         0 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 

of  BuflUo... 

20,000 

40,000 

5,000 
80,000 

25,000 

20,000 

50,000 

$2,500 

§500 

5,570 

16,300 

4,500 

2,392 

8,000 

2.800 
3,922 

4,000 

500 

New  York 

Women's  Medical  College  of  the 
New  York  Infirmary 

2,500 

Ecleetio  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College 

300 

New  York  Medical   College  and 
Hospital  for  Women 

New  York  CoUege  of  Dentistry. .  . . 

College  of  Pharmacy,  city  of  New 
York 

70,000 
§5,000 

Hooo 

10,000 

650 

250 
0 

16,000 

850 

700 

SCHOOLS  OF  scnirc^ 

College  of  Agrienlture.  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ck>mell  UniTeniity 

Brooklyn  College  and  Polytechnic 

Institute    ^..^*t....r....r^.--r.^. 

43 

47 

94 
35 
209 
118 

153,841 

6,130 

3,000 

sityof  Cityof  New  York 

Engineering  School  of  UnionC^ege 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institnte.. 
School  ofmlnes  of  Columbia  CoUege 

100,000 

75,000 
87,750 

30,000 

3,000 
4.000 

.... 

44 

$0 

0 

0 

*  Estimated  Income  for  1873-'74. 

*  Not  separate  fh>m  those  of  the  nnlTerdty. 


t  Identical  wHh  that  of  Madison  University. 
§  Apparatus. 


BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 


New  York  has  16  of  these  institotions — at  Albany,  Brooklyn.  Boffalo,  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  Syracnse,  Troy,  and  Utica.  Of  these,  14  report  o4  teachers  and  2,797 
pupils.    Two  furnish  no  report  for  1873. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institntion,  established  by  act  of  the  le^latare  in  1817,  has  enjoyed  a  coiporate 
existence  of  nearly  fifty-six  years  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter in  the  State  and  the  largest  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  pnpils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  of  September,  1872,  was  509,  of 
whom  294  were  males  and  215  females.  Of  these  329  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  131  of  the  counties  of  this  State ;  33  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  14  were 
supported  by  parents  or  guardians,  1  by  a  scholarship  known  as  the  Frizzell  fund,  auU 
for  1  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made.  The  number  of  teachers  is  29,  of  whom  11  are 
ladies  and  18  gentlemen.  Of  the  lady  teachers  7  can  hear  and  speak,  3  can  spesak  but 
cannot  hear,  and  1  is  a  congenital  deaf  mute.  Of  the  gentlemen,  6  can  hear  and 
speak,  6  can  speak  but  cannot  near,  and  6  are  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity.  The  health  of 
the  inmates  has  been  good,  only  two  deaths  having  occurred,  one  by  an  accident  aod 
the  other  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional  disease.  The  expenditures  have  not  exceeded 
the  receipts  and  the  various  objects  sought  by  the  institution  have  been  thoroughly 
accomplished. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  has  the  threefold  purpose  of  developing  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  nature.  Improvements  have  been  made  m  the  processes  of 
teaching,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  practical  use  of  language 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  course.  Surprising  progress  was  made  by  a  class  that  bad 
been  but  two  months  under  instruction.  The  improvement  in  method  consists  in  lead- 
ing the  pupil  to  attach  words  directly  to  objects  and  actions  without  the  intervention 
of  signs,  so  that  he  shall  be  made  to  think  in  words  from  the  first.  It  is  the  pnrpose 
of  the  principal  to  carry  this  idea  as  far  as  possible,  and  he  is  not  without  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  devise  a  course  of  instruction  whereby  the  si^-langnage  may  be, 
entirely  excluded  frt>m  the  school-room.  The  attention  of  the  pnncipalhaving  been' 
repeatedly  called  to  the  system  of  "visible  speech"  introduced  by  Prof.  Bell,  he 
has  devoted  much  time  to  an  examination  of  the  method,  but  is  not  so  convinced  of  its 
superiority  as  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  language,  which  is  the  direct  and  paramonnt  object 
of  instruction,  all  the  pupils  pursue  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  geography,  history, 
(sacred  and  profane,)  and  arithmetic.  In  the  high  class  are  studied  algebra  and  geome- 
try, natural  philosophv,  astronomy  and  chemistry,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic.  Latin,  as  a  foundation  of  etymology,  a  means  of  comfiaring 
grammatio  forms  and  a  device  for  improving  style  by  the  processes  of  translation,  is 
also  taught  to  a  selected  few. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  forming  a  good  moral  character  in  the  pnpils  and  estab- 
lishing^ in  their  minds  principles  or  rectitude.  The  general  laws  affecting  crime  are 
explained  and  an  elementary  idea  is  given  them  of  the  rights  of  property.  They  are 
also  taught  those  fundamental  points  cf  religion  in  which  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians agree,  but  do  not  receive  a  bias  towards  any  particular  form  of  worship  or  belief. 

The  pupils  also  receive  a  mechanic  education,  whereby  they  may  support    them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  institution.   The  arts  of  design  have  also  been  lately  intro- 
'  daced  for  both  boys  and  girls,  under  the  tuition  of  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  who 
spends  three  hours  a  day  with  successive  classes  and  two  hours  with  a  special  class  of 
lH)th  boys  and  girls,  selected  from  the  most  gifted. 

The  principal  earnestly  recommends  to  the  legislature  to  remove  from  the  institu- 
tion all  restrictions  of  a  pecuniary  character  and  exercise  towards  this  unfortunate 
class  the  same  generosity  that  is^  shown  by  some  of  the  Western  and  most  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  institution  has,  during  the  past  year,  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  who  was  connected  with  it  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty-two  years, 
and  who,  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  was  its  principal. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OP  DE^  MX7TES. 

This  institution  was  primarily  designed  for  the  instruction,  according  to  the  articu- 
lative  method,  of  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf;  but  a  large  number  of  congenital  mutes 
have  been  received,  many  of  whom  have  attained  great  proficiency  in  speech  and  lip- 
reading. 

*'  The  two  systems  of  signs  and  articulation  are  conflicting  and  cannot  with  advan- 
tage be  combined  in  the  same  institution.  Separate  and  distinct  educational  estab- 
lishments must  be  provided  for  articulating  pupils  and  those  capable  of  being  tanght 
speech." 

This  consideration  and  the  need  of  work-shops  and  facilities  for  teaching  trades 
are  the  cause  of  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  more  ample  accommodations.  Several 
boys  were  removed  during  the  year,  insufficiently  educated,  because  no  trades  were 
taught  and  they  must  acquire  some  means  of  support. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  short  period  that  many  pupils  remain  in  the  institution, 
very  few  reaching  the  legal  limit.  The  State  is  liberal  in  her  provisions  for  the  care 
and  education  of  her  mutes :  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years  they  are  chargeable 
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to  their  respective  connties  and  for  eight  years  after  attaining  the  age  of  12  they  are 
sapported  as  State-pupils.  That  deaf  mutes  fail  to  acquire  a  suitable  education  is  the 
fault  only  of  themselves  or  their  guardians. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872  was  156.  Thirty-nine  were 
subsequently  admitted  and  29,  whose  terms  had  expired,  were  discharged,  leaving  166 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Of  these,  140  are  New  York  State-pupils. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  remains  the  same  as  previously  reported.  The 
difficult  experiment  of  instructing  female  pupils  in  the  operation  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine was  here  first  undertaken,  and  has  been  attended  with  marked  success.  The 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  a  number  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Unit^  States.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  male 
pupils  in  the  art  of  tuning  pianos,  and  with  much  success. 

The  ingenious  system  of  point-writing  and  printing  devised  by  the  principal,  Prof. 
William  B.  Wait,  and  which  he  has  styled  the  **New  York  system,^'  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  superintendents  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1871.  It  has 
since  been  introduced  into  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  also 
into  some  of  the  European  institutions. 

THOMAS  ASYLUM  FOR  ORPHAN  AND  DESTITUTE  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1871,  was  89.  Six  were  then  discharged,  leaving,  to  commence  the  cur- 
rent year,  83,  of  whom  71  remained  through  the  year.  There  were  received  during  the 
year  27,  making  the  total  number  110,  of  whom  64  were  boys  and  46  girls.  Of  these, 
14  have  been  discharged,  leaving  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  September  30, 
1872,  96,  of  whom  53  are  boys  and  43  girls.    The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  91.7. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $9,992.35  and  the  expenses  to  $10,731.55. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,*  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  company  of  ladies  in  New  York  have  instituted  what  they  style  a  Nurses'  Home, 
in  connection  with  the  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  house  secured  for  it  is  a  large  one  near 
the  hospital,  is  neatly  furnished,  and  has  as  its  present  lady  superintendent  Miss  H. 
Bowden,  who  for  some  time  had  charge  of  the  nursing  staff  of  University  College 
Hospital  in  London.  The  persons  admitted  must  be  over  21  and  must  present  a 
certificate  from  a  clergyman  and  physician  of  their  being  of  good  character  and  sound 
health.  Such  will  be  received  for  one  month  on  probation,  during  which  time  they 
will  be  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  but  will  receive  no  further 
compensation  for  their  services  if  they  should  either  leave  before  the  expiration  of  the 
month  or  be  found  unsuitable  for  fuller  training.  Those  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
probationers'  month  will  be  accepted  as  pupil-nurses  and  must  sign  a  written  agreement 
to  remain  at  the  school  one  year  and  after  that  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  school- 
committee  for  another  year.  For  their  year  of  tutelage  they  will  receive  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  $10  a  month  for  personal  expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will 
be  promoted  to  such  positions  as  they  may  be  found  capable  of  filling,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  salary.  When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended  with  approval, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  either  in  hospitals,  private 
families,  or  among  the  needy  poor. 

Their  training  will  include  the  dressing  of  blisters,  bums,  sores,  and  wounds ;  the  appli- 
cation of  fomentations,  i>oultices,  and  leeches ;  the  administration  of  enemas ;  the  man- 
agement of  trusses ;  the  needful  attendances  on  helpless  patients ;  and  all  other  things 
which  go  to  promote  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  sick  and  snffering.  Seven- 
teen pupils  were  in  the  Homo  at  the  close  of  November,  1873,  about  100  others  having 
failed  to  meet  the  trying  conditions  of  the  probationary  mouth. 

The  commissioners  in  charge  of  Bellevue  Hospital  have  been  so  greatly  pleased  with 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  six  wards  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  training- 
flchool  as  to  urge  the  including  of  yet  more  wards  in  the  work.  This  cannot  be 
done  at  present,  uut,  as  the  school  increases  and  the  pupils  come  forward  in  their  train- 
ing, the  likelihood  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  nursing  in  the  hospital  will  be  con- 
fided to  them,  and  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  bedside-experience  and  instruction 
be  afforded.  A  class  of  nurses  greatly  superior  to  the  mass  of  those  employed  in  fam- 
ilies at  present  will  thus  be  gradually  prepared,  and  the  possibilities  of  comfort  and. 
improvement  for  the  sick  be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  nurses,  strengthened.* 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  State-Association  of  School-Commissioners  and  City-Superintendents  met  in 
Bochester  on  the  21st  day  o£  May  last  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  Many  lead- 
ing educators,  besides  school-officers,  from  different  parts  of  the  State  were  present.  In 
respect  to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  subjects  presented,  the  well-considered  and 
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practical  suegeetions  brooght  oat  in  the  discossions,  and  the  earnest  and  thonehtfol 
interest  in  tne  exercises  manifested  by  all  in  attendance,  this  meeting  was  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  Stat«. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-seventh  anniversary  at  Saratoga 
Springs  during  the  three  days  commencing  July  23, 1872.  The  arrangements  made  by 
the  local  committee  for  the  meeting  and  for  the  entertainment  of  members  have 
rarely  been  equaled,  and  the  attendance  of  many  from  this  and  other  States  who  have 
become  eminent  in  various  departments  of  educational  labor  gave  character  and  in- 
terest to  the  proceedings. 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  notable  persons  connected  with  the  educational  work  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year : 

PROF.  JOHN  TORRET. 

The  death  of  Prof.  John  Torrey,  of  Colnmbia  CoUegre,  which  oecurred  March  10, 
1873,  at  the  ripe  age  of  75  years,  removed  one  who  tor  nearly  half  a  century  baa 
occupied  a  hieh  phioe  in  the  scientific  world. 

He  became  Known  at  first  by  a  catalo^e  (published  in  1819])  of  the  plants  growing 
about  New  York.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  geologv,  and  min- 
eralogy at  West  Point ;  in  1827  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistrv  and  botany  in 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  he  occupied  until  18&5,  and 
in  1864  was  appointed  chief  assayer  in  the  United  States  assay-office.  In  several 
valuable  works  he  communicated  much  interesting  information  on  the  flora  of  North 
America,  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
1824 ;  Cyperace»  of  North  America,  1836;  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1843-'44. 
As  a  man  of  science  he  commanded  universal  respect.  At  home  and  abroad  he  waa 
regarded  as  an  aooomplishM  botanist,  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  this, 
his  favorite  science.  Above  all,  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  illustrated  in  his  life 
the  real  harmony  between  science  and  religion. 

•      JAMES  GUSHING,  JR. 

The  death  of  James  Cushing,  Jr.,  one  of  the  recently-appointed  members  of  the  board 
of  education  of  New  York  Citv,  will  prove  no  common  loss  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engM^d.  He  had  entered  earnestly  upon  the  duties  connected  with  his  important 
o£Bce.  Jso  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  publio 
instruction  or  felt  more  deeply  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  city  and  the  oountiy 
were  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  uie  common  scnods.  All  his  labors,  therefore,  since  his 
entrance  upon  his  office  had  been  given  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  public 
instruction.  He  led  the  minority  in  the  boara  who  demanded  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
educational  department.  His  high  character  and  vifforons  intellect  gave  force  to  his 
arguments,  ana  had  he  lived  he  must  have  produced  a  signal  change  in  the  views  of 
many  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  only  41  years  of  Mge,  yet  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  publio  schools;  was  school-commiasioner  in  1858  and  18S9;  and  had  also 
been  a  ward-trustee.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  church  of  the  Divine  Patei^ 
nity,  (Dr.  Chapin's,)  and  was  engaged  in  mOTcantile  pursuits.  Although  solicited  to 
accept  other  publio  offices,  it  is  stated  that  he  would  consent  only  to  be  school-commia- 
sioner. He  died  in  the  service  of  that  cause  to  which  he  had  given  a  lasting  devotion^ 
The  teachers  of  the  schools  are  indebted  to  him  for  several  important  services.  He 
aided  in  preventing  the  reduction  of  their  salaries  or  the  abridgment  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  he  defended  their  interests  and  was  sensible  of  their  value.  Had  he  been  able 
he  would  have  begun  that  thorough  r^orm  in  the  method  of  instmcUon  which  must 
at  last  be  carried  out  to  render  the  teachers  and  public  schools  of  New  York  the  firm 
support  of  equality  and  freedom.  He  felt  that  it  was  because  the  people  were  so  often 
uneducated  that  thev  were  led  into  measures  fatal  to  their  own  welfare.  He  was. 
anxious  that  all  should  be  educated  alike.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  common  regret  for 
his  loss  that  those  who  have  faith  in  popular  instruction  ofier  their  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  high  character  and  generoos  aims  of  James  Cushing,  jr. 

REV.  T.  T.  TITUS. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  A.M.,  professor  of  theology  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  died  on  Saturday, 
February  15, 1873. 

He  was  born  in  Loudoun  Countv,  Virginia,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  displayed  a  remarkable  desire  for  education,  thoush  of  poor  parent- 
age, and  nis  unbending  will  found  a  way  to  gratify  his  desire,  when  only  16  years 
of  age  he  was  converted,  joined  the  church,  and  entered  the  institution  at  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  eospel-ministry.  He  literally  work^ 
his  way  through  the  college  and  seminary,  and,  though  receiving  some  aid  as  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  synod,  paid  a  considerable  part  of  his  expenses  by  teaching  while  pur- 
suing his  studies,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  course  being  tutor  in  the  theologie 
seminary*.    His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Lower  Meriuu,  Pennsylvania;  after  nve 
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yean  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milton,  PennsylvaDia;  two  years  after  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  lahored  four  years ;  alter  which  he  removed  to  Hagerstown,  Marylaod.  Here 
he  labored  till  Jane,  1871,  when  he  wai  elected  principal  of  Hart  wick  Seminary,  in 
New  York.  After  one  year's  labor  in  this  office  he  resigned  it,  and  was  elected  pro^ 
feasor  of  theologv  in  the  seminary,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  <^  his  death. 

Aa  a  minister  Mr.  Titos  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  possessed  of  talent  of  no 
common  order.  As  a  writer  he  was  favorably  known.  His  contributions  to  the  Luther- 
an Observer  have  been  widely  read.  He  has  given  to  the  church  two  important  evi- 
dences of  his  naefblness  in  the  *' explanatory  question  books"  for  Sunday-schools,  the 
second  volume  of  which  issued  fhmi  the  press  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  that  of  an  instructor,  Mr.  Titus  showed  peculiar 
fitness. 

REV.  HENDRICK  MIETCALF. 

Hendrick  Metcalf  was  bom  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  November  23, 1805,  so  that 
he  was  not  quite  sixty-seven  years  oi  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  tne  eve  of  All- 
Saint's,  1872.  By  birth  he  was  allied  to  a  race  of  the  intellectuid  giants  of  the  Old 
Granite  State,  not  the  least  of  whom,  among  his  kinsmen,  is  the  honorable  and  vener- 
able Theron  Metcalf,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  retired  judges^  by  reason  of  his  advanc^ed 
a^e,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Met^t  had  a  thoroij^  classic  edu- 
cation, ffiaduatinn^  with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  18^  and  immedi- 
ately devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  education,  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  at 
first  in  Buffibk)  and  then  in  Rochester.  On  December  12, 1831,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
order  of  deacons  and  on  Au^st  15, 1832,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  by  Bishop  B.  T.  Onder- 
donk,  in  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church.  From  that  time  forth  he  became  most  em- 
phatically a  missionary,  at  first  officiating  in  Wayne  and  Monroe  Counties,  where  he  is 
still  remembered  as  *'  the  good  man  f  then  for  eight  years  the  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Le  Boy ;  then  sent  to  other  places,  mainly  to  compose  differences,  disagreements, 
and  dissensions ;  and  then,  at  last,  called  back  to  his  ola  profession  of  teaching  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Hobart  College  in  1850.  How 
well  and  how  fiiitbfolly  he  dischar^d  the  duties  of  this  office  the  recorded  testimony 
of  the  trustees  and  faculty  bears  witness.  In  all  that  time  he  was  occupied  in  the 
grreat  interests  of  the  college  and  the  church  and  identified  with  them  in  some  respon- 
sible office,  alwavs  thought  of,  consulted,  and  especially  relied  upon  for  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel,  the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  self-sacrificing  independency  of  his  advice 
and  action. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  that  broad  and  careless  view  of  principles  in  church  or  state 
who  could  look  upon  all  opinions  with  equal  £ftvor.  Far  from  it.  He  held  very  decided 
and  clearly-defined  opinions  upon  all  important  questions  and  possessed  the  utmost 
fearlessness  in  declanng  them  on  all  proper  occasions.  And  still  he  was  as  far  as  pos* 
aible  from  opinionativeness  or  uncharitableness  towards  other  persons  and  their  opin- 
ions. He  knew  too  well  the  effect  of  education  and  partisanship  upon  common  minds 
to  feel  any  surprise  at  meeting  erroneous  opinions  upon  all  subjects  wherever  he  went; 
and  he  was  content  not  to  be  wiser  than  the  Master,  but  to  let  truth  and  error-^the 
tares  and  the  wheat — grow  together  till  the  end  of  the  world.  And  he  entertained  no 
suspicion  that  he  had  received  any  commission  to  sift  or  separate  them.  He  was  con- 
tent to  do  his  own  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him. 

OTHER  EDUCATORS. 

Many  other  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education  hive  fallen  during  the  past  year 
whose  names  should  be  recorded  here,  but  of  whose  life  and  labors  there  is  not  space 
for  even  so  brief  a  notice  as  the  foregoing.  Among  these  are  Harvey  Prindle  Peet, 
LL.  D.,  who  was  for  forty  years  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruetioa 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  died  at  the  institution  January  1, 1873,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  in  the  line  of  teaching,  to  which  he  was 
devoted,  stood  among  the  first  of  the  educators  of  this  country,  if  not  of  any  country  in 
the  worUL  Bev.  Josnua  Leavitt,  wbo  has  been  more  generally  known  as  a  clergyman, 
journalist,  and  reformer  than  as  a  teacher,  although  after  his  graduation  at  Yale,  and 
before  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  for  five  years  a  successful  teacher,  and  during  his 
life  was  author  of  some  of  the  best  reading-books  for  schools  ever  published,  dim  in 
New  York  City,  JanuarylG,  1873,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  same  day 
died,  at  Ithaca,  Prof.  William  Charles  Cleveland,  C.  £.,  of  Cornell  University,  an  ac- 
complished scientist,  who  had  been  connected  with  tbe  university  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Miss  Caroline  Chesebro,  who  was  more  widely  known  as  an  author  and  maga- 
zine-writer than  as  a  teacher,  although  she  had  been  for  eight  years  previous  to  her 
death  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  beloved  teachers  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  died  at  Piermont,  February  16, 1873,  at  the  age  of  about  45  years.  Mrs. 
Ophelia  M.  Livingston,  wbo  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  seminary  for 
young  ladies  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  3,  1873,  at  the  age  of  65 
years.    Mr.  Samuel  C.  BarneM.  wbo  died  iu  Brooklyn,  February  18,  1873,  at  tne  age 
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of  60  years,  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  an  efficient  actor  in  all  measures  iior 
their  improvement.  Samuel  Adams  Lyons  Law  Post,  who  commenced  teaching  at  tli« 
early  age  of  14,  and  after  his  graduation  at  Yale  College  resumed  the  profession  and 
continued  in  its  successful  practice  fifteen  years^r  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
died  at  Ellen  ville,  New  York,  aged  44  years.  William  W.  Clark,  A.  M.,  professor  o^ 
physical  sciences  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Albany,  from  1845  to  1849,  and  after- 
ward enaged  in  the  geologic  survey  of  the  State,  died  at  Rochester,  August  10, 1^3^ 
aged  49.  Rev.  Samuel  Roosevelt  Johnson,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  professor  of  systema- 
tic theology  in  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  located  Lo. 
New  York,  died  August  13,  1873,  at  Amenia,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  78. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Hon.  Abram  W.  Weaver,  Siau-tuperintendent  of  piAlic  instruction,  Albany 

SCHOOL-COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Albany  .... 

Allegany... 
Broome .... 

Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 

Chautauqua 
Chemung ... 
Chenango.. 

Clinton 

Columbia ... 

Cortland  ... 
Delaware  .., 
Dutcheii..., 

Erie 

Essex 

FrankUn  ... 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene  .... 

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer  ... 

Jefferson  ... 

Kings. 

Lewis 

Livingston . . 
Madison 


Name  and  district 


John  F.  Shaffr.  first 

Zebediah  A.  Dyer,  second 

Thomas  Helme,  third 

John  O.  Cole,  (city*HUperintendent) 

Murray  Hubbard,  (president  board  of  education) 

Prank  8.  Smith,  first 

Walter  D.  Renwick,  second 

Hiram  Bamum,  fir^t 

George  Jackson,  second 

O.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  educaMon).. 

Newton  C.  McKoon,  first 

Henry  M.  Seymour,  second 

Hulbert  Daratt,  first 

Charles  n  Greenfield,  second 

Lauren  M.  Townsend,  third.. 

B.  B.  Snow,  (secretary  board  of  education) 

Henry  Q.  Ames,  first 

Lucius  M.  Robertson,  second 

Jonas  Sayre  Van  Duzer 

E.  B.  Yeoumans.  (secretary  board  of  education). . 

Matthew  B.  Ludlngtou.  first 

David  Q.  Barber,  second 

William  B.  Dodge,  firHt 

Roberts.  McCullough,  second 

John  Strever,  first 

Hiram  Wlnslow,  second 

Cyrus  Macey,  (city -superintendent) 

George  W.  MUler,  first 

RufusT.  Peck,  second » 

George  D.  Ostrom,  first 

Amasu  J.  Shaver,  second 

Derrick  Brown,  first 

Edgar  A.  Briggs.  second,  (box  883) 

R.  Brittaln,  (cierk  board  of  education) 

Charles  A.  Youug,  first 

George  Abbott,  second 

RusselJ.  Vanghan,  third 

J.  A.  Lamed,  (city-superintendent) 

William  H.  McLenatban.  first 

Thomas  G.  Shaw  second 

Sidney  P.Bates,  first 

William  Glllis,  second 

JohnM.  Dougall 

Richard  L.  Selden 

Samuel  S.  Mulford,  first 

Robert  Halsteud,  second 

Isaac  H.  Brownell 

John  D.  Champion,  first 

William  W.  Bass,  second 

Willard  C.  Porter,  first 

Henry  Purceil,  second 

George  H.  S trough,  third 

D.  G.  Grifllo.  (citv-superintendent) 

C.  Warren  Hamilton,  first 

Thomas  W.  Field,  (city-superintendent) 

William  D.  Lewis,  first 

Charles  A.  Chickerlng,  second 

John  W.Byam,  first 

Robert  W.  Green,  second 

Joseph  E.  Morgan,  first 

Paul  S.  Maine,  second 
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Post-offiee. 


Cedar  HUL 

East  Berne. 

McKewnvllle. 

Albany. 

O>hoe8. 

Angelica. 

Friendship. 

Osborne  Hollo'sr. 

Binghamton. 

Blnghamton. 

EUicottville. 

Salamanca. 

Cuto. 

NUes. 

Moravia. 

Aubuis. 

Sherman. 

Frewsburg. 

Horseheadis, 

Elmlra. 

North  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Schuyler  Falls. 

Chazy. 

Clermont. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathoo. 

Solon. 

Franklin. 

Meredith. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Ponghkeepsie. 

Tonawauda. 

Hambui^. 

Springville. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

OlmsteadviUe. 

Malone. 

Fort  Covington. 

JohnstowxL 

LeRoy.  ^ 

Tannenville. 

Greenville. 

Northville  P.^. 

Little  Falls. 

Jordan  ville. 

Adams  Center. 

Watertown. 

Lafargevllle. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklyn. 

Constablevilla. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Statkw. 

DansvlUe. 

EarivUle. 

PerryrlUa. 

Google 
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Coontjr. 


Name  and  district 


Poit  •office. 


Monroe 

MoDtfroinery 
KewYork... 


IHagara. 
Oneida  . 


Onondaga . . . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleani 

Oiiwego 

Oliego 

Patnam 

Qneeni 

Bennelaer  ... 

Rkbmond . . . . 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

8chenectadjr 

Schoharie  ..., 

Schnjler ..... 

Seneca 

Steoben 

Saffolk 

Salliran 

Tioga 

Tompklna.... 

Clrter 

Warren , 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

We«tche«ter.. 

Wjomlnf .... 
Yatef 


Edwin  A.  McMath.  first.  (158  Powers'  Block).. 

George  W.Sime,  second 

8.  A.  Ellis,  (city -superintendent) 

George  P.  Cox.   

Henry  Kiddle,  (city-superintendent) 

T.  F.  Harrison,  assiotant  city-superintendent... 
N.  A.  Calkcns,  assistant  city-superintendent. . . . 

J.  H.  Fanning,  assistant  city -superintendent 

John  Jasper,  jr.,  assistant  city-superintendent. . 
Arthur  McMullin.  assistant  city-superintendent 
William  Jones,  assiHtant  city-superintendent... 

William  Gritman,  first 

Esek  Aldrich,  second 

James  Ferguson,  (city-superintendent) 

JohnR.Pugh,  first 

Charles  T.  Burnley,  second 

Henry  8.  Ninde,  third 

Horace  O.  Farley,  fourth 

A.  McMillan,  (city-superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence,  first 

James  W.  Hooper,  second 

Parker  8.  Carr,  third 

E.  Smith,  (city-superintendent) 

HylandC.  Kirk,  first 

Robert  B.  Simmons,  second 

George  K.  Smith,  first 

Asa  Morehouse,  second 

R  V.K.  Montfort,  (city-superintendent) 

William  W.  Phipps 

Isaac  W.  Marsh,  first 

William  B.  Howard,  second 

John  W.  Ladd,  third 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city-«uperintendent) 

Nahum  T.Brown,  first 

Warren  L.Baker,  second 

John  H.  Spencer 

Eugene  M.Lincoln,  first 

Garret  J.  Garretson,  second 

Alanson  Palmer,  (city -superintendent) 

Amos  H.  Allen,  firat 

George  W.  Hidley,  second 

David  Beattle,  (city  superintendent; 

James  Brownlee 

Spencer  Wood 

Daniel  S.G'.fBn.  first 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  second 

Barney  Whitney,  third 

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city-superintendent) 

Neil  Gilmour,  first 

Oscar  F.  8tiles,  second 

David  Elder 

8.  B.  Howe,  (city -superintendent) 

John  S.  Mayhan,  first 

John  Van  Schaick.  second 

Charles  T.  Andrews 

Henry  V.  L.  Jones 

Zenas  L.  Parker,  first 

Reuben  H.  Williams,  second 

William  P.  Todd,  third 

Horace  H.Benjamin,  first 

S.Orlando  Lee,  second 

Charles  Bamum, first 

Isaac  Jelllff.  second 

Lemuel  D.  Vose 

OrviUe  8.  Ensign,  first 

RoberlG.H.  Speed,  second* 

Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  first 

Ralph  Le  Pevre,  second 

Harrison  R  Winter,  third 

Daniel  B.  Kei  chum 

EzraH.  Snyder,  first 

Edward  G.  Whittemore,  second 

Joseph  H.  L.  Roe,  first 

Felix  J.  Griff«)n,  second 

Joseph  H.  Palmer,  first 

Casper  O.  Brower,  second 

Joseph  Barrett,  third 

Edwin  aSmith,  first 

Edson  J.  Quigley,  second 

Bradford  a  Wixom 


Rochester. 

Brockport. 

Rochester. 

Amsterdam. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York, 

Lockport 

Johnson's  Creek. 

Lockport 

UUca. 

Clinton. 

Rome. 

Prospect 

UUca. 

Plank  Road. 

Geddes. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

AUen's  HilL 

Monroe. 

New  Hampton. 

Newbnrg. 

Albion. 

Bowen's  Comera, 

Fulton. 

Mexico. 

Oswego. 

East  Worcester. 

Portlandville. 

Farmer's  MilL 

Glen  Cove. 

Newtown. 

Long  Island  City. 

Petersburg. 

WynantskUL 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Clarkstown. 

Heuvelton. 

Co)Um. 

LawrenceviU. 

Ogdensburg. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Van  Vechten. 

Schenectady. 

Gilboa 

CobbleskiU. 

Watkins. 

Ovid. 

Bath. 

WoodhuU. 

Canisteo. 

Riverhead. 

Huntington. 

Monticello. 

Liberty. 

Owego. 


Caroline. 

Kingston. 

New  Palta. 

Phosnicia. 

Glen's  Falls. 

Argyle. 

Adiunsville. 

Wolcott 

Marion. 

Yonkers. 

Tarrytown. 

Katonah. 

Dale. 

GaineavlUe. 

Italy  HoUow. 


*  For  term  commenced  January  1,  1873. 
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NORTH  CABOLINA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mclrer,  SUte^nperlntendent  of  pnbUo  inttraction.  for  the  rear  ended  J-amm 

30, 187aj 

FINAKCIAL  8TATBMSNT. 

Condition  of  the  educational  fund. 

Balance  of  fhnd  October  1. 1872 $61,270  56 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1873 41,706  01^ 

Total 102,975  57^- 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1873 83, 0O7  16 

Balance  October  ly  1873 19,968  3»J^ 

Amount  of  permanent  fund  October  1, 1873 3,821  54^ 

Amount  of  distributive  fund  October  1,1873  ..,.. 16,146  85 

Total 19,968  39^ 

Beoeipt$, 

From  the  State-treasurer $63,301  32 

Capitation-tax,  1872 137,103  32 

Property-tax,  1872 75,295  89 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1872 133,130  14 

408,830  07 

Disfmrsements, 

To  teachers  of  schools  for  white  children 112, 175  36 

To  teachers  of  schools  for  colored  children 45,954  19 

For  building  and  repairing  school-houses , . . . .      25, 100  00 

Toexaminers 1,620  00 

To  county-treasurers 6,925  52 

191,675  07 

Balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  county-treasurers  June  30, 1873  .    217, 155  60 

SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

The  school-i^e  is  from  6  to  21  years. 
Number  of  white  children  of  school-age^males,  120,455 ;  females,  113,296         233, 751 
Number  of  colored  children  of  school-age — males,  59,260 ;  females,  55,592         114, 852 

Total  scholastic  population 348,603 

ATTENDANOB. 

Number  of  white  children  enrolled  in  school — ^males,  56,316 ;  females^  49,993         106, 309 
Number  of  colored  children  enrolled  in  school — males,  20,578 ;  females, 
19,850 40,428 

Grand  total  of  enrollment 146,737 

Estimated  daily  ayerage,  white  children 70,872 

Estimated  daily  ayerage,  colored  children 26,968 

Total  daily  ayerage , 97,830 

SCHOOLS. 

Estimated  number  of  public  schools  for  white  children 2, 565 

Estimated  number  of  public  schools  for  colored  children 746 

Ayerage  length  of  school-term,  weeks 10 
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TEACHERS. 


Tlie  estimated  number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  during 
tlie  past  year  is : 

liVlute  teachers , 2,160 

Colored  teachers 630 


Total. 


Borne  of  the  abore  statements  can  be  taken  onlr  as  approximations.  Only  sixtv- 
eig^t  counties  have  reported  the  number  of  schools  and  only  sixty-three  have  made 
retims  of  the  number  attending  school.  The  estimates  made  for  the  remaining  coun- 
ties are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  schools  and  the  enrollment  are 
in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  counties  repeating. 

Fonns  were  ffiven  for  reporting  the  average  attendance ;  but  this  was  so  rarely  done 
that  no  r^iable  estimate  can  be  made.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  average 
attendance  has  been  reported,  it  appears  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  registered 
nnmber. 

SCHOOL-FUKBS. 

The  law  ^propriates  annually  7&  per  cent,  of  the  entire  State-  and  coonty-capi- 
totion-taxes,  a  property-tax  of  ^  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  all  proper- 
ty and  credits  in  the  State,  all  taxes  on  auctioneers  and  lieenses  to  retail  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  income  arising  firom  the  permanent  school-fund  for  the  support  and 
maintenanoe  of  free  public  soIm^Is.  The  amount  which  will  be  realized  from  all  these 
sooroea  will  make  an  average  of  about  70  cents  for  each  child  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  affes  of  6  and  21  years,  and  will,  therefore,  be  insnffieient  to  maintain  a 
pnblic  school  in  each  district,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  The  qaestion  of  levying  an  additional  school-tax  must  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  each  county.  If  voted  against  in  any  county,  the  only  school-fund  in  such 
county  will  be  that  wnich  the  law  has  absolutely  appropriated,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  school-money  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  children  of  each  race  separately. 

This  apportionment  cannot  be  made,  and  the  schools  cannot  properly  b^in  under 
the  present  law  until  the  districts  are  laid  off  and  the  census  is  taken. 

RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE-BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  state-board  of  education,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1873,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  : 

Form  of  •c^ooZ-di«trict9.— The  school-districts  shall  be  laid  off  as  nearly  square  in 
form  as  the  situation  of  the  several  localities  will  permit.  Natural  boundaries,  as 
streams,  swamps,  &c.,  shall  be  adopted  as  the  boundaries  of  school-districts.  The 
convenience  of  each  neighborhood  must  be  consulted. 

Area  of  achool-di9Urict8,—Etifsh  school-distrtot  shall  contain  an  area  equal  to  from  four 
to  seven  miles  square  and  the  school-house  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  school- 
poaulation  as  practicable. 

It  is  considered  better  that  the  districts  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  so  that 
a  few  good  public  schools  may  be  estabUsbed  and  maintained.  If  the  districts  are 
small,  the  schools  will  be  so  numerous  that  none  of  them  can  be  supported  properly. 

Vitiri^truatees, — Three  trustees  are  to  be  elected  for  each  district,  the  white  elect- 
ofs  to  elect  trustees  for  the  school  for  white  children  and  the  colored  electors  to  elect 
trustees  for  the  school  for  colored  children. 

leachert^  waaes, — ^I'eachers'  wages  are  fixed  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  75  cents  a 
month  for  each  pupil  of  a  third-grade-school,  nor  more  than  $1  a  month  for  each  pupil 
of  a  second-graae-school,  nor  more  than  $1.25  a  month  for  each  pupil  of  a  first-graae- 
acbool,  counting  the  number  of  pupils,  in  eveiv  case,  by  their  average  attendance. 

The  object  ot  limiting  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  according  to  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  was  to  remedy  an  evil  which  had  became  common  and  which 
was  calculated  to  damage  the  svstem.  In  many  instances  schools  were  taught  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  very  few,  often  not  more  than  four  or  five,  children  could 
attend.  The  teacher  would  continue  with  empty  benches  till  his  time  was  out  and 
then  receive  all  the  money  due  the  district,  without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  rule  was  intended  to  remedy 
this  evil  and  to  bring  the  pnblic  school  into  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  district. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-SYSTEM  AND  AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED. 

Safficient  provision  is  not  made  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  However  excellent  a 
law  may  be  in  theory,  if  it  is  not  executed  it  is  worthless  in  practice.  The  failures  in 
the  execution  of  the  law  are : 

(1)  The  poll-taxes,  which  constitute  the  principal  school-fund,  are  not  properly  coU 
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lected.  If  eTery  man  who  is  liable  to  pay  saoh  taxee  sbonld  pay  them  the  Bchool-fniids 
-would  be  very  considerably  increased  and  a  very  serious  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  school-system  would  be  removed. 

(2)  The  school-money  is  not  promptly  paid  over  to  tbe  county-treasurers.  Many  of 
the  sheriffs  retain  it  for  seveial  months  after  it  is  collected  and  in  a  few  instanoes 
it  has  been  retained  more  than  a  year.  The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  tiie 
6chool-money  shall  be  paid  to  the  county-treasurers  at  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

(3)  There  are  no  county-superintendents  of  public  schools.  The  oonnty-comiiiiBsion- 
ers  are  charged  with  "  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  schools  in  their  respect- 
ive counties/'  but  their  duties  are  confined  to  their  office:  there  is  no  going  oat  iDto  the 
districts,  no  visitation  of  schools.  If  the  law  should  provide  for  the  appointment  in 
each  county  of  a  county-superintendent  of  public  schools,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
establishing  schools  and  executing  the  school-law  in  the  county,  it  would  give  vitahty 
to  the  system  and  establish  and  build  up  the  schools. 

(4)  The  school-committees  are  charged  with  many  and  important  duties,  bat  receive 
DO  compensation  for  performing  them,  nor  is  any  penalty  imposed  by  law  for  their 
non-penormance. 

(5)  The  school-districts  should  be  laid  off  not  less  than  four  miles  square,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  district  should  have  the  right,  by  a  majority-vote,  to  tax  theniselveB  to 
support  a  free  public  school  in  the  district  for  such  a  portion  of  each  year  as  they  may 
desire.  Just  at  this  point  the  pnblic-school-system  of  the  .State  has  always  been  a 
failure.  That  essential  element  of  the  American  school-system,  the  right  of  local  tax- 
ation, has  never  been  incorporated  into  the  school-law. 

This  was  the  defect  of  the  system  of  1840~'41.  It  provided  an  annual  school-fand  of 
about  $1  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  but  gave  no  right  to  sap- 
plement  this  fund  by  local  taxation.  One  dollar  a  year  for  each  child  of  school-age 
was  too  much  to  be  wasted  and  too  little  to  do  much  good.  It  did  just  enough  to  be 
in  the  way  of  good  private  schools,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  consequence  was  that,  after  the  system  had  been  in  operation  about  twenty  years, 
tbe  census  of  1860  placed  North  Carolina  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  school- law  of  1868-^69,  gave  the  right  of  local  taxation  to  the  townships.  But 
there  are  from  four  to  twelve  school-districts  in  each  township.  One  district  might 
vote  for  a  sufficient  tax  to  maintain  a  school  ten  months  in  the  year  and  the  other 
districts  would  vote  against  it.  By  the  State-constitution  the  tax  could  be  collected 
only  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  under  the  law  of  1868-^69  the  townships  generally 
voted  against  it. 

The  act  of  1872  offered  the  apportionment  of  the  school-fund  as  a  premium  to  such 
school-districts  as  would,  by  voluntary  contributions,  supplement  it,  so  that  a  pablic 
school  might  be  maintained.    But  no  right  of  local  taxation  was  given  to  the  districts. 

If  provision  should  be  made  for  properly  collecting  the  taxes  levied  by  the  law  of 
187.3,  tbe  annual  school-fund  provided  by  law  would  be  larger  than  at  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  State.  But  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  is  also 
much  larger  than  formerly.  And  the  present  law,  like  all  its  predecessors,  gives  no 
right  of  local  taxation.  It  authorizes  the  county-commissioners  to  levy  an  additional 
school -tax  in  the  county  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  at  an  election  to  be  held  for 
tbe  purpose.  The  counties  have  voted  against  the  additional  school-tax  so  gener- 
ally that  there  is  little  expectation  that  an  additional  school-fund  will  be  thus  provided. 

There  may  be  in  every  county  in  the  State  from  one  to  twenty  school-districts  in 
which  the  people  would  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  maintain  a  free  public  school 
eight  or  ten  months  every  year.  They  should  have  the  right  to  do<so  by  a  minority- 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  district.  If  the  people  are  allow<^  this  right,  public  schools 
will  be  establisned  all  over  the  State.  One  well-regulated  public  free  school  in  a  county 
would  produce  others.  The  true  value  and  economy  of  the  public-school-svstem  wonld 
be  seen,  felt,  and  believed,  as  they  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  under  a  system 
which  authorizes  no  local  tax. 

(6)  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  the  prices  which  may  be 
paid  to  teachers  out  of  the  public-school-fnnds.  The  price  of  teaching,  like  that  of 
other  labor,  should  be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Each  district  should  be 
at  liberty  to  pay  its  teachers  such  price  as  his  services  may  be  worth. 

(7)  Many  districts  are  without  school-houses,  and,  as  there  cannot  be  a  school  with- 
out a  house,  it  is  believed  that  districts  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  their  appor- 
tionment of  the  school-money  in  building  a  suitable  school-house. 

If  the  districts  were  properly  laid  off,  the  school-houses  properly  located  and  built, 
and  the  people  of  each  district  had  the  right  to  tax  themselves  and  elect  the  officers 
to  manage  the  school,  it  is  believed  that  most  of  tbe  districts  in  the  State  wonld  main- 
tain a  free  public  school  from  four  to  ten  months  every  year. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  to  authorize 
the  residents  of  every  town  or  city  of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  by  the 
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TOte  ot  a  mojority,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  corporation  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
acbool-fnnd  provided  by  law,  so  that  a  graded  school  may  be  maintained  ten  months 
every  year.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  will  enable  many  towns  and  cities  in 
the  State  to  realize  and  to  exhibit  the  true  value  and  economy  of  public  education. 

teachers'  certificatrs. 

Examiners  are  cautioned  against  yielding  to  the  idea  that,  if  competent  teachers 
cannot  be  found,  certificates  must  be  eiven  to  those  who  are  not  competent.  This  is 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  public  schoms.  The  law  makes  it  a  duty  to  give  *'  certificates 
to  all  applicants  of  sufficient  moral  and  mental  qualifications/'  and  to  no  others.  If 
the  standard  is  made  high,  apiSlicants  will  come  up  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  advised  that  a  teachers  certificate  shall  hereafter  indicate  with  certainty :  (I) 
that  the  holder  is  of  good  moral  character ;  (2^  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  branches 
of  study  named  in  his  certificate;  and  (3)  tnat  he  knows  how  to  teach  and  how  to 
govern  a  school  and  how  to  make  and  keep  a  school-register. 

Every  applicant  for  a  third-grade-certificate  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  sounds  of  the  marked  letters  and  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Applicants  for  second-grade-certificates  should,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  exam- 
ined in  English  g^mmar,  political  and  physical  geography,  map-drawing,  English 
composition,  and  history. 

First-grade-certificates  should  require,  in  addition  to  the  branches  named  for  the 
lower  grades,  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  book-keeping,  the  rudiments  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy. 

It  is  believed  that,  if  examiners  will  adopt  the  standard  which  the  law  requires  and 
give  certificates  only  to  competent  teachers,  their  action  in  this  respect  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  public  and  secure  confidence  in  the  public  schools. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent,  after  quoting  fix)m  various  distinguished  authorities  upon  this 
subject,  says :  "  The  voluntary  system  is  certi>inly  preferable  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose.  But  as  the  law  intervenes  to  protect  the  life  of  the  child,  it 
may  also  protect  the  child's  right  to  be  educated.  If  the  State  is  justifiable  in  pro- 
viding, at  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  children  for  its  own  protection,  it  is  also 
justifiable  in  protecting  the  rights  of  children  to  be  educated  for  its  own  protection." 

PEABODY  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

North  Carolina  has  received  aid,  during  the  year,  from  the  Peabody  fund,  as  follows : 
Wilmington,  $1,000 ;  Washington,  $600 ;  Hayesville  and  Catawba  Yale,  $450  each  ; 
Warrenton,  $400 ;  twelve  other  schools,  $300  each ;  two,  $200  each ;  and  $250  for  the 
support  of  four  teachers'  institutes— amounting,  in  all,  to  $7,150.  The  additional 
amount  of  $4,500,  promised  to  fourteen  schools,  has  not  yet  been  given,  the  schools 
having  not  yet  reported  in  compliance  with  the  rules  for  distribution.  Since  July  I, 
1873,  amounts  varying  from  $300  to  $600  have  been  promised  to  thirteen  schools,  upon 
condition  that  all  the  rules  for  distribution  be  complied  with.  Three  of  the  schools 
assisted  by  the  fund  were  for  the  education  of  colored  children. 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  State  Educational  Association,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  publication  of  an  educational  monthly  of  forty-eight 
pagee,  to  be  called  The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  intended  to  pub- 
lish the  first  number  of  the  journal  about  the  1st  of  November ;  but  the  expense  of 
publication  was  to  be  met  mainly  by  the  subscriptions,  and  the  names  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  had  not  been  received  to  justify  the  undertaking.  If  the  gen> 
eral  assembly  will  authorize  the  State-superintendent  to  supply  the  proposed  journal 
to  the  several  townships,  the  difficultv  in  the  way  of  its  publication  will  be  overcome ; 
and  as  the  journal  will  publish  the  school-laws,  the  expense  of  publishing  them  in  cir- 
culars for  the  use  of  school-officers  will  be  entirely  avoided. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  STATE. 

"  The  condition  both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  education  generally  in  the  State,''  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  1873,  "  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. There  is  an  alarming  indifference  on  the  subject  among  the  common  people 
and  a  want  of  union  and  hearty  co-operation  amOng  public  men.  The  school-law, 
though  it  may  be  the  best  that  the  friends  of  education  could  obtain  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  Nowhere  has  it  been  more  clearly  demon- 
stratea  that  half-measures  in  establishing  and  supporting  public  schools  cannot  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.  The  good  and  the  bad  features  of  the  amended  school-law 
will  appear  from  the  following  statements,  taken  from  a  circular  of  the  State-superin- 
tendent addressed  to  the  county-commissioners  February  27, 1673 : 
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**  *  Public  schools  are  to  be  maintained  four  months  every  year  in  every  school-district 
in  each  county  of  the  State  in  which  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  to  levy  the  addi- 
tional school-tax  necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county-commissioii- 
ers  of  every  county  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  sufficient  school-fund  on  hand  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  whether  or  not  the  additional 
school-tax  shall  be  levied.  In  every  county  in  which  a  minority  of  the  votes  given 
shall  be  for  school-taxes,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  county-oommiasioDera  to  levy  a 
sufficient  tax  to  maintain  a  public  school  at  least  four  months  in  every  sohool-diatoict 
in  the  county  for  each  race  and  pay  half  the  cost  of  building,  n^iring,  and  famiah- 
ing  school-houses  and  the  whole  cost  of  purchasing  school-house-sites.' 

**  If  the  county-commissioners  and  school-committee»  in  the  several  ooontiee  oould 
be  induced  to  consider  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  the  rising  generation  and  the  vast 
importance  of  public  education  to  the  material  interests  ancTsafety  of  North  Carolina, 
they  would  exert  an  influence  in  their  several  counties  which  would  permaiMwifly 
establish  public  schools." 

The  a^ent  of  the  Peabody  fund  further  remarks : 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  districts  there  will  be  no 
schools  at  all,  on  account  of  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  pacing  sohool-tazes«  One  of 
two  things  will  be  necessary :  either  systematic  and  energetic  efforts  must  be  nuide  to 
enlighten  the  people,  so  that  they  shall  demand  a  good  school-law,  as  in  TeoDeasee, 
or  the  legislature  must,  in  advance  of  the  people,  establish  a  system  which  shall  com- 
mand respect  and  win  its  way  to  favor,  as  in  Virginia.  Two  public  meetings  reoeatly 
held  in  Raleigh  in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  education  indicate  that  a  mare 
auspicious  time  may  be  approaching. 

DIFFICULTISS. 

In  Wilmington,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  county-board  of  education  and  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  free  schools  have  been  made  city  free  schools,  and  a  school-com- 
mittee of  five  and  a  superintendent  appointed.  There  is  an  increasing  average  attend- 
ance, amounting  now  to  about  1,000.  The  city-authorities,  being  requested  and  desir- 
ing to  levy  a  tax  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  State-  and  county-tax  for  schools,  were 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  a  law  of  the  State  making  such  levy  of  taxes  illegal.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  Kaleigh,  which  applied  to  the  genend  assembly  at  its  last 
session  for  authority  to  raise  rooneyibr  free  schools  by  popmar  vote,  and  the  application 
failed  because  that  body  considered  such  authority  unsafe. 

LEGISLATTYB  ACTION  INVOKKD  BY  CITIZENS  OF  RALEIGH. 

In  the  senate  of  North  Carolina,  December  13, 1873,  the  bill  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  of  more  tham  2,000  inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain  fr«e  public  schools  came 
up  as  the  special  order  at  12  o'clock.  The  bill  provides  that  the  mayor  and  council  of 
each  city  or  the  commissioners  of  each  city  or  town  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
may,  at  anytime  of  their  own  motion,  and  shall  at  the  written  request  of  any  twenty 
voters  in  the  city  or  town,  submit  the  question  to  the  electors  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  or  town  whether  or  not  free  public  schools  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  within  the  city  or  town  by  a  tax  upon  the  property,  credits,  and  polls 
within  the  corporate  limits  thereof.  It  provides,  further,  the  manner  of  holding  the 
elections  and  the  levying  of  the  tax,  &c. 

The  following  letter  was  read  during  the  debate : 

'^  Raleigh,  December  11, 1873. 

"  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  to  consider  the  subject  of  public  schools 
in  the  city,  Hon.  William  H.  Battle  presiding  and  General  John  C.Xk>rman  acting  as 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson,  Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  and  Hon.  Wesley  Whita- 
ker,  together  with  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  application 
to  the  general  assembly  for  such  legislation  as  wtU  enable  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  inaug- 
urate and  support  by  taxation  an  efficient  system  of  public  graded  schools,  equal,  if 
possible,  to  the  best  in  the  land. 

"  The  meeting  very  fairly  represented  the  intelligence  and  the  tax-paying  power  of 
our  citizens.  After  a  fbll  discussion  and  with  inconsiderable  opposition,  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached:  ,,*,.,,         ..^        ^.^x^x.. 

<<  (1)  That  it  is  vain  to  expect  schools  of  high  character  to  be  sostamed  out  oi  toe 
meager  school-fund,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  frind  will  be  soon  greatly  increased. 

<^  (2)  That  efforts  to  supplement  this  fund  by  voluntary  oontributtons  will  be  spas- 
modic, uncertain,  and  unreliable. 

**  (3)  That  the  only  mode  of  insuring  success  is  to  raise  a  definite  and  liberal  sum 
annually  by  taxation  on  all  the  taxable  subjects  of  the  city. 

"  (4)  That  such  action  will  make  the  capital  a  shining  example,  which  wiU  be  copied 
by  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State^  will  lead  to  influx  of  population  desiring  to  receive 
educational  advantages,  will  thus  increase  the  wealth  of  the  city  so  &r  as  to  over- 
balance the  burdens  of  the  requisite  taxation,  will  dispel  ignorance  and  diminiah  orime, 
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will  promote  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  usefulness,  not  alone  of  the  rising  generation, 
but  of  the  people  generally. 

"  The  comnuttee  are  painfullv  conscious  of  the  bad  state  of  education  in  our  midst. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  growing  up  in  mental  darkness.  Many  are 
leamine  nothing  but  how  to  do  evil.  The  strict  discipline  of  graded  schools  is  needed 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  parents  to  secure  habits  of  obedience  and  right  course  of 
intelleotual  and  moral  training. 

"  The  committee  therefore  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  general  assembly 
will  see  fit  to  enact  into  a  law  the  bill  authorizing  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools,  or,  at  least,  will  grant  such 
authority  to  the  ojty  of  Raleigh. 

"  With  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

"KEMP  P.  BATTLE, 

**  Chairman  of  Committee, 
**  Hon.  John  W.  Conxinoham, 

"  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education," 

Wliat  action  was  taken  on  the  above  does  not  appear  at  the  time  this  report  goes  to 
press,  but  the  movement  is  important. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  has  been  received  from  twenty-one  high-schools  and  academies,  having 
an  attendance  of  1,348  pupils^boys  912,  girls  436— with  51  instructors.  Of  the  pupils, 
425  were  pursuing  classic  studies  and  104  the  modem  languages.  In  seven  of  these 
schools  music  anddrawing  are  taught.  Fifteen  are  sustained  by  religious  denominations, 
while  seven  are  unsectanan.  Only  one— the  New  Berne  Academy— offers  free  tuition. 
Eight  are  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  boys  and  one  is  for  girls,  while  the  remain- 
ing twelve  are  for  the  education  of  both  sexes. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  instruction  given  in  them,  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  in  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  EUendale  Teachers'  Institute  at  Ellendale  Springs  and  the  Williston  Academy 
and  Normal  School  at  Wilmington  are  the  only  schools  reported  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  The  first  is  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund,  the  last  is  supported  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  During  the  past  year  98  pupils— 45  gentlemen 
and  53  ladies — received  instniction  in  these  two  schools. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  at  present  in  operation  are  &ve  colleges 
proper,  four  of  which  are  for  the  exclusive  education  of  young  men,  while  one  is  open 
to  Doth  sexes ;  and  eleven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies, 
designated  variously  as  seminaries,  colleges,  schools,  and  academies.  Four  of  the  five 
colleges  mentioned  are  sustained  by  as  many  religious  denominations,  viz,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Methodist-Episcopal,  and  Baptist,  while  the  Rutherford  Male  and  Female 
College  claims  to  be  '*  nnsectarian  in  its  influence.'' 

Davidson  College,  at  Davidson  College  village,  had  28  graduates  last  commencement ; 
North  Carolina  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  5  graduates ;  Trinity  College,  Trinity,  14 
graduates ;  Wake  f'orest  College,  7  graduates ;  and  Rutherford  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege, at  Excelsior,  with  125  students  in  classic  studies — 42  ladies  and  83  gentlemen — 
5  graduates  during  the  year.  These  aggregate  406  students  in  collegiate  and  372  in 
preparatory  departments,  with  28  instructors  and  59  graduates  at  the  last  commence- 
ments. 

The  State  University,  organized  in  1795  and  suspended  in  1871^  is  still  suspended, 
though  reporting  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $150,000  and  libraries  containing 
21,700  volumes. 

A  specialty  of  Rutherford  is  that,  though  possessing  no  endowment,  the  college  in- 
structs all  indigent  orphans  and  all  ministers'  chfldreu,  of  whatever  religious  denomi- 
nation, free  of  charge  for  instruction,  the  number  of  free  pupils  during  the  past  year 
being  50,  the  previous  year  53,  and  since  the  first  commencement  of  the  college  578. 

Rush  University,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  colored  men  for  the 
ministry,  is  to  be  established  at  Fayetteville,  under  the  auspices  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  as  soon  as  the  needful  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Eleven  seminaries  and  colleges  for  youn^  ladies  report  a  total  of  101  professors  and 
instructors,  1,109  pupils,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory departments  of  study.  In  all  these  institutions  modem  languages  take  tne  place 
of  the  classic.  Music  and  painting  are  taught  in  all  except  one.  Nine  are  sustained 
by  religions  denominations,  while  two  are  reported  nnsectarian.  * 
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Statistical  summary  of  university  and  colleges. 


Names  of  anivenity  and  col- 
leges. 


Number  of 
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*  Suspended  since  1871. 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eleven  colleges,  seminaries,  and  institutes  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1^047 
stndents,  of  whom  229  were  in  preparatory  departments.  In  nve  only  is  the  coll^iate 
classification  eiven,  and  it  is  as  follows:  in  the  freshman -year,  142;  sophomore,  103; 
janior,  45 ;  and  senior,  33 ;  61  were  in  partial  or  special  courses  and  4  in  post-gradaate- 
studies.  There  were  101  professors  and  instructors,  of  whom  28  weie  gentlemen  and 
73  ladies.  Music — ^vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  and  French  are  tan^^ht 
in  all  these  institutions ;  in  all  but  two,  German ;  also  two  add  Italian  to  this,  and  one 
French.  Seven  have  chemio  laboratories ;  six  philosophic  cabinets ;  four  natural- 
history-museums  ;  two  have  an  astronomic  observatoiy  ;  and  one,  without  the  ob- 
servatory, has  a  telescope ;  three  have  art-galleries ;  eight  have  libraries,  the  largest  of 
which  numbers  3,500  volumes,  the  smallest  300. 

Statistical  summary  of  professional  schools. 
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SCHOOL  OP  THEOLOOT. 

Trinity  College  tbeologic  department. . . 

SCHOOL  or  LAW. 

Trinity  College  law-department 

SCHOOL  or  MlDICIIfE. 

College  of  PbysiclanB  and  Surgeons 

SCHOOL  or  SCIENCE. 

Agrlenltnral  and  Mechanical  College, 
(department  of  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity);  

3 
S 
5 

.... 

17 
S5 
t 

1,000 

* 

$150,000 

*  Property  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  aniversity. 


t  Not  yet  In  operation. 


I  Suspended. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


In  April,  1873,  the  State-board  of  education  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  the  friends 
of  edui^tion  in  North  Carolina  to  meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Rueigb,  on  the  9Ui 
day  of  July,  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  recommending  such  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  State. 
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In  answer  to  ibis  call  a  convention  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  honse  of  represeiita- 
tiTes  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  It  was  composed  of  representative  men  of 
boUi  of  the  great  political  parties,  of  all  the  leading  reliffions  denominations,  and  of  the 
principal  institntione  of  learning  in  the  State.  Bon.  W.  H.  Battle  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention. 

On  taking  the  chair  he  addressed  the  convention,  chiefly  npon  the  subject  of  the  C4>n- 
dition  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  necessity  of  its  re-establishment. 
This,  he  believed,  would  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  advancement  and  ele- 
vation of  common  schools  in  the  State.  "  The  constitution  places  the  university  under 
the  control  of  the  State  and  in  inseparable  coonectioD  with  the  publio-school-system. 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  will,  if  adopted, 
change  this  provision,  but  the  change  need  not  interfere  with  the  connection  between 
the  nniversity  and  the  common  schools.  The  university  is  the  head  of  the  common- 
school-system,  and  if  the  head  is  made  sound,  the  whole  body  will  thereby  be  made 
sound.  All  institutions  of  learning,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  white  or  colored  people,  will  feel  the  iufluenoe  of  the  nniversity 
and  be  made  to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  usefulness  for  which  they  are  designed.'' 
The  following  resolutions  in  regard  to  public  schools  were  reported  by  a  committee,  of 
which  Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon  was  chairman : 

''  Resolved f  That  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  educational  interests  of  a 
people  cannot  be  overestimated  and  they  may  never  be  neglected  but  at  the  hazard  of 
consequences  which  no  friend  of  humanity  can  contemplate  without  fearful  apprehen- 
sion. 

'<  JUsolvedf  That  the  general  educational  interests  of  this  State  are  deplorable  and 
alarminff  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  such  as  to  require  the  noblest  and  most  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  of  every  true  son  of  North  Carolina  to  relieve  her  from  such  serious  em- 
iMurassment. 

"  Besolvedf  That  the  chairman  of  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers, charged  with  the  following  duties,  viz :  to  prepare  and  circulate  throujy^h  the 
State  an  address  to  the  people  showing  that  the  small  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
educational  purposes  can  be  most  beneficially  used  by  the  establishment  of  a  common 
sch(x>l  in  eacn  school-district ;  to  correspond  with  members  of  the  general  assembly 
npon  this  subject  and  to  memorialize  that  body  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  resolution ;  and  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
national  aid  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 

«  The  committee  also  recommends  that  the  convention  urge  upon  the  clergy,  all 
the  public  speakers  and  the  press  to  be  zealous  and  constant  in  making  efforts  to  arouse 
people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education,  and  especially  of  common  schools.'' 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Neill  McKay,  D.  D.,  reported  a  resolution  from  the  committee  on  the  university, 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  revival  of  the  university  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  is 
essential  to  education  in  North  Carolina." 

T.  M.  Arffo,  esq.,  offered  the  following  additional  resolution : 

"  BeBohia,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the  early  revival  of  the  university, 
and  its  establishment  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness,  is  impossible  unless  upon 
a  basis  entirely  removed  from  the  field  of  religious  and  political  controversy." 

Qovemor  Caldwell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words 
*'  removed  from  the  field  of  religious  and  political  controversy "  and  substituting  in 
lien  thereof  the  words  *'  impartial  in  denominational  and  political  represeutation." 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Argo,  and  the  resolutiou,  as  amended,  was 
adopted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wingate,from  the  committee  on  normal  schools,  reported  a  recommendation 
that  the  convention  memorialize  the  general  assembly,  at  it«  next  session,  to  establish 
one  or  more  normal  schools  at  such  town  or  city  in  the  State  as  will  subscribe  the 
lan^est  sum  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools. 

J,  H.  Mills,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  from  the  committee  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion :  **  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  law  should  secure  to  children  the  privilege  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  and  of  growing  up  to  become  wise,  virtuous,  and  useful  citizens : 
and  that  it  ^ould  restrain  the  cupidity  of  selfish  parents  and  masters,  who  would 
deprive  their  children  of  these  advantages." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  convention :  "  That  the 
compulsory  ignorance  in  which  some  of  the  children  of  this  State  are  kept  is  heartily 
deplored  by  this  convention  and  that  means  for  their  enfranchisement  should  be 
speedily  devised." 

John  W.  Norwood,  esq.,  introduced  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

**  Whereas  agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  pursuits  and  is  essential 
to  life  and  civilization:  Therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  a  practical  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture  should  be  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  this  State." 

20  £ 
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Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization,  reported  a  reeolation 
that  the  convention  **  now  proceed  to  form  a  State  Edacational  Association ;  and  that 
any  resident  of  the  State  may  become  a  member  by  causing  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
and  paying  a  fee  of  $1. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Forty-four  names  of  members  of  the  convention  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  and  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  association.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Battle  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  a8sociatioD«  The  other 
officers  were  elected  and  the  association  was  permanently  organized. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  instmcted  to 
confer  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and,  if  it  finds  it  practicable, 
make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  State  Journal  of  Education. 

The  State  Educational  Association  then  adjourned. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  BAPTISTS. 

An  educational  convention  was. held  by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  in  Raleigh, 
February  12, 1673.  Rev.  Needham  B.  Cobb  addressed  those  present  on  *'The  eondit5>n 
of  education  in  the  State  and  what  can  be  d<me  by  the  Baptists  to  improve  it.''  The 
means  proposed  were :  lirst,  to  create  a  public  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor  of 
general  education  by  a  thorough  canvass  of  every  church ;  secondly,  establish  and  sus- 
tain Sunday-schools  in  every  cnurch  and  in  every  destitute  neighborhood,  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  children,  and  impiess  every  illiterate  with  the  idea  that  it  is  his  Christian 
duty  to  learn  to  read  in  order  that  he  may  study  God's  word  for  himself;  thirdly,  en- 
courage commou  schools ;  fourthly,  endow  academies. 

Among  other  facts  it  was  mentioned  by  the  speaker  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  tiie 
dogs  of  the  State  during  the  year  1872  was  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  earn 
expended  that  year  upon  public  education. 

UST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Hon.  Alixandib  McIver,  Stau-tuperinundsnt  qf  public  inttruetion,  Balei^h, 

CHAIRMEN  OF  BOARDS  OF  EXAMIKERS. 


Coonty. 


AUmaote ... 
Alexander... 
Alleghany . . . 

Anion 

Aihe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brantwiek... 
Buncombe ... 

Burke 

Cabarrui.... 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

CaMweil 

Catawba..... 
Chatham..... 
Cherokee .... 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleaveland... 
Columbns.... 

Craven 

Cumberland.. 
Currituck.... 

Dare 

Davidson.... 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe.. 

Forsyth 

Franklin..... 

Oaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville.... 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 


Name. 


Rev.  W.8.  Long., 
J.  P.  Matheson.... 
David  Black , 


J.O.Wilcox , 

Dr.  D.F.Taylor.. 
David  £.  Taylor. , 


B.M.RoBflfy 

A.M.Penland 

Rev.  Nellson  Falls . 

D.  R.  Bruton 

Rev.  G.H.  Round.. 


P.W.Wheeler , 

Rev.  Jacob  Doll , 

M.  E.  Lowrance 

J.  W.  Hatch 

M.  C.King , 

A.M.  Moore 

G.  W.  Sanderson 

L.  N.Durham 

C.G.Wyche 

Rev.  L.C.Vass 

G.W.Wightmau 

V.L.  Pitts 

Walter  F.  Dough 

G.W.Hege 

W.J.Ellis 

Rev.  Alex.  Kirkland  .. 
Edward  R.  Stamps  ... 
Milton  H.  Lin vlUe  .... 

M.8.DavU , 

R.W.Sandifer , 

Mills  L.Eare 

P.G.Aiken 

Rev.  James  B.  Floyd.. 


Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhail. 

William  H.Day 

J.  A.  Spear , 


Post^offlcew 


Graham. 
Taylorsville. 
Gap  CiviL 

Jefferson. 

Washington. 

Windsor. 

Smith  ville. 

AsbaviUe. 

Morganton. 

Concord. 

Lenoir. 

Beaufort. 

Yanceyville. 

Newton. 

Pittsboro*. 

Murphy. 

Edenton. 

Hayesville. 

Shelby. 

Whltesville. 

New  Berne. 

Fayette  ville. 

Currituck  Court-Hoosei 

Manteo. 

Yadkin  CoUega. 

ElUsville. 

Magnolia. 

Whita  Roads. 

Louisburg. 

Dallas. 

GateevUle. 

Fort  Montgomery. 

Oxford. 

Jamestown. 
Halifax  Court-Housei 
Harnett  Court-Hoius* 
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County. 


Name. 


Pott^ffiee. 


Forki  of  Plgooo. 

HendenonVUle. 

Winton. 

Swan  Quartw. 

StatesTille. 

Webater. 

Trenton. 

Kintton. 

Lincoln  ton. 

Franklin. 

Marahall. 

WUUanuton. 

Charlotte. 

BakersyiUe. 

Montgomery. 

Carthage. 

NaahTiUe. 

Wilmington. 

Jaokaon. 

Hillaboro*. 
Vandemen. 
EUiabeth  City. 
Hertford. 
Roxboro'. 
Oreenyllle. 
Mlllf  Sprlngi. 
Ajheboro*. 

Lnmberton* 

Wentworth. 

Saliabury. 

Rutherfordton. 

Clinton. 

Albemarle. 

Danbory. 

Mt.  Airy. 

Charleston. 

Brevard. 

Colombia. 

Honroe. 

Warrenton. 

Plymouth. 

McBrrd'aMllli. 

Qoldsboro'. 

Wilkeab6ro'. 

Wilton. 

East  Bend. 

BornsriUe. 


Haywood.., 
^Xencleraon . 
Hiertford... 

H74a 

IredaU 

Jaekeoo.,.. 
Johnstoo... 


Lenoir... 
Lincoln . 
Macon.., 


Martin , 

McDowell ..... 
Mecklenburg.., 

MitcheU 

Montgomery.., 

Moore... 

Maah 

New  Haaoyer.. 
Nofthamptoa ., 

Onalow 

Oraoge 

Pamlico 

Paaqnotank..., 
Perquimaaa.... 


Pitt 

PolK.  ........ 

Randolph..... 
Richmond.... 

Robeson 

Rockingham. 

ELowan 

Ratherfbrd... 
Sam  peon  .... 

Stanley 

Stokee 

Surry 

Swab 

Transylyania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 
Watauga  . 
Way 


Wayne  . 
WOkes.. 


WUson.. 
Tadkln. 
Yancoy. 


W.J.  WUson 

Richard  H.  Lewis. . , 

W.O.Qatling 

Joseph  W.  Watson  , 

J.H.HiU , 

J.P.AUison 


J.  A.  Smith 

William  A.  Coleman . 
Rev.  W.  R.  Wetmore. 

J.O.Crawford 

Willie  Oudger 

John  R.  Lanier 


Rer.  J.  B.  Boone 

Rer.  W.  C.  Bowman  . 
William  O.  Deberry . 
WUliam  J.Stewart.. 

A.W.Bridgen 

Rey.  H.  B.  Blake 

S.B.SpruiU 

Richard  W.  Nixon . . . 
Samuel  W.  Hughes .. 

Delon  H.  Abbott 

Paleman  John 

Joalah  T.  Smith 

J.J.Lansdell 

B.  W.Brown 

J.  A.  Thorn 

M.S.Robbhia 


D.CMcIntyre.... 

W.  N.  Mebane 

B.F.RogerB 

W.W.Wallace.... 
Prot  B.F.Orady. 
S.J.  Pemberton.... 
Walter  W.King... 
James  C.  Oilmer... 

D.E.  Collins 

H.  A.  Adams 

Dr.  E.  Ransom .... 
S.S.lfoCattley  .... 


JohnB.Dugger 

Stewart  L.  Johnston . 

H.  Bingham 

John  Robinson 

R.  W.Barber 

aM.firlggs 

Rey.  M.  Baldwhi 

DayidlLRay 
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OHIO* 

f FronL  repent  of  Hon.  Tlioiiuts  W.  Harvey,  State-oommissfonor  of  common  achoole,  for  the  year  eodaA 

Anga«t3i,1872.*] 

IRREDUCIBLB  BCHOOL-FUKD* 

This  statement  shows  the  amouDt  of  interest  on  the  seyeral  funds  oonstatotioff  the 
irredacible  scbooUfand  for  the  year  ended  December  30,  1671,  dae  and  payable  to 
counties  on  and  after  January  1,  ld78.  and  paid  dnrins  the  fiscal  year  ended  November 
15, 1872. 

Sizteenth-seotion-school-ftind $175,835  96 

Twenty-ninth-seotion  ministerial  fund 6,319  79 

Virjginia  military-school-ftind 11,680  48 

United  States  miHtary-school-ftind 7,216  33 

Westem-reserve  school-fund • 16,465  32 

Total 216,696  71 


The  amount  paid  to  the  Ohio  University  was  $157.24  and  to  the  Ohio  Agricultoral 
and  Mechanical  Colle|||e,  $2,000,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of  inteiest  on  tbe  irre- 
ducible school-funds  disbursed  by  the  auditor  of  the  State,  $219,05.3.^. 

FINANCIAL  8TATSMBNT. 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1871 $2,393,376  86 

Beceived  from  State-school-tax 1,494,588  02 

Decrease  from  last  year 19,472  32 

Interest  on  irreducible  fiinds  and  rents  of  school-lands 24H,  194  41 

Increase  over  last  year 6,792  47 

Received  from  local  taxes 4,933,759  08 

Decrease  from  last  year 14,040  71 

Received  from  sale  of  bonds 508,852  55 

Increase  over  last  year 94,780  04 

Received  from  fines,  licenses,  &c 234,944  07 

Decrease  from  last  year 13,713  55 

Receipts  for  1872,  exclusive  of  balance  on  hand  September  1, 1871 7, 420, 338  13 

Increase  over  last  year 54,345  93 

Total  school-resources  for  1872,  including  balance  on  hand  September  1, 

1871 9,813,714  99 

Increase  over  last  year 203,668  49 

Amount  paid  teachers 4,219,508  04 

Increase  over  last  year ^ ►. 111,767  74 

Paid  for  managing  and  superintending  schools 129,615  0^ 

Increase  over  last  vear 26,665  02 

Paid  for  sites  and  buildings 1,428,964^^1 

Decrease  from  last  year 88,056  18 

Paid  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds 566,498  46 

Increase  over  last  year 142,803  63 

Paid  for  fuel  and  contingent  expenses 1,039,215  18 

Decrease  from  last  year 64,092  94 

Total  of  expenditures  in  1872 7,3«3,856  63 

Increase  over  last  year 129,127  27 

Total  of  expenditures  in  1872,  exclusive  of  amounts  paid  for  interest  on 

and  redemption  of  bonds 6,817,358  80 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1872 2,429,858  36 

Concerning  expenditures  the  superintendent  says:  ''  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amount 
reported  as  paid  for  managing  and  superintending  schools,  though  larger  than  that 
reported  in  1871,  is  too  small.  Such  a  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  devote 
a  iK>rtion  of  their  time  to  supervision  as  corresponds  to  that  time  should  be  separated 
from  their  salaries  and  classed  as  expenditure  for  supervision. 

'^  The  decrease  of  $64,022.94  in  the  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  ex- 
penses probably  results  from  the  fact  that  last  year  an  amount  quite  as  large,  which 
should  nave  been  classed  with  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of 
bonds,  was  erroneously  charged  to  this  item.'' 

"  The  Btatietlcal  retoma  for  1873  will  be  fonnd  in  tables  I  and  n,  at  the  doee  of  the  report. 
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8CHOOL-POPULATIOX  AND  ATTKNDANCB. 

^Thite  scholastio  popnlation— males,  533,703 ;  females,  513^268 1, 046, 971 

Increase  from  last  year • 15,206 

Colored  scholastic  population— males,  13,348;  females,  12,955 26,303 

Increase  from  last  year , 20 

Total  scbc^astic  population 1,073,274 

Increase  from  last  year 15,226 

8chola8tio  population  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 218, 667 

Scholastic  popnlation  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16. 654,607 

Namber  of  males  enrolled  in  public  schools 370,719 

Number  of  females  enrolled  in  public  schools 338,081 

Komber  of  pupils  re-enroUed 14,452 

Total  enrollment,  deducting  number  re-enroUed 694, 348 

Decrease  from  last  year • 23,322 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 85,309 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16 609,039 

Per  oent.  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 65 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration  between  5  and  16 72 

Average  daily  attendance  of  males 210,818 

Average  daily  attendance  of  females 197,720 

Total  daily  average  attendance ^.  408,538 

Per  oent.  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment 58 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enumeration 38 

CIASS-SCHOOLS  AND  PRTVATB  6CHOOUB. 

Class-schools  comprise  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  German  languagjo 
exclusively  and  schools  composed  exclusively  of  colored  chOdren.  A  school  whion 
ranks  below  an  academy  or  high  school,  and  receives  no  support  whatever  from  publio- 
soheol-fhnds,  is  called  a  private  schooL  The  following  Are  statistics  of  such  schools  in 
the  State: 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  (German  schools , 4,899 

Decrease  from  last  year 581 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  colored-schools 6,455 

Increaseover  last  year 633 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  class-schools 11,354 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools • 8,386 

Increase  over  last  year 2,441 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  class-schools 19,740 

Number  of  teachers  in  German  schools*...... 67 

Decrease  from  last  year... '  24 

Number  of  teachers  in  colored-schools 163 

Increase  over  last  year • 18 

TBACHERS  AND  TEACHKRS'  PAT. 

Number  of  male  teachers 9,718 

Increase  over  last  year 155 

Number  of  female  teachers 12,343 

Decrease  from  last  year ., 201 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 22,061 

Decrease  from  last  year. 46 

Number  of  teachers  necessarv  to  supply  the  schools 14,788 

Changes  of  teachers  durine  the  year 7,273 

Number  of  permanent  teacners — males,  3,070 ;  femi^ee,  4,015 7, 085 

Decrease  from  last  year 495 

The  following  are  the  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  the  differ- 
ent schools : 

Male  teachers  in  township  primary  schools |39 

Female  teachers  in  township  primary  schools * ....  26 

Male  teachers  in  township  hisb  schools 64 

Female  teachers  in  township  nigh  schools 43 

Male  teachers  in  separate  district  primary  schools 58 

Female  teachers  in  separate  district  primary  schools 36 

Male  teachers  in  separate  district  high  schools 81 

Female  teachers  in  separate  district  nigh  schools 56 
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teachers'  certificates. 

Number  granted  for  24  months :  to  gentlemen,  367 :  to  ladles,  178 545 

Number  granted  for  18  months  :  to  gentlemen,  l,4o8 ;  to  ladies,  1,025  ...  2, 493 

Number  granted  for  12  months :  to  gentlemen,  4,386 ;  to  ladies,  4^027 ....  8, 413 

Number  granted  for  6  months :  to  gentlemen,  4,182 ;  to  ladies,  5,098  ....  9, 2eO 

Whole  number  granted :  to  gentlemen,  10,403 ;  to  ladies,  10,328  ..  20, 731 

Increase  over  last  vear 902 

Number  who  failed  in  examination :  gentlemen,  2,103 ;  ladies,  2,526 4, 629 

Number  of  colored  persons  who  applied  for  certificates:   gentlemen, 

117;  ladies,  117 234 

Increase  over  last  year • 41 

SCHOOL-TERM. 

Number  of  weeks'  school  required  by  law 24 

Average  number  of  weeks  primarv  schools  were  in  session  in  townships.  26. 37 

Average  number  of  weeks  high  schools  were  in  session  in  townships  ....  26. 55 
Average  number  of  weeks  primary  schools  were  in  session  in  separate 

districts 34.18 

Average  number  of  weeks  high  schools  were  in  session  in  separate  districts  34. 39 

Average  number  of  weeks  common  schools  were  in  session  in  the  State..  30. 37 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-districts,  township  and  separate 1,893 

Number  of  snbdistricts  in  townships 10,695 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year 566 

Cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year $893, 42^ 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 11,665 

Total  value  of  school-houses  in  the  State,  including  grounds $17, 168, 196 

Increase  over  value  of  last  year $2, 179,584 

Number  of  common-school-rooms  in  the  State 14,201 

Increase  over  last  year 15 

NET  COST  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

In  townships,  total  cost, less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1872  |2, 913, 825  00 
In  separate  districts,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property 
ini872 : 2,479,396  00 

In  the  State,  total  cost,  lees  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1872    5, 393, 221  00 

In  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in  1872.  |10  62 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures, 

net,in  1872 18  43 

In  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 
1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  im- 
provements   12  11 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures, 
net,  in  1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent 

improvements 23  11 

In  the  State,  average  cost  i>er  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 
1872,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  im- 
provements   15  72 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  LOCAL  TAX  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships,  for 

schools  inl872 3,04 

Increase  over  last  vear • .02 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts, 

for  schools,  in  1872 6.37 

Increaseover  last  year .18 

THE  TOWNSHIP-STSTEM. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  March  14, 1853,  is  a  compromise  between  the 
independent  subdistrict-system  in  force  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act  and  a  sys- 
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tern  in  xrhioh  each  township  becomes  a  Bchool-district,  all  sabdistrict-boandaries 
beiDg  abandoned. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual  report,  that  ''  the  number  of  local  di- 
rectors in  each  snbdistrict  be  reduced  from  three  to  one  and  that  the  management 
and  control  of  all  the  schools  in  each  township  be  transferred  to  the  township-board,'' 
is  repeated. 

SCHOOL-TERM. 

In  every  district,  whether  township  or  separate,  schools  are  reqoired  to  be  kept  in 
aeasion  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  each  year.*  The  funds  raised  hy  State  and  local 
taxation  are  not  sufficient,  in  some  districts,  to  enable  school-authorities  to  obey  this 
requirement ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  while  many  boards  of  education  are  em- 
barrassed in  their  efforts  to  continue  the  schools  the  required  number  of  weeks,  objec* 
tions  to  the  length  of  the  scholastic  year  are  rarely  made.  In  almost  every  instance 
an  increase  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  local  levy  is  recommended.  A  steady  im- 
provement in  this  particular  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  while  last  year  the  number 
of  snbdistricte  reported  as  maintaining  schools  less  than  the  time  required  by  law  was 
S&4,  there  are  reported  for  this  year  omy  497. 

ATTENDANCE* 

The  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  other  contagious  diseases  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  in  many  country  districts,  during  the  winter  of  1671-^2  occasioned 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  aven^ge  daily  attendance  in  those  localities  and  a  consequent 
decrease  in  the  general  result. 

The  legal  school-age  is  from  5  to  21  years,  but  comparatively  few  children  attend 
school  before  the  age  of  6  years  and  a  very  large  proportion  leave  the  public  school  at 
the  age  of  15  to  engage  in  some  employment. 

ENROLLMENT-STATISTICS  NOT  TRIJE  INDEX  OP  ACTUAL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  the  whole  enumeration  of  youth  between  5  and  21 
years  does  not,  therefore,  present  aiust  idea  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  youth 
of  the  State.  The  per  cent,  of  enrollment  of  youth  between  5  and  16  years,  the  usual 
fichool-age,  on  the  enumeration  of  such  youth  in  the  State,  is  72.28 ;  therefore  only 
about  three-tenths  of  this  class  of  youth  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  showing  indicates  a  near  approach  to  universal  common-school- 
edncation. 

TRUANCT  AND  ABSENTEEISM. 

The  superintendent  remarks,  in  this  connection :  "The influence  of  our  public  schools 
is  not  so  far-reaching  as  could  be  desired,  not  from  any  radical  defect  in  the  system, 
bnt  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  and  agencies  provided  for  its  administration. 
Truancy  and  absenteeism  are  evils  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  which  no  laws  have 
been  enacted.  Attendance  at  school  is  entirely  optiontU.  Children  unable  to  read  or 
write  may  be  employed  on  the  farm  or  in  mine,  workshop,  or  factory.  The  State  does 
not  interpose  to  protect  them  against  the  avarice  of  parents  or  the  rapacity  of  employers. 
There  is.  nowever,  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  stringent  laws  against  truancy  and 
the  employment  of  ifliterate  youth  in  industries  of  any  kind,  when  such  employment 
is  a  virtual  denial  of  school-privileges.  The  people  desire  to  see  the  results  of  compul- 
sory laws,  although  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  ready  to  sanction  their  enact- 
ment.'' 

SUPERVISION. 

In  most  of  the  549  special  districts  in  the  State — especially  in  those  containing  more 
than  three  hundred  youth  of  school-age — supervision  is  employed  and  acknowledged 
to  be  as  essential  an  element  to  success  in  educational  effort  as  in  business-enterprises. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  supervising  principals,  who 
have  charge  of  several  schools,  or  by  principals  of  ward-  or  district- schools,  each  devot- 
ing all  or  a  portion  of  his  time  to  supervision  and  the  training  of  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Earnest  and  intelligent  supervision  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  agency 
to  the  efficiency  and  conse<^uent  enviable  reputation  of  these  schools. 

The  1,344  township-districts  in  the  State  are  each,  with  a  few  exceptions,  divided 
into  subdistricts.  TheoreticaUy,  the  schools  in  these  districts  are  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  township-boards  of  education ;  practically,  they  are  managed  or  mismanaged, 
so  far  as  the  details  of  the  work  of  education  are  concerned,  by  local  directors,  to  whom 
the  "local  interests  and  affairs''  of  subdistricts  are  intrusted.  The  duty  of  visiting 
schools  is  rarely  performed  by  the^e  directors,  and  when  performed — because  it  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  law — the  visit  is  usually  made  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  conduct 
of  the  schools  is  left  entirely  to  the  teachers,  most  of  them  young  and  inexperienced. 

Township-boards  of  education  may,  if  they  think  best,  appoint  one  of  their  own  num- 

*  This  proTiaion  still  exists  io  the  new  law,  passed  since  the  above  was  written. 
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l)er  to  perform  the  duties  of  sapervisioa  and  luanagemeQt  of  the  schools ;  bat  a^thy, 
indifference,  or  a  desire  to  economize  in  school-expenses  has  rendered  this  provision  of 
the  law  a  practical  nullity.  Very  few  acting  managers  have  been  appointed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  creating  the  office.  Some  of  them  have  labored  diligently  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their  townships,  and  in  most  instances  their  ef- 
forts have  been  eminently  successful ;  but  the  school-system,  as  a  whole,  has  not  been 
vitalized  by  their  labors.  Their  In^uence  has  been  felt  in  single  towniships  only, 
«nd  these  few  in  number  and  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  State.  "A  more  effl- 
<»ient  system  of  supervision,  expressly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  needs  of  the 
country  schools  and  to  the  administration  of  educaUoual  affiurs  in  rural  distiicts, 
should  be  inaugurated." 

In  the  reports  of  auditors,  examiners,  and  other  school-offlcials,  the  plan  of  county- 
supervision  is  recommended  with  remarkable  unanimity  as  the  most  ecooomic  aad 
as  best  calculated  to  benetit  the  country  schools.  At  a  meeting  of  the  .teachers*  ia- 
statute  in  Paulding  County,  the  teachers  of  that  county  passed  a  resolut^n  declaring 
that  the  interests  of  the  sdiools  of  the  county  demand  ihe  supervision  of  a  county-sup- 
erintendent. 

The  State-superintendent  Joins  with  others  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  county-supervision  and  urges  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly. 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHEB8. 

The  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State  Is  14,788 ;  ih» 
Qumber  of  different  teachers  actually  employed  during  the  year  was  22,061 ;  showing 
that  7,273  changes  of  teachers  were  made  within  the  year — 126  &wer  than  in  the  pre- 
oeding  year. 

«  Permanent  teabherb  **  are  those  who  are  employed  in  the  same  distriot  daring  the 
entire  school-year.  They  do  not,  necessarily,  equal  in  number  those  who  make  teach- 
ing a  business  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain  the  number  belonging  to  this  class  or  the  number  of  teachen 
employed  in  more  than  one  district  within  the  year.  The  number  of  permanent  teach- 
ers reported  for  the  year  is  7,085,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  495.  An  increase  of 
4,082  m  the  number  of  permanent  teachers  was  reported  in  1370  and  an  increase  of 
409  in  1871.  The  superintendent  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  causes  which  should 
occasion  the  decrease  reported  this  year. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  the  township-schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of  salaries,  amounting  to  $5  per 
month  for  ladies  and  from  (2  to  |7  per  month  for  gentlemen.  In  the  separate  distnot- 
schools  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  salaries ;  in  the  primary  schools,  $14  per  month 
for  gentlemen  and  |5  per  month  for  ladies ;  and  in  the  high  schools,  (12  per  month  for 
gentlemen  and  (2  per  month  for  ladies. 

Many  of  the  school-officers,  in  their  reports,  recommend  an  increase  of  salaries  for 
teachers.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  to  secui*e  competent  instructors  there  must 
be  a  fair  remuneration.  Until  the  pay  for  teaching  is  raised,  talent  and  energy  will 
naturally  be  carried  into  more  remunerative  professions.  One  official  says :  "  When 
the  pay  is  raised  and  teachers  employed  bv  the  year,  with  a  sufficient  year's  pay,  the 
number  of  teachers  will  be  decreased  and  their  qualifications  raised  in  a*  corresponding 
ratio.''  The  auditor  of  Hardin  County,  where  teachers'  wages  have  nearly  doubled 
within  two  years,  writes :  "  The  result  is  that  many  of  our  most  talented  youog  men 
and  women,  who  have  hitherto  followed  other  vocations,  have  entered  the  teachers' 
ranks." 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  264  county-examiners  in  the  State,  of  whom  147  are  teachers,  50  attorneys, 
21  ministers,  IH  farmers,  8  physicians,  and  20  are  engaji^l  in  other  employments.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  probate-Judges  of  their  respective  counties  and  hold  their  office 
for  two  years.  The  compensation  they  receive  is  small,  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  are  required  t«  assume;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  duties  of  no 
other  class  of  school-officials  are  discharged  more  faithfully  or  more  intelligently. 

A  determination  is  manifested,  in  many  counties,  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions heretofore  re<}uired  of  teachers.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  questions  used  as. 
examination-tests  in  1869  with  those  used  the  past  year  shows  that,  so  far  as  these 
tests  are  concerned,  examinations  are  not  more  thorough  now  than  they  were  three 
years  ago.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  examinations  be  made  more 
difficult,  in  theory  at  least,  than  they  nave  been  during  the  last  few  years.  The  stand- 
ard can  be  raised  by  requiring  of  applicants  a  greater  familiarity  with  methods  of 
instruction,  a  larger  percentage  of  accurately-expressed  answers,  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples as  well  as  facility  in  the  application  of  rules,  and  evidence  of  abilitv  to  rouse  the 
energy  and  interest  of  their  pupils.  To  these  requirements  may  be  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  best  practical  works  on  mental  and  moral  science  and  intelli- 
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in  ioatteiB  of  general  interefit^  withoat  which  (a  teacher  will  do  rontine-woik 
bbly. 

Sijusiinen,  especially  fn  coantry  dietriote,  have  reason  to  know  that  the  mistaken 
no^iiui  that  intelligence,  good  scholarship,  and  professional  training  are  not  essential 
in  the  teachers  of  yooug  children  is  too  prevalent.  The  clerk  of  a  t>oard  of  examin- 
ers writes:  "We  are  of^n  urged— sometimes  by  members  of  school-boards — to  violate 
tlie  law  and  grant  certificates  to  those  who  are  known  not  to  be  qualified  in  some  of 
tike  bnmehes  specified  in  the  statute,  becaose  they  are  desired  to  teach  primary  schools 
or  flimimer-schools,  in  which  there  will  be  no  advanced  pupils."  Other  examiners  en- 
eoanter  the  same  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Earnest,  active  teachers 
always  support  jniogressive  measures  on  the  part  of  examiners.  At  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute, larsely  attended  by  some  of  the  most  earnest  teachers  in  the  State,  it  was  "  Be- 
aolved  meJii  we  *  *  *  ask  and  demand  that  the  examiners  license  no  incompetent 
pereona  out  of  faar  or  favor.'' 

teachers'  certificates. 

Xbe  tables  in  the  State-commissioner's  zeport  relating  to  applications  for  teachers' 
certificates  show  an  increase  of  590  in  the  total  numl>^  of  sucn  applications  and  an 
inctreaae  of  889  in  the  number  of  those  that  failed  to  pass  the  required  examination. 

STATE-BOARD  OF  EXAMOnERS. 

A  new  8cbool«-law,  passed  May  1, 1873,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State-commissioner 
to  mpoint  a  State-board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  competent  persons,  resident 
in  the  State,  which  board  is  authorized  to  issue  life-certificates,  of  high  qualmcations, 
to  snob  teachers  as  may  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  the  re<)uisite  soholar- 
•hip.  The  applicants  for  such  certificates  must  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
aaoval  character  and  of  eminent  professional  elperience  and  ability. 

UFE-CERTIFICATES. 

These  life-certificates  must  be  countersigned  by  the  commissioner  of  common  schools, 
and,  when  thus  perfected,  will  supersede  Uie  necessity  for  any  other  examination  of  the 
persons  holding  them  and  be  valid  in  any  school-district  in  the  State,  unless  revoked 
hj  the  State-lxMurd  of  examiners  for  good  cause. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Keports  from  sixty-nine  teachers'  institutes  have  been  received.  It  is  probable  that 
others  were  held  within  the  year.  If  so,  their  officers  failed  to  report.  The  sum  of 
$16,968.86  was  expended  in  sustaining  these  institutes,  of  which  $10,585.02  was  taken 
fit>m  the  institute-fund,  $4,415.51  was  contributed  by  members,  $82o  appropriated  by 
coanty-commissioneFS,  and  $437.33  obtained  from  sources  not  specified.  The  institutes 
were  attended  by  6,838  teachers,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State, 
aod  337  instructors  and  lecturers  were  employed. 

Ten  counties  appropriated  an  aggregate  of  $885  to  sustain  institutes  in  their  re- 
speetive  counties.  This  mnall  sum  was  all  the  State  expended  during  the  year  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  One-third  of  the  amouut  paid  by  teachers  in  exami- 
nation-fees could  have  been  legally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  teachers  join  with  the 
State-commissioner  in  recommendmg  that  the  law  authorizing  this  appropriation  from 
the  county-treasury  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  action  of  county-commissioners  a 
legal  requirement. 

WORK  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  SHOULD  BE  SYSTEMATIZED. 

It  is  remarked  that  'Hhe  usefulness  of  teachers'  institutes  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  their  exercises  were  carefully  classified  and  systematized.  Grenerally  speaking,  those 
who  conduct  them  act  independently  of  each  oth^r  and  without  any  definite,  matured 
plan.  Quite  frequently  the  instruction  given  is  not  such  as  inexperienced  non-profes- 
sional teachers  need.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the  organization  and  conduct  of  both 
county-  and  district-institutes  should  be  intrusted  to  a  board  of  managers  composed  of 
men  who  have  had  long  and  successful  experience  as  teachers  and  lecturers."  The  work 
eould  then  be  defined  and  classified  and  iubtitutes  made  more  popular  and  efficient  than 
they  are  now. 

The  sug^^tion  made  in  the  last  annual  report,  that  the  schools  of  each  county  be 
closed  during  the  week  a  county-institute  is  held  and  the  teachers  required  or  per- 
mitted to  attend  it  without  loss  of  wages,  is  repeated. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COIX>RED  CHILDREN  INADEQUATE. 

Adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State. 
In  many  districts,  where  the  number  of  such  youth,  by  enumeration,  is  less  than  twenty, 
the  operation  of  the  school-law  practically  deprives  them  of  educaticnal  privileges  and 
advantages. 

Mention  is  made  in  some  of  the  county-reports  of  neglect  and  unfair  dealing  on 
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the  part  of  boards  of  edneation  m  respect  of  the  colored  population.  One  auditor 
states  that  in  his  county  there  is  but  one  board  of  education  that  provides  the  same 
number  of  weeks'  school  for  the  colored  youth  as  for  the  white.  Two  districts  in  this 
county  provide,  respectively,  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  weeks  of  schooling  for 
white  youth  and  only  twelve  weeks  for  colored. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  IX  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

''The  authors  of  our  public-sohool-system  undoubtedly  thought  that  our  schools 
ought  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  would  enable  the  youth  of  the  country  to  act 
intelligently  as  citizens,  to  fill  plaees  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  transact  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  readilj^  and  accurately.  From  the  fact  that  they  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of  a  hiffher  grade 
than  the  common  or  primary  school,  it  is  inferred  that  they  fullv  appreciated  the  valoe 
and  importance  of  liberal  culture  and  that  they  considered  the  encouragement  and, 
support  of  all  practicable  schemes  for  tho  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple a  proper  function  of  government. 

"A  practical  knowledge  of  the  so-called  common  branches  can  be  obtained  by  the 
average  pupil  before  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  school  and  its  restraining  influences. 
Hence,  in  our  best  schools  some  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  other  branches. 
Or^  lessons  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  &«.,  are  now  given  in  the  lower  departments 
of  most  of  our  graded  schools.  Being  continued  throuiFh  successive  years,  they  afford 
opportunity  for  teaching  many  things  of  creat  practical  value  to  the  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  business-man,  of  which  pupils  unable  to  complete  a  high-echool-course  of  study 
might  otherwise  remain  ignorant.  Instruction  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  given  in  every 
school  in  the  State.  The  unwisely  conservative,  who  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  the 
'  good  old  ways,'  should  remember  that  progress  pays  no  respect  whatever  to  myths  and 
traditions.  While  thought  is  reforming  abuses  in  government,  sweeping  away  anti- 
quated systems  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  science  is  revolutionizing  the 
industries  of  the  world,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  school-room,  with  its  traditional 
methods  of  instruction  and  management,  will  be  let  alone." 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

'*No  person  who  has  not  obtained  a  'certificate  of  ^^ood  moral  character'  from  a 
board  of  examiners  can  be  legally  employed  as  a  teacher  m  the  common  schools  of  Ohio. 
The  standards  of  moral  ezceTlenco  differ  widely  in  different  counties,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  examiners  do  not  pay  due  attention  to  this  salutary  provision  of  the 
law.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  from  the  ranks  of 
qualified  teachers  all  who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  lead  blameless 
lives  and  whose  example  is  not  such  as  youth  should  follow.  The  '  silent  example'  ia 
not,  however,  all  that  is  requisite.  Our  youth  must  receive  direct,  positive  instruction 
in  moral  science.  They  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  to 
obey  parents  and  those  in  authority,  to  be  kind,  truthful,  frank,  unselfish,  chaste,  cour- 
teous, respectful.  They  may  be  instructed  in  that  morality  which  concerns  the  family, 
society,  and  the  State.  They  may  be  taught  to  love  the  ti-ue  and  the  genuine,  to  hat« 
all  shams  and  humbugs,  to  have  faith  in  whatever  is  right,  to  be  honest  in  busineaa- 
transactions,  to  respect  those  principles  of  honor  upon  which  all  good  citizenship  resta, 
and  to  cherish  and  practice  those  virtues  which  are  the  beauty  and  glory  of  character. 
Such  instruction  as  this  is  not  sectarian,  and  every  true  patriot  and  philanthropist  will 
rejoice  when  it  shall  be  required  to  be  given  in  every  school  in  the  land." 

DRAWING. 

The  neglect  of  this  branch  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  great  defect  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem ;"  and  the  necessity  for  art-culture  in  those  schools  where  our  mechanics  and 
artisans  receive  their  education,  if  we  would  successfully  compete  with  other  countriea 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  requiring  taste  and  skill,  is  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  superintendent  quotes  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education  upon  this  subject,  and  then  remarks :  **  Among  our 
teachers  and  educational  men  generally  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  example 
set  by  Massachusetts  should  be  followed  by  Ohia  Free-hand  drawing,  as  a  required 
or  optional  branch  of  study,  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  higher  departmente  of  our  graded  schools.  The  school-authorities  of 
our  cities  and  lar^^e  towns  should  also  be  required  to  est'ablish  evening-schools,  in  which 
instruction  in  this  branch  shall  be  given  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  unable  to 
attend  day-schools." 

With  regard  to  the  objection  urged  by  some  that  the  study  of  drawing  cannot  be 
introduced  successfully  in  the  public  schools,  because  teachers  as  a  class  are  ignorant 
of  the  art,  it  is  said :  **  This  objection  has  really  no  force  whatever,  for  no  more  talent 
is  required  to  teach  free-hand  drawing  than  is  needed  in  teaching  penmanship  or  the 
other  common  branches.''    The  successful  experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect. 
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is  referred  to,  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  experience  of  the  snperintendente  of  those 
Bchoolfl  in  Ohio  in  which  drawing  is  taught  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  of  Akron  contains  the  following :  ''Not 
the  least  difiScnlty  in  attempting  the  introduction  of  drawing  was  the  want  of  an v  one 
properly  qnalifieu  to  direct  the  work ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  instruction  and  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  teachers  very  naturally  led  them  to  shrink  from  the  under- 
taking. But  feeling  the  importance  of  culture  in  this  direction,  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  with  such  facilities  as  were  at  our  command.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  Baying  that  the  results  are  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  outlay." 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  expenditure  for  building-purposes  has  been  decreasing  for  several  years.  The 
amonnt  expended  in  1870  was  $1,391,597  ;  in  1871,  $1,025,077 ;  and  in  1872,  |^3,4^,  or 
$498,175  less  than  the  amount  expended  in  1870.  Of  the  566  school-houses  erected 
daring  the  year,  519  were  in  townships,  an  increase  of  17  from  last  year,  and  47  in 
separate  districts,  a  decrease  of  29  from  last  year.  In  1871,  a  decrease  of  81  was  re- 
ported in  the  number  of  school-houses  erected  in  townships  aud  an  increase  of  14  in 
eeparate  districts. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  reliable  returns  of  the  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  grounds  in  the  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  estimates  reported 
this  year  are  much  closer  approximations  to  the  true  value  of  that  kind  of  property 
than  those  reported  heretofore. 

CINCINNATI. 
[From  report  of  Hod.  John  Hancock,  aQperintendent  of  oity>achoolB.] 

Attendance, — Statistics  of  the  city-schools  show  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  on 
entering  school  are  under  12  years  of  age  and  less  thaii  9  per  cent,  are  above  14. 
A  table  giving  the  per  cent,  of  withdrawals  of  pupils  from  all  the  schools  at  the 
different  ages,  estimated  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  at  those  liges,  shows  that  the 
beat  years  for  permanency  in  school  are  from  7  to  9,  inclusive.  The  prevalence  of 
small-pox  during  the  winter  of  1871-^2  reduced  the  attendance  nearly  f&  per  cent. 

TeaAerB, — The  superintendent  remarks :  **  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  schools  in  gen- 
eral are  suffering  more  from  defective  scholarship  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  m>m 
almost  any  other  cause."  It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  board  of  examiners  should 
in  ita  examinations  lay  greater  stress  on  methods  of  instruction  and  their  philosophy. 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  department  of  pedagogics. 

The  question  is  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  examiners  whether 
thev  should  not,  after  a  specified  time,  sav  one  year,  require  candidates  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  elements  of  music  and  drawing,  in  addition  to  the  branches  now  on 
its  list.  If  the  regular  teachers  are  to  be  relied  on  for  instruction  in  these  branches, 
they  should  be  tested  as  to  their  capacity  for  doing  the  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  new  appointments  of  teachers  be  temporary,  say  for  three 
months,  their  permanent  appointment  depending  on  their  success  dilring  this  period* 

The  German  department,— 'The  ratio  of  the  pupils  studying  German  to  the  whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  in  the  schools  is  constantly  growing.  This  is  not  only  an  evidence 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject,  but  sdso  of  confidence  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it. 

A  more  systematic  plan  for  the  upper  grades  is  considered  of  great  importance,  as  la 
also  a  higher  standard  of  attainment.  Pupils  should  at  the  end  of  their  course  be  able 
to  speak  and  write  the  language  with  correctness  and  to  read  the  best  classics  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Under  the  present  lack  of  a  settled  plan  for  the  high  schools,  but 
few,  if  any,  become  able  to  do  this.  That  pupils  pursuing  the  stud^  in  the  intermedi- 
ate schools  have  been  compelled  to  drop  it  ror  the  first  year  on  entering  the  high  school 
has  worked  badly.  And  the  other  fact,  that  on  taking  up  the  study  m  the  C  grade  oi 
the  latter  schools,  pupils  of  every  stage  of  advancement  have  been  thrown  together  in 
the  same  class,  is  a  still  greater  drawback  to  successful  and  thorough  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  one  hereafter  be  allowed  to  begin  tl^  study  of  German 
in  the  high  schools,  but  that  all  pupils  intending  to  make  this  language  a  part  of  their 
education,  and  who  have  not  studied  it  in  the  district  schoolsy'smdl  take  it  up  on  en- 
terinff  the  intermediate  schools.  It  is  also  recommended  that  such  pupils  should  not 
only  be  examined  in  German  for  transfer  from  grade  to  grade,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
the  district-  and  intermediate  schools,  but  also  for  transfer  fbom  the  intermediate  to  the 
high  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  highest  inducement  for  faithful 
work  in  this  study.  Not  only  this,  but  the  six  years — as  a  minimum — of  systematic 
study  would  give  results  that  have  not,  as  yet,  been  even  approximated,  and  which 
cannot  be  attained  except  by  a  plan  exacting  and  sharply  defined  in  ita  outlines. 

As  recommended  in  the  laist  report,  a  German-English  normal  department  has  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  normal  school,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
fint  course  thirteen  graduates  received  their  diplomas. 

Drovriti^.—Last  year,  under  the  new  rule  of  the  board  for  teachers'  meetings,  it  was 
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4iiTanged  to  haye  one  of  the  schools  dismissed  each  afternoon  at  recess,  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  having  the  teachers  of  the  schools  take  a  lesson  in  drawing.  At  these  lessons  the 
teachers  divided  their  time  equally  in  drawing  on  paper  and  in  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, the  latter  exercise  being  especially  necessary  to  fit  them  to  teSch  the  snbiect. 
In  this  way  abont  nine  lessons  were  given  in  each  school  daring  the  year.  The  teachera 
generally  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the  exercises  with  mnch  spirit,  and  nndonbtedly  de- 
rived great  profit  from  them.  Qaite  a  number  of  teachers  also  took  lessons  on  Satur- 
days. 

The  Cincinnati  day-schools  are  now  behird  none  in  their  drawing.  One  point  abso- 
lutely essentia]  to  the  success  of  this  department  is,  that  its  teachers  should  receive 
the  nearty  co-operation  of  all  the  regular  teachers.  Without  the  aid  of  the  latter^ 
neither  it  nor  any  other  apecial  branch  can  succeed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mi- 
tral pnblic  should  not  at  once  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  these  branches,  but  Qiat 
professional  educators  should  fail  to  do  so  is  matter  of  special  wonder.  The  Cincin- 
nati board  of  education  has  been  the  leader  in  tbds  movement  for  instruction  in  art 
and  has  manifested  at  no  time  since  it  entered  into  it  any  inclination  to  abandon  it. 

Mftskk-^The  examination  this  year  was  considerably  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
previous  ^ear,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  be  more  prompt  in  their  answers  and  in 
their  singing  of  exercises  at  sight.  Altogether,  it  evidencecL  commendable  progress 
4uid  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  appointing  a  superintendent  of  the  department, 
thereby  unifying  and  harmonizing  the  work  of  the  teachers.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  correct  the  foult  that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  singing  of  our  schools,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grades:  the  overstraining  of  the  voice  by  too  loud  singing.  Yoice- 
•culture  ought  to  occupy  a  greater  share  of  attention  in  our  musical  instruction  than  it 
has  heretofore  done. 

Oeogrt^^.— The  course  of  instruction  in  this  branch  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
nndergomg  a  gradual  change.  Formerly  the  course  was  largely  confined  to  local  ge- 
ography, especially  in  the  district-schools.  At  present  local  geography  ooctipies  but 
A  subordinate  place,  and  the  syllabus  for  instruction  in  It  has  been  abandoned  in  aU 
the  grades  in  which  geography  is  taught,  except  the  lowest.  Descriptive  and  phys- 
ical geography  have  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  local  ceographv.  No  branch  has 
eeeoMd  so  sterile  of  valuable  results  as  locid  ^eographv,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
etudy  of  descriptive  and  physical  geography  vitalizes  the  thinking  powers  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  any  other  brascn  taught  in  the  pnblic  gchools. 

NighUtckools, — Although  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  last  year  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  tiie  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  smaller. 
A  part  of  this  fiUliug  off  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox 
•during  the  winter- months.  This  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  great  drawback  to 
the  success  of  night-schools.  Any  scheme  that  would  in  part  remedy  this  defect  would 
insure  a  more  favorable  result  in  the  working  of  these  schools  than  it  has  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attain.  The  larger  part  of  the  irregularity  is  among  the  younger  pupil& 
whose  powers  of  endurance  seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  labors  ei 
the  day  and  two  hours'  mental  application  at  night.  The  older  the  pnpiu  the  more  reg- 
lular  their  attendance  and  the  greater  their  diligence  and  interest,  and  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  minimum  age  for  admission  might  not  be  raised  a  year  or  two  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  morale  of  the  schools. 

An  efficient  means  of  lessening  the  irregularity  of  attendance  will  be  always  to  have 
instruction  full  of  vitalitv.  No  droning  book-methods  will  answer.  Pupils  cannot  be 
held  in  the  schools  if  such  are  adopted.  For  this  reason  only  teachers  of^the  first  rank 
must  be  employed.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  winter  to  limit  the  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  night-schools  to  twenty.  As  the  teachers  of  the  night- 
schools  must  come  from  the  corps  of  day-school-teachers,  five  nights  a  week  is  con- 
sidered too  much,  and  it  is  recommended  that  hereafter  there  be  no  school  on  Wednes- 
4ay  night. 

The  committee  Joins  with  the  superintendent  in  recommending  that  the  branches 
taught  in  the  night  high  school  shall  be  elective  by  the  scholars;  they  also  recommend 
that  to  secure  the  best  teachers  for  this  school  some  addition  be  made  to  the  salary 
heretdfore  paid.  The  superintendent  recommends  a  supply  of  drawing-stands,  pat- 
terns, models,  du).,  so  that  drawing  may  be  taught  in  this  school  under  Sie  best  possi- 
ble conditions. 

Cmotatuiti  TMvenity, ^It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  institution  is  not  ready  for 
pupils  and  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  directors  will  be  able  to  set  it  in  operation. 
Laboring,  as  they  have  been,  under  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  putting  into  perma- 
nent productive  shape  the  magnificent  bequest  for  the  establishment  of  the  university, 
still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  preliminary  arrangements  are  nearly  complete  and 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  departments  may  soon  be  opened. 

PubUo  library, — The  circulation  of  books  has  nearly  doubled  and  the  use  of  the 
leading-rooms  has  more  than  trebled  during  the  year.  The  donations  of  books  hare 
snore  than  doubled  and  many  of  them  have  been  received  from  Europe.    The  addi- 
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ticms  to  the  library  dariDg  the  year  include  1,208  yolames  in  French  and  1^674  in  Ger- 
man. Before  the  expiration  of  another  year  the  main  library-building  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  will  be  the  largest  and,  save  one,  the  only  fire-proof  stmcture  for  library- 
puipoees  in  the  country. 

CLBVELAND. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Bickoff,  eity*8Qperintendent] 

Studjf  of  German  in  the  public  BohooU,^The  rapidity  with  which  the  German  depart- 
ment hasjg^wn,  the  general  gratification  which  has  been  manifested  on  account  of  its 
introduction y  the  unabated  8up|K>rt  which  it  has  received  in  the  board  of  education, 
the  nnintermpted  harmony  which  has  existed  between  the  English  and  German  corps 
of  teachers,  are  all  Justly  held  to  be  evidences  of  the  wisdom  oiits  establishment  in  the 
CleTeland  schools.  In  answer  to  the  question  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  study  of 
the  German  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  his  English  studies,  the  super- 
intendent says  that,  while  doubtless  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  careful 
observation  of  twenty  years  establishes  the  &ct  that  childien  who  study  the  German 
language  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  school-going  age  half  the  sohool-hours  of  each 
day,  and  for  the  remaining  period  three-quarters  of  an  nour  per  day,  reach  the  seventh 
clasB  in  the  school-curriomnm  at  an  average  age  less  by  one  year  than  those  who  study 
the  English  language  alone. 

The  lessons  of  the  primary  German  classes  are  from  45  minutes  to  3  hours  in  length 
daily.  The  grammar-classes  have  one  lesson  of  45  minutes  daily.  There  are  9 L  classes, 
35  consisting  of  both  German-speaking  and  English-speaking  pupils,  30  consisting 
only  of  German-  and  26  only  of  English-speaking  pupils.  The  German  teachers  have 
held  meetings  for  improvement  once  a  fortnight. 

Special  SHparintendence  of  primary  inetruotion, — At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school- 
year,  two  ladies  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  primary  instruction,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  its  processes  and  comprehended  its  purposes,  were  appointed  supervisors  of 
the  two  lower  primary  grades.  The  movement  has  proved  even  more  prolific  of  good 
results  than  was  anticipated.  It  has  given  a  unity  of  design  and  secured  a  uniformity 
of  results  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  which  was  not  before  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible, and,  in  all  that  belongs  to  education  proper,  discipline,  and  culture,  it  has  more 
than  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Adaptation  of  women  to  the  toork  of  eupervieion.—WheiD.  women  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  grammar-schools  and  again  when  the  special  superintendents  of  primary  instruc- 
tion were  first  appointed,  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  some  as  to  their 
securing,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties^  the  deference  and  respect  from  their  sub- 
ordinates which  would  be  accorded  to  men  in  these  positions.  All  such  apprehensions 
have  proved  entirely  groundless.  The  harmony  which  has  prevailed  since  tnese  changes 
have  been  made  has  oeen  without  precedent  in  the  schools,  certainly  for  mauy  years. 
Corporal  punishment — Cornoral  punishment  is  allowed  bv  the  rules  of  the  school, 
which  also  provide  that  *'  all  cases  of  such  punishment  shall  be  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent, according  to  the  form  and  requirements  of  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by  nim 
for  the  purpose." 

The  fact  that  a  report  of  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  of  every  kind  is  re- 
quired, that  this  reiK>rt  is  placed  on  file,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  review  and  com- 
parison from  month  to  month,  and  the  consequent  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
''maximum  of  punishment  indicates  the  minimum  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
govern  and  control  her  pupils,"  has  gone  far  towards  suppressing  it.  The  number  of 
cases  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  reduced,  until,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  not 
more  than  a  tenth  of  what  they  formerly  were,  though  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
has  been  almost  doubled.  The  change  is  regarded  as  more  satisfactory  than  if  it  had 
been  the  result  of  prohibitory  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  report  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  for  the  autumn  of  1873 
are  as  follows:  children  of  school-age,  (6-21,)  36,601;  enrolled  in  schools,  (public, 
15,515 ;  private  and  parochial,  7^686,)  SS,201.  Schools,  primary  and  grammar,  23 ;  high, 
3 ;  evening,  3— total,  29,  besides  4  private  and  15  onnrch-schools,  making  a  grana 
total  of  48.  Teachers  in  public  schools,  (male,  13;  female,  221,)  234.  Besides  these.  4 
males  are  employed  as  special  teachers,  1  for  music,  1  for  drawing,  1  for  penmanship, 
and  1  for  gymnastics,  while  2  act  as  assistant  superintendents,  making  the  whole 
number  of  males  employed  19.  The  two  ladies  employed  as  special  superintendents 
of  primary  instruction  may  also  be  added  to  the  female  force,  making  the  number  of 
women  223' and  the  whole  number  of  regular  and  special  instructors  242..  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  are  from  $400,  the  minimum  per  annum  for  female  teachers  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  to  $3,000,  the  maximum  for  male  principals  in  the  high  schools.  The 
school-income,  including  a  balance  on  hand  from  the  last  school-year  of  $95,949.43  and 
a  library-fund  of  $8,315.51,  is  $349,383.33.  The  expenditures,  including  $9,658.95  for 
sites  and  buildings  and  $4,863.36  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  have  been  for  the  past 
Bcbool-year,  $234,030.10.  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  German,  are  taught  in  the 
Bchools.  Thirty  of  the  pupils  are  known  to  be  preparing  for  college,  and  almost  all  are 
instructed  in  drawing  and  vocal  music. 
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COLUMBUS. 
fFrom  report  of  Hon.  Bobert  W,  Steyenson,  city-saperintendeiit  ] 

The  enrollmeDt  and  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  larger  than 
«yer  before.  Few  parents  have  complained  of  ii^ostice  or  other  wrong ;  do  caae  <i£ 
cruel  or  excessive  punishment  has  been  reported ;  no  expulsions  and  but  few  snopez^- 
sions  have  been  found  necessary.  School-ofiQcers  and  teachers  have  worked  fiuthnillx 
and  with  zeal.  No  opportunity  was  offered  the  teachers  for  the  better  pTepaxati<m  ex 
themselves  for  school- work  which  they  did  not  oheerf ull  v  and  eagerly  embrace.  Whan 
required  to  sjwnd  an  hour  or  two  hours,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  at  a  teachers'  meeting, 
they  did  it  willingly  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  learn.  The  number  of  teadi 
whose  day's  work  ended  with  the  close  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school  was  £bw. 

Drawing  has  been  tausht  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  with  vaiying  § 
cess,  llie  teachers  have  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and,  having  no  special  teadiec, 
the  results  were  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  accordance  with  the  interest  and  ^fort 
of  the  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  giving  instruction. 

The  results  of  teaching  botany  and  physics  in  the  grammar-school-grades  demon- 
strated  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  board  in  giving  them  a  place  in  the  course  of  iostruc- 
tion.  About  one  hour  a  week  was  set  apart  wt  teaching  the  elem^ts  of  these  sei- 
ences. 

In  the  German-English  schools  there  were  registered  1,717  pupils,  all  bat  about  lOD 
of  whom  were  children  of  German  parentage.  Tne  only  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
schools  from  the  other  schools  of  the  city  is  the  study  of  the  German  language.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  the  children's  attendance  at  school  all  instruction  is  given  in 
German,  the  language  used  in  the  homes  from  which  they  come.  The  teacher,  in  h« 
conversation  witn  the  children,  adheres  closely  to  the  German  until  the  stndy  of  Eng- 
lish is  begun,  which  is  when  too  great  confusion  will  not  arise  from  the  introdoctian 
of  another  language.  The  elements  of  both  the  German  and  the  English  are  taoj^t 
phonetically  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  easily  made.  From  this  point 
both  languages  are  carried  along  together,  the  teacher  sometimes  giving  instmetioa 
in  all  branches  of  study  in  German  and  sometimes  in  the  English  language.  In  the 
primary  grades  as  good  results  are  not  secured  as  in  the  purely  English  schools,  bot 
the  pupils  who  remain  in  school  lon^  enough  to  complete  the  ^rammar-sohool-conrse 
are,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  equal  in  scholarship  to  the  pupils  in  the  English  schoola, 
having  a  fair  knowledge  of  G^man  in  addition. 

DAYTON. 
rFrom  report  of  Hon.  Warren  Higley,  oity<«nperinteBdent.J 

Course  of  study,— In  the  district-schools  the  course  of  study  is  divided  Into  eight 
grades,  ooonpying  the  same  number  of  years.  Reading,  in  the  lowest  grade,  is  taogot 
by  the  phonio  method.  In  the  sixth  year  the  elements  of  botany  are  taught  and  in 
the  seventh  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy.  These  lessons  have  proved  both  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  The  district-sohool-course  prepares  for  the  entrance-exami- 
nation to  the  hiffh  school.  There  are  four  distinct  courses  of  instruction  for  the  high 
school :  the  Latm-English ;  the  German,  French,  and  English ;  the  college-preparatory 
course;  (each  of  four  years;)  and  the  English  course  of  three  years.  The  first  coarse 
prepares  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  where  Greek  is  not  required 
as  one  of  the  conditions.  The  college-preparatory  course  will  fit  pupils  for  entrance  to 
most  of  the  eastern  colleges  or  to  those  in  the  West  requiring  Greek. 

A  feature  of  the  district-schools  is  the  semi-quarterly  written  examinations.  These 
are  the  only  records  by  which  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  determined.  Class-records 
are  dispensed  with. 

German-English  tn«^rt(cfion.~One-third  of  the  school-attendance  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
man department.  The  pupils  are  chiefly  of  German  parentage  and  are  tanght  alter- 
nately a  half  day  in  English  and  a  half  day  in  German.  This  German  instruction  ccm- 
tinues  through  the  first  seven  years  of  the  district-schools,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
pupils  thus  taught  in  the  two  languages  enter  the  last  year  of  the  coarse  witii  an 
average  age  no  greater  than  that  of  the  English  pupils.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  continued  stndy  of  two  languages  necessarily  creates  an  activity  of 
mind  that  gives  greater  strength  to  the  mental  .faculties,  and  hejice  increased  ability 
for  acquiring  knowledge. 

Musio, — ^Music  is  taught  as  a  science,  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade.  This  de- 
partment is  in  charge  of  a  professor,  who  instructs  the  tesLchers  in  his  method.  Every 
teacher  gives  the  daily  lesson  and  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  her  pupils  in  this 
as  in  any  other  study. 

Normal  school — ^The  city  normal  school  has  been  in  operation  three  years.  The 
course  of  Instruction  and  practice  extends  through  one  year.  Pupils  entering  this 
school  agree  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton  for  two  years  s&ter  their  gradu- 
ation, provided  their  services  are  required.  There  have  been  forty  graduates,  of  whom 
thirty-two  are  engaged  in  the  schools. 
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JFcmen  as  princ^paU. — ^The  experiment  of  employioj;  women  as  principals,  inangn- 
rated  in  Dayton  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  IxNird  in  making  so  sudden  and  sweeping  a  change.  Instead  of  the  insubordina- 
tion and  disorder  predicted  by  many,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  order.  All  details 
of  aehool-mana^ement  have  been  attended  to  with  that  scrupulous  care  which  pre- 
Tents  irregularity  and  inefficiency  in  the  workings  of  a  large  school.  The  subordi- 
nftte  teachers  at  once  yielded 'the  respect  dne  to  the  position  and  evinced  their  confi- 
dence in  the  new  system  by  the  ready  assent  given  to  all  requirements  of  the  lady 
principals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  principals  taught  the  subjects  of  the 
ni^hest  grnAe  for  the  first  time  and  attended  also  to  the  general  order  of  the  building, 
the  teaching  has  been  as  thorough  as  in  former  years. 

JJamilton  oUjf-Bekools. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  1,616 ;  average  number 
belonging,  1,178;  average  attendance,  1,114;  per  cent,  of  atteodance  on  number  en- 
rolled, 69 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  94.5. 

The  school-accommodations  have  hitherto  been  entirely  inadequate.  A  building  is 
now  in  process  of  erection  which  will  afford  seating  capacity  for  nearly  GOO  pupils. 
The  cost  of  this  building  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

There  are  four  school-departments:  the  primary,  with  three  grades;  intermediate, 
two  grades;  grammar,  two  grades;  and  high  school,  four  grades. 

MuHc,  drawing^  and  olnect-ieBsond, — Music  is  taught  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
teacher.  Bartholomew^  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  about  three  years  ago,  but 
the  result  was  a  failure,  6wing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  instruction  was  left  entirely 
to  the  regular  teachers,  very  few  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  this  branch.  Object- 
leaaons  and  language-lessons  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  study,  but  the 
iDstmction  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

German-English  tfiainecfum.— A  German-English  department,  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  has  been  in  operation  since  18^.  Fully  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
receive  German  instruction.  A  higher'  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  obtained  in  these 
schools  than  in  those  purely  English,  thus  showing  the  estimation  in  which  school-ad- 
vaotages  are  held  by  the  Germans.  The  discipline  in  these  schools  is  far  from  being 
satisfiMtory  and  the  English  instruction  (given  by  German  teachers)  is  a  partial  fail- 
ore.  It  is  recommended  that  English  teachers  be  employed  for  the  English  branches, 
and  it  is  considered  probable  that  this  method  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  at  an 
early  day. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  high  school  extends  over  a  period  of  fonr  years.  It  has 
lately  been  reorganized — made  less  restrictive  and  more  elective — and  tue  school  has 
thereby  been  rendered  more  popular  without  lowering  its  standard. 

Teacher^  pay. — ^The  highest  annual  salary  paid  any  teacher  is  $950;  the  lowest,  $450. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  salaries  or  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  their  work 
being  considered  as  important,  fully  as  difficult,  and  requiring  the  same  amount  of 
teaching  power  and  experience  to  perform  it  successfully  as  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades. 

TOLEDO. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  city-0aperinteDdttnt.1 

Growth  of  the  schooUayatem. — ^This  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  present 
school-statistics  with  those  of  IS&i.  At  that  time  there  were  only  24  schools  and  33 
teachers,  with  2,217  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  out  of  an  enumeration  of  5,392, 
the  term-enrollment  in  the  fonr  classes  of  the  high  school  being  61.  In  January,  1866,  the 
German  schools  then  existing  were  adopted  into  the  public-school-system,  and  since 
that  time  others  have  been  added  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class.  With  these  addi- 
tions, the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  constant  effort  to  induce  all  children  to  attend  the 
schools — clothing  in  very  many  cases  being  provided,  through  private  benevolence, 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend— the  number  of  schools  has  reached  80,  the 
number  of  teachers  100,  and  the  number  of  pnpils  6,572,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
between  the  10,236  and  the  10,860  yonth  enumerated  in  1871  and  1872.  The  term-en- 
rollment of  the  three  classes  of  the  high  school  is  181. 

Evening-schools. — These  are  maintained  by  the  board  of  education  three  nights  each 
week  daring  the  winter,  for  those  only  who  cannot  attend  a  day-schooL  The  number  of 
pnpils  enrolled  was  315;  average  weekly  enrollment,  247;  average  nightly  at- 
tendance, 180. 

CathoHc  church-schools, — In  the  Catholic  church-schools  about  1,200  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Employment  of  children  in  manufactories. — The  growth  of  such  manufactories  as  em- 
ploy juvenile  help  is  already  affecting  the  per  cent,  of  youth  attending  the  schools. 
In  one  of  these  were  found  nearly  100  youth  between  11  and  16  years  of  age  and  in 
each  of  several  others  a  large  number. 

ZANESVILLE. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  Alva  T.  Wiles,  city-superintendent] 
aty-schools. — ^The  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  total  enrollment  has  been 
71 ;  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  average  enrollment,  93 ;  the  per  cent, 
of  punctuality,  99.71 ;  per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration,  6-16, 80. 
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The  schools  are  arnuiged  io  four  departments.  The  first  three  years  of  the  oonrse 
ooDStitnte  the  primary  department,  the  second  three  the  secondary,  the  seventh  aod 
eighth  the  senior-department.  The  high-school-department  comprises  three  distinct 
coorses  of  stndy :  an  English  course  of  four  years,  a  classic  coarse  of  three  years^ 
and  a  commercial  conrse  of  two  years.  Pnpils  are  allowed  to  take  Latin  in  connection 
with  the  English  coarse. 

Corporal  punishment,— There  has  heen  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  in  the  cases  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  daring  the  year.  It  is  recommended  that  the  superintendent  be 
authorized  in  certain  cases  to  substitute  temporary  suspension  for  corponJ  punishment, 
which  is  described  as  a  ''relic  of  barbarism  and  badge  of  inefficiency.^' 

Sdenoe-lesBons. — ^The  course  of  lessons  in  natural  science,  adopted  a  year  ago  as  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  has  proved  a  source  of  great  interest  and  has  been  of  no 
small  value. 

Drawing, — ^The  only  exercises  in  drawing  are  those  given  in  connection  with  the  les- 
sons in  natural  science  in  the  secondary  and  senior  grades.  Drawing  as  a  branch  of 
systematic  instruction  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  school-act  passed  by 
the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session : 

The  State  is  divided  into  five  classes  of  districts:  (1)  city-districts,  to  consist  of 
cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over ;  (2)  city-districts,  to  consist  of  cities  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants ;  (3)  village-districts,  composed  of  incorporated  villages ;  (4)  town- 
ship-districts, of  organized  townships ;  and  (5)  special  districts,  being  existing  diatrlota 
not  included  in  the  four  classes  above  named. 

All  school-districts  are  constituted  ''bodies  politic  and  corporate,"  with  sole  and  ex- 
clusive control  of  educational  matters,  includmg  the  fall  title  and  ownership  of  all 
real  estate  and  all  other  property  now  used  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  therefor.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  law,  in  that,  while  it  invests 
boards  with  every  needed  power  for  independent  action,  it  will  also  definitely  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  any  failure  in  administration. 

City-districts  are  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  education,  independent 
of  city-councils. 

Each  board  is  required  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the 
free  education  of  the  youth  of  school-affo  within  the  district  and  may  provide  schools 
of  higher  grades  than  primary,  and  shtSl  continue  the  same  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
lour  nor  more  than  forty-four  weeks  in  each  year.  Special  provision  is  made  for  chil- 
dren at  "  children's  homes''  established  at  county-infirmaries.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  evening-schools  in  cities  and  villages. 

Boards  of  education  are  to  determine  courses  of  study  and  text-books,  provided  no 
book  shall  be  changed  within  three  years  after  adoption  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Upon  the  request  of  seventy-five  freeholders,  residents  of  the  district,  representing 
not  less  than  rorty  pupils,  the  German  language  may  be  taught,  provided  that  aU 
branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lanjniage  in  such  schools. 

Full  control  of  schools,  including  the  appointment,  direction,  and  dismissal  of  super- 
intendents, teachers,  dtc,  is  conferred  upon  boards  of  education,  provided  that  in 
townships  the  locsJ  directors  shall  have  the  appointment  and  control  of  teachers  in 
their  local  schools. 

No  member  of  a  board  of  education  shall  receive  compensation  for  his  services,  ex- 
cept OS  clerk  of  the  board. 

All  youth  between  6  and  21  Tears,  being  children,  wards,  or  apprentices  of  actual 
residents,  are  entitled  to  full  rights  or  the  schools;  and  no  pupil  can  be  suspended  from 
school-privileges  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  the  board  or 
local  durectors,  nor  expelled,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  then  for  the  current  term 
only. 

The  State-commissioner  is  to  appoint  a  State-board  of  examiners,  authorized  to  issue 
life-certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass  the  required  examination.  These  oertifi* 
cates  shall  supercede  all  necessity  for  other  examinations  or  certificates. 

County-boards  of  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  probate  Judge  and  to  grant 
certificates  good  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  months  within  the  county. 

The  State-commissioner  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  ihiee  years,  the  fint 
election  to  take  place  in  1874. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  provided  for  in  counties  and  funds  appropriated  for  their 
support.  These  shall  continue  not  less  than  four  days.  Teachers  may  dismiss  their 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  attending  institutes. 

There  is  to  be  an  annual  levy  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  on  the  grand  da- 
plicate  for  school-purposes. 

This  law  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  great  improvement  on  the  di^ointed 
and  confused  legislation  which  it  supplants 
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PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

T*lieee  are  sustained  by  the  churches,  and  most  of  them  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
Oil  arch.  A  few  are  8apfK>rted  by  the  Gtorraau  Lutherans  and  occasionally  One  by  other 
denominations.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  Ohio  is  446,  with  an  enrollment  of 
40y861.    The  average  attendance  is  estimated  at  about  half  the  enrollment. 

WOODWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI. 

It  appears  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  year,  a 
lar^e  ]>art  of  them  from  inability  to  do  the  work  of  their  grade.  It  has  become  an  im- 
portant question  how  to  retain  these  pupils  for  a  longer  period.  The  plan  proposed  is 
to  make  throe  daily  recitations  the  stanaard  requirement  for  advancement  from  grade 
to  i^ade.    One-half  the  time  in  school  is  thus  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

Xbe  additional  requirements  for  admission,  recently  adopted  by  some  of  the  eastern 
colleges,  and  especially  Harvard,  will  prevent  classes  from  being  thoroughly  prepared 
to  enter  at  the  end  of  three  years.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  classic 
course  be  extended  to  four  years. 

HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI. 

The  enrollment  of  this  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  425, 
an  increase  of  69  over  last  year.  The  graduating  class  numbered  37.  The  principal 
of  this  school  ^oins  with  the  principal  -of  the  Woodward  High  School  in  recommend- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  number  of  studies  required  to  three  per  day,  and  for  substan- 
tial j  the  same  reasons. 

CENTRAL  HIGH   SCHOOL,  CLEVBLAW, 

This  school  reports  216  pupils  and  8  teachers.  The  permanency  of  school-member- 
ship for  the  past  three  years  shows  a  gratifying  improvement  in  that  respect.  Thirty- 
five  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  10  were  graduates  of  the  four- 
years  course  and  25  of  the  three-years  course. 

WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND. 

Various  circnmstances  have  hindered  the  efficiency  of  this  school,  but  it  has  never- 
theless done  a  good  work  and  exerted  a  strong  local  influence.  There  is  now  a  larger 
number  of  candidates  preparing  for  admission  to  this  school  than  ever  before,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  soon  equal  the  Central  High  School  in  every  respect. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Chlckering  Institute,  at  Cincinnati,  said  to  be  the  largest  bovs'  school  of  similar 
grade  in  the  West,  and  the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  College  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  758  pupils  preparing  for  college,  of  whom  560  are  in  the  classic  course  and 
19B  in  the  scientitic.  In  advanced  classes  there  are  397;  in  senior,  78 ;  in  Junior,  110;  in 
middle,  149 ;  and  in  fourth  grade,  34.  Chickering  Institute,  with  274  pupils,  has  a  library 
numbering 500  volumes,  an  excellent  chemic  laboratory  and  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  philosophio  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  preparatory  department  of 
Oberlin  has  484  pupils  in  classic  studies ;  it  possesses  a  cabinet  of  natnrid  history,  a 
philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  library  belonging  to  the 
college  is  used  by  the  school. 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  regular  course  of  the  normal  department  occupies  two  years.  There  is  a  shorter 
or  *'  school-district-course,"  which  may  be  completed  in  ten  weeks,  and  is  designed, 
with  the  one-year  academic  course,  to  accommodate  teachers  who  wish  to  review  their 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  during  the  fall-term  preparatory  to  entering  upon 
their  winter-schools. 

The  academic  department  comprises  three  courses :  an  English  course  of  one  year, 
a  Latin  and  English  course  of  two  years,  and  a  classic  course  of  two  years. 

A  Kindergarten  is  organized  in  Columbus,  where,  by  special  arrangement,  those  who 
belong  to  the  normal  department,  and  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  may 
learn  the  art  of  instructing  in  Kindergiirten  at  one-half  the  usual  rates,  the  time  ranging 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  two  lessons  per  week,  one  in  theory,  given  at  the  normal 
school,  the  other  in  practice,  in  the  Kindergarten. 

There  is  connected  with  the  institution  a  model  school,  including  all  the  depart- 
ments from  the  primary  to  the  high  school. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  those  who  complete  the  entire  course,  academic  and  nor- 
inaL  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  others  according  to  time  of  attendance  and  profi- 
ciency. 

21  E 
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CINCINNATI  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  proportion  of  the  pnpils  entering  the  normal  school  that  are  grodnates  of  the 
city  high  school  is  constantly  increasing.  This  year  27  pefcent.  of  the  acloiiasionn 
had  completed  the  high-school-course ;  last  year  but  12  per  cent,  were  gradnates  of 
these  schools. 

Dnring  the  year  there  has  been  established  in  the  normal  school  a  department  for 
the  training  of  German  teachers.  These  will,  for  the  future,  have  the  same  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  English  teachers,  and  this  justifies  the  hope  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  present  high  standing  of  the  German-English  schools.  A  class  of  sixteen 
was  admitted.  Thirteen  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  positions.  The  course  of  stndy  has  consisted  of  German  grammar,  transU- 
tion,  composition  and  literature,  methods  of  teaching,  English  grammar,  and  composi- 
tion. Drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  are  taught  the  same  as  in  the  English  depaut- 
ment. 

The  normal  school  now  occupies  rooms  in  one  of  the  district-school-buildings.  The 
principal  urges,  the  necessity  of  better  and  increased  accommodations.  During  four 
years  the  number  belonging  has  increased  from  25  to  70 ;  the  number  of  instructors, 
from  2  to  7 ;  the  number  of  classes,  from  1  to  5 ;  and  the  number  of  practice-rooms, 
from  2  to  8.  It  is  found  necessary  to  conduct  two  or  three  recitations  in  one  room  at 
the  same  time.  The  impossibility  of  doing  thorough  work  in  this  way  is  strongly  set 
forth. 

NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON. 

Over  1,600  pupils  fW>m  thirty  dififerent  States  have  in  some  years  studied  in  this  school. 
For  1^3  it  reports  1,506  as  the  number  attendant  during  the  last  school  year,  of  whom 
457  were  in  the  preparatory,  90  in  the  scientific,  and  15  in  the  classic  year.  The  number 
of  resident  instructors  is  17 ;  the  number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  44 ;  since  ori^ani- 
zation,  259.  Its  library  consists  of  3,250  volumes,  of  which  100  are  on  pedagogics.  Thirty- 
five  educational  Journals  and  magazines  are  taken.  Drawing  is  taught  m>m  i«al  ob- 
jects ;  the  natural  sciences  are  assiduously  cultivated ;  music,  vocal  and  instrumeotaL, 
is  attended  to ;  and  there  is  a  good  working  laboratory  and  philosophic  cabinet  and 
apparatus. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  the  State-superintendent  says  on  this  head :  "  Nearly  one-third  of  our 
teachers  leave  the  profession  each  year  to  engage  in  other  employments.  Of  the  many 
thousands  required  to  supply  our  schools,  a  few  hundreds  only  intend  to  become  profes- 
sional teachers.  The  expediency  of  establishing  special  training-schools  of  high  grade, 
with  complete  exhaustive  courses  of  study  for  the  large  non-professional  class,  may 
be  questioned.  The  tax-paying  population  demand  less  expensive  agencies  than  these, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  they  are  and  whether 
they  cannot  be  successfully  employed.'' 

Most  of  the  non-professional  teachers  are  undergraduates  of  high  schools,  academies, 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  and  have  enjoyed  no  other  educational  advantages  than  those 
furnished  by  the  country  district-school.  The  question  to  be  considered,  then,  it*. 
What  agencies  are  best  calculated  to  fit  and  prepare  the  largest  number  of  these 
teachers,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  all  circumstances  consider^,  for  their  workf 

Private  enterprise  and  State-munificence  have  done  much  towards  providing  £Eu;iIi- 
ties  for  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  special  training.  So-called  "normal  schools*' 
have  been  established  by  individuals  and  corporations  in  almost  every  State.  The  ob- 
jection to  these  is  that  '^  instruction  in  methods  is  made  subordinate  to  the  acquisition 
of  scholastic  attainments.^' 

"  City  normal  schools,"  it  is  said,  "  should  not  be  cast  in  the  same  mold.  The  special 
wants  of  no  two  communities  are  alike."  But  whatever  the  character  or  limits  of  the 
instruction,  it  "  should  be  purely  professional."  These  schools  answer  the  end  of  their 
establishment  in  supplying  the  demand  for  competent  teachers  in  all  grades  of  the 
city  public  schools. 

*'  The  case  is  far  difierent  with  State  normal  schools.    Comparatively  few  of  the  non- 

Srofessional  class  of  teachers  will  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages, 
lut  they  are  needed  as  training-institutions  for  those  ambitious  and  persevering  enoagh 
to  aim  at  the  highest  excellence  in  the  profession  of  their  choice  and  because  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  other  agencies  by  which  the  non-professional  class 
may  be  trained  more  or  less  thoroughly  ror  their  temporary  calling.  The  graduates 
from  this  institution  will  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  better  class  of  town,  village^ 
and  country  schools.  Many  of  theni  will  organize  and  teach  normal  classes  and  repeat 
to  others  the  lessons  they  have  learned  at  their  alma  mater.  Lar^e  numbers  of  noD- 
professional  teachers  will  be  their  pupils,  will  become  imbued  with  their  spirit,  aud 
use  in  school-work  such  methods  as  they  recommend.  In  this  way,  both  directly  aud 
indirectly,  the  normal  school  will  exert  a  wide  and  healthy  influence.  It  will  be  a 
purely  professional  school,  not  an  academy  or  college  with  a  normal  department  tt- 
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tached,  and  in  dne  time  will  become  the  acknowledged  bead  of  our  school-system, 
oontrolUng,  stimalating,  and  directing  all  edacational  effort."  Two  courses  of  study 
are  recommended  for  these  schools,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  so  complete  that  those  who  finish  it  shall  be  **  thoroughly  prepared  to  perform 
all  the  duties  required  of  a  first-class  teacher  or  superintendent/' 

*'  Bot  the  State  is  not  restricted  to  the  employment  of  a  single  agency  in  providing 
professional  instruction  for  its  teachers.  Boards  of  institute-managers  should  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize  and  provide  for  the  conduct  of  normal  iu- 
stitntes  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  continuing  them  in  session  from  six  to  ten 
weeks  each  year.  County-institutes  may  be  made  more  efficient  than  they  now  are  by 
increasing  the  length  of  their  sessions  and  intrusting  their  management  to  experienced 
educators.  These  agencies,  when  thoroughly  organized,  will  place  the  means  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  in  the  land.  It  is  admitted 
that  tbeir  work  will  be  limited,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  superficial.  They  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  inexpensive,  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  many  thoughtful  friends  of 
the  pnblic-school-system,  will  do  more  immediate  good  to  the  non-proressional  class  of 
teachers,  all  circumstances  considered,  than  more  expensive  agencies.'' 

StatUUcal  summary  of  universiHea  and  colleges. 
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438 
105 
242 
79 
56 


152 


106 


45 

17 

47 
45 
155 
141 
65 
48 


71 

5 

27 

124 


61 
34 
51 
12 
93 

48 
379 


100,000 


90,886 


139 
33 
44 

194 

204 

51 


67 


151 
8 


16 

77 

105 


100.000 

460,000 

16,700 

240,000 


413,625 
20,000 

11400,000 
15,000 


415,000 
25,000 
100,000 


303,000 
60,000 
50,000 


10,000 


$75, 000  $100, 000 

62,000 

100,000 


42,500 
200.000 
100,000 


$103,068 
59,000 
40,000 


100,000 
40,000 
10.000 


190,000 
60,000 


140,000 
60,000 


34,090 
35,000 
20,000 

125,000 
8.000 

126,000 

170,700 
162,500 
20,000 
193,500 
15,000 
50,000 

177,000 
30,000 


150,000 


134,000 


103,000 
60,000 
75,000 
50.000 
55,000 
25,000 


12,000 
90,000 
80,000 

100,000 
7,760 

114,000 

0 
251.125 


36,000 
50.000 
35.000 
200,000 
7,760 
90,000 


115,351  146,000 

0 

70,000 


234,000 

0 

75,000 


212,000 


200,000 
10,000 


175,000 


234,000 

0 

40,000 


160,000 
20,000 

180.000 
10,000 


$9,184 
5,900 


$7,255 
1,100 


3,600 


3,837 
3,000 
3,000 
14,000 
640 


25.650 


11,319 


4.200 

16,000 

0 

3.500 


13,000 
J.500 

12.700 
600 


10.000 


4.000 


2,867 
1,500 
4,000 
5^000 
755 


21.000 


11,133 
3,000 
2.327 

«,500 
5.000 
3,000 


4.000 


3,000 


5,000 

500 

1,000 

3,000 


11,000 

2,000 

3.000 

500 

600 

5,000 

2,500 

2,970 

76 

25,000 

14,168 
3,675 
1.000 

11,000 

569 

7,500 

10,000 

900 

1,000 


12,000 


1,800 
5,000 

10,000 
4,000 
^.000 


6,000 
300 


*  PartlaUv.  f Unclaadfled.  X  One  is  bnt  partially  endowed.  S  All  the  endowment  is  general.  ||  After 
loDg  Utigatlon  the  sapreme  court  has  decided  on  the  case  of  Oberlin  College,  afBrming  its  title  to  lands  la 
We»t  Virginia,  given  by  GerriU  Smith  years  ago.  and  now  worth  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 


AKTIOCH  COLLEGE. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  tenns.    Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
Bue  the  regular  college-coarse  are  allowed  to  select  any  studies  from  its  curriculum 
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which  they  are  prepared  to  audertake  to  advantaffe.  Degrees  are  conferred  obIv  on 
those  who  complete  the  prescribed  conrse,  bat  stnaeots  pursuing  selected  studies  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  may  receive  certificates  of  proficiency.  A  prepara- 
tory school,  connected  with  the  college,  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  faculty. 
The  charter  of  the  college  forbids  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  but  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  and  in  consonance  with  the  methods  of  liberal  Christianity. 

CINCINNATI  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  the  first  chartered  college  for  women  in  the  United  States,  include* 
eight  departments:  preparatory,  academic,  collegiate, < with  three  coaraes:  first-classic, 
second-classic,  and  scientific,)  the  depart.ment  of  modem  languages,  college  of  music, 
academy  of  design,  college  of  accounts  and  business,  and  Sunday-school  normal  insti- 
tute. It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  woman^s  medical  college  as  another  depart- 
ment. 

DENI60N  UNIVERSITY. 

The  courses  of  study  are :  collegiate,  occupying  four  years ;  scientific,  occupying  three : 
and  preparatory,  occupying  two.  There  is  also  an  English-preparatory  course,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  common  English  branches  to  those  who 
are  unprepared,  through  want  of  these,  to  enter  the  classic,  preparatory,  or  the  scien- 
tific course.  Students  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  if  without  means  of  supporting 
themselves,  are  admitted  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society,  fur- 
nisbecl  with  free  tuition  and  from  $80  to  $150  per  annum. 

HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE. 

Founded  in  1850  by  direction  of  the  synod  of  Ohio  of  the  Reformed  Chnrob,  the 
curriculum  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  so  that  it  embraces  all  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  oldest  and  best  established  colleges,  and  the  teaching  force  has  been 
increased  so  as  to  aSbrd  the  means  for  obtaining  a  truly  liberal  education.  Special 
Ihcilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  German.  A  scienti^c  course  is  provided.  A 
preparatory  department  and  a  theologic  department  are  connected  with  the  college. 

HIRAM  COLLEGE. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  The  courses  of  study  are  preparatory,  classic,  scientific,  ladies' 
higher  English,  (designed  for  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  means  for  a  collegiate 
course,)  and  commercial.  A  normal  class  is  organized  each  fall-term,  and  the  presiden 
delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  school-management,  methods  of  teaching,  Slc  A  bib 
lical  course,  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  the  classic  course,  is  open  to  all  students. 
The  charge  for  tuition  is  remitted  in  the  case  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministiy. 

KENYON  COLLEGE 

Embraces  Kenyon  College,  Kenyon  Grammar-School,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant-Espicopsd  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio.  The  theologic  seminarr 
is  temporarily  suspended.  Students  in  the  grammar-school  are  prepared  for  admission 
to  college.  The  college-fees  of  indigent  and  meritorious  studeuts  may  be  remitted  in 
part  or  m  whole,  upon  application.  Students  having  the  ministry  in  view  are  assisted 
on  making  the  re(xuisite  application  to  the  various  educational  societies  of  the  Church. 

MT.  UNION  COLLEGE, 

Organized  in  1846  as  a  seminary;  chartered  as  a  college  in  1858.  The  courses  of 
study  are  preparatory,  classic,  scientific,  philosophic,  commercial,  and  normal.  There 
are  also  departments  of  music  and  drawing.  Special  courses  are  provided  and  elective 
courses  are  permitted.  Degrees  are  conferred  on  those  who  have  completed  and  sus- 
tained an  actual  examination  in  a  suitable  post-graduate-course  of  one  year's  study. 
The  normal  department  has  already  sent  out  over  6,000  teachers.  It  is  designed  to 
make  this  course  equal  to  that  of  any  State  normal  school.  Ladies  are  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  as  gentlemen  to  all  classes  and  departments  of  the  college,  to  all  honon 
and  privileges,  and  to  the  position  of  trustee  or  professor.  There  is  a  daily  attendance 
of  over  600  students.  The  financial  polity  of  the  college  has  always  been  that  tbe 
current  income  must  not  only  pay  current  expenses,  but  add,  each  year,  some  perma- 
nent improvements  to  the  institution. 

NEW  MARKET  COLLEGE. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  college  is  its  plan  of  study.  Regular  students  take 
but  one  study  at  a  time,  (unless  painting,  music,  or  review-studies,)  and  complete  from 
three  to  five  studies  per  term.  This  plan  was  adopted  three  years  ago  and  proves 
more  satisfactory  every  term.  It  is  believed  that  the  students  are  mort*  thorough 
and  accomplish  a  course  of  study  in  one-third  less  time  than  when  three  or  more  studiee 
are  Uiken  together.  The  courses  of  study  are  classic  and  scientilic.  Instruction  in 
music  and  drawing  is  given  to  such  as  desire  it. 
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OBERUN  COLLEGE. 

An  EngliBb-preporatory  and  a  classic-preparatory  coarse  j»repare  the  way  here  for  a 
la.clies'  department,  a  scientific^  a  collegiate,  and  a  theologic ;  while  beside  them  all 
stands  separately  a  conservatory  of  music,  imparting,  at  moderate  rates,  its  additional 
advantages  to  any  of  the  students  that  desire  them.  The  total  number  of  students  iu 
all  these,  striking  off  all  names  reckoned  twice,  is  1,371  in  the  session  of  1673-74.  The 
same  broad  system  of  admissions  as  before  is  still  continued,  with  only  the  important 
guards  that  candidates  must  bring  certificatesof  good  character,  students  from  other  in- 
stitntions  evidence  of  honorable  dismission,  all  be,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  16  years 
of  age,  and  none  be  admitted  to  full  membership  without  a  probation  of  six  months. 

OmO  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

Admits  both  sexes  on  eqnal  terms.  The  college-departments  are:  the  English,  especi- 
ally designed  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers ;  the  preparatory,  for  the  college- 
coarse  ;  and  the  collegiate,  including  two  courses,  classic  ana  scientific.  The  college 
is  a  United  Presbyterian  school,  though  students  of  all  denominations  are  welcom^. 

OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  plan  of  study  embraces  two  departments,  preparatory  and  collegiate,  occupying 
a  period  of  six  years.  Students  may  enter  any  class  and  pursue  a  partial  or  the  entire 
csoorse  at  option,  or  study  any  branch  for  which  they  are  properly  qualified.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  post-graduate-course ;  studies,  elective.  Special  facilities 
are  offered  for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  painting. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  departments  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  scientific,  and  theologic.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  German  and  French  languages  and  to  practical  surveying.  All  the 
Btadies  of  the  fireehman-year  are  required ;  after  that  an  elective  course  is  permitted. 

OTTERBEIN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  has  four  courses  of  study,  viz :  classic,  scientific,  ladies',  and  En- 
glish. There  are  also  connected  with  it  a  preparatory,  a  musical,  and  a  fine-art 
department.  A  successful  experience  of  twenty-six  years  has  confirmed  the  faculty  in 
its  belief  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  true  theory  of  education. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 

There  are  connected  with  the  college  a  preparatory  school  and  a  medical  department, 
the  latter  located  at  Cleveland.  The  preparatory  course  occupies  three  years  and  the 
collegiate  four.  Special  students  in  elementary  or  analytic  chemistry  are  received 
and  the  faculty  have  arranged  a  course  of  instruction  for  graduates  who  are  desirous 
of  prosecuting  the  study  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  course  prescribed  in 
colleges  generally  in  the  country. 

WTTTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

The  courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  select,  preparatory,  and  theologic.  The  pre- 
paratory department  is  designed  to  fit  students  for  college  and  to  give  to  such  as 
desire  it  a  business-education.  The  theologic  department  is  open  for  members  of  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  who  possess  the  requisite  attainments  and  a  Christian 
character.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  students  in  attendance  on  the  college  are  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

As  respects  colleges,  universities,  higher  female  seminaries,  and  academies  in  general, 
the  report  of  Mr.  Harvey  says :  '*  Blanks  for  reports  were  sent  to  all  these  institutions. 
It  is  regretted  that  some  have  not  responded." 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  forty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State,  all  au- 
thorized by  law  to  confer  degrees ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  many  of  them  have  not 
adequate  means  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  the  students  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  receive.  Some  college-presidents  have  recommended,  as  a  remedv  for  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  grs^uation,  that  all  collegiate  degrees  be  abolished.  While 
this  may  not  be  desirable,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  State  cannot 
justly  control  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  by  appointing  a  board  of  visitors  and  exam- 
iners empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  graduation  and  to  examine  candidates.  A 
large  number  of  the  colleges  should  be  called  academies,  as  they  are  such  in  reality, 
and  there  is  no  school  in  the  State  that  can  be  properly  called  a  university.  These  in- 
stitutions are,  however,  important  agencies  in  educational  effort  and  are  doing  excel- 
lent if  not  indispensable  work  by  furnishing  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  those  localities  that  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  them.  Nevertheless,  if  they 
are  not  colleges  in  fact  as  well  as  iu  name,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  csnfer 
college-deg;rees. 

Institutions  of  a  lower  grade  than  colleges  seem  also  to  be  enjoying  a  satisfoKstnry  de 
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gree  of  prosperity.  There  is  really  do  antagonism  of  purpose  or  interest  between  the 
free  high  schools  and  these  institutions.  Their  aims  are  identical,  and  their  courses  of 
study  ought  to  be  so  nearly  alike  that  pupils  can  be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  school 
to  another  without  hinderance  to  their  advancement.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  desir- 
able that  principals  of  high-schools^  seminaries  for  both  sexes,  and  academies  make 
an  effort  to  agree  upon  a  course  of  study  to  be  adhered  to  throughout  the  State  as 
nearly  uniform  as  the  peculiarities  of  some  schools  in  organization  and  management 
will  permit.  This  uniform  course  of  study  should  also  l^  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  for  matriculation  in  colleges.  It  may  be  necessary,  also,  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  the  usual  curriculum  of  college-studies.  It  is  theopinion  of  many  col- 
lege-men that  these  changes  can  be  made  without  materially  lowering  the  present  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  matriculation  or  lessening  the  efficiency  of  college-instruction. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fourteen  colleges,  institutes,  and  seminaries  in  this  State  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  ladies,  with  162  professors  and  instructors-— 43  gentlemen  and  119  ladies- 
report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,133  pupils,  of  whom  1,195  are  in  collegiate  and  338 
in  preparatory  departments,  the  grade  of  the  remaining  5ti0  not  being  designated.  In 
all  but  two  of  these  colleges  the  collegiate  clasdification  of  pupils  is  given,  and  aggre- 
gates as  follows:  in  the  freshman-year,  236;  sophomore,  199;  junior,  149;  senior,  146; 
m  partial  courses,  121 ;  post-graduate-studies,  24 ;  and  in  ornamental  onlv,  12.  Music — 
vocal  and  instrumental — drawing,  painting,  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  course  in 
all  these  institutions  and  in  all  but  one  German  also;  while  in  three  Italian  and  in  one 
Spanish  are  added  to  these.  Chemio  laboratories  and  philosophic  cabinets  are  re- 
ported in  ten,  natural-history-museums  in  eight;  four  have  astronomic  observatories; 
while  one  without  the  observatory  has  a  telcucope ;  five  report  art-galleries,  one  of 
which  is  claimed  to  be  '^  one  of  the  best  in  the  State ;''  another  *'  fine,"  another  **  small  f 
and  the  same  number  report  gymnasia  or  some  means  of  physical  culture.  All  but  one 
have  libranes,  the  largest  numbering  2,500  volumes,  the  smallest  284;  five  number 
2,000  or  more,  and  the  same  number  1,000  or  more  volumes ;  the  remaining  three,  2S4, 
500,  and  600  volumes,  respectively. 

StatiaUcdl  ntmmary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


CorporatA  property,  See. 
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itruction. 

1        1 

H 

It 
i 

B 

a 

SCHOOLS  OF  THKOLOOT. 

0«rman  Metbodlit-EplMcopal  Seminary, 
Clttrnian  Wallace  Colleve 

11 

0 

25 

$12,044   $30,000  *l9.onn 

$1,000 

^ 

ino 

Heidelberg  Theoloi^cal  Seminary 

-» 

1 

Lane*  Tb<y>Iogical  Seminary .  ...... ...... 

5 

4 

M 

415,666  150  666 

250,000 

16.000 

0  12,000 

Mt.  St.  Marv°g  of  the  Wegt 

St.  Mary'g  Theological  Seminary 

Theologio  department,  Oberlln  College. 

Tbeologio  department,  WUberforce  Uni- 

vertity   ......     ......  ............... 

8 
10 

8 

0 

28 
46 

20 

........ 

30,473 
2,300 

11.000 

60,000 

14i 

0 

Theoloirlcal  Seminary.  Xenia 

Theological  Seminary  Evangelical  Ln- 

thAnun  Jnint  Rvnnd  of  Dhio 

6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

9 

8 

12 
13 
12 

0 
3 

30 

10 
23 

10 

55 

1 

80,000 
8,000 

4,000 

3,500 

Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo 

4,000 

Union  Biblical  Semlnarr 

Wittenberg    College    theologio   depart- 
ment T......T..*r.i-t--T- t-..*...t 

6,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 
TjATT-Achool  CiocinnaU  Colleire .......... 

0 

Law-school,  Wilberforce  Univer»ity 

Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College 

SCHOOLS  OF  MXOiaNK. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sar> 

(*) 

60,000 

•0 

....■«.. 

•0 

•0 

50 
3,001) 

.'.V. 

108 

SO 

234 

30.000 
100.000 

30,000 

500 

Cleveland  Medical*  College 

0 

0 

4.000 
11,0001 

8,000 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

2;  000 

*  Property  not  separate  from  that  of  the  univerEity, 
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Statistical  aummary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction — Continaed. 


Names  of  schooli  for  professional  ln> 
•traction. 


SCBOOU  OF  MEDiciNfi—Continued. 

Medical  department  Unf  venity  of  Woos* 

ter 

Miami  Medical  College 

Starling  Medical  College  and  Hoipltal  . .. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institnte 

Homeopathic  Hospital  College 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Cincinnati  CoU^re  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Pliarmacy,  Baldwin  University. 

SCHOOLS  OF  8CIBHCE. 

Ohio  Agricalinral  and  Mechanical  College . 
Scientific  department  of  Denlson  Univer- 
sity  

Scientific  department  of  Oberlin  College. . 
Toledo  UniTenity  of  Arts  and  Trades. . . . 


90 
165 

52 
143 

65 

62 

153 

3 


f6 

:2u 


Corporate  property,  See. 


11 

O  £• 
1^ 


$60,000 


90.000 
3,000 


350,000 


a 


< 


300, 000  $500, 000 


i4 


$30,000 


-a 

i- 

>k2 


I 

e 

s 


$6.000 

7,700, 

5,000       300 


8,781 

1,800 

2,100 

300 


1.000 
lOD 
100 


*  Apparattis. 


t  With  64  preparatory. 


I  Includes  a  ladies*  department 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

It  was  not  until  1870  that  Ohio  took  decisive  action  on  the  land-grant  made  her 
for  this  school  in  1862.  Then,  by  decision  of  the  tnistees  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
it  was  located  in  Franklin  County,  abont  two  miles  nortn  of  Colnmbus,  the  citizens 
of  that  county  having  offered  $300,000  to  secure  it.  Of  this  sum  (111,000  went  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  of  320  acres ;  $112,000  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  needed 
uuildings,  and  $75,000  to  the  furnishing  of  these  and  supplying  them  with  apparatus. 
In  September,  1873,  the  first  session  was  opened  in  the  vet  uncompleted  buildings,  with 
7  resident  professors  and 30  students,  distributed  nearly  equaUy  among  the  first  three 
years  of  its  proposed  course  of  from  four  to  six  years.  A  formal  opening,  with  some 
accessions  to  the  list  of  students,  took  place  in  the  legislative  hall  at  Columbus  on 
January  2, 1874.  The  proceeds  of  the  land-grant  having  reached  $500,000  and  the  income 
^m  this,  $30,000,  it  has  before  it  a  fair  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness. 

TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY  OP  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Mr.  Jesnp  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  has  donated  160  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $80,000, 
'Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades.  A  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  organ- 
ized to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  trust  to  the  full  extent  that  means  can  be  secured. 
Mr.  William  H.  Raymond,  of  California,  formerly  a  citizen  of  Toledo,  has  purchased  a 
Wilding  iu  Toledo  to  be  used  as  a  nucleus  for  the  first  work  of  the  university,  and  the 
property  by  him  donated  is  to  bo  used  eventually  to  establish  the  Raymond  School  of 
Mining  as  a  part  of  the  university.  The  object  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  is 
to  provide  young  men  and  women  with  facilities  for  acquiring  advanced  knowled^  in 
the  arts  aud  trades.  The  trustees  solicit  donations  of  money,  books,  engravings, 
models,  dec,  that  the  institution  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  use- 
fulness. 

BUSINESS- COLLEGES. 

Eleven  of  these  schools  for  commercial  training  exist  in  Ohio,  situated  in  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Mt.  Union,  Sandusky,  Springfield,  Toledo,  aud  Zunes- 
ville.    They  present  an  aggregate  of  38  instructors  and  2,713  students. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

It  is  but  recently  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  in  connection  with  the  regular  public-school-systems  of  cities.  Such  a 
school  bos  been  in  operation  in  Cleveland  a  little  over  a  year.  In  January  last  it  had 
twelve  pnpils,  instructed  by  a  lady  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum. 
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GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  in  their  fourth  annual  report, 
state  that  *^  the  institution  has,  during  the '  past  year,  been  successfully  working  out 
the  beneficent  designs  of  the  le^slature  in  its  establishment.  The  improvement  of  the 
inmates  has  been  no  less  marked  than  in  former  years.''  The  progress  of  the  school  haa 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  *^  older  pupils  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  schools  would  not  suffer  in  competition  with  those  of  their  respective 
ages  and  opportunities  in  other  schools  in  the  State.  Some  of  them,  designing  to  be- 
come teachers,  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well  as  to  be  already  useful  helpers  in  the 
school-room."  Each  inmate  is  expected  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  time  daily  to  domes- 
tic work  in  some  department,  under  competent  supervision.  The  improvement  notice- 
able  in  all  the  industrial  departments  is  especially  manifest  in  the  sowing-rooms. 

The  trustees  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  in  reference  to  a 
department  in  which  the  more  depraved  may  be  kept  from  contact  with  others,  and 
also  to  the  suggestion  in  reference  to  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  will  allow  the 
retention,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  of  inmates  beyond  the  o^e  now  prescribed.  The 
necessity  of  adequate  appropriations  is  also  urged  upon  the  legislature.  The  appropri- 
ation for  last  year  was  $31,328.57. 

•  HISTORIC   REVIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-SYSTEM.* 

The  cession  by  the  original  States,  especially  Vir^^inia,  of  lands  claimed  by  them 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  the  origin  of  the  poblic-school-system  of  Ohio  and  the 
other  Northwestern  States.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1785,  a  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  every  township  (640  acres)  was  expressly  reserved  from  sale  '*  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said  township."  These  **  school-sections"  were 
for  a  long  time  the  only  support  or  endowment  of  the  public  schools.  The  ordinance 
of  1787,  "for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,"  confirmed  tiie  provisions 
of  "  the  land-ordinance  and  made  the  declaration  that  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  Subsequently  two  entire  townships  were  granted  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university  and  one  entire  township  for  an  academy  or  college. 
The  surface  of  the  State  contained  25,576,960  acres ;  therefore,  the  provision  for  educa- 
tion was :  for  schools,  710,471  acres ;  for  colleges,  69,120  acres — making  a  total  of  779^1 
acres. 

The  whole  thirty -sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  Ohio,  originally  guaranteed  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1785,  has  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schooU 
in  the  State ;  though,  notwithstanding  this  noble  grant,  it  was  nearly  forty  years  before 
a  sufficient  and  permanent  system  of  schools  was  established. 

The  early  governors  of  Ohio  all  urged  the  subject  of  education  on  the  legislatures,  and 
various  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  were  made.  These,  however,  were 
ineffectual,  and  it  became  evident  that,  as  the  lands  in  their  wild  state  could  yield  no 
income,  eventually  a  school-tax  must  be  levied.  In  January,  1821,  an  act  was  passed, 
authorizing  voluntary  taxation  by  school-districts,  for  the  support  of  schools.  This 
law  constituted  an  epoch  in  one  particular,  that  of  establishing  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  schools,  but,  from  various  causes,  it  was  inoperative  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  In  1825  another  act  was  passed,  making  the  levy  of  a  school-tax 
imperative  throughout  the  State.  The  assessment  was  half  a  mill  on  a  dollar.  In  18^ 
this  was  increased  to  three-fourths  of  a  mill  aud  ill  1836  to  one  and  a  half  mills. 

This  law  was,  in  fact,  the  real  formation  of  the  Ohio  system  of  public  schools.  The 
progress  of  these  schools  during  the*  next  thirty -five  years  may  be  judged  by  the  two 
following  tables,  showing  the  increase  of  income  and  of  numbers : 

Table  exhibiting  financial  progress. 


Team. 

Total  amonnt 
of  all  fandti. 

Pwoent. 

1835 

$29,763 

57,750 

163.500 

530,000 

507,353 

5^5,585 

551.039 

1,045,611 

2,349,829 

2,759.432 

2,749,917 

2,619.925 

2.822,100 

2,906,020 

$59,597,336 
76, 527, 336 
97.777,000 
114,777,000 
128.353.657 
144.160,469 
439,966.340 
5(17,561.911 
593.396.846 
866.929.982 

8eo,8n,3M 

820.661,037 
819.414.579 
840,800.031 

Jim 

1829 

1834 

1 

1838 

4 

1841 

4 

1845        

3f 

1850 

U 

1832 

2 

1853        

3^ 

1854 

3110 

1955 

31-5 

1856 

1857 4 

1858 

'1 
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Tean. 


1837. 
ltJ38. 
1839. 
IMO. 
1841. 
1642. 
18*3. 
1M4. 
18f5. 
Id46. 
1«;47. 
1848. 
1849. 
1890. 
1851  . 
1892. 
1»3. 
ISM. 
18SS. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
183». 


Nnmber  of  pupils  eiiroUed. 


Male.       Femold.     Aggregate. 


76.975 
57,339 


76, 047 

5,544 

24.239 

25,698 

10,794 

19.834 

33.232 

50, 2U 

213. 738 

236.827 

238,571 

240,152 


214,089 
357,547 
297.966 
320.386 
328,628 
322,253 


09.465 
51,467 


61,823 

3.967 

20,503 

23.  172 

8.520 

15.029 

30,626 

44,419 

153,870 

l£4.90u 

207.426 

197,560 


209,663 
311.477 
263.349 
282,961 
283.095 
2n,78l 


146, 440 
109.000 
254,612 


137,870 

9.511 

44. 74« 

*  48. 870 

19.314 

34,863 

63.858 

94.630 

357,608 

421,733 

445, 997 

437,712 


453, 759 
669,021 
561.315 
003,  :M7 
611, 7.K) 
600,034 


In  1848  the  nomber  of  enrolled  pnpils  was  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in 
1869  the  proportion  was  25  per  cent.,  sbowiuc  how  rapidly  the  people  had  grown  into 
an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  popular  education. 

Vniivenities  and  colleges, — The  lands  granted  for  the  endowment  of  a  uniyersity  and 
college  were  loaned  out  at  an  early  day  when  they  were  worth  little;  the  consequence 
was  that  the  income  from  these  lands  fell  far  short  of  the  intention.  In  fact,  the  larger 
part  of  the  income  of  these  institutions  (at  Athens  and  Oxford)  was  supplied  from  tui-' 
tion-fees  and  private  contributions.  Though  they  have  sent  out  many  graduates,  it  is 
simply  matter  of  history  that  they  have  failed  in  their  object,  which  was  to  establish 
universities.    Corporate  or  private  institutions  have  succeeded  far  better. 

In  the  mean  time  the  State  chartered  many  other  institutions  sustained  by  individual 
or  denominational  funds,  some  of  which  have  grown  to  be  important  institutions  for 
higher  learning.  To  nnderstaud  their  incorporation  and  objects  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  up  to  1850,  a  special  inoorporntion  was -necessary ;  but,  after  that,  any  association 
might  take  out  a  charter,  on  certain  conditions. 

From  1803  to  1850,  there  were  chartered  in  the  State,  by  special  acts,  56  universities 
and  colleges.  Of  these,  29  are  now  in  existence,  and  several  of  them  are  important 
institutions.  There  are  now  36  institutions  in  Ohio  which  properly  come  under  the 
bead  of  universities  and  colleges. 

Academies  and  seminaries. — From  1803  to  1860,  there  were  chartered  of  this  kind  of 
schools,  161.  Of  these  only  31  are  now  in  existence,  but  in  the  mean  time  many  others 
have  risen  up,  so  that  the  whole  number  is  about  80.  Some  of  these  are  ohartei*ed  and 
others  not.  *In  1859,  the  number  of  academies  and  seminaries  was  given  as  follows: 
^^  Academies,  90;  teachers,  404 ;  pnpils,  8,721."  The  number  of  institutions  and  pupils 
is  now  somewhat  reduced,  but  they  still  form  a9  important  element  in  the  education 
of  the  State 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  class  of  institutions  has  arisen  which  properly  come  under 
this  head,  although  more  special  in  their  object.    These  are : 

Normal  schools  and  commercial  colleges, — There  are  in  the  State  at  least  20  of  these, 
which  more  than  make  up  the  loss  of  academies,  so  called.  This  kind  of  education  is 
popular,  because  it  professes  to  teach  two  things  which  are  valuable  iu  the  market : 
the  one  how  to  become  teachers  and  the  other  how  to  become  men. 

Special  instrtuUion^-^VadeT  this  head  are  included  the  schools  of  public  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  taught  by  regular  teachers,  but  confined  to  and  controlle<l  by  these 
institutions.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  they  are  as  follows :  the  Stilts  Reform- 
School,  thirteen  orphan  asylums,  five  houses  of  refuge,  and  the  work-house.  In  these 
places  education  is  regularly  going  on,  but  they  arc  not  included  under  any  other  cla^s 
of  schools. 

Progress  of  institutions  supported  independently  of  State-funds.^Vndev  this  head  are 
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iDcladed  nniversities  and  col1e|i;es,  academies  and  seminaries,  theologic,  law,  medical^ 
commercial,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  The  growth  of  these  institutions  six&ce 
1859  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1899. 

1873. 

Institutions 

279 

965 

3Q.4SS 

6R^ 

Teachers 

1  610 

StadenU ^ 

63.O00 

This  is  an  approximation,  but  a  close  one. 

Private  schools  and  academies  are  declining,  because  they  are  in  immediate  competi- 
tion  with  the  public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  and  parochial  and  tech- 
Die  schools  are  advancing. 

HENRY  L.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D. 

This  eminent  educator  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  though  Connecticut  blood  ran  in  his 
veius.  His  father — a  lawyer  of  the  State,  a  Congressman  from  it,  1816-'18,  afterward 
a  Judge  of  its  supreme  court,  and  for  many  years  chief  justice — had  migrated  firom 
Connecticut  in  1806  to  Burton,  in  Geauga  County,  after  graduating  at  Yale  and  study- 
ing law  at  Cheshire.  At  Burton,  Henry  was  bom,  October  31, 1813 ;  prepared  there  for 
college,  and  in  1826,  being  then  15,  entered  Yale  as  freshman.  On  his  graduation 
in  1^2,  youth  of  19  as  he  was,  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Burton,  where 
he  had  begun  his  studies,  and  for  two  years  tauffht  successfully.  Subsequently  studying 
theology  in  the  Lane  Seminary  uuder  Dr.  Beecner,  he  was  ordained  in  1837  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Morgan,  Ashtabula  County ;  there  made  himself  a  name,  and  after  two  yeai-s 
and  a  half  of  useful  labor  was  called  to  the  State  capital  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbv- 
terian  Church.  Here  he  remained  for  fifteen  years,  an  exceedingly  admired  and  faith* 
ful  miuist<er,  his  reputation  spreading  through  the  State  and  bis  influence  becoming 
every  year  more  powerful.  Then  came  an  election — which  did  him  honor — to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  where  for  some  years  there  had  been  difficulties 
about  management  and  where  a  man  was  wanted  who  could  command  wide  confidence, 
restore  lost  harmony,  raise  greatly-needed  means,  and  hold  the  college  in  a  high  posi- 
tion. The  choice  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  the  place  was  a  declaration  to  the  world  that 
he  was  the  wise,  good,  iufluential,  and  respected  man  the  college  needed;  and  bis 
administration  justified  the  judgment  the  trustees  bad  formed.  He  entered  on  his 
work  as  president  in  July,  1855,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  June  28,  1873, 
though  for  the  two  years  before  his  death  he  laid  aside  the  presidential  name.  A  great 
success  attended  his  endeavors  to  revive  the  college.  Its  friends  were  re-nnited,  its 
opponents  were  hushed,  it«  debts  were  liquidated,  and  in  spite  of  vast  financial  troubles, 
afflicting  the  whole  country,  $175,000  were  put  into  its  productive  fund. 

His  influence  with  the  students,  too,  was  wonderful.  His  sermons  in  the  ohaxiel  won 
their  admiration,  his  obvious  integrity  secured  for  him  their  confidence,  his  excellent 
instructions  commanded  their  respect,  and  his  genially  kind  courtesy  to  them  gained 
him  their  affection,  so  that  no  stuaent  ever  was  known  to  put  on  him  any  of  those  little 
insults  which  the  officers  of  colleges  sometimes  receive. 

Twelve  years  of  exhausting  labor,  however,  broke  him  down,  and  though  nine  months 
of  European  journeying  somewhat  recruited  him,  his  old  strength  never  came  fully 
back  after  1867.  He  had  to  gradually  lighten  his  previously  great  labors  and  earnestly 
desired  and  sought  release  from  them,  but,  as  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  sqcc^e^ 
him  while  he  lived,  had  to  work  on  till,  in  June,  1873,  an  exhausting  journey  brought 
him  to  his  bed,  never  to  rise  agaiu.  His  task  was  done ;  and  failing  gradually,  be  fell 
finally  asleep  in  the  Redeemer  he  had  trusted  in,  leaving  behind  him,  as  the  monnment 
of  his  great  labors,  a  college  well  established  and  a  multitude  of  nobly  educated  youth. 

SOLOMON    HOWARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Tliis  other  eminent  Ohioan  was  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  having  been  bom  there 
November  11, 1811.  Dr.  Howard  began  his  college-life  at  Miami  University  when  he 
was  17,  and  removing  theuce  to  Augusta  College,  in  Kentucky,  gpraduated  with 
honor  in  1833,  then  being  somewhat  over  22.  On  his  graduation  be  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  accepted  the  position  and  served  in  it  some 
timo,  receiving  ordiuation  to  the  ministry  meanwhile.  His  qualifications  as  an  edu- 
cator haviug  gained  him  reputation,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  ana  served  there  successfully  from  1843  to  1845.  Then  he 
became  president  of  the  Springfield  Female  College,  acting,  also,  as  principal  of  the 
Spriuj;field  High  School.  In  1852  he  was  made  president  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens. 
&nd  fi>r  twenty  years  did  noble  service  there.    A  broken  constitution  compelled  him  to 
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remit  his  labors  and  seek  rest  and  health  in  CaliforDia.  It  was  sought  too  late,  how- 
ever. TboQgh  the  airs  of  California  benefited  him  and  eased  him,  he  still  went  down- 
ward, tilly  iu  1873,  the  strong  mind  ceased  from  action  and  the  educator  went  to  his 
rest. 

CHARLES  p.  M*ILVAINE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  other  ^reat  citizen  of  Ohio  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  March  12, 1873,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  75.  A  native  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1816,  and  after- 
ward for  some  time  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  he  was. 
fh>m  the  outset,  evidently  destined  to  distinction.  Of  noble  presence,  an  eye  that  kindlea 
ashe  spoke,  a  countenance  that  played  with  every  emotion,  a  voice  that  could  be  musical 
or  thunderods  at  his  will,  and  a  mind  of  lofty  power  and  thorough  culture,  he  was  one  of 
the  bom  princep  of  the  world.  In  1825,  when  only  27,  he  was  made  professor  of  ethics 
and  chaplain  at  West  Point  Academy,  where  his  religious  influence  among  the  cadets 
became  so  great  that  Army  officers  indulged  alarm  lest  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
students  should  become  ministers,  and  be  lost  to  the  military  service.  The  perception 
of  this  on  his  part  induced  him  to  accept,  in  1827,  a  call  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Delivering  here  to  his  congregation  the  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  prepared  by  him  for  his  classes  at  West  Point,  they  attracted  such  gen- 
eral attention  that  he  was  requested  by  the  chief  citizens  of  New  York  City  to  repeat 
them  there.  This  was  done  iu  the  chapel  of  the  Ufliversity,  and  great  audiences  were 
held  enchained  by  them.  These  lectures  were  subsequently  printed,  and  have  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  He  became,  in  1831,  professor  of  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion  in  the  university,  and  the  next  year  bishop  of  the  Protestant-Epis- 
eop^  Chnrch  in  Ohio,  and,  exofficiOf  president  of  the  theologic  seminary  of  the  Church 
at  Grambier.  Bemoving  after  some  years  to  Cincinnati,  he  gave  himself,  in  connection 
with  his  other  labors,  to  the  publication  of  imiiortant  works  on  the  chief  theologic 
topics  of  the  period,  which  made  a  great  impression.  But  such  work  proved  too  ex- 
hausting. Tendencies  to  apoplexy  became  threatening,  and  frequent  visits  to  Europe 
bad  to  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  these  in  check.  It  was  in  such  a  visit  that  a  cold,  taken 
from  brief  exposore,  brought  him  to  his  end. 

OTHER  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Emma  Dubach,  a  young  teacher  in  the  German  department  of  the  s^xth  district 
of  Cincinnati,  died  during  the  session  of  1672-73.  She  is  said  to  have  done  her  work 
skillfully  and  well,  with  a  natural  tact  in  management  of  children  and  an  aptitude  in 
teaching  which  gave  promise  of  much  excellence. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Belknap,  also  of  Cincinnati,  died  during  the  same  session,  after  eighteen 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  schools,  first  in  the  regular  branches  and  afterward  in 
^e  drawing  department.  Persevering,  conscientious,  self-sacrificing,  she  continued  her 
labors  even  when  exhausted  nature  demanded  repose,  and  only  rested  from  them  when 
labor  was  no  longer  possible. 

Mr.  Hermann  Meisner,  who  had  served  as  a  teacher  for  ten  years  in  Cincinnati,  and 
had  risen  to  a  principalship  a  few  months  before  his  death,  passed  from  his  labors  also 
ia  1873,  after  having  won  himself  an  honorable  position  by  steady,  unobtrusive,  and 
honest  work,  work  that  looked  only  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  threw  selfish  con- 
siderations entirely  into  the  shade. 
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OBEOOHr. 

rFrom  report  of  Hon.  Syly«Mter  C.  Simpson,  State-superlntendent  of  public  ioitmction,  for  th*  ye 

AprU  1,  1873.1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  Cn-EREST  ON  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL- FUND. 


1871-*72l 


ISTB-'Ta 


ArooQQt  In  coin 

Amount  in  currency.. 

Total 


$19.  GS6  43 
19,826  28 


•22.953  51 
9,466  24 


39.458  71 


32,419  » 


The  distribation  for  1871-72  wa^the  first  ever  made,  and  included  interest  gathered 
daring  two  years.  This  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  ambnnt  di«tri bated  for 
1872-73. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  apportioned  to  districts  at  last  apportionment $49, 454  17 

Amount  of  district-tax  levied  and  collected 71,152  04 

Amount  paid  teachers  from  district-tax 28,865  32 

Amount  paid  tochers  from  rate-bill  and  subscriptions 45, 640  38 

Amount  paid  teachers  from  county-funds 80,437  65 

Amount  of  incidental  expenses 35,977  65^ 

Amount  paid  for  building  school-houses 2,352  45 

Value  of  school-houses 236,001  10 

Value  of  other  school-property 76,238  89 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 642 

Number  of  legal  voters  reported 21,547 

Number  of  children  of  school-age — males,  19.391 ;  females,  18,049 37, 440 

Increase  over  last  year 928 

Average  attendance  reported , 15,329 

Number  of  quarters  school  was  taught 1,002J 

Average  number  of  quarters  school  was  tunght,  per  district 1.5 

Number  of  teachers  reported 607 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month |47  54 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month... |43  79 


The  superintendent  says :  '*  The  foregoing  statistics  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  strictly 
correct.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  particular  in  which  they  are  perfectly  ac- 
curate, owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  most  of  the  superintendents'  reports.  There  are 
probably  from  twelve  to  twenty  organized  and  active  school-distncts  in  the  State 
from  which  there  are  no  reports  whatever.  The  average  attendance,  as  appears  from 
the  table,  is  very  small,  but  as  many  of  the  drstricts  failed  to  report  their  average  at- 
tendance, these  figures  fall  short  of  the  truth.  As  an  example  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
reports  in  this  particular,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  second  district  in  the  State  in 
wealth  and  population  mode  no  returns  whatever  excepting  thennmberof  legal  voters 
and  persons  of  school-age.  Yet  this  district  maintained  nourishing  schools,  with  a 
large  attendance,  during  the  entire  year.  Ooly  three  counties  report  any  expenditures 
in  the  erection  of  school-houses  during  the  year,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  no  new  school-houses  were  built  in  the  other  counties;  there  was  merely  a  failure 
to  report  them.  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  included 
under  the  head  of  Mncidental  expenses.'  Making  due  allowance  for  these  inaccura- 
cies, the  figures  probably  approximate  the  truth  nearly  enough  to  show  something  of 
the  condition  of  public-school  interests  in  Oregon,  and  also  what  need  as  well  as  room 
there  is  for  improvement." 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  new  school-law,  which  went  into  force  January  29, 1873,  provides  for  a  State- 
superintendent,  State-diplomas  and  certificates  for  teachers,  and  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books.   Isistitutes  are  to  be  held  yearly  in  each  Judicial  district  and  at  the  State  capitaL 
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rbe  state-  and  county-ftind  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the  third  Monday  of  March 
ixicl  in  September,  (optional  with  the  conuty-superintendent,)  and  the  Bchool-tax  is  to 
t>e  ^liree  mills  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  Candidates  for  coauty-certificates  are  not 
bo  Ibe  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  algebra,  bat  the  standard  in  all  other  studies 
is  rsfcised.  All  vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  are  to  be  immediately  filled  by  elec* 
tiozi,  and  tl^e  dei^  is  required  to  furnish  the  county -suiterintendent  the  names  and 
post-office-addresi  of  the  directors  within  ten  days  atter  election. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^. 

Xbe  superintendent  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  hinderances  in  the  way, 
tlie  public  schools  are  steadily  advancing  and  growing  in  character  and  efficiency  and 
tbe  school-system  is  making  as  rapid  progress  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  consid- 
enng  the  youth  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  educational  appliances  and  facilities.  County-superintendents  generally  report 
tiiat  their  schools  are  '*  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition." 

Xlie  great  needs  of  the  schools  now  are  good  school-houses,  apparatus,  libraries, 
bi^lier  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  a  tax-levy  sufficient  to  support  schools 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance. 

Seyeral  of  the  county-superintendents  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
priooiple  of  compulsory  attendance  in  the  school-law  and  nearly  all  favor  an  increase 
of  the  tax-levy  lor  school-purposes. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Reports  received  at  the  superintendent's  office  show  that  there  are  very  few  pnblic- 
scbool-bnildings  in  the  State  of  suitable  character,  and  probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  that  have  been  constructed  upon  improved  modern  plans  and  that  are  fur- 
uisfaed  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching.  Neither  the  health,  comfort,  nor 
convenience  of  pupils  or  teachers  seems  to  have  l^en  considered  in  the  selection  of 
sites,  the  style  of  architecture,  or  the  choice  of  furniture.  Many  of  the  school-buildings 
are  naerely  rough  "  box-houses  "  or  common  board  shanties.  One  connty-euperintend- 
eiit  says  that  in  some  of  the  districts  of  his  county  there  are  barns  which  are  better, 
more  costly,  and  more  comfortable  buildings  than  the  school-houses.  This  assertion 
is  not  considered  at  all  extravagant,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  might  be  made  with 
eqaol  truth  in  the  case  of  other  counties.  In  addition  to  the  inferior  character  of  the 
school-houses,  many  of  them  have  been  damaged  by  ill-usage  and  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion. 

From  the  reports  of  county-superintendents  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  single 
school-library  in  the  State  and  that  no  school  is  thoroughly  supplied  with  proper  ap- 
paratus. A  blackboard  and  some  chalk-crayons  constitute  the  entire  apparatus  of  the 
ordinary  country  school.  The  more  pretentious  city-schools  have  a  few  wall-maps  and 
charts  and— though  very  rarely — ^globes. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS.  • 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  apparent  lack  of  general  interest  in  the  schools.  It  is 
said  that,  **  aside  from  the  county-superintendents,  generally  nobody  in  Oregon  visits 
the  schools."  ^  The  teachers  universally  complain  of  the  neglect  of  school-directors  and 
patrons  in  this  particular ;  and  the  lack  of  public  interest  in  the  schools  is  regarded 
as  a  serioQS  impediment  to  their  advancement.  Parents  are  urged  to  ^^ pretend  an  in- 
terest, even  if  they  feel  none.  The  pretense  would  be  some  stimulus  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.    The  reality  would  help  to  advance  every  school  in  the  State." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  entire  State.  The  board  of  education  prepared  a 
course  of  study  and  the  text-books  for  each  study  were  designated  by  the  votes  of  the 
county-superintendents.    These  books  are  adopted  for  four  years  from  October  1, 1873. 

The  uniform  series  has  not  yet  been  fully  introduced,  though  the  work  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal  punishtueijt  is  practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  State,  though  generally  resorted  to  only  after  the  failure  of  all  milder  methods. 
The  best  teachers  seem  to  regard  a  frequent  recourse  to  this  method  of  punishment  as 
an  evidence  of  inefficiency  and  incapacity  to  govern. 

MORAL  TRADONG. 

No  special  attention  is  given,  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  subject  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. In  a  few  ^hools  it  is  the  practice  to  road,  daily,  selections  from  the  Bible.  One 
school  is  opened  with  prayer.  Aside  from  these  cases,  none  of  the  schools  have  any  re- 
ligious exercises  and  in  none  is  there  any  regular  instruction  in  morals.    If  teachers 
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are  men  and  women  of  pnre  lives  and  correct  habits  they  will  natnraHy  and  babit- 
nally  incnlcate  proper  principles  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  among  their  papi)«. 
But  there  is  danger  that  it  hero  there  is  no  regnlar  stated  moral  instruction,  thia  im- 
portant branch  of  education  may  be  neglected  altogether. 

TEACnERS*   INSTITUTES. 

During  the  school-year  ended  April  I,  1873,  only  one  teachers'  institute  wa«  held  in 
the  State,  and  this  was  abandoned  almost  immediately  after  its  organization.  During 
the  current  school-year,  four  county -institutes  and  one  State  teachers*  institute  bave 
been  held,  the  latter  continuing  five  days.  The  county-institutes  were  tolerably  Trell 
attended  and  the  exercises  generally  interesting  and  profitable.  It  is  considered  tbat 
a  very  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  respect.  - 

teachers'  certificates. 

County-superintendents  are  required,  by  law,  to  hold  four  free  examinations  for 
teachers  during  the  year  and  to  '* summon  to  their  assistance''  two  practical  teachers 
to  aid  in  conducting  the  examinations.  No  compensation  is  provided  for  these  assist' 
ants;  hence  this  section  of  the  la^  is  almost  wholly  inoperative.  Some  of  the  connty- 
superintendents  have  made  no  report  concerning  certificates  granted.  The  reports  re- 
ceived sum  up  as  follows:  number  of  first-grade-certificates  granted,  197;  number  of 
second-grade-certificates,  288;  number  of  third-grade-cert.ificatee,33;  and  40  not  classi- 
fied—making a  total  of  558. 

The  amended  school-law  authorizes  the  State-board  of  education,  at  its  seminn- 
nnal  meetings,  to  grant  to  teachers,  upon  examination,  life-diplomas.  State-diplomas, 
(good  throughout  the  State  for  six  years,)  and  State-certificates  of  the  same  grades  sm 
numbers  1  and  2  county-certificates,  good  throughout  the  State  for  two  years  and  six 
months  respectively. 

When  sitting  for  this  purpose  the  law  empowers  the  board  to  have  not  less  than  four 
professional  teachers  to  assist  it.  Under  this  law  the  State-board  of  examination 
was  organized  in  April,  1673,  and  the  first  examination  was  held  in  the  following  July. 
The  rules  adopted  to  govern  the  examination  of  applicants  and  the  granting  of  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Candidates  for  life-  and  State-diplomas  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  indicated,  to  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  of  marked  success  in  teaching  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  life-diploma  the  applicant  must  answer  90  per  cent  of  the  questions 
in  each  branch  correctly.  To  obtain  a  State-diploma,  good  for  six  years,  he  must  an- 
swer 60  per  cent,  of  the  questions  in  each  branch  correctly. 

(3)  Candidates  for  State-certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades  nmst  present  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  marked  success  in  teaching  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

(4)  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  good  for  two  years,  the  applicant  must 
attain  90  per  cent,  in  examination  in  each  study.  For  a  State-certificate  of  the  second 
grade,  good  for  six  mouths,  he  must  reach  80  per  cent,  in  each  study. 

education  of  the  CHINESE. 

Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  says :  '^  The  education  of  the  Chinese  attracts 
only  private  attention  and  effort  as  yet,  but,  like  that  of  the  negro,  it  will  gradually 
press  itself  upon  the  public  mind.  They  are  slowly  imbibing  our  ideas,  imitating  our 
dress,  acquiring  our  tastes,  adopting  our  speech  and  manners.  They  are  quick  tolearu 
our  language  and  literature.  One,  who  began  on  the  Ist  of  January  to  learn  his  let- 
ters, now  (in  July)  reads  in  the  Second  R^der,  spells  well,  writes  a  fair  hand,  and 
begins  to  read  the  Testament.  This  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  in  short  lessons, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  in  the  intervals  of  domestic  work.  He  has  also  attended  an  even- 
ing-school for  five  hours  a  week  about  half  the  time.  The  progress  of  others  may  not 
be  quite  so  rapid,  but  it  is  generally  commendable.  Satisfactory  reports  are  receivnl 
from  the  Chinese  day-school  taught  at  St.  Helen's  Hall,  and  from  the  day-  and  evening- 
schools  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Threo 
or  four  Chinese  Sabbath-schools  continue  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Portland,  with 
some  increase  of  numbers  and  some  improvement  in  results.  We  know  of  none  else- 
where in  the  State.  Private  instruction  is  doubtless  given  the  Chinese  in  many  fami- 
lies. •  *  •  •  They  are  not  likely  to  displace  our  people,  but  ratter  to 
open  wider  fields  of  enterprise.  Yet  contact  with  them  must  affect  us  and  our  children. 
Our  safety  and  our  duty  alike  require  their  education." 

CITY  SCHOOLS  OP  PORTLAND. 

Aiietidance.— The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  high  school,  is  1,033,  with  an  average  attendance  of  926  and  a  per  cent,  of  89^.  In 
accordance  with  this  statement  it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  tnrough  irregular  at- 
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tendance  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  public  money  is  uselessly  expended,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  those  who  should  be  benefited  is  lost. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  grammar-department  and  16  per 
cent,  in  the  intermediate,  while  62  per  cent.,  or  over  three-fifths,  are  in  the  primary 
schooled 

Course  of  instruction. — During  the  last  vacation  a  course  of  instruction  was  agreed 
upon,  to  take  efiect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  of  1673  and  to  be  carrieid  out 
as  rapidly  as  the  standing  of  the  pupils  would  admit.  Under  the  present  system  each 
teacher  has  but  one  grade  of  pupils,  divided  into  two  classes.  One  year  is  allowed  for 
the  work  of  each  of  the  six  grades.    In  six  years  from  the  time  a  pupil  enters  the 

Kublic  schools  he  will  be  admitted  into  the  high  school,  provided  he  has  been  success- 
il  in  passing  eveiy  examination. 

Phonetics,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science  are  taught  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  primary  department.  Physiology  and  philosophy  have  been  introduced  into 
the  first  grade  of  tne  grammar-department,  and  more  time  and  attention  will  for  the 
fatore  be  given  by  the  srammar-pupils  to  these  branches  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  The  natural  worm  will  no  longer  remain  a  sealed  volume  to  them  while  they 
are  being  crammed  with  rules  of  arithmetic,  rules  of  parsing,  and  lists  of  names  in 
geography. 

CcmpuUorjf  education, — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Portland  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  from  600  to  700  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  who  attend  no  school 
whatever,  of  whom,  doubtless,  500  should  attend  school,  and  probably  one-half  of  this 
number,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  do  not  read  and  write  with  any  facility.  Any  system 
of  education  which  admits  such  a  margin  of  ignorance  to  harass  and  cripple  its  move- 
ments will  fail  of  effecting  the  great  ends  of  economy  and  security  to  the  State.  A  com- 
pulsory law  is  greatly  needed.  But  a  **  formal  protest "  is  entered  ^*  against  the  ase  of 
the  word  '  compulsory,'  which  is '  a  red  rag  shaken  before  the  free  American  people,'  to 
keep  their  pr^ndices  alive  against  the  most  obvious  and  safe,  as  it  is  the  most  needed, 
reform  of  the  aay."  It  is  proposed  to  "  regulate  '*  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
So  evident  is  the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  school-attendance  in  Oregon  would  long  since  have  been  regulated,  but 
for  the  use  of  an  obnoxious  word. 

Rtfarm-adiool. — ^A  reform-school-incorporation  was  organized  in  Portland,  in  April, 
1873. 

Teachert^  in$titut^^ThG  first  session  of  the  Multnomah  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  Portland,  in  July,  1^3,  continuing  two  days. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Information  has  been  received  from  three  schools  for  secondary  education,  two  of  which 
are  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  one  for  both  boys  and  girls.  With  16  instructors— 
11  gentlemeu  and  5  ladies— the  attendance  is  275  pupils,  187  of  whom  are  boys  and  88 
girls ;  64  study  classic  and  35  modem  languages  and  16  are  preparing  for  college. 

Among  the  institutions  for  imparting  such  instruction  In  the  State,  the  Portland 
Academy  and  Female  Seminary  seems  to  deserve  mention,  presenting  7  teachers  and 
145  pupils  its  catalogue  for  1873 ;  its  studies  reaching  up  from  a  primary  Eoglish 
course  through  preparatory,  sub-junior.  Junior,  and  senior-classes,  and  the  last  three 
embracing  the  classic  and  modem  languages,  while  music  ruus  throughout  the  course. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Atkinson  writes  also  of  other  institutions  thus :  "  At  the  Albany  Colle- 
giate Institate,  which  I  visited  December  1, 1  found  130  pupils  in  three  departments,  be- 
ndes  that  of  music  and  book-keeping.  Four  lady  pupils  were  graduated  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  The  building  is  large,  and  rooms  commodious,  all  paid  for,  and  a  fund,  in 
notes,  pays  $600  to  $700  per  year.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Academy  is  still  sustained 
and  the  Roman-Catholic  schools  are  reported  to  be  flourishing.  The  Bishop  Scott 
Gram  mar-School  is  doing  a  good  educational  work  and  St.  Helen^  Hall  is  also  train- 
ing a  large  number  of  pupils.^' 

The  former  of  the  two  last-named  institutions  reports  9  instractors  for  the  year  1873, 
and  a  coarse  embracing  English,  classic,  and  modern  languages,  with  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and  art.  The  latter  reports  8  instructors  and  136  pupils  in  English, 
French,andGerman,  with  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  A  philosophic  cabinet,  a  natu- 
ral-history-museum, and  a  gymnasium  are  among  its  advantages. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University  at  Eugene  is  not  yet  opened,  the  building  promised  it  by  the 
eity  and  county  not  being  completed.    It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ready  in  1874. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

The  Christian  College,  at  Monmouth,  has  two  separate  courses,  classic  and  scien- 
tific, the  one  securing  to  the  students  that  complete  it  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ; 
the  other,  that  of  bachelor  of  sciences.  Music  is  made  a  specialty,  classes  being  formed 
in  it  and  exercise  in  it  mingled  with  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  each  day. 
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M^MINKVILLR  COLLEGB. 

McMinnville  College  has  added  to  its  faculty  teachers  of  masio  and  drawing,  acti 
makes  the  same  division  of  its  courses  as  the  Christian  College.  It  offers  also  to  tboar 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  the  advanti^ij^es  of  a  normal  department,  in  which, 
without  extra  charge,  they  may  be  drilled  in  all  the  common  English  studies  of  tW 
schools  and  in  the  tneory  and  practice  of  instruction. 

PACIFIC   UNIVERSITY. 

Pacific  University  presents  a  college-course,  a  scientific  course,  a  ladies'  course,  asd 
a  normal  course.  The  standard  for  admission  into  these  is  higher  than  in  some  other 
institutions  of  the  western  coast  and  Indicates  a  disposition  to  secure  a  very  &ir  de- 
gree of  scholarship. 

WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY. 

Willamette  University  appears  also  to  aim  at  this,  and  its  graduating  exerciaes  in 
the  summer  of  1873  excited  great  enthusiasm.  It  has  a  classiC|  scientifio,  medical,  aad 
normal  course,  together  witb  a  musical  department. 

In  all  these  institutions  lady  students  find  admission,  and  their  declared  ezperieiies 
is  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  the  college-course  as  well  as  in  the  preparatof^. 
The  valedictorian  at  Willamette  at  the  last  commencement  was  a  lady,  and  no  one  of 
all  the  graduates  in  the  country  seems  to  have  called  forth  such  applause  as  she  se- 
cured. 

StaHsHcal  summary  of  univernties  and  colleges. 


Names  of  universities 
and  colleges. 


Christian  College 

Corvallis  College 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  University 

Willamette  University . .. 
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Staiistioal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


"S 

1 

Corporate  property,  Ac 

a 

Names  of  schools  for  professional  instruc- 
Uon. 

lb.  • 

I* 

si 

"sl 

L 

II 

It 
1 

V 

SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE. 

Medical  department,  Willamette  University* 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCICNCB. 
Corvallis  State  Agricultural  College  | ...... 

12 
4 

t 

44 

»4.000 

Scientific  department,  Willamette  Unlver- 
sity 

*  The  fact  that  the  medical  schools  are  generally  opened  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  In  the  winter  probably 
explains  the  want  of  returns  of  stndents  from  the  medical  department  of  Willametta  Unlvanity,  tka  alaaai 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  61.    Its  first  medical  class  graduated  in  1869. 

t  Alumni,  61. 

tThe  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis  is  reported  by  Dr.  Atkinson  to  be  flourishing,  itastadeati  Incladlof 
those  in  preparatory  and  partial  courses,  reaching  100. 


BUSINESS<K>LLEOB. 

One  such,  at  Salem,  reports  1  instructor  and  74  pupils. 
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FENJVSYL.VA1VIA. 

[From  report  of  Hod.  J.  P.  TVickert-ham,  State-gnperintendent  of  common  schools,  for  the  year  ended 

June  3, 1873.] 

Ftaancial  statement,  shoicing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school-districts  of  the  Common- 

wealth,  excluding  Philadelphia, 

EECEIPTS. 

From  collectors,  unseated  lands,  and  all  other  sonrces,  ex- 
clusive of  State-appropriation ^,  671, 949  93 

From  State-appropriation  for  1872 447,769  39 

Total  receipts $7,119,719  32 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  instruction 3,424,977  91 

Fnel,  contingencies,  &c 1,756,111  73 

Cost  of  school-houses,  including  renting,  repairing,  &c..     1, 477, 831  03 

Total  expenditures 1 6,658,920  67 

Balance  in  favor  of  districts 460,798  65 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  STATE,  INCLUDING  PIIIL.VDELPIIIA. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $4,325,797  47 

Cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  renting  school-houses 1, 753, 812  36 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fnel,  and  contingencies 8, 235, 120  41 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of  all  kinds 8, 345, 836  41 

Estimated  value  of  school-property 21, 750, 209  00 


Inclnding  $467,132.84,  the  amount  expended  in  support  of  the  orphan  schools,  the 
total  sum  expended  for  school-purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  school-department 
for  the  year  1873  was  $8,812,969.25. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

The  following  figures  do  not  include  the  city  of  Philadelphia : 

Whole  number  of  districts 2,050 

Whole  number  of  schools 14,675 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 694,096 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 439,393 

Percentage  of  attendance 63 

Average  length  of  school- t«rm,  in  months 6.3 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil - $0  95 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 7,866 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 9,593 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $41  58 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $32  44 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school-tax 7. 5 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building-tax 4.3 

Amount  of  taxlevied $5,543,985.23 

Amount  of  tax  levied  and  State-appropriation $6, 243, 285. 23 

The  following  school-statistics  are  inclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia : 

Number  of  school-districts  in  the  State .*...  2,050 

Number  of  schools ...  16,305 

Number  of  graded  schools j 5,307 

Nomber  of  school-directors 13, 576 

5'amber  of  superintendents 86 

Number  of  teachers 19,089 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $42  69 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $34  92 

Average  length  of  school- terra,  in  months 6.67 

22  E 
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Namber  of  pupils ^ 834,020 

Average  number  of  pupils 511,418 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  total  enrollment 61 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil $0  9G 

COMPAllISON  OF  STATISTICS  WITH  THOSE  OF    LAST  YEAR. 

Increase  iu  number  of  districts 2^2 

Increase  in  number  of  schools 306 

Increase  in  number  of  graded,  schools .' 309 

Increase  in  number  of  school-directors 120 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers 721 

Increase  in  average  length  of  school-term 6  day*. 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils 2^3 

Decrease  iu  average  number  of  pupils 24,803 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition 8221,523.94 

Decrease  in  cost  of  buildings,  fuel,  contingencies,  &c $219, 476. 31 

Increase  of  expenditures  of  all  kinds |7(>3.63 

"The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school-term  is  owing  to  the  law  of  1872,  making  the 
minimum  school-term  five  inst-ead  of  four  months.  It  is  gratifying  that  with  this  in- 
increase  of  term  teachers'  salaries  were  also  increased. 

<'  Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  vigorous  growth  of  oar  educational  system  than 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  graded  schools. 

*^  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  the 
long,  cold  winter  and  the  great  quantities  of  snow,  that  aJmost  stopped  travel  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  for  days  together. 

**  Our  school-houses  cost  over  $1,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  thus  show- 
ing that  our  pressing  wants  in  this  respect  have  been  supplied.  Henceforth,  for  some 
years,  we  can  direct  our  chief  energies  to  making  improvements  in  the  schools  them- 
selves." 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  graded  schools 3,827 

Number  gr^ed  during  the  year 199 

Number  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children ^        70 

Number  of  schools  well  classified 9,680 

Number  in  which  books  are  uniform 11,206 

Number  in  which  the  Bible  is  read 11,418 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  taught 1,642 

Number  in  which  vocal  music  is  taught 2,803 

Number  in  which  any  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught 1, 423 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses :  frame,  7,997 ;  brick  or  stone,  3,776 ;  log,  233....  12, 006 

Namber  built  during  the  year 498 

,  Number  unfit  for  use - 1,796 

Number  badly  ventilated 5,475 

Number  without  suitable  outhouses 4,658 

Number  of  first-class  school-houses 2, 134 

Number  with  grounds  of  sufficient  size 5,640 

Namber  with  grounds  suitably  improved 1,201 

Number  with  suitable  furniture 5,690 

Number  with  injurious  furniture 2,753 

Number  well  supplied  with  apparatus 1,826 

Number  without  apparatus  worth  mentioning 5, 702 

Number  in  which  apparatus  was  increased  during  the  year 578 

TEACHERS'  INSTTTUTES. 

Number  of  days  continued 339 

Whole  number  of  actual  members 12,302 

Number  of  members  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools 8,014 

Number  of  instructors  and  lecturers 478 

Received  for  support  of  institutes:  from  county-treasurer,  (9,355.92;  fi:om 

members,  $3,077.39;  from  other  sources,  ^,272.71 $18, 306  02 

Paid  instructors  and  lecturers $10,736  38 

Paid  for  other  expenses $5,322  34 
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BESPECTING  SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

To  estimate  with  accuracy  the  value  of  a  school-system,  four  classes  of  facts  are  in- 
^iapensable :  (1)  the  number  of  childreu  to  be  educated,  (2)  the  number  that  attend 
school,  (3)  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  (4)  the  percentage  of  attendance.  In 
PeDDsylvania  there  are  means  of  ascertaioing  the  three  last-named  facts,  but  no  ac- 
cnrate  enumeration  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  of  school-age.  The  school-age  is 
l>etween  G  and  21,  and  the  probable  number  of  persons  between  these  ages  is  now 
about  1,200,000.  Of  these  there  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year:  in  public 
schools,  834,020;  in  private  schools,  orphan-homes,  colleges,  &c.,  probably  50,000 
more — making,  in  round  numbers,  900,000.  Of  the  300,000  children  of  school-age  not 
iu  school,  the  great  majority,  without  doubt,  are  between  15  and  21  years  of  age  and 
bave  already  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  education  ;  but  there  are  still  many  thou- 
sands of  youth  growing  up  to  manhood  almost  wholly  ignorant  and  uncared  for.  And 
yet  no  steps  can  be  taken  towards  bringing  them  under  the  operations  of  the  school- 
system  until  it  is  kuown  who  and  where  they  are,  what  they  are  doing,  and  why  they 
have  not  attended  school.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  legislature  make 
provision  for  taking  a  school-census  at  the  time  of  making  the  next  triennial  assess- 
ment throughout  the  State  and  every  third  year  thereafter. 

DISTRICT-FINANCES. 

The  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  school-purposes  thronghout  the  State  last  year 
reach  over  6S,000,000.  All  this  money  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  them  that  the  management  of  the  school-finances 
in  every  district  be  judicious,  economic,  and  honest.  While  it  is  true  that  the  finan- 
cial trust  placed  in  the  hands  of  school-directors  is,  in  a  vast  msgority  of  cases,  faith- 
fully administered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  somewhat  of  recklessness,  if  not  dishon- 
esty, is  chargeable  now  and  then  against  the  guardians  of  education.  Not  one  of  the 
duties  requi^  by  the  law  can  be  legally  neglected,  and  vet  there  are  hundreds  of  dis- 
tricts that  overlook  one  or  more  of  them,  and  some  that  habitually  overlook  them  all. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufiicient  authority,  without  recourse  to 
the  courts,  to  compel  school-directors  to  perform  all  their  duties.  A  change  in  the  law 
should  provide  a  remedy  for  this  growing  evil. 

RECUSANT  DISTRICT. 

There  is  but  a  single  district  in  the  State  that  has  not  now  in  operation  a  system  of 
common  schools.  In  1868  there  were  24  recusant  districts  in  11  different  counties, 
with  some  5,000  children  of  school-age.  By  the  act  of  that  year  and  the  earnest  efforts 
made  under  it,  23  of  these  districts  nave  been  led  to  put  free,  schools  in  operation.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  remaining  district  will  not  long  remain  in  such  an  isolated  position. 

The  facts  now  stated  suggest  an  important  circumstance  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  common-school-system  in  this  State.  The  earlier  laws  establishing  and  improv- 
ing the  system  of  common  schools  left  it  to  a  majority  of  the  people  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  free  schools  or  not.  Districts  adopted  the  system,  t-herefore,  only  as 
fast  as  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  m^ority  of  citizens  could  be  procured.  By  the  year 
1849  so  many  districts  had  put  the  law  in  force  that  it  was  made  geDeral,  but  no  means 
of  enforcing  it  in  recusant  districts  were  provided,  except  the  loss  of  the  State-appro- 
priation, in  1868  24  districts  still  had  no  free  schools  and  few  of  any  kind.  Now 
there  is  but  one  of  this  class,  all  the  others  having,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  been  induced  to  put  the  system  iu  operation. 

DARK  PLACES. 

The  bright  places,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  will  doubtless  attract  of  themselves 
the  notice  they  deserve,  and  it  is  considered  advisable  to  point  out  a  few  that  are  dark. 

Uniminwed  school-grounds.— Oat  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  12,137  school-houses 
in  the  State  only  1,201  are  reported  as  being  suitably  improved,  t.  f.,  neatly  fenced,  free 
from  rubbish,  planted  with  shade-trees,  and  properly  prepared  for  play-grounds. 
Doubtless  many  grounds  not  included  in  the  list  of  those  suitably  improved  have  one 
or  more  of  these  reanisites,  but  every  school-ground  should  have  them  all. 

Bad  ventilation.— Ke^Tts  show  that  5,475  school-houses  have  no  better  means  of  ven- 
tilation than  apertures  in  ceilings,  transoms  over  doors,  or  raising  and  lowering  win- 
dows furnish.  Many  indeed  have  not  even  these  imperfect  modes  of  purifying  the 
air;  and  yet  pure  air  is  a  prime  necessity  for  health  as  well  as  comfort. 

Unsuitable  outhouses. — It  is  not  a  mark  of  high  civilization  that  4,658  school-houses 
are  without  these  necessary  appendages,  of  a  suitable  kind,  many  hundreds  of  them  in- 
deed without  any  at  all. 

Want  of  apparatus.— Teachers  need  tools,  but  5,702  school-houses  have  no  sehool-an- 
paratns  worth  mentioning ;  none  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  blackboard  or  a  single 
map  or  chart. 

Want  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers. — Of  the  15,003  teachers  receiving  cer- 
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tificates  to  teach  dnriDg  the  year,  only  374  were  found  to  have  a  "  thorough  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  that  practical  prepara- 
tion for  their  profession  which  insures  success." 

Negligent  directors, — The  law  requires  directors  to  visit  the  schools  under  their  charge 
at  least  once  a  month.    Only  3,725,  less  than  one-fourth,  were  thus  visited. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  were  held  during  the  past  year  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  They  were  attended  in  the  several  counties  by  11,917  actnid 
teachers,  and  385  teachers  were  members  of  the  institute  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
making  an  aggregate  of  12,302.  This  number  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  teachers  iu  attendance,  there  were  present  several  hundred  honorary 
members,  school- directors,  and  friends  of  education,  and  probably  100,000  spectators. 

No  one  acquainted  with  their  working  can  doubt  that  these  institutes  accomplish 
much  ^ood.  Their  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  practical,  systematic,  profes- 
sional instruction,  aud  this  is  not  without  a  remedy. 

CONFERENCES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It  has  been  customary  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  office  to  hold  periodically 
meetings  of  the  county-superintendents.  These  meetings,  continuing  in  session  but  a 
day  or  two,  did  not  always  prove  very  fruitful  of  good.  In  order  to  avoid  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  a  large  convention  and  to  bring  those  interested  face  to  face  with 
the  most  important  educational  questions  demaudiug^consideration,  a  series  of  private 
conferences,  each  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  school-department  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  a  particular  portion  of  the  State,  was  held  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.    Nearly  all  the  superintendents  were  in  attendance. 

Concerning  the  results  of  these  conferences  the  State-suoerintendent  indorses  what 
then  appeared  in  the  official  department  of  the  school-journal :  "  Much  was  expected 
from  this  form  of  consultation,  but  the  results  have  surpassed  all  expectations.  Never 
before  have  such  fruitful  educational  meetings  been  held  in  the  State.  Never  before 
have  school-officers  obtained  so  clear  a  view  of  what  needs  doing.  And  never  before 
have  such  eflForts  been  made  to  organize  the  forces  that  are  wanted  to  do  it.  Unless 
we  greatly  miscalculate  their  significance,  these  conferences  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
educational  progress  among  us." 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  common- school-system  provides  an  elementary  education,  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  lirst  principles  of  geography  and  grammar,  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  State  who  make  voluntary  application  therefor.  The  administration  of 
this  system  is  still,  in  many  respects,  imperfect ;  but  it  is  being  rapidly  improved  and 
is  bestowing  untold  blessings  upon  generation  after  generation  of  children.  The  work 
done  by  the  common-school-system  being  generally  well  understood,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  the  starting-point  of  the  contemplated  survey. 

BELOW  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  common  school,  is  there  any  educational  work  to  be  done 
below  it  f  Does  it  reach  with  its  light  the  darkness  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  so- 
cial structure  f  The  following  facts  will  answer  the  question :  according  to  the  late 
United  States  census,  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  31,512  youth  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  21  years  who  cannot  write,  and,  of  course,  can  iread  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all ;  and 
as  shame  would  naturally  prevent  many  from  reporting  their  ignorance,  this  number 
is,  without  doubt,  much  below  the  reality.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  leas  than 
75,000  children  iu  the  State  who  are  growing  up  not  wholly  without  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  a  little,  but  altogether  untrained  and  virtually  ignorant. 

PRESENT  LAW  INOPERATIVE. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  law; 
forbidding  or  regulating  the  employment  of  children  under  certain  ages  are  in  most 
cases  a  dead  letter. 

NUMBER  OF  UNTAUGHT  CHILDREN  AT  WORK. 

Many  thousands  of  such  children  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  State,  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mining,  without  schooling  and,  what  is  of  more  coneequencer 
without  that  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  independent,  self-governed 
American  citizens.  The  extent  of  the  evil  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  added 
that  the  late  census  shows  there  are  75,643  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
employed  in  various  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  At  least  one-half  of  these 
children  receive  no  education  or  none  that  is  ot  much  value  to  them. 

If  to  these  thousands  of  youth  are  added  the  190,844  adults  who  cannot  write  their 
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own  names,  we  bave  a  stratam  of  ignorance  and  its  concomitants  underneath  our  so- 
cial stractore  that  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  with  decay  and  death.  It  is  in  this  soil 
that  crime  and  penury  grow.  From  this  field  comes  the  dreadful  crop  that  is  har- 
vested in  poor-houses,  houses  of  refuge,  jails,  and  penitentiaries.  This  is  to-day  the 
deepest  stain  on  our  free  institutions.  Can  it  he  removed  t  Can  this  illiteracy  be  pre- 
vented f  Can  these  neglected  children  be  reclaimed  f  From  what  is  known  of  the 
uplifting,  regenerating  power  of  a  right  education,  it  is  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of 
even  the  worst  of  them  can  be.  Testimony  to  this  is  borne  by  every  home  of  the  friend- 
less, reform- school,  and  house  of  refuge  in  the  country. 

But  the  State  is  doing  little  or  nothing  in  this  field.  Only  a  single  county  is  known 
to  have  made  separate  provision  for  destitute,  friendless  children.  Private  benevo- 
lence supports  some  thirty-five  institutions  employed  in  this  work,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  four  thousand  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  this  work  still  leaves  undone  much  that  ought  to  be  done.  A  few  only 
are  cored  for,  while  the  many  are  left  to  curse  society  with  their  ignorance  and  crime. 
A  compulsory  law,  fining  and  imprisoning  parents  and  guardians  K>r  not  sending  chil- 
dren to  school,  would  not  be  enforced,  and,  if  enforced,  could  not  cure  the  evil. 

REMEDIAL  SUGGESTION^. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  general  law  be  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  all 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers  to  see  that  all  childi-en  under  their  control  attend 
school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year  up  to  a  certain  age  ;  that  there  be 
established  in  every  county,  or  ip  several  counties  formed  into  a  district,  a  home  for 
friendless  children  or  an  industrial  school,  to  be  governed  in  its  main  features  in  the 
same  way  as  such  institutions  under  private  control  are  now  governed  ;  and  that  it  be 
made  the  duty  of  school-directors  to  see  that  the  law  in  reference  to  attendance  at 
school  is  obeyed,  and  if  not,  after  proper  notice  and  warning,  let  them  exercise  the 
power  of  sending  the  children  to  the  district-home  or  school,  compelling  those  respon- 
sible for  the  neglect  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  necessary  expense. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  plan  that  is  feasible  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  cover  the  whole  field..  A  number  of  counties  have  taken  preliminary  steps  looking 
in  this  direction.  The  State  should  now  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  convert  these 
forming  plans  into  regular  systems. 

ABOVE  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  school-superintendents  of  the  State  report  1,433  schools  in  which  the  higher 
branches*  are  taught.  The  average  number  of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  m 
each  of  these  schools  does  not  exceed  20,  which  would  make  the  whole  number  28,660. 
If  to  this  are  added  2,000  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  30,660, 
or  about  one  in  thirty  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools  studying  one  or  more 
branches  beyond  the  mere  elementary  course  prescribed  by  law. 

According  to  the  late  census,  which  in  this  respect  does  not  difier  widely  from  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents,  there  are  in  the  State  138  academies,  with  10,987  pupils, 
and  400  private  day- and  boarding-schools,  with  16,100,  the  number  of  pupils  in  both 
classes  of  schools  being  27,087.  If  half  these  pupils  study  the  higher  branches— and 
that  is  a  high  estimate — it  gives  13,994  as  the  number  of  *'  upper ''  scholars  in  this  class 
of  schools.  An  addition  of  2,000  may  be  made  from  the  normal  schools  and  normal  in- 
stitutes. 

Summing  up,  we  find  some  45,000  out  of  the  1.200,000  persons  of  school-age  in  the 
State,  or  out  of  tte  900,000  children  attending  school  the  past  year,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  one  or  more  branches  beyond  the  elements.  The  number  of  those  who 
will  pursue  to  any  considerable  extent  a  liberal  course  of  learning  is  much  smaller. 
Small  as  the  proportion  appears,  it  is  believed  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  when  so  many  young  persons,  relatively  to  the  population,  were 
studying  the  higher  branches  as  now.  Most  of  the  old  classic  academies  have  died 
out,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  graded  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  a  new  race  of  academies  and  seminaries.  Not  so  large  a  proportion  of  students, 
perhaps,  in  these  **  upper  schools "  study  Latin  and  Greek  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they  are  studying  the  sciences  instead. 
Not  so  large  a  proportion,  perhaps,  go  from  them  to  the  colleges  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  in  the  classic  languages,  but  proportionally  many  more  seek  further  instructiou 
in  scientific  and  techuic  schools. 

GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  RECOMMENDED. 

Two  methods  for  the  advancement  of  higher  education  are  suggested  :  (1)  Encour- 
age in  alLproper  ways  the  grading  of  public  schools  wherever  they  can  be  graded  and 
the  establishment  in  connection  with  them  of  high  schools  and  department-s  for  higher 
education.  The  number  of  graded  schools  has  been  more  than  trebled  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  this  rate  of  growth  must  be  kept  up.  It  would  be  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  grant  a  special  appropriation  out  of  the  common-scbool-fuud  to  every 
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public  high  school.  (2)  Academies  and  seminaries,  when  coming  np  to  a  certain 
standard,  should  be  recognized  by  legislative  endctment  aa  filling  an  important  placo 
in  the  system  of  education  that  cannot  otherwise  be  occupied.  It  is  believed  that  by 
judicious  legislation,  without  any  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  State,  some 
hundreds  of  academies  and  seminaries  mi^ht  be  made  to  work  in  entire  unison  with 
the  common-school-syst^m,  being  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  supervision  of  its  offi- 
cers  and  fed  by  pupils  from  its  ungraded  schools. 

Above  all,  the  people  must  be  enlightened  with  respect  to  the  value  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fact  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  youth  take  a  single  step  beyond 
the  common  ungraded  school-course  shows  a  public  sentiment  that  must  be  changed, 
end  quickly,  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  hoW  her  proper  rank  among  the  States  that  are  ad- 
vancing all  around  her. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  report  ot  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State-stiperiutendentl 

Philadelphia  has  much  connected  with  her  system  of  public  schools  of  which  she  has 
a  right  to  be  proud.  In  1818,  sixteen  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  general  law  of 
the  State  establishing  free  schools,  she  put  in  operation  her  present  system,  and  her 
example  did  much  to  stimulate  State-action  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Some  of  her  leailiug  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  formed  a  society  for 
the  special  Jiuriwse  of  promoting  the  spread  of  public  schools,  and,  as  an  organization, 
it  continued  for  years  to  hold  meetings,  make  reports,  pass  resolutions,  and  promulgate 
facts — seed  that  eventually  greVv  and  ripened  into  ifuit  in  the  passage  of  the  school- 
law  of  IKM. 

Grotcih  of  free  schools. — The  system  of  free  schools  planted  in  Philadelphia  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  until  now  it  embraces  4^2.5 
school-houses,  1,742  teachers,  148,511  pupils,  and,  excluding  the  scholai-s  of  the  night- 
schools,  an  average  attendance  ef  72,025.  The  city  expended  during  the  past  year  for 
school-purposes  the  sum  of  $1,381,460.54  and  the  value  of  it«  school-property  is  not 
much  less  than  $o,000,000.  The  school-houses,  for  comfort  and  convenience,  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  list  of  controllers  and  directors  contains 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  The  boys'  high  school  is  usually 
attended  by  about  600  students  and  is  one  of  the  best-managed  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  The  girls'  high  and  normal  school  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise. 

Etening-schooU. — Twenty-nine  night-schools  are  open  during  the  winter-season,  for 
all,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  color,  who  desire  their  advantages  and  are  unable 
to  attend  the  day-schools.  The  number  of  scholars  during  the  past  year  was  8,587,  in- 
cluding 596  in  the  school  for  artisans. 

School  for  artisans, — This  school,  made  up  mostly  of  practical  mechanics  from  the 
mills  and  shops  of  the  city,  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  with  a  good  attend- 
ance and  good  results.  The  following  branches  are  taught :  practical  mathematics, 
mechanic  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  physics,  (with  special  reference  to  the  steam-engine,)  and  chem- 
istry. A  well-planned  course  of  study,  including,  vocal  music  and  drawing,  has  been 
adopted  for  the  schools  of  all  grades. 

More  high  schools  neeued. — But  as  an  organization  the  system  needs  some  amendment 
in  the  following  respects :  (1)  The  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  higher  education  are 
too  limited.  One  high  school  for  boys,  accommodating  600  pupils,  is  not  enough,  and 
the  want  can  scarcely  be  supplied  by  adopting  the  costly  expedient  of  advanced 
departments  in  the  grammar-schools.  The  St.  Louis  plan  of  branch  high  schools, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  seems  mu(;h  better  adapted  to  the  end.  (2)  The 
girls'  high  and  normal  school  should  be  made  strictly  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  if  the  authorities  are  not  yet  ready  to  educate  boys  and  girls 
together,  a  high  school  or  several  high  schools  for  girls  should  be  established.  Ko  one 
institution  can  perform  well  the  functions  of  a  high  and  normal  school.  (3)  The  func- 
tions of  the  local  boards  of  directors  and  the  central  board  of  control  should  be  com- 
pletely harmonized.  (4)  The  school-taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected  as  such,  and 
be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  school- 
authorities,  who  should  be  held  directly  resposible  for  all  expenditures.  (5)  The  most 
pressing  educational  want  of  Philadelphia  is  better  supervision.  The  city  should  have 
a  general  superintendent,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  principals  of  the  grammar-schools  or  » 
other  competent  persons  were  m^e  sectional  superintendents,  it  would  constitute  an 
unequaled  system  of  supervision.  (6)  The  time  has  come  when  the  wisdom  of  a  school- 
organization  in  Philadelphia  separate  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State  mav  well  be 
questioned.  Philadelphia  has  special  school-necessities  which  must  ever  )Jk  met  by 
special  provisions  of  law.  But  ail  these  she  could  have  and  still  allow  her  system  of 
schools  to  be  organically  connected  with  that  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  neither 
party  would  lose  anything  and  that  both  would  be  gainers  by  such  a  union. 
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PITTSDURG. 
[From  report  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State-superintendent. J 

No  city  in  the  conntiy  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  her  school-affairs  \s  ithin  the 
past  halt-dozen  years  tuan  Pittsburg.  Her  system  is  now  well  organized,  embracing 
a  central  and  local  boards  of  directors,  a  city-superintendent,  324  teachers,  and  19,8^ 
pupils,  well-graded  schools,  and  a  high  school  for  both  sexes,  a  commercial  department, 
and  a  department  for  the  training  of  teachers,  good  school-houses,  (that  used  for  the 
high  school  being  the  best  in  the  State,)  school- property  valued  at  $1,816,300,  an  insti- 
tute for  the  improvement  of  teasers,  night-schools,  and  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Pittsburg  taxes  herself  very  heavily  for  school-purposes ;  but  the  sentiment 
of  her  people  is  sufficiently  enlightened  respecting  the  value  of  education  to  sustain 
those  who  make  judicious,  if  large,  expenditures  in  that  behalf. 

Industrial  school. — One  tning  she  needs,  and  that  is  an  industrial  school  for  neglected 
children,  with  authority  to  gather  them  in  from  street  and  alley,  from  cellar  and  gar- 
ret, and  care  for  them  as  their  parents  will  not. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

What  has  been  so  well  said  by  the  superintendent,  under  the  head  "Above  the  com- 
mon schools,'^  almost  exhausts  this  topic  for  the  State.  Still,  in  addition  to  the  inter* 
eating  information  from  his  report,  it  may  be  noted  that  47  schools  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion made  returns  in  the  autumn  of  1873.'  Of  these,  17  are  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
boys,  11  of  girls,  and  19  for  both  sexes.  The  aggregate  attendance  was  4,394  pupils — 
2,525  boys  and  1,869  girls — with  317  teachers,  154  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  1^  ladies. 
Of  the  pupils,  953  were  pursuing  the  study  of  classic  and  617  modem  languages ;  516  pre- 
paring for  college  and  176  for  the  scienfific  course.  In  40  of  these  schools  drawing  is 
taught  and  in  36  music ;  29  own  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  from  20  volumes  to  3,000. 

Besides  the  above,  six  schools  devoted  especially  to  the  work  of  preparing  pupils  for 
college  report  an  aggregate  of  493  such  in  collegiate  classes,  183  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  classic  studies  and  323  in  scientific,  with  48§  additional  in  subordinate  classes.  In 
three  of  these  schools  the  pupils  are  classified  as  follows :  in  advanced  classes,  64 ;  in 
senior,  43 ;  in  junior,  83  ;  in  middle,  or  third,  45  ;  in  lowest,  or  fourth,  29.  In  the  re- 
maining schools  there  are  50  pupils  in  classic  and  185  in  scientific  studies.  Nazareth 
Hall,  a  well-known  seminary  of  the  Moravians,  reports  125  in  subordinate  classes, 
giving  no  note  of  any  in  superior  ones.  All  these  schools  have  libraries  of  from  150  to 
500  volumes.  Three  have  chemic  laboratories,  two  cabinets  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy  and  gymnasia  for  the  physical  training  of  their  pupils. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  continue  to  flourish.  In  addition  to  the  six  reported  as  in  operation 
a  year  ago  there  is  is  now  a  seventh,  located  at  Shippensburg.  Cumberland  County. 
Its  buildings  are,  all  things  considered,  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  State  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  school  seem  to  be  very  promising.*  Buildings  for  three  more  schools  are 
in  course  of  erection  at  California,  Washington  County ;  Indiana,  Indiana  County ;  and 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County.  The  State  has  already  aided  the  projects  at  California 
and  Lock  Haven  to  the  extent  of  §'25,000  each  and  that  at  Indiana  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000.  All  these  enterprises  will  probably  go  into  operation  as  State-schools  during 
the  coming  year.  Under  the  law  of  1857  there  can  be  but  two  more  schools,  making 
twelve  in  all.  The  law,  however,  might  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  to  its  benefits  the 
normal  school  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  now  helps  to  support  the  State  normal 
schools,  but  receives  no  aid  for  her  own.  If  the  city  were  constituted  the  thirteenth 
normal  district  this  injustice  would  cease. 

The  original  policy  concerning  normal  schools  has  undergone  a  change.  The  law  of 
1857  simply  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  private  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  under  some  general  State-regulations.  The  State  at  first 
made  no  appropriations  to  them  and  designed  to  make  none.  Subsequently,  upon 
application  made  at  difierent  times,  a  sum  amounting  to  $15,000  was  appropriated  to 
each  school  then  recognized  under  the  law.  The  amount  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  several  schools,  excluding  all  appropriations  made  in  aid  of  students,  now  stands 
as  follows:  Millersville,  $15,000;  Edinboro',  $25,000;  Mansfield,  $35,000;  Kutztown, 
$25,000;  Bloomsburg,  $35,000 ;  West  Chester,  $25,000 ;  Shippensburg,  $35,000 ;  Califor- 

*Tbe  new  building  of  the  normal  school  at  Shippensburg  is  an  elegant  brick  edifice  foar  stories 
hif^h  imd  baa  213  rooms,  neith  a  capacity  for  boarding  and  Imlcing  300  jiiipils  and  for  instructing  POO. 
ll  u  on  an  elevated  site,  which  overlooks  the  town  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighboring  coontry. 
It  is  heated  with  steam,  lighted  with  gas,  and  fnmished  throughout  with  improved  furniture.  The 
inauguration-ceremonies  were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  term,  April  15, 1873,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Henry  Houck,  deputy  State-snpei*intoadent  of  public  scnools ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  other  noted  educators.  The  school  opened  with  300  pupils 
and  the  aggregate  enroUment  for  the  first  term  reached  314,  Of  the  217  normal  pupils,  a  large  mfOorlty 
have  been  already  teachers  and  a  still  larger  number  intend  to  graduate  in  the  professional  course  and 
follow  teaching  as  a  life-work. 
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nia,  $25,000  ;  Indiana,  $15,000 ;  Lock  Haven,  $25,000.  The  State  has  now  more  money 
invested  in  some  of  the  normal  schools  than  have  individaals  and  aboat  as  mach  in 
others,  and  a  policy  has  been  forced  upon  it,  not  at  first  contemplated,  of  demanding 
a  direct  voice  and  vote  in  their  management.  This  policy,  or  something  equivalent, 
should  be  adhered  to  in  making  all  future  appropriations  to  normal  schools.  It  is  the 
l)est  way  of  securing  both  efficiency  in  the  schools  and  safety  to  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  legislature  of  1873  enacted  that  there  should  be  appropriated  "  for  the  several 
State  normal  schools,  organized  and  accepted  as  such  under  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  $50,m)0,  to  be  distributed  by  the  4;overnor,  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  the  attorney-general,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
determine,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  schools^" 
and  ^^all  proceedings  of  the  above-named  officers  under  this  section  to  be  reported  t« 
the  legislature  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools.** 

The  conditions  of  the  act  were  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  normal 
schools  at  Edinboro',  Mansfield,  Kntztown,  Bloomsburg,  and  West  Chester.  Those  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  MiUersville  declined  to  accept  them.  The  $o0,000  were, 
therefore,  distributed  equally  amon^  the  five  schools  above  named,  these  beinj^  the 
only  ones  under  the  act  entitled  to  it.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  were  fully 
complied  with  by  the  several  schools  before  the  payment  of  the  money. 

At  a  meetingof  the  principals  and  boards  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools,  held 
at  HarrisburgrDecember  2, 1873,  a  draught  of  a  new  supplement  to  the  normal-school-Iaw 
was  discussed,  amended,  and  finally  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  legislature.  It 
provides  (1)  that,  while  the  existing  normal-sohool-districts  shall  remain  as  now  legally 
constituted,  tliere  may  be  established  in  the  districts  without  them  other  normal  schools, 
which  may  become  State-institutions  in  the  manner  and  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  act  of  May  20, 1857,  and  its  supplements ;  (2)  that  all  State-appropriations  made 
directly  to  normal  schools  shall  be  distributed  by  a  commission,  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor. State-superintendent,  and  attorney-general,  on  such  conditions  as  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  do  exact  justice  to  the  several  schools ;  (3)  that  the  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  the  graduating  classes  of  the  several  State  normal  schools 
shall  consist  of  the  State-superintendent  or  his  deputy,  of  three  county-,  city-,  or 
borough-superintendents,  (one  of  these  a  graduate  of  a  State  normal  school,)  and  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  shall  be  held ;  and  (4)  that  no 
person  shall  graduate  at  such  a  school  or  receive  a  State-certificate  as  a  practical 
teacher  unless  by  the  affirmative  votes  of  four  out  of  these  five  examiners. 

COLLEOES. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  census-returns  give  Pennsylvania  0  universities  and 
33  colleges,  with  349  teachers  and  6,357  students,  among  whom  are  1,470  females. 
There  are  in  the  State  more  than  thirty-nine  institutions  with  the  corporate  powers  of 
colleges ;  but  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  number  possess  full  collegiate  rank. 

**  The  catalogues  of  the  various  colleges  show  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  are  in  the  rejmlar  college-courses.  But,  in  comparison  with 
past  years,  this  is  not  discouraging.  The  number  of  such  students,  relatively  to  the 
population,  has  increased  and  is  increasing ;  and  more  of  our  youth  are  preparing  to 
take  a  college-course  than  ever  before.  The  colleges  are  generally  preparing  to  meet 
this  increased  demand. 

"Within  six  or  eight  years  some  five  or  six  new  colleges  have  been  established,  some 
of  which  have  been  provided  with  fine  buildings  and  liberal  endowments.  During 
the  same  period,  the  money  expended  in  college-buildings  and  endowments  cannot  be 
less  than  S2,500,000.» 

"  But  the  colleges  need  strengthening.  Their  students  should  be  greatly  multiplied. 
The  State  is  lowered  in  position  and  dwarfed  in  every  way  by  the  want  oi*  men  of  lib- 
eral learning  and  broad,  generous  culture  among  her  citizens. 

"With  respect  to  colleges,  the  following  policy  is  suggested:  (1)  the  legislature 
should  grant  no  more  chartei-s  for -colleges  without  requiring  those  asking  for  them  to 
bring  their  institutions  up  to  the  full  rank  of  a  college ;  (2)  some  way  should  be  pro- 

*  Within  the  past  year  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  erected,  in  West  Philadelphia,  one  of  Uw 
finest  structnres  for  educational  purposes  to  be  found  in  America. 

Lafayette  College,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  has  built  Pardee  Hall,  for  the  acien 
tific  department,  at  a  cost  of  over  #-250,000,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  8200,000  given  by  him  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scientific  scliool  and  to  other  donations  in  aid  of  it.  This  tiiie  structure,  impo«in£ 
in  external  anpoaranc^,  complete  and  elegant  in  its  internal  arrangeraenis,  heated  throughout  with 
steam  and  lignted  with  gas,  is  built  of  Trenton  brown  stone,  with  triuvniiiij-.s  of  l:j,ht  Oht»  aandstone. 
Its  Liaiuor  central  builtliug  is  five  stories  in  height,  53  feet  in  front,  and  t8  deep,  and,  with  its  extensive 
wings,  the  entire  length  of  front,  in  a  straight  line,  is  250  feet. 

Fr.anklin  and  Marshall  College  has  enlarged  her  chapel  and  erected  a  fine  acadernvbailding  on  the 
college-groiinds. 

Washington  and  JcCTerson  and  Waynesburg  Colleges  and  Lincoln  Tniversity  have  new  bnlld- 
luOT  in  pro'ess  of  erection.  Improvemcuts  aiv also  goiuij  forward  at  several  of  tho'othuv  colie«;es, atoJ 
additions  have  beou  made  ncaily  every wUorc  to  appunitutiC!*,  libraries,  and  niusoums. 
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eided  for  dra%viDg  a  line  between  colleges  worthy  of  the  name  and  those  thai  are  not : 
and  (3)  more  intimate  relations  and  more  exact  conformity  in  courses  of  stucry  should 
be  brought  about  between  the  colleges  and  the  public  high  schools,  from  which  the  great 
minority  of  their  students  must  hereafter  come. 

"The  most  important  problem  now  demanding  solution  by  the  friends  of  education  in 
the  State  is  the  organization  of  all  educational  agencies  into  one  system.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  union,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  all 
practical  purposes,  s^tarting  with  the  primary  school,  the  boy  should  find  a  continu- 
ous grade,  ascending  step  by  step  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  college  or  the  university.^' 

Siatidtkal  summary  of  universitiea  and  colleges. 


Kamot  of  univeritiiies 
aud  colleges. 


Allegheny  CoUeg^e 

College  of  St.  Thomas 
ofVUlaDora 

I>tckinsoo  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall 
College 

Haverford  College 

Ijaflayette  College 

La  Salle  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lewisborg  University . . . 

Lincoln  Unireraity 

Mercersborg  College .... 

Mnhlenbnrg  College  .... 

Palatinate  College 

Pennsylvania  College . . . 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Joseph's  College  .. .. 

St.  Vincent's  College .... 

Swartbmore  College . . . . 

Univerrity  of  Pennsyl- 
vaaia « 

TTrain  OS  College 

Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College 

Waynetfborg  College 

Wektem  Uolveniiy  of 
Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College. . . . 


Number  of 
Ktudenti*. 
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360 
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6,455 


15,000  1,000 


189.000  11,500 
40,000.  2,000 

135.625111,134 
71, 000  5,  680 


5,000 
5.500 
5.000 
5,225 


13,000 

8,718 
8,200 
1,500 


5,000 


9.000 
1,900 
600 
18.850 
3,000 


13,000 

20. 000|  2, 000 

49. 451 !  6,000 
3. 6oOj  6,  000 

3.  OOo'lO.  000 
3,500   1.500 


29,391 
1,900 


2,300 
3,000 


*  Collegiate  department  Ra«pended  at  present. 

t  Twenty-seven  of  thene  iitudent<<  are  in  a  special  and  partial  course;  while  benides  the  121  there  are  5 
post  gradnates.  Fifty  thoamaud  dollars  caiih  for  coilegeusetf  have  been  received  during  the  year  past  and 
$10.0^0  for  the  flllingof  the  library. 

;  Value  of  apparatus.  ^  Partially. 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN'. 

Sixteen  institutions,  exclusively  for  women,  report,  with  more  or  less  completeness, 
their  statistics  for  1873.  An  aggregate  of  1,267  pupilis  are  rejwrted,  6(59  of  whom  weer 
in  collegiate  and  321  in  i)reparatory  departments,  while  three  colleges  neither  give 
the  number  of  their  pupils  in  total  nor  in  any  department  and  four  cive  the  total 
number  in  attendance  without  specifying  their  grades  or  whether  in  collegiate  or  pre- 
paratory departments.  The  classitication  of  the  pupils,  as  far  as  given  in  the  diflferent 
collegiate  years,  was  as  follows  :  in  freshman,  146;  sophomore,  131 ;  junior,  69;  seniQr, 
75 ;  in  partial  courses,  130 ;  and  in  post-graduate-studies,  12.  There  are  227  instructors. 
tM  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  143  ladies.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  ana 
German  form  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  but  two  of  these  institutions.  In  one  of  which 
French  alone,  and  in  the  other  German  alone,  is  pursued  ;  to  these  Italian  is  added  in 
four,  Spanish  in  one,  and  three  teach  all  four  languages.  Chemic  laboratories  and 
philosophic  cabinets  are  reported  in  8  of  these  colleges,  natnral-history-musenms  in 
7,  an  astronomic  observatory  in  1,  art-galleries  in  2,  gymnasia  in  9,  and  in  13  libraries, 
ranging  in  extent  from  2o0  volumes  to  4,7 ('O. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Law. — Besides  the  law-course  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvaniaj  which  enjoys  the 
skillfal  supervision  of  Judge  Sharswood,  a  peculiarly  accomplished  jurist,  large  num- 
bers of  experienced  attorneys  receive  into  their  offices  special  students  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  personal  supervision  of  their  studies  aud  of  that  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  law  which  grows  out  of  daily  observation  of  them.  For  this  class  of 
students  more  particularly,  two  reforms  have  been  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  bench 
and  bar,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  examiners.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary that  law-students,  before  being  registered,  should  pass  an  elementary  examiua- 
tion  on  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  show  themselves  sufficiently 
prepared  and  qualified  to  commence  tne  study  of  the  law.  Then  there  is  a  prescribed 
course  of  reading  laid  down  by  the  examiners  and  approved  by  the  court,  so  that  stu- 
dents will  not  be  left  to  wander  at  will  through  the  mazes  of  the  law  or  to  pick  up  hero 
and  there  some  knowledge  of  practice  mei'ely,  without  any  sound  information  as  to  the 
principles  and  reasons  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  law. 

The  law-school  of  the  Lincoln  University  is  especially  designed  for  the  colored  race, 
though  others  are  not  excluded. 

Medicine. — The  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  long  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  late  war  greatly  thinned  the  crowd  of  students  that  had  been  attendant  on  them  ; 
but  since  the  conclusion  of  it  both  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  have  had  their  halls  again  continually  crowded.  The  latter  is 
to  have  its  exercises  in  the  future  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  university  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, where  on  one  side  a  hall  is  to  be  erected  for  its  special  use  and  on  the  other 
a  hospital,  which  will  be  under  its  direction.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  steadily 
grows  in  favor  and  turns  out  many  useful  female^  practitioners.  The  Hahnemann  Col- 
lege is  well  officered,  and  combines  now  in  itself  the  strength  of  the  two  homeopathic 
schools  which  previously  existed.  The  two  dental  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  same  place  stand  amon^  the  first  of  their  class  in  the 
United  States.  The  medical  school  at  Lincoln  University,  like  the  law -school,  is  mainly 
for  colored  students. 

Theology. — ^The  theologic  schools  enumerated  in  the  table  are  all  respectable,  in 
some  cases  have  very  able  faculties,  and  represent  almost  all  the  prominent  denomina- 
tions in  the  country.  The  Crozier  Seminary  has  a  remarkably  fine  location  on  the 
heights  which  overlook  the  town  of  Chester  and  command  a  wide  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington.  The  Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  is  also  highly  favored  in  the  epjoyment  of  a  choice 
location  in  the  most  elegant  part  of  West  Philadelphia.  The  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia  looks  out,  too,  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
finest  church  of  the  denomination  in  the  city,  on  the  playing  fountain  and  delightful 
shade  of  the  finest  of  the  city-squares.  One  of  the  theologic  seminaries  of  the  Ro-> 
man  Catholics  has  a  kindred  location  beside  another  of  these  squares,  while  another 
IS  in  an  improving  suburban  locality,  which  must  grow  more  ana  more  attractive. 

Technics.— The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  scientific  departments 
of  Villanova  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  aiford  to  Philadelphia  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  for  full  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  and  in  civil  and  me- 
chanic engineering,  with  rich  resources  for  practical  information  in  the  great  labora- 
tories and  machine-shops  with  which  Philadelphia  abounds.  In  the  same  line,  the 
Lehigh  University,  instruction  in  which  is  made  free  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
Hon.  Asa  Packer,  its  originator,  and  the  Pardee  Scientific  School,  at  Easton,  train  stu- 
dents amid  the  great  iron- works,  zinc-factories,  railroad-engine-houses,  and  immense 
coal-transportations  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Valleys.  The  Agricultural  College, 
now  the  Pennsylvania  **  State  College,"  is  reported  by  its  board  of  visitorato  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  doing  a  better  work  than  ever  previously  for  the  training  of  ag- 
ricultural and  scientific  students. 

The  State-superintendent  refers  also  in  his  report  to  the  following  schools,  additional 
to  the  above-mentioned : 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  at  Pittsburg,  in  full  operation, 
a  scientific  department  and  departments  of  civil  and  mechanic  engineering. 

The  Night  School  for  Artisans,  under  the  public-school-authorities  of  Philadelphia, 
and  noticed  among  its  schools,  attended  last  year  by  596  students,  297  of  whom  were 
over  21  years  of  age. 

The  Pittsburg  high  school,  which  has  a  department  of  technic  instruction  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Schools  of  design  for  women,  of  which  there  are  in  operation  two,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  Pittsburg,  with  a  course  of  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  present  in  partial  suspen- 
sion for  want  of  a  building,  though  its  instructions  are  continued. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  the  head  of  all  such  institutions  in  America, 
with  a  magnificent  museum  and  a  fine  library.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion for  it. 
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Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  designed  to  be  made  a  first-class 
technologic  college. 

The  Franklin  Institnte,  Philadelphia,  which,  ever  since  its  establishment,  in  1826, 
has  done  a  good  work  for  technic  science  in  Philadelphia,  and  instructs  over  250  pu- 
pils yearly  in  mechanic,  architectural,  and  general  drawing. 

And,  not  the  least  important,  the  Mechanics'  High  School,  authorized  by  act  of  the 
legislatnre  at  its  last  session,  to  afford  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  working  men  a  fair 
opportun  i ty  to  obtain  a  scientific  and  technic  education.  Its  board  of  trustees  has  under 
consideration  the  question  whether  to  establish  a  distinct  school  or  departments  for 
technic  training  in  connection  with  the  public  hi^h  schools,  and  the  adoption,  in  some 
proper  way  by  the  State,  of  the  facilities  for  such  instruction  now  furnished  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  the  schools  of  science  and  art  already  established 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  others,  the  adoption  of  the  following  course  of  action  is 
re8X>ectfully  recommended : 

(1)  That  provision  be  made  for  introducing  free-hand  and  mechanic  drawing,  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  found  practicable,  into  all  tne  public  schools  in  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  might  be  generally  taught  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

(*2)  That  schools  for  artisans,  like  that  in  Philadelphia,  departments  for  technic  in- 
struction in  connection  with  high  schools,  like  that  in  Pittsburg,  or  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion partaking  of  the  valuable  features  of  both  be  established  by  the  public-school- 
authorities  in  aU  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

If  the  policy  indicated  in  these  two  propositions  be  adopted,  it  will  impart  all  the 
needed  strength  to  the  higher  technic  institutions,  for  it  will  fill  them  with  students. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Nine  of  these  institutions  appear  in  Pennsylvania :  at  Villanova  College,  Meadville, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  bt.  Vincent's  College.  The  returns  from  four  of  these 
are  quit«  imperfect,  while  from  two  no  return  for  1873  appears.  Five  give  an  apparent 
aggregate  of  40  instructors  and  1,579  pupils. 

Staiistical  summary  of  schools  for  prof essional  instruction. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOOr. 

Crocier  Theological  Seminary . 

Meadville  Theological  School. 

Misakmary  loRtitate 

Moravian  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
of  the  Proteatant-Episcopal 
Chorch 

St.  Charleti  Theological  Sem 
inary 

St  Michael's  Theological  Sem- 
inary  

Theologic  department  Lin- 
coln Unlveruity 

Theologieal  Seminary,  Lan- 
caiter .• 

Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Gbnrcb  of  Philadelphia 

Theologieal  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  Lntheran  Church  in 
the  United  States 

Theologic   Seminary  of  the 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Theologic  departaient  of  Ur- 

Binns  Cotlege , 

Western  Theological  Semina- 
ry   of   the     Presbyterian 

Church 
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StaU$tioal  summary  of  schools  for  professional  tn^frtfctioR— Continued. 


Names  of  ichools  for  profes* 
sional  iostruciion. 


No.  of 
stadentfl. 


Corporate  propertj,  dbc 


11 


4k 


-I 
§3 


II 


IS 

o  o 

I? 


111 


^1 


SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 

Law -department  of  Lincoln 
University 

Law-department  of  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania 


SCHOOLS  OP  BUDICINE. 

JefTerson  Medieal  CnUegpe .... 

Medical  department  of  Lin- 
eoln  University 

Medical  department  of  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvmnia  . . . . 

Woman's  Medical  vCoilege  of 
Pennsylvania 

Habnemann  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Den- 
tal Sargery 

Philadelphia  Dental  College.. 

Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Phar- 
macy  


19 


SCHOOLS  OP  SCIZSCK. 

Agricnltaral  College  of  Penn- 

sylvan  iat 

Franklin  Inttitnta. 

Pardee  scientiflo  department 

of  Lafayette  College 

Polytechnic   College  of   the 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Scientific  department  of  Vil- 

lanova  College 

Scientific  department  of  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Scientific  School   of  Lehigh 

University 

Wagner  Free  Institute- of  Sci- 


11 


110 


70 
91 


256 


88     fiS 


14 


30 


60 


147 


$60,000 


111,625 


$99,625 


$5,977 


$4,035 


*$4,000 


9.500 


500,000 
60,000 


*13,500 
00,000 

300,000 


10,234 
12,050 

7,707 


2.300 


$500,000 


500,000 


30,000 


14.000> 


2,000 
15,000 


350.000 


5,000 


30,000 


500,000 


750,000 


2,000 
2,000 


*  Apparatus. 

t  Information  comes  through  the  Bellefonte  Republican  of  February  4, 1874,  that,  on  application  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  court  of  Centre  County  has  changed  the  name  of  this  institatioa  to 
chat  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

tinstiuction  at  the  Franklin  Institute  is  given  by  lectures,  and  there  are  no  regular  classes. 

§  Supported  by  thefoiudcr,  Hon.  Asa  Packer. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE  FOR    ORPHANS,  PHILADELFUIA. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  city-trusts  for  1873  states  that  during  the  year  63  boys 
were  admitted  to  this  college  and  60  left  it,  the  number  remaining  being  547.  The 
total  number  admitted  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence  hasl)een  1,761,  most 
of  them  coming  from  poor  homes,  from  which,  at  least,  one  parent  had  been  taken. 

The  boys  after  entering  the  college  are,  for  about  two  years,  under  the  care  of  gov- 
ernesses, one  such  being  put  in  charge  of  a  section  of  about  ^  boys.  An  intelligeot 
supervising  governess  aids  these  sectional  ones  in  eradicating  evil  habits  and  impart- 
ing religious  and  moral  instruction.  The  formation  of  habits  of  prayer  Ls  encoun^;ed 
by  these  good  ladies  and  also  the  committing  to  memory  of  selected  portions  of  I&ly 
Scripture.  Five  prefects,  aided  by  an  experienced  supervising  prefect,  have  charge  of 
the  larger  boys  when  out  of  school  and  do  what  they  can  to  guide  them  aright,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  them  from  wrong-doing.  Twelve  women  and  four  men  have  tbem  be- 
neath their  care  in  school-hours,  three  of  these  women  giving  part  of  their  time  to  in- 
struction in  reading  and  elocution  and  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  while  two 
of  the  men  teach  vocal  aud  instrumental  music.    The  elder  pupils  form  a  militf^ 
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battalion  of  collece-cadets,  and  the  benefit  to  health  and  manly  bearing  derived  from 
the  drill  to  which  these  are  subjected  has  been  so  great  that,  with  a  view  to  still 
further  improvement  in  this  line,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  course  of  calisthenics, 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  college.  By  such  means,  together  with  the  use 
of  every  hygienic  precaution  with  respect  to  ventilation,  food,  clothing,  and  the  care 
of  excellent  physicians,  the  greater  portion  of  the  pupils  come  to  the  enjoyment  of 
soand  health  and  vigorous  constitutions,  although  more  than  a  third  of  their  fathers 
have  died  of  consumption  and  many  of  the  mothers  have  been  similarly  diseased. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia.  The  report 
for  1872,  published  in  1873,  gives  the  total  number  of  pupils  for  that  year  as  265,  of 
whom  3d  were  dismissed  and  1  died,  leaving  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  226. 
Of  the  whole  number,  16  were  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  7  from  Delaware. 
Notwithstanding  a  great  prevalence  of  smalUpox  in  the  city  during  1872,  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  continued  remarkably  good,  only  two  or  three 
cases  of  setious  illness  having  occurred.  One  of  these,  a  case  of  malignant  small-pox, 
terminated  fatally,  the  only  one  in  all  the  year.  Nothing  besides  has  occurred  to  pre- 
vent the  steady  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  the  iDstitution  is  devoted.  In  car- 
rying this  forward  a  new  teacher  has  been  employed  for  a  new  class  of  girls  received, 
The  usual  course  of  mental  training  has  been  pursued  and  in  the  shops  the  instruc 
tion  in  shoe-making  and  tailoring  nas  gone  forward  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Of  the  38  pupils  dismissed  during  the  year,  36  are  said  to  have  gone  out  with  good 
prospects  of  self-support,  while  of  those  that  remained  the  deportment  has  been  good, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  their  studies  has  resulted  in  a  degree  of  improvement  credit- 
able to  them  and  encouraging  to  their  teachers.  The  proceeds  of  thefr  work  in  the 
shoe-shop,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  material,  amounted  to  $900  for  the  year,  and  in  the 
tailor-shop  to  $800— a  tolal  of  $1,700.  To  illustrate  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  thus 
received,  it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  shoe-makers,  an  orphan  lad  of  16,  who  left  the 
institution  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  paid  it  a  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
to  show  what  be  had  already  accomplished.  He  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  new 
'Clothes  costing  $21,  which  he  had  bought  with  money  earned  with  his  own  hands  at 
his  trade  since  leaving  school,  having  $4.50  of  his  earnings  still  remaining  in  his  pocket. 

The  girls  have  all  received  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  many  of  them 
in  the  art  of  operating  the  sewing-machine.  Their  own  clothing  and  the  under- 
clothing of  the  boys  have  been  made  by  them,  and  they  do  the  other  plain  sewing  of 
the  institution,  some  also  displaying  a  good  degree  of  taste  in  dr^s-making  and 
milliner- work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

This  noble  school,  like  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  occupies 
a  sqaare  of  ground  between  Race  and  Summer  and  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets, 
which  it  nearly  fills  with  its  work-shops  and  school-buildings,  the  dwelling  of  the  prin- 
cipal being  at  the  northeastern  corner.  The  estimated  value  of  its  property  is  $1%,000 
and  its  average  annual  re'ceipts  for  five  years  past  $73,886.48,  of  which  $5,262.02  come 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  support  of  pupils  from  that  State  and  $1,007.35  from  Dela- 
ware for  a  like  purpose,  with  $2,570.96  from  individuals,  either  as  gifts  or  for  support 
of  students.    The  State  allows  it  $33,500  annually  for  State-pupils. 

The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  has  been  803  j  the 
number  present  in  1873  was  194.  Besides  as  full  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  ordmary 
branches  of  education  as  can  well  be  given  to  the  blind,  including  music,  such  inmates 
as  require  it  are  taught  handicraft-occupations,  as  broom -making,  brush-making,  mat^ 
making,  mattress-making,  cane-seating,  carpet- weaving,  bead-work,  knitting,  haud- 
and  machine-sewing. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  largely  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  is  700. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth'annual  session  of  this  body  was  held  in  Library  Hall,  Pittsburg,  on 
luesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  August  12-14, 1873.  The  subjects  presented  and 
discussed  were :  *•  E  very-day  logic,"  •*  The  physical  features  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  " — 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  which  Pittsburg  is  situated — '*  The  superin tend- 
ency," "Natural  science  in  our  schools,"  •* Conflict  between  science  and  theology," 
**  What  can  public  schools  do  to  quicken  the  public  conscience  f '  "  Our  normal-school- 
policy,"  **  The  place  of  moral  instruction  is  our  public  schools,"  and  "  Sound  as  a  force." 

A  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  on  **  Our  normal-school-policy,"  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  is  all 
for  which  space  can  now  be  found.  This  opens  with  a  statement  that  the  normal- 
ftcbool-policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  some  respects  peculiar  and  unlike  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.    Some  features  that  mark  it  are  thus  noted : 

(1)  "It  is  a  permissive  policy:  The  original  act  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  schools  by  appropriating  money  to  erect  them,  says, 
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'  Whenever  any  namber  of  individuals  more  than  thirteen  shall  erect,  d:c.,  then  such 
schools  may  be  recognized  as  State  normal  schools.' 

(2)  '*It  is  a  comprehensive  policy :  The  law  divides  the  State  into  12  normal-school- 
districts  and  provides  that  one  school  may  be  established  in  each  district ;  bat  no 
school  can  be  recoscnized  without  accommodations  for  300  pupils.  Twelve  school^ 
with  capacity  for  300  students  each,  will  furnish  opportunity  for  3,600  pupils  to  receive 
instruction,  sufficient,  it  is  thought,  to  lill  the  common  schools  with  all  the  teachers 
they  may  call  for.  It  Is  comprehensive,  too,  in  reaching  every  school-district,  by  pro- 
viding that  each  one  may  send  one  scholar  annually  to  the  normal  school. 

(3)  **  It  is  a  co-operative  policy :  It  encourages  the  people  to  establish  schools,  by 
making  provision  lor  the  State  to  add  its  authoritv  and  give  its  protection  to  the 
schools  when  the  people  have  erected  and  established  them. 

(4)  '^  It  is  a  local  administrative  policy :  The  whole  internal  and  external  affairs  of 
each  school  are  managed  by  the  local  officers,  without  any  oouuectiou  with  other 
schools.  This  gives  opportunity  to  adapt  the  management  of  the  separate  schools  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  the  people  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

(5)  "  It  is  a  stimulating  policy :  Giving  the  largest  liberty  to  Individual  schools 
and  to  the  separate  members  of  each  school,  it  tends  to  call  out  the  best  efforts  of  all 
connected  with  them  in  generous  rivalry. 

(6)  **  It  is  a  boarding-school-policy :  The  law  specifies  that  each  school  must  have 
boarding-accommodations  for  300  students.  To  give  this  numlx^r  of  persons  play- 
grounds and  yards,  there  must  be  also  at  least  ten  acres  of  ground  attached.  These 
boarding-accommodations  make  it  possible  and  the  required  extent  of  ground  makes 
it  necessary  to  establish  the  schools  in  the  country,  where  purer  airs,  a  greater  quiet- 
ness, and  a  better  general  influence  can  be  secured. 

(7)  '*  It  is  an  expansive  policy  :  The  schools  having  been  erected  by  private  muni- 
ficence, because  needed  in  tne  section  where  they  are  established,  the  same  generosity 
which  provides  for  their  original  establishment  can  be  depended  on  to  supply  the 
means  of  healthy  growth. 

(8)  *'  It  is  a  conservative  policy :  Though  the  special  details  of  each  school  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  officers  of  that  school,  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all  the 
schools.  It  is  fixed  by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  at  a  meeting  called  for  that, 
purpose,  and,  once  fixed,  no  change  can  be  made  without  the  approved  of  the  State- 
superintendent  and  a  minority  of  the  principals. 

(9)  ''  It  is  a  thorough  policy :  The  course  of  study,  as  now  settled,  is  less  extensive 
than  in  many  of  the  states,  but  what  it  lacks  in  surface  it  makes  up  in  depth.  Thor- 
ough instruction  is  the  aim  of  the  instructors  and  is  secured  by  the  system  of  examin- 
ations, which  is  that  the  students  shall  be  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  State- 
superintendent,  of  which  board  he  is  himself  the  chairman. 

(10)  "  It  is  a  policy  of  fixed  responsibility :  The  law  charges  the  head  of  each  school 
with  the  whole  discipline  and  interior  government  of  the  school. 

"  Some  of  these  features  have  been  copied  in  other  States ;  nearly  all  were  new  and 
original  with  the  Pennsylvania  normal-school-law." 

OBFTUARIES. 

Jonathan  Ganse,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom,  Oc- 
tober 23, 1786,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at 
a  common  country  school.  He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a  mechanic,  but,  an  acci- 
dent occurring  by  which  he  was  rendered  lame  for  life,  he  became  a  teacher.  He  had 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  character;  not  quick  to  act,  but  broad,  comprehensive,  and  log- 
ical. His  great  energy  and  intense  devotion  to  study  soon  enabled  him  to  distance 
many  who  possessed  minds  of  greater  activity  but  lacked  his  iron  will  and  determined 
nature.  His  first  essay  in  teaching  was  in  ld07,  at  Marshalltown,  Chester  County.  In 
1813  he  took  charge  of  the  West  Chester  Academy,  which  flourished  under  his  care  and 
became  quite  celebrated  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1829  he  opened  a  select  school 
in  West  Cbcoter,  and  taught  it  until  1832,  when  he  commenced  and  for  seven  years  kept 
a  school  upon  his  own  farm,  known  as  Greenwood  Dell  Boarding-School,  which  became 
very  popular.  In  1839  he  accepted  the  priucipalship  of  UnionWlle  Academy,  in  Ches- 
ter County,  and  continued  in  the  office  ei^ht  years,  wnen  he  resumed  teaching  at  Green- 
wood Dell,  and  continued  until  18G5,  having  taught  during  more  than  fifty-seven  years. 
As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Gause  was  industrious,  patient,  hopeful,  persevering,  ingenious,  aud 
abundant  in  resources,  possessing,  also,  a  wonderful  tact  in  developing  these  essential 
qualities  in  others.  The  dull  boy  became,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  influence,  alert  and 
often  bright  in  some  particular  departments  of  study ;  the  timid,  shrinking,  sensitive 
pupil  grew  hopeful,  self-reliant,  and  often  aggressive ;  the  boisterous,  careless,  and  in- 
dinerent  became  Inspired  with  high  resolves.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  peculiarly  fe- 
licitous :  there  were  no  arbitrary  rules  promulgated  ;  every  pupil  became  a  member  of 
his  family,  an  object  of  his  parental  care.  There  was  no  offensive  espionage  nor  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  superiority,  but  a  gentle,  kindly  courtesy  and  trustfulness  that 
inspired  affection  and  respect.    His  love  of  man  was  inteusified  when  aj>j>]ifd  to  bis 
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pupils.  His  most  potent  characteristics  as  a  teacher  were  his  great  love  and  sympathy 
:fc>r  his  papils,  his  perfect  self-control,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  government.  Other 
-fc^achers  have  rivaled  him  in  intellectnal  qualifications  alid  attainments,  although  his 
^Tv^ere  excellent,  hut  few  or  none  combined  with  them  a  body  so  strong,  a  temner  so 
•e^en,  and  a  love  so  divine.  He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  with  his  widowed 
daughter,  on  a  beautiful  farm  on  the  Brandy  wine,  adjoining  Greenwood  Dell,  where  he 
died,  April  9, 1873,  nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  but  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
IVacnlties  and  with  a  Christian's  trust. 

Charles  Louis  Steinmllller,  late  principal  of  the  German-English  public  school  of  Lan- 
oaster,  Pennsylvania,  died  May  24,  1873,  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  a  teacher  both  by  birth  and  training,  and,  like  the  apostle  of  old,  he  ever 
*  -  magnified  his  oflSce."  Teaching  was  to  him  a  grand  work,  and  the  prospect  of  greater 
pecauiary  profit  in  other  spheres  of  labor  never  tem]>ted  him  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
fiue  of  doty  marked  out  for  himself. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  teacher  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  was  bom  December  4, 1836. 
Tl'i9  education  as  a  professional  teacher  was  received  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at 
Ir^riedberg.  He  came  to  America  when  about  22  years  of  age,  and  in  1860  com- 
uieuced  teaching  a  parochial  school  in  the  Grermao-Lutheran  church  of  Lancaster,  in 
T«-hich  work  he  continued  until  elected  principal  of  the  German-English  public  school, 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  combining  for  some  time  instruction  in  music  with  his 
other  work,  this  befng  with  him  a  matter  of  intense  enthusiasm. 

He  was  buried,  May  27,  at  Zion  cemetery,  in  a  green  and  wooded  spot.  Many  hnn- 
clreds  of  old  and  young  gathered  in  honest  grief  a&nt  his  grave,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  lesson  idl  recogniz^  as  that  of  his  modest  life,  that  the  truest  wealth  consists 
neither  in  gold  nor  lands  and  that  neither  earth  nor  heaven  has  higher  meed  of  praise 
than  this :  faithful  till  death ! 

Mr.  Charles  McAllister,  of  Philadelphia,  who  showed  his  interest  in  education  by 
tbe  bestowment  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Minneapolis,  Minneso- 
ta, died  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1873. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmncker,  D.  D.,  long  known  as  an  educator  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  26, 1873,  aged  74.  Entering  the  ministry  at 
AD  early  age,  he  at  once  ^came  a  teacher,  and  from  1826  to  1864  was  professor  of  didactic 
theoloey  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Gettysburg,  when  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  emeritus  professor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
works  for  the  press.  He  was  a  voluminous  and  able  writer  and  the  anthor  of  many 
volumes  on  psychologic,  theoloffic,  and  practical  themes. 

The  Eev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.  1).,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  August  21,  asced  75,  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  oriental  languages,  first  at  Burlington  College,  New  Jersey, 
and  afterward  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  West 
Philadelphia.  For  some  time  before  his  death  disease  had  dnven  him  into  retirement, 
which,  however,  was  brightened  to  the  last  by  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  in  an 
eminently  pleasant  home. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IX  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  State-tuptrinteiitUnt  of  common  ichools,  HarrUhurg. 

COUSTT-SCPERIKTENDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Adamf .... .................... 

Aaron  Shnlv 

Gettysburg. 
Pittsburg. 
Kittaning. 
Bearer. 

Allegheny 

A.T.  Doulhett 

A.D.Glenn 

Bearer 

Martin  L.  Knight _ 

Henry  W.  FL*her 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Berks 

David  B.  Bmnner 

Reading. 
Newry. 
Tow  an  da. 

Blair    

John  B.  Holland ... 

Bradford.  •• 

Austin  A.  Keeney 

Backs 

Hugh  B.  Ea^tbum 

New  Hope. 
Coultersville 

Batler 

R  H.Young 

Cambria 

Thomas  J.  Chapman 

Ebensburg. 
Emporium. 
Lehlghton. 
Bellefonte. 

Cameron ....................... 

JoHepb  B.  JohuHOii . .......................... 

Carbon 

RF.Hofford 

Centre 

RM.Magee 

Chester 

Hiram  F.  Pierce 

West  Chester 

Clarion 

J.  E.  Wood 

Clarion. 

Clearfield 

J.  A. Gregory 

Clearfield. 

Clinton 

Martin  W.Heer 

Salona. 

Colombia 

William  H.Snyder 

Orangerille. 
Meadrille. 

Crawford • 

Jame«  C.  Graham..... ., 

Caml)erland •. 

D.E.Kast 

Mechanicsburg. 

Harrisburg. 

Media. 

Daopbln ....................... 

S.  D.  Ingram 

Delaware 

Jamen  W.  Baker 
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List  of  school-officials  in  Pennsylvania — Cootinned. 


Connty. 

Name. 

Post-oiBee. 

Elk             

Rnf as  Lncore ................................ 

Early. 
Waterford. 

Erie , 

C. C.  Taylor.... 

Piiyett©                 •          ■..•>.•• 

Joihoa  V.  Oibbons...... 

Brownsyllle. 

Korcut .....••..........«..••... 

8.  P.  Rohrer..... ...«. 

Marionyille. 

Franklin 

Jacob  S.  Smith 

Brown's  MilL 

Fulton    .       . 

H.  H.  Woodal 

New  Grenada. 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Rice's  Landing. 
HubelsTille. 

Htintinflrdon       .  ............... 

R.M.McNeal 

ludiftUA  ......••..•••.....••*..'. 

Samne)  Wolf 

Indiana. 

James  A.  Lotrry 

Punxatawney. 
Port  RoyaL 
T^ancwrter. 

Juniatii        ■••  «..•...•...  ..«. 

D.  E. Robison 

B.F.  Shanb 

William  N.Aiken... 

Newcastle. 

Ij^baDon  ...•.>•.....•..•■•>>•.. 

William  O,  Lehman.... ,,  rr,,,^-,..,*,, , 

Lebanon. 

Lehigh 

James  0.  BInansa. 

Allentown. 

Williun  A.Camnbell 

Shickshinny. 
MontoresyiUe. 

Ly  cominff  ....■•  .*•..■....•...• 

Thomas  F.  Gahan 

McKean 

W.H.  Curtis 

Smithport 
Mercer. 

Mercer  ....•..«.>•..•..••.•.••. 

N.W.Porter 

Mifflin 

John  M.  BlUe 

Klshacoquillas. 

Trappe, 
Pottsgroye. 
Mt  BetheL 

Jeremiah  Pruttchev. ...................b..... 

Montffomerv  ...•.............*. 

AbelRambo 

William  Henry 

XorthAmDton  .  ................ 

Ben  F. Raesty 

Northumberland  .....••••....•. 

Saul  Hhlpman .x^-t... 

Snnbnry. 
Millerstown. 

Perry........... 

Silas  Wright 

pSZ;;;::::;;;::;;:!;::";!::; 

John  Layton  ................................ 

Coudersport. 
Port  Carbon. 

Potter ......................... 

J.  W.  Allen 

Schnvlkill 

Jesse  Ne wHn  ...........   ..  ................ 

Snyder  ........................ 

William  NottUng 

Selin's  Groyei. 

Someriet 

Daniel  W.Will 

Glade. 

8uIUvan 

John  W.Martin 

Dnshore. 

Sncquehanna  ....* '.... 

William  CTilden 

Forest  Lake  Centres 

Tioga 

Elias  Horton.  1r  ............................. 

Knoxyille. 

XTnion 

A.  8.  Burrows  .••...•..•...•.....•.......•... 

Mifflinbnrg. 
Petroleum  Centra. 

Venango ....................... 

W.J.McClure 

Warren , 

Byron  Sutherland 

Warren. 

Washington............... 

'William  O.  Fee 

Canonsburg. 

Prompton. 

Salem  Cron*RoadfL 

Wayne 

D.O.Allen 

Henrr  M.  Jones...... ........................ 

Wyominir.. .......... ...••..... 

Thompson  Bodle 

T  unkhannock. 

YorkT!:;;.::;;:::::.;:...:.:: 

William  H.Kain 

York. 
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BHOD£  ISLAND. 

VFtom  reporU  of  Hon.  TbonuM  W.  BiclcDoII,  State-saperinteodent  of  common  aobools,  for  the  yean 

ended  AprU  30, 1872  and  1873."] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BeoHpU. 

Amount  of  State-appropriations $90,000  09 

Amoant  of  town-appropriations 309,578  75 

Amoant  from  re^stry- taxes  and  otber  sources 24,490  82 

Amoant  of  distnot-tazee ,. 59,722  28 

Amount  of  balance  unexpended  last  year 13,114  47 

Total  from  all  sources 496,906  41 

Expenditures, 

Amount  expended  for  teachers 375,406  70 

Amoant  expended  for  school-bouses 90,216  93 

Total  expenditures 465,623  63 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years,  (estimated) 42, 000 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  summer-scboolsXmale,  12,877 ;  female,14,035)  26, 912 

Incrc'iase  over  last  year 465 

Average  attendance 21,805 

Increase  over  last  year 16 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter-schools,  (male,  14,752 ;  female,  13,950)  28, 702 

Increase  over  last  year 306 

Average  attendance .- 23,052 

Decrease  from  last  year 96 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  whole  number  registered,  (summer) 81 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  whole  number  rcM^tered,  (winter) 80 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  UaUiolic  schools 8, 000 

Estimated  number  instructed  at  home  or  detained  as  invalids 1, 000 

Estimated  number  at  public  and  private  schools  or  instructed  at  home. ..  38, 000 

Estimated  number  not  in  attendance  on  any  school 4,000 

Estimated  percentage  of  school-population  under  instruction 90 

Estimated  percentage  of  school-population  not  under  any  instruction,  (or  1 

child  in  every  10  between  5  and  15  years  of  age) 1 10 

TEACHEBS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer-schools,  (male,  93 ;  female,  61 2) 705 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter-schools,  (male,  177 ;  female,  579) 756- 

Increase  of  teachers  over  last  year 45 

Average  wages  per  month,  including  board,  in  summer-schools $34  85 

Increase  over  last  year |2  33 

Average  wages  per  month,  including  board,  in  winter-schools $39  72 

Increase  ovw  last  year $1  48 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts 424 

Number  of  summer-schools 687 

Increase  over  last  year 5 

Number  of  winter-schools 727 

Increase  over  last  year 8 

Average  length  of  school-year,  weeks 34 

SCHOOL-TAX. 

The  report  of  1872  shows  that  the  local  taxation  for  schools  is  very  unequal.    Six 
cents  is  the  minimum,  twenty-six  cents  the  maximum,  tax  on  each  $100  of  valuation. 

For  retarns  of  1879-'73.  see  ttatistical  tables  I  and  II. 

23  E 
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The  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes.  In  order  to  equalize  the  burden  and 
give  to  the  poorest  towns  equal  educational  advantages  with  the  richest,  it  is  neoee- 
sary  that  the  school-fund  of  the  State  or  its  annual  appropriations  be  increased.  To 
secure  this  result,  the  State  shoul<l  make  an  annual  pro-rata  tax  upon  its  valuation, 
which  is  constantly  increasing.  This  would  be  most  appreciated  where  now  the  tax 
falls  the  heaviest,  upon  the  poorer  towns  and  districts. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  State-appropriation,  while  it  remains  a  fixed  sum,  is  really 
decreasing,  for  as  the  children  of  the  State  increase  in  numbers  there  is  less  money  far 
each  child,  and  unless  the  towns  make  up  the  constant  deficiency,  the  school-advan- 
tages must  decrease.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  it  is  recommended  to  fix  a  ratio  <^  tax- 
ation, say  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  State-valuation.  This  would  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $225,000,  which,  divided  equally  among  the  towns,  would  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  for  educational  facilities  and  distribute  the  hurdent  among  those 
who  will  most  largely  enjoy  the  pecuniary  gaiuB. 

TOWN-  AND  DISTRICT-SYSTEMS. 

Nine  cities  and  towns  have  adopted,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  town-system  of 
school-management. 

The  board  of  education  expresses  the  belief  that  the  district-system  is  unfavorable  to 
the  school-interests  of  a  town  and  recommends  that  it  be  abolished.  The  State-super- 
intendent calls  attention  to  the  modification  of  the  district-system  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  intrust  the  duty  of  hiring  teachers,  fixing  salaries,  &c,  to 
the  town's  school-committee.  *^  This  is  a  much-needed  change  and  will  be  gratifying 
to  school-trustees  as  well  as  to  school-committees.'^    • 

The  town-system  has  proved  satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  tried  for  any  length 
of  time. 

TOWN-SUPERINTKNDENTS. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  appointed  for  each  town  and  city  in  the  State. 
The  present  school-law  regarding  the  salary  of  superintendents  is  considered  defective. 
It  is  believed  that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  school-committee,  rather  than  by  the 
people  at  their  annual  election.  It  is  recommended  that  where  one  town  is  not  able 
to  support  a  superintendent  two  contiguous  towns  should  unite  in  electing  the  same 
officer  for  both,  the  salary  to  be  fixed  "by  the  school-committees  of  both  towns ;  also 
that  the  superintendent  be  paid  such  a  siedary  as  will  enable  him  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  schools. 

SCHOOL-COMMITTEES. 

By  the  revised  statutes  the  term  of  office  of  school-committees  is  changed  from  one 
to  three  years.  This  is  considered  a  most  desirable  change,  as  giving  character  and 
permanence  to  the  office  and  its  work.  The  law  allows  competent  women,  as  well  as 
men,  to  be  elected  to  this  .office,  and  experience  shows  that  women  fulfill  its  duties 
most  faithfully,  conscientiously,  and  successfully.  The  propriety  of  having  active, 
efficient  women  in  each  school-board  is  suggested  to  the  consideration  of  the  citizena 
of  the  several  towns. 

•       CONDITION  OF   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  become  more  efficient  than  private  institu- 
tions, patronage  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  latter  and  the  attendance  upon  the 
former  has  improved.  The  registered  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  State  has  increased  by  5(%  pupils  over  the  preceding  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  also  iniproved.  The  town-appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools  have 
exceeded  those  oflast  year.    These  facts  indicate  a  sure,  if  not  rapid,  advancement. 

From  a  table  showing  the  relative  size  of  the  public  schools,  it  appears  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  schools  in  the  State  register  less  than  twenty  pupils  each.  Thus  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  money  is  expended  for  a  small  numoer  of  pupils,  the 
education  of  each  child  in  some  school-districts  costing  from  $40  to  $80  per  annum. 
It  is  believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  school-districts  and  a  consolidation  of 
schools  would  give  more  money  for  schools  to  each  district,  and  thus  insure  more 
thoroughly  quaufied  teachers  and  a  better  classification  of  pupils. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  increase  in  number  every  ye^r.  The  sum  of  $3,000  was  placed  by  the 
general  assembly  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  to  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  these  schools.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Rhode  Island  Educational  Union,  $1,700  of 
this  amount  was  given  to  that  organization  for  the  establishment  of  evening-schools. 
The  remaining  $1,300  was  distributed  among  the  towns  which  support  evening-schooU. 
Believing  that  these  schools  should  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  day-schools,  the 
board  of  education  recommends  that  the  State-appropriation  for  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  be  increased  to  $100,000,  and  that  $10,000  of  this  amount  be  set  apart  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening-schools. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Tbe  board  of  education  recommeDds  the  passa^  by  the  general  assembly  this  year 
»£  an  enabling  act,  authorizing  towns  ana  municipalities,  by  proper  provisions,  te 
enforce  the  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  who  cannot  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
>f  the  local  school-board  that  they  are  receiving  suitable  instruction  elsewhere.  To 
sarry  out  perfectly  such  a  reform,  a  State  industrial  school,  or  a  home  for  Juvenile 
>ffetider8,  not  penal  in  character,  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary.  The  annual  message 
[>f  the  ^vemor  calls  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  this  important  measure, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  a  Joint  committee  will  make  all  necessary  inauiry  into 
the  extent  of  Juvenile  illiteracy  and  crime,  and  that,  when  the  magnitude  of  these  evils 
is  shown,  the  State  will  institute  measures  for  the  speedv  removal  of  them.  The  report 
of  the  board  of  education  notices  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  factories 
and  denied  the  privileges  of  school.  The  legislative  measures  adopted  b^  the  State  for 
tbe  correction  of  this  evil  have  thus  far  proved  ineflfectual.  The  Question  of  how  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  children  and  secure  for  them  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion is  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly. 

FREE    PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

The  board  of  education  has  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  local  free 
libraries  as  supplemental  to  the  public-school-system  and  the  expediency  of  enoourag- 
f^S'.^y  .S^to  Aid,  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  suon 
institations.  Tbe  State-superintendent  recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  to  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  free  libraries  throughout  the  State,  by  offering  to  each  town  an 
annnal  appropriation  from  the  educational  fund  equal  to  the  amount  that  shall  be 
annnally  raised  for  the  purpose  in  the  town  itself  to  the  limit  of  $300.  Each  local 
library  thus  assisted  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  the  board.  Failure  to  re- 
port or  cessation  of  local  appropriations  for  twelve  months  shall  involve  forfeiture  to 
the  State  of  all  books  purchased  oy  the  State's  appropriation. 

PROGRESS. 

The  report  of  the  State-school-commissioner  for  1873  says  on  this  head :  '*  In  the  year 
1863  the  towns  raised  nearly  $100,000  for  the  support  of  schools.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1873,  the  same  towns  raised  over  $300,000  for  the  same  noble  purpose ;  and  this  amount 
was  independent  of  the  large  sum  of  nearly  $200,000  expended  in  the  building  and  re- 
pair of  school-houses.  Three  dollars  for  one,  or  an  increase  of  200  per  cent.,  is  a  large 
gain  in  a  decade.'' 

Looking  at  the  work  of  1873,  the  board  of  education  writes :  "  In  the  survey  of  the 
work  and  its  results  for  the  past  year,  the  board  have  abundant  reason  to  congratulate 
the  general  aseemby  on  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. •  ••#••• 

"  In  several  towns  beautiful  and  commodious  school-houses  have  been  erected,  with 
most  of  the  modem  improvements  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

"  School-officers  have  held  frequent  meetinira  for  mutual  conference  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  intimately  connected  with  their  important  duties. 

"  The  institutes  have  been  well  attended  and  are  doing  an  important  auxiliary 
work. 

"  There  is  evidently  throughout  the  State  an  increasing  interest  in  the  causti  of  edu- 
cation. Parents  are  beginninj^  to  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  before  that  the  richest 
legacy  they  can  leave  their  children  is  a  sound  practical  education,  such  as  will  fit 
them  for  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life. 

''The  normal  school,  with  its  able  corps  of  teachers,  is  accomplishing  all  that  could 
be  expected  with  its  present  limited  accommodations,  though  a  new  and  commodious 
bnildmg  is  much  needed." 

BRISTOL. 

In  Bristol  a  system  of  graded  schools,  from  primary  to  high,  prevails,  and  the  school- 
committee,  while  speaking  regretfully  of  the  large  number  or  children  not  embraced 
in  these,  says  that  at  no  time  smce  this  system  was  adopted  have  the  schools  done  better 
work  than  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  1,200  children  of  suitable  school-age,  about  800 
have  made  use  of  the  advantages  provided  for  them  in  the  eleven  city-  and  three  dis- 
lariot-schools,  and  are  reported  to  have  made  verv  satisfactory  advance.  The  number 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grammar-schools  has  been  about  100 :  that  in  the  hish 
schooL  46.  The  class  which  is  to  graduate  in  1874  is  said  to  be  of  high  promise.  At  the 
annaal  town-meeting  in  1872  $600  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  evening- 
schoolB,  which  were  opened,  in>  October,  for  boys  and  eirls  not  able  to  attend  during  the 
day.  Seventy  boys  and  68  oirls  were  registered  in  these  schools,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
faithfol  teachers,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  and  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

NEWPORT. 

Id  Newport  the  graded  system  has  prevailed  fbr  seven  years,  with  great  advantapje 
to  the  teachers  and  still  greater,  it  is  held,  to  the  pupils  under  them.    No  scholar  is 
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allowed  to  pass  up  from  ODe  grade  to  another  till  prepared  for  the  change,  it  being 
thought  bettor  that  a  child  ehoald  learn  one  thine  completely  than  many  things  par^ 
tially.  Out  of  a  total  city-populatioo  of  12,521,  the  number  of  children  of  school-acs 
in  1^3  is  given  as  2,G23.  Of  these  1,391  have  been  enrolled  in  the  public  day-tohoou, 
162  in  evening-schools,  500  in  Somaii-Catholic  Church  schools,  and  about  200  in  private 
schools.  The  schools  are  one  mixed  day-school,  five  subpnmaries,  (of  two  gndeB,)  ons 
mixed  primary,  (of  four  grades,)  eight  primaries,  (of  two  grades,)  seven  intermediates^ 
(of  two  grades,)  eight  grammar-schools,  (of  four  grades,)  and  one  high  school.  Improv»> 
ment  in  the  oraer  which  prevails  in  all  these  schools  is  noted,  one  evidence  of  this  beins 
that,  whereas  for  the  year  1871-72  112  pupils  were  sent  to  the  office  for  discipline,  and 
45  of  these  more  than  tfnce,  in  the  year  1872-73  the  number  sent  was  only  70,  and  of 
these  only  18  more  than  once.  In  ten  school-rooms  there  has  been  no  case  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  these  schools  are  among  the  best  eovemed  of  the  whole.  In  one  school- 
building,  wnere  twelve  schools  are  concentrated  and  457  children  are  enrolled,  one 
means  of  securing  thorough  order  has  been  having  pupils  enter  and  leave  in  col- 
umns,  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  drum.  Music  anddrawing  are  taught  in  thesohodlfl, 
and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  both. 

Evening-schools  are  maintained,  one  with  68  enrolled  pupils  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  18  having  come  over  from  a  preceding  J^f^^t  &n<l  another,  an  evening  high 
school,  being  a  creation  of  the  year  past.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1872,  a^  con- 
tinued till  Apri^,  1873.  At  first  intended  for  young  men  and  boys  alone,  it  was  opened 
to  young  ladies  also  in  January,  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  the  female  pnpik 
being  the  most  constant  in  attendance  and  as  zealous  as  any.  The  number  of  males 
registered  was  118 ;  of  females,  19;  the  average  attendance,  ^.  In  this  School,  besides 
the  common  English  branches,  English  literature,  political  economy,  Latin,  and  diem- 
istry  were  taught  to  those  who  desired  it,  two  special  private  classes  being  also  formed, 
by  request,  in  French  and  mechanic  drawing.  After  one  session's  experience,  the 
teacher  drew  the  inference  that  in  the  class  or  pupils  attending;  such  a  school  there  is 
a  decided  demand  for  the  common  branches  of  education— reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic a  less  demand  for  geography,  grammar,  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geom- 
etry ;  and  a  strong  one  for  such  advanced  studies  as  French,  political  economy,  and 
English  literature. 

A  new  high  school,  to  cost  $40,000  for  ground  and  building  and  to  have  an  endow- 
ment-fund of  $90«000,  is  about  to  be  provided  for  the  city,  through  a  munificent  bequest 
of  $100,000  from  the  late  William  Sanford  Rogers,  of  Boston,  and  a  vote  of  $30,000  by 
the  citizens.  The  design  is  Venetian  Gothic,  the  dimensions  53  feet  by  60,  and  the 
stories  12, 17,  and  16  feet  in  height.  The  halls  and  class-rooms  are  large,  and  finished 
in  yellow  pine,  except  the  stairs,  which  are  of  ash.  There  is  a  special  room  for  a 
library,  one  for  a  chemic  laboratory,  and  reception-rooms  for  visitors,  with  a  large 
one,  ^  feet  by  50,  for  chapel-use  and  exhibitions. 

PROVIDKNCE. 

At  Providence  the  school-system  seems  to  be  remarkably  complete,  embracing  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  grammar-,  high,  evening-,  and  vacation-schools.  The  numb^  en- 
rolled in  the  first  four  of  these  classes  has  been,  for  the  autumnal  term,  9,072 ;  for  the 
spring-term,  8,865 ;  these  being  distributed  among  29  primary  schools,  25  intermediate, 
7  grammar-,  and  1  hish  school.  Besides,  there  have  been  2,566  enrolled  in  6  elementary. 
1  high,  and  1  polytechnic  school  held  in  the  evenings,  together  with  an  evening-school 
for  Germans  and  another  for  Italians,  giving  a  total  of  11,638  for  all  the  public  schooU 
of  day  and  evening,  except  the  vacation-schools,  which  raise  this  sum  to  1,000  more. 

The  city-school-committee  says,  as  to  all  these:  '* The  results  accomplished  amply 
requite  all  the  care,  vigilance,  ana  expense  devoted  to  the  perfecting  oi  our  school- 
system.  We  have  many  able  teachers,  who  are  zealous  in  their  work.  Improved 
methods  of  instruction  have  been  introduced,  tending  to  diversify  and  enliven  ihe 
hours  given  to  study.  The  general  introduction  of  musical  exercises  is  an  illustration 
of  the  good  results  accompli^ed  in  this  direction.  The  introduction  of  drawing  is 
another." 

The  city-superintendent  devotes  much  of  his  report  to  the  present  thorough  mdiog 
of  the  schools  and  classes,  shows  some  incidental  disadvantages  connected  with  it  to 
be  shunned,  and  points  out  how  its  high  adviuitages  may  be  secured.  <'To  promote," 
he  says,  'Hhe  best  interests  of  aU,  to  crowd  none  beyond  their  strength,  to  encourage 
the  studious,  to  give  each  an  opportunity  to  advance  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  to  accommo- 
date those  who  are  absent  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  necessary  causes,  the  classes 
must  be  near  together,  and  the  promotions  frt>m  a  lower  to  a  higher  must  be  frequent. 
The  different  grades  should  remain  unchanged  and  no  pupil  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
a  higher  work  till  that  of  the  lower  has  been  completed.  Neither  should  a  pupil,  when 
prepared  for  promotion,  be  compelled  to  wait  for  others." 

The  evening-schools  did  a  good  work  in  the  winter,  the  elementary  imparting  the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction ;  the  high  opening  its  doors  to  all  who  desired  lin- 
guistic, literary,  or  special  training ;  the  polytechnic  offering  an  education  in  science  as 
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applied  to  indastij.  The  records  of  518  scholars  attcDdaot  on  these  eveniDg-schools 
enow  65  trades  as  followed  by  that  Dumber  of  pnpils,  and  yet  good  discipliDe  seems  to 
have  been  maintained  in  this  seemingly  incougmoos  mass,  with  very  creditable  resolts 
from  training. 

The  Tacation-sohools  were  six  in  number;  continned  six  weeks  in  July  and  Aaj^st; 
"were  tanght  almost  wholly  orallv,  with  blackboard,  map,  and  pictorial  illustrations ; 
and  kept  more  than  a  thousand  children  from  the  dangers  of  the  street  amidst  pheasant 
aod  profitable  instruction. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Two  schools  devoted  to  this  make  special  returns  for  1873,  as  follows : 

(1)  St.  Bernard's  Academy,  Woonsocket,  under  the  charge  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  5  female  teachers,  with  40  male  and  70  female  pupils.  All  these 
pupils  study  French  as  well  as  English,  and  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  but  not  in  the  ancient  languages :  nor  is  there  yet  a  chemic 
laboratory  or  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus.    No  library  is  spoken  of. 

(2)  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-School  of  Friends,  at  Providence,  reports 
property  of  about  $850^000,  of  which  $725,000  is  in  grounds  and  buildings  and  |125,000 
in  productive  funds ;  instructors— 7  males  and  6  £males ;  pupils— male,  142 ;  female, 
75.  A  preparatory  department  exists,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  elements 
of  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  beyond  this  a  classic  course  of  four  years,  Greek, 
French,  German,  botany,  physiology^  and  drawing  being  elective  studies  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  this  course  and  Latin  in  the  fourth  year.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  continuance  of  studies  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  beyond  this  four-years 
coarse,  if  students  should  desire  it,  the  Latin,  in  that  case,  reaching  to  Juvenal,  the 
Greek  to  Demosthenes  and  Homer.  The  school  is  provided  with  an  extensive  philo- 
sophic and  chemic  apparatus,  an  astronomic  observatory,  a  rich  cabinet  of  min- 
eralsy  and  a  library  of  over  2,500  volumes.  Extensive  grounds  famish  advantages  for 
recreation  and  daily  exercise  in  a  gvmnasium  is  required  of  all  the  pupils. 

Besides  the  above,  three  schools,  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  students  for 
collefi^e,  are  located  respectively  at  East  Greenwich,  North  Scituate,  and  Providence. 
These  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  241  pupils  under  25  instructors.  In  two  of  these 
schools  30  pupils  were,  in  1873,  pursuing  an  advanced  course,  with  a  view  to  entering 
higher  classes  in  college ;  15  were  in  the  senior-classes,  28  in  the  Junior-,  65  in  the 
middle,  and  38  in  the  lowest  class.  The  third,  the  University  Grammar-School,  at 
Providence,  was  {preparing  65  students  for  Brown  University.  The  library  and  appara- 
tus of  the  university  are  used  in  this  school.  The  other  two  have  libraries  belonging  to 
^em,  one  of  2,000,  the  other  of  200  volnmes. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State-system,  too,  or  at  least  those  which  appear  in  the  State- 
report,  have  their  courses  so  arranged  as  to  secure  for  pupils  that  desire  it  a  fair  prep- 
aration for  collegiate  or  university-trainin||^,  their  fall  curriculum  embracing  not  only 
an  excellent  and  thorough  series  of  required  English  studies,  but  also  an  optional 
series  of  Latin  and  Greek,  reaching  to  the  ^neid  in  the  former  and  the  Anabasis  in  the 
latter ;  French,  too,  being  included  in  Providence  and  Newport,  if  not  elsewhere.  No 
examination-papers  reaching  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  either  school-  or  college- 
classes,  show  more  thorough  instruction  or  more  careful  sifting  of  the  knowledge 
gained  than  those  of  the  Providence  and  Newport  high  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  first  year  of  this  institution  was  most  successful  and  has  clearly  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  its  establishment.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  September,  1871,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  was  greater  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  number- entered  during  the  year  was  132,  of  whom  41 
haa  previously  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  average  age  of  those  who  entered  was 
19  years  3  months.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Instruction  has  been  given 
in  elementary  chemistry  and  in  free-hand  drawing.  A  room  better  adapted  for  the 
practice  of  the  latter  is  needed,  also  a  suitable  room  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
science.  One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  school  has  been  the  persistent  en- 
deavor of  the  pupils  to  continue  the  course  of  study  without  interruption.  The  plan 
in  accordance  with  which  this  school  is  established  is  unlike,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
is  in  advance  of,  the  plan  of  any  other  school  in  New  England. 

The  bnilding  now  occupied  by  the  normal  school  serves  a  valuable  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  more  extensive  and  more  permanent  quarters  are  needed.  The  State-super- 
intendent suggests  the  purchase  of  land,  which  may  now  be  procured  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  the  erection  of  a  substantial  and  commodious  normal-sohool-building. 

The  report  of  the  principal  for  the  year  ended  in  June,  1873,  says :  '^  During  the 
past  six  months  the  demiAid  for  the  gradaates  of  the  school  has  been  far  beyond  the 
supply.  Those  who  to-day  graduate  will  make  a  large  and  effective  re-enforcement  for 
the  ranks  of  our  public-school-teachers.    We  expect  that  they  will  render  good  service. 
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Several  have  proved  their  aptitude  for  their  work  by  their  snccese  is  teaching  before 
entering  the  normal  school."  He  writes  subsequently :  "  The  necessity  of  securing 
teachers  who  have  made  the  requisite  preparation,  and  who  will  give  themselves  con- 
tinuously and  unreservedly  to  teaching,  has  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  a  greater  willingness  to  give  such  teachers,  if  permanently  secured,  better  pav. 
The  young  men  who  hereafter  enter  the  normal  school  and  thoroughly  prepare  for 
teaching  may  reasonably  expect  more  adequate  compensation  "  [than  has  been  given 
hitherto.] 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  one  institution  for  imparting  superior  instruction  in  the  State,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, presents  the  following  exhibition  of  its  present  state.  An  agricultural  depart- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  university  and  arrangements  made  for  receiving  thirty 
pupils  to  it  on  free  scholarships. 

Statistical  summary  of  Brotvn  University, 
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BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

One  business-college,  at  Providence,  with  6  male  and  2  female  instructors,  reports 
1^  pupils,  of  whom  105  are  males  and  20  females. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Five  institutes,  held  during  the  year,  have  been  well  attended  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  unusually  good  results  to  teachers  and  to  the  communities  where  they  have 
been  held.  School-officers,  in  most  cases,  grant  teachers  the  time  to  attend  these  insti- 
tutes. The  annual  meetings  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  continue  to 
grow  in  interest  and  importance  and  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  exponent  of  the  edu- 
cational spirit  throughout  the  State.  No  meeting  ever  held  in  Bhode  Island,  possibly 
none  ever  held  in 'New  England,  exceeded,  in  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  its  audi- 
ence, the  meeting  of  this  institute  in  January,  1873. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1872  a  series  of  meetings  to  awaken  an  educational 
interest  was  held  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  State.  The  plan  contemplated  three 
meetings  each  day :  in  the  morning,  a  lecture  or  class-exercise  for  teachers  and  school- 
officers  ;  in  the  afternoon,  addresses  to  the  pupils,  and,  in  the  evemng,  to  the  citizens. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  evening-addresses  were  school-houses,  furniture, 
grounds,  school-taxes,  parental  co-operation,  education,  and  labor,  &c.  No  meetings 
have  been  held  productive  of  so  much  practical  good  as  these. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  formed  and  regular  meetings  held  in  half  the 
towns  of  the  State.  In  some  places  the  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  in  others  once 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month.  Their  good  effect  is  shown  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  whose  teachers  belong  to  the  associations. 

RHODE  ISLAND  EDUCATIONAL  UNION. 

"  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  in  supplementing  the  great  work  of  public 
instruction.''  It  especially  aims  to  reach  the  large  numbers  of  adults  not  reached  by 
the  dailv  public  schools,  by  '*  promoting  the  establishment  of  evening-schools,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  kindred  means  of  intellectual  improvement.''^  By  such  instm- 
mentaJities  its  originators  thought  that  something  could  "  be  done  for  the  15^000  offi- 
cially reported  to  be  beyond  the  school-age  in  the  State  and  yet  unable  to  write  their 
names— 10,000  of  whom  could  not  write  at  aU^for  another  15,000  but  little  in  advance 
of  these,  and  for  the  educational  cause  at  large." 

Under  its  auspices  or  with  its  aid  there  have  been  already  opened,  in  more  than  20 
towns,  upwards  of  60  evening-schools,  averaging  more  than  100  scholars  each,  and. 
reachmg  man^  others  through  their  influence.  During  the  year  1872-'73  the  town  of 
Warwick,  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  the  town  of  Cumberland,  at  a  special  meeting,. 
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^^ere  indnoed  to  appropriate  $500  and  1600,  respectively,  for  the  establishment  of  even- 
mng-sohools.  With  some  local  and  State-aid  oesides,  the  school-oommittees  of  these 
'feowns  have  set  in  motion  8  schools  with  800  pnpils,  and  are  said  to  be  working  out  ex- 
cellent results.  Other  towns,  it  is  hoped,  will  come  int  to  aid  in  the  good  work  in 
X873-^4. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICULS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 
Hon.  T.  W.  BiCKlfKLL,  Stau-tuptrintemdaU  <tf  common  telufols,  ProHdone*, 

8TAT1-B0ARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Name. 


Poit-ofllee. 


Sia  ezeeUeney  Henry  Howard,  president... 
Hod.  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  yioo' president 

I>aniel  Leacb. 

Oeorce  W.Oreene 

CharlM  H.  Fisher 

0«orge  li.  Locke 

Samuel  H.  Cross 

7homaaH.  Clarke 


ProTldenoe. 
Proridenee. 

Newpwt. 


TOWlC-8UPXRINT£ia>KllT8. 


ProTidence 

Kewport 

Bsiningtoii  •••«••. 

Bristol 

BnrrlllTiUe , 

Cbarlestown 

Corentry 

Cranston 

Cumberland 

East  Greenwich . 
East  ProTidence. 

Exeter 

Foster 

Olencetter , 

Bopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

lirtle  Compton.. 

Middletown 

NewShoreham .. 
North  Kingston... 
North  ProTidenee 
North  Smithfleld., 

Pawtncket 

Portsmouth , 

Richmond , 

Scitvate 

Sonth  Kingston.. 

Smlthfleld 

Tirerton 

Warwick , 

Warren 

Westerly 

West  Greenwich., 
Woonsockei 


Daniel  Leach 

Thomas  H.  Clarke ... 
Isaac  T.  Cady.  A.  M . 
Robert  8.  Andrews.  ^ . 

William  Fits 

William  F.  Tncker... 

E.K.  Parker 

D.  G.  Anderson 

0.  W.Bomham 

Daniel  C.  Kenyon. . . . 

AbasBassett 

WiUetH.  Arnold.... 
George  8.  TiUingbast 
Thomas  Irons 

5.  S.  Griswold 

ElHah  Anthony 

WUliamA.PhiUips.. 

Lysander  Fiagg 

F.  R.BrowneU 

C.  Hammond 

Giles  H.  Peabody 

A.H.Chad8ey 

Andrew  Jenks 

C.  R.  Fitts 

P.  E.  Bishop 

George  Manchester. . . 

G.TUlinghast 

J.  M.  Brewster 

B.  F.Watson 

Bf.  W.  Borlingame. . . . 

John ^.  Chase  ....... 

William  y.  Slocnm... 

6.  K.  Dexter 

H.  If.  Eaton 

Charles  F.  Carpenter. 
J.C.  White 


Providence. 

Newport 

Bamngton  Centre. 

Bristol. 

Pascoag. 

Shannook  lOlls. 

Summit 

Cranston  Print- Works. 

Valley  Falls. 

East  Greenwich. 

Watchemoket 

Exeter. 

Foster  Centre. 

Harmony. 

Hopkinton. 

Jamestown. 

Olneyville. 

Central  Falls. 

Little  Compton. 

Newport 

New  Shoreham. 

Wickford. 

Pawtncket 

Slaterville. 

Pawtncket 

Newport 

Wyoming. 

North  Sdtnate. 

Wakefield. 

GeorglaviUe. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Phosnix. 

Warren. 

Westerly. 

Summit 

Woonsocket 
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SOUTH  CABOI.INA. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  H.  K.  Jillson.  State-soperintendent  of  pablio  instmction,  for  the  scboUotio 

year  ended  Jane  30, 1873.J 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BeoeipU. 

State-echool-appropriation $300,000  00 

Proceeds  of  poll-tar 56,492  70 

Local  or  Bohool-HliBtrictrtaxes,  amount  reported  aa  collected d3, 475  96 

Total 449,968  68 

Dedact  unpaid  balance  of  the  State-school-appropriation 29, 714  18 

Net  school-revenue 420.^4  50 

Increase  in  amount  of  poll-tax  over  last  year 5,430  00 

Increase  in  amount  of  district-taxes  over  last  year 28, 968  27 

Total  yaluation  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 167,481,092  67 

In  thirteen  counties  no  school-distriot-taxes  were  raised. 

Expenditures, 

Salaries  of  teachers $333,790  13 

Building  school-houses 8,559  46 

Rent  of  school-houses 3,199  32 

Other  expenditures 23,883  76 

Total 369,432  67 


The  returns  received  by  the  superintendent  concerning  school-expenditures  are  in- 
complete. One  county  makes  no  report  of  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
Only  partial  reports  have  been  made  of  the  cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  the 
year.  The  returns  from  which  the  item  of  other  expenses  has  been  derived  are  par- 
tiqplarlv  deficient.  The  office  is  in  possession  of  no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  school-expenditures  during  the  period  from  July  1, 1873|  to  October  1, 1873,  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

The  scholastic  population  comprises  the  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  both 
inclusive : 

White  children— males,  43,474 ;  females,  41,501 84,975 

Colored  children— males,  73,442;  females,  71,685 145,127 

Total  scholastic  population 230,102 

Increase  in  scholastic  population  since  1869 32,923 

ATTENDANCE. 

White  children  enrolled  in  school— males,  19,346;  females,  17,872 37, 218 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school— males,  23,828;  females,  22,707...  46,535 

Total  enrollment 83,753 

Increase  over  last  year 7,431 
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Table  ahotoing  number  of  pupils  in  different  branchee. 


36  L 


Branehei. 


1872. 


1873. 


Alphabet 

SpeUiDir 

Readiog 

^Writinff 

Mental  arHhmetio 

TTiittan  arttfametie 

Oeoffraphy 

Sn^Ugh  grammar 

History  of  the  United  States. 
Higher  brandMfl 


8.581 
53.956 
43, 144 
S9.833 
19.032 
20.590 
16.444 
10,565 
7,381 
2.286 


10,320 
60,229 
49,813 
34.130 
26.907 
24.968 
22.111 
12.605 
9.239 
2,533 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Northern  white  teachers — ^tnales,  20 ;  females,  42 

Southern  white  teachers — males,  900;  females,  661 

Northern  eolored  teachers — males,  16 ;  females,  10 

Southern  colored  teachers— males,  44b ;  females,  213 


62 

1,561 

26 

661 


Whole  numher  of  teachers— males,  1,384;  females,  926. 


2,310 


Increase  over  last  year  in  whole  number  of  teachers. . 
Namber  of  teachers  holding  third-grade-certificates... 
Nnmber  of  teachers  holding  second-grade-certificates. 
Namber  of  teachers  holding  first-grade-certificates  ... 
Number  of  State-certificates  granted  during  the  year. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 

I^argest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers,  (Charleston).. 

L<argest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 

Smsulest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 

Smallest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 


125 

780 

884 

646 

19 

$33  78 

32  06 

133  00 

43  28 

20  26 

14  79 


Of  the  teachers  to  whom  State-certificates  were  granted,  13  are  white  and  6  colored, 
7  are  males  and  12  females. 

A  State-certificate  is  always  of  the  first  grade  and  is  good  anywhere  in  the  State  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  revoked. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-districts , 463 

Namber  of  schools - 2,017 

Increase  over  last  year 98 

Average  namber  of  months  schools  were  in  session 5 

The  greatest  number  of  months  schools  have  been  in  session  during  the  year  is  8 
and  the  least  3. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Namberof  school-houses  in  the  State 2,017 

Increase  over  last  year 147 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  owned  by  school-districts 384 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  bv  other  parties 1,633 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year :  log,  67 ;  firame,  42 109 

Cost $8,559  46 

Number  of  school-houses  previously  erected :  log,  1,129 ;  frame,  760 ;  brick, 

18;  stone,  1 - 1,908 

Valuation $242,086  48 

Nnmber  in  good  condition 888 

Nnmber  in  lair  condition 675 

Number  in  bad  condition 445 

Wliole  number  of  school-houses  with  grounds  inclosed 283 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  rented  during  the  year 136 

Amount  paid  for  rent $3,199  32 

There  are,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  four  good  brick  school-houses,  valued  at  $100,000. 
Thev  are  public  property  and  are  included  in  the  above  statement. 

The  returns  concerning  the  cost  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year  are  very 
incomplete.    It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  their  actual  aggregate  cost. 
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SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL-REVENUEk 

Th^re  are  three  soarces  of  Bobool-reTenne,  namely :  (1^  State-echool-appropriations 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  special  Statenschool-tax,  (2)  poll-tax,  and  (3)  local  or  school- 
district-taxes. 

The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  reenlar  session,  anthorized  and  directed  the  levy  of 
a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  on  aU  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  and  appropriated  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free  com- 
mon schools,  during  the  fiscal  year  commenced  November  1, 1^2,  the  snm  of  $300,000 
from  said  tax.  The  sum  of  money  realized  so  far  from  this  special  State-^ohool-tax  is 
$270,285.82. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  collected  on  account  of  poll-tax  for  the  year  ended 
October  31, 1873,  is  $61,841.  Of  this  amount  only  $56,492.70  has  been  available  for  tbe 
support  of  schools,  the  sum  of  $1,138.70  having  been  allowed  to  county-treasurers  for 
collection  and  $4,209.60  havine  been  collected  and  not  accounted  for. 

The  total  assessment  of  polls  for  the  year  ended  October  31.  1673,  was  $90,956,  of 
which  $61,841  were  collected,  $14,890  were  returned  as  nulla  hona  and  abated,  and 
$14,225  were  reported  to  county-commissioners  for  collection  under  the  provisions  of 
''An  act  to  enforce 'the  payment  of  the  poll-tax."  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this 
act  will  be  to  increase  considerably  the  amount  of  poll-tax  collected. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  voting  population  of  the  State  is  at  least 
106,722,  yet  the  total  assessment  of  polls  is  reported  at  only  90,956.  In  Charleston 
County,  which  has  a  voting  population  of  at  least  13,850,  only  $1,914  was  collected  on 
account  of  poll-tax  for  the  last  year. 

The  local  taxes  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  several  school-districts. 
In  very  many  school-districts  the  people  have  refused  to  vote  a  local  tax,  giving,  as  the 
reason  for  such  refusal,  the  failure  ot  the  State  to  make  good  its  appropriations  for 
school-purposes.  The  conviction  is  expressed  that,  in  order  to  make  the  common-school- 
system  practically  successful  and  thoroughly  efficient,  it  must  be  chiefly  supported  by 
local  taxation,  levied  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people. 

APPORTIONMSNT  OF  STATE-SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  constitution  and  school-law  contemplate  the  apportionment  of  State-school- 
funds,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  This  ap- 
portionment nas,  hitherto,  been  made  either  according  to  representation  or  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  population.  This  course  is  believed  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional.  More- 
over, under  tnis  system  a  school-district  which  has  a  small  school-attendance,  or  per- 
haps none  at  aU.  may  receive  more  than  a  district  which  has  a  large  number  of  pupils 
attending  its  pnolic  schools.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that,  hereafter,  the  State- 
school-fnnds  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  school-attendance. 

REPORTS  OF  COUNTY-COMMISSIONERS. 

The  superintendent  says :  '<  The  annoyance,  delay^  and  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
preparation  of  my  annual  report  for  this  year  cannot  well  be  aescribed.  This  has 
oeen  occasioned  by  the  very  careless  manner  in  which  a  majority  of  the  annual  reports 
of  oonnty-school-commissioners  have  been  made  out.  Many  of  these  reports  were 
found,  to  be  incorrect  in  the  matter  of  simple  addition.  A  few  county-school-commis- 
sioners  have  not  been  prompt  to  forward  their  reports  as  the  law  requires. 

''  I  am  aware  that  oouuty-school-commissioners  have  labored  unaer  serious  discour- 
agement during  the  year,  on  account  of  not  having  received  their  salaries.  In  many 
instances  they  have  not  been  provided  with  suitable  office-conveniences  and  incidentals. 

**  County-treasurers  have  snown  great  reluctance  in  furnishing  this  office  with  the 
required  information  concerning  coDections  made  by  them  on  account  of  poll-taxes.'^ 

THE  OFFICE  OF  COUNTT-SCHOOL-COMMISSIONER. 

Tliis  office,  which  corresponds  to  the  office  of  county-superintendent  in  the  school- 
system  of  other  States,  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  school-economy. 

Remarks  of  the  State-superintendents  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  concerning  the 
qualifications  for  this  office  are  quoted,  and  it  is  asked,  "  How  many  of  our  county- 
school-commissioners  represent  this  high  standard  of  qualification  f 

While  the  State-superintendent  is  possessed  of  little  or  no  direct  and  final  authority 
over  common -school- matters,  the  county-school-commissioner  is  vested  vnth-  almost 
unlimited  Jurisdiction.  The  State-superintendent  has  not  the  power  to  appoint  a  single 
school-officer,  but  the  county-school-commissioner  is  endowed  with  the  appointment  of 
county-examiners  and  school-trustees.  That  this  appointing  power  is  sometimes 
abused  and  perverted  by  the  selection  of  political  adherents  and  of  persons  utterly  in- 
competent and  unworthy  to  occupy  these  positions  is  a  certainty  and  an  evil  which 
demands  correction. 

TEACnBBS. 

The  inefficiency  of  a  large  mcgority  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sons wholly  unworthy,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  to  occupy  the  responsible  p06i# 
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Hon  of  teacher.  The  misobief  wrought  by  inferior  teachers  is  incalculable.  Boards  of 
coanty-exaniiuers  are,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  employment  of  so  many 
incompetent  and  inefficient  teachers,  because  of  their  neslect  in  the  matter  of  examin- 
ing candidates  and  grantini^  certificates.  It  is  suggested  that  this  evil  could  be  reme- 
died to  some  extent  bv  placing  the  power  to  appomt  county-examiners  in  the  hands  of 
the  State-snperintendent.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  the  continued  services  of 
first-class  teachers  cannot  be  secured  until  they  can  be  well  and  promptly  paid. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  conventions  have  been  held  in  four  counties,  teachers'  institutes  in  two, 
and  in  a  third  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  similar  organization.  In  some  of 
the  places  where  the  meetings  were  held  much  interest  was  manifested,  not  only  by 
the  teachers,  but  by  the  citizens  generally. 

''A  well-organized  and  efficiently-conducted  system  of  State  teachers'  institutes 
woold,  doubtlees,  accomplish  much  toward  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers 
and  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter  will  receive 
dne  attention  and  encouragement  from  the  general  assembly." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

No  text-books  have  been  distributed  during  the  year.  The  list  approved  February, 
1870,  is  faulty  and  needs  revision.  It  is  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  ap- 
point a  commission  vested  with  full  and  final  authority  to  revise  the  present  list  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the  books  prescribed  in  the 
revised  list. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  congratulation  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State  that,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  attending  it,  even  some 
progress  has  been  made.  The  people  themselves  must  take  a  greater  working  interest 
in  the  common-school-system  before  its  complete  and  ultimate  success  can  be  fully 
assored.  There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  growing  spirit  of  interest  in 
the  matter  of  iK>pnlar  education,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  assert  itself  in  terms  that 
can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  disregarded,  and  demand  that  edncational  advan- 
tages be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

The  hinderances  to  progress  in  school-matters  are  nnmerous  and  diverse  as  to  their 
nature  and  degree,  but,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  question  of  their  removal; 
could  be  solved  without  very  great  trouble.    Attention  is  called  to  the 

TWO  GREAT  AND  SERIOUS    IMPEDIMENTS 

to  the  success  of  free  common  schools.  These  are  (1)  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  school-fiuances  and  (2)  ignorance,  incompetency,  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  duty 
on  thepart  of  manv  school-officers. 

(1)  To  suppose  that  the  publio  schools  can  be  conducted  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  snccees  without  a  sufficiency  of  available  funds  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  Wnile 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  general  assembly  for  common-scbool-pnrposes  have  not 
been  adequate,  yet  they  have,  perhaps,  been  as  liberal  as  could  have  been  expected. 
Some  of  these  appropriations  have  been  paid  after  a  long,  discouraging,  and  unpardon- 
able delay,  while  others  have  only  been  paid  in  part.  Of  the  State-school-appropria- 
tion  of  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  lti72,  only  $90.814.&5  have  been 
paid,  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  $209,185.45.  Of  the  State-school-appropriation  of 
9300,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 1873,  there  still  remains  an  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  $29,714.18.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  State-school-deficiency-appropriation  of 
$75,000  fur  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 1871,  has  yet  been  disbursed.  If  these  ap- 
propriations were  made  in  good  faith — and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were— the 
adoption  of  measures  to  provide  for  their  payment  in  full  and  without  further  delay 
is  an  act  of  duty  and  of  Justice.  If  the  future  management  of  the  State-sohool-appro- 
priations  is  to  be  no  improvement  on  that  of  the  past,  it  would  be  wise  to  abandon  the 
plan  altof^ether  and  impose  upon  the  people  of  each  county  or  school-district  the  duty 
of  providing  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  The  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  the  sehool-system  is  not  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  but  arises,  rather,  from 
the  manner  of  its  administration ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  this  maladministration  is  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  school-finances. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  serious  hinderances  to  the  proper  and  Judicious  administration 
of  the  school-system,  and  second  only  to  that  occasioned  by  the  condition  of  the  school- 
finances,  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  school-officers  are  eminently  disqualified  for 
the  positions  which  they  hold.  A  majority' of  the  school-trustees  manifest  little  or  no 
inter^t  in  the  important  and  responsible  duties  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 
That  the  success  or  the  schools  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  character  and 
management  of  the  local  school-officers  cannot  l^  doubted.  How  to  secure  good  and 
efficient  officers  is  a  question  not  easy  of  solution.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the 
superintendent  suggests .  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  election  of  schools 
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LEOISLATIOK  BBCOMMENDED. 

The  following  special  legislation  concerning  school-matters  is  recommended : 

(1)  The  immediate  enactment  of  such  measares  as  will  positively  secure  the  prompt 
and  complete  payment  of  all  unpaid  halauces  of  past  appropriations  tor  educational 
purposes. 

(2)  An  act  authorizing  and  directing  each  county-treasurer  to  set  aside  and  retain 
out  of  the  funds  collected  by  him  on  account  of  State-taxes  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  cover  the  apportionment  of  State-school- funds  made  to  his  county. 

(3)  A  special  appropriation  of  |5,594.63,  for  the  completion  of  the  Uniform  System 
of  School-Records,  already  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  An  act  requiring  the  county-commissioners  of  each  county  to  furnish  the  county- 
school-commissioner  of  their  county  with  a  comfortable  and  convenient  office  and 
such  incidentals  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  transaction  of  the  legitimate  business 
of  his  office. 

(5)  An  act  to  fix  and  define  the  school-year  and  to  make  the  same  uniform  through- 
out the  State. 

(6)  An  act  to  increase  the  annual  allowance  made  to  the  State-superintendent  for 
clerk-hire. 

(7)  An  act  to  authorize  the  State-superintendent  of  education  to  appoint  oonnty- 
scbool-examiners. 

(8)  An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  school-trustees. 

The  establishment  of  a  State-reform-sohool  and  of  a  school  for  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded children  is  urged  upon  the  eonsideration  of  the  general  assembly. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  1873^  says  : 

''So  tar  as  I  can  learn,  what  was  said  of  this  State  in  my  last  report  remains  sub- 
stantially true.  Few  schools  are  supported  through  the  ^ear,  consequently  we  have 
not  had  opportunity  for  many  appropriations.'*  An  application  &om  Charleston  for 
aid  stated  tnat  the  school-tax  levied  in  that  city  during  the  year  had  sustained  the 
schools  to  the  beginning  of  October,  which  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  board  and  left 
no  hope  of  relief  until  the  city-tax  for  1873  should  be  collected.  **  The  legislature,"  it 
was  remarked,  "  at  its  last  session  appropriated  over  $300,000  for  educational  purposes, 
not  a  dollar  of  which  has  been  received  nom  the  treasury,  and  the  result  is  that  neariy 
all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  have  been  closed.''  It  was  hoped  that  provision 
might  be  made  in  the  future  for  the  schools  of  the  city  independent  of  State-aid  and 
that  no  further  assistance  from  the  fund  would  be  called  for. 

Pine  Ridge  Academy  was  assisted  to  the  amount  of  $300  and  the  school  at  Spartan- 
burg, as  in  former  years,  to  $200.    Total  amount  paid  to  the  State,  $1,500. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Direct  information  has  been  received  from  only  four  institutions  which  can  be  held 
to  impart  secondary  training :  the  Shaw  Memorial  School  at  Charleston ;  St.  John's 
Hall,  Spartanburg;  and  two  schools  sustained  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

St.  John's  Hall  is  an  individual  enterprise,  yet  in  its  infancy,  established  for  the 
time  being  in  the  buildings  of  the  suspended  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina.  It  reports  3  instructors,  with  9  pupils,  of  whom 
5  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 

The  Shaw  Memorial  School,  with  primary  and  grammar-departments,  includes  also  a 
high  school,  in  which  are  taught  Latin,  the  niM;ural  sciences,  and  other  branches  of  a 
generous  education.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  is  9 ;  of  pupils  engaged  in 
the  higher  branches,  82. 

The  two  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  are  the  Avery  Institute  at 
Charleston  and  the  Brewer  Normal  School  at  Greenwood.  The  former  has  building 
valued  at  $^,000,  with  9  teachers  and  407  scholars,  nearly  one-fourth  of  whom  are  in 
the  higher  department,  the  senior-class  in  this  receiving  more  or  less  normal  instruc- 
tion. The  gr^uating  class  of  1873  numbered  13,  their  ages  ranging  from  16  to  22.  Of 
these  13,  about  one-half  hope  to  secure  a  collegiate  education ;  the  remainder,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  look  forward  to  teaching  as  a  profession.  Of  the  graduates  of  the 
preceding  year,  all  have  been  teaching  save  those  that  have  gone  on  to  higher  schools, 
to  pursue  ooUesiate  or  scientific  studies.  The  Brewer  Normal  School,  with  a  good 
brick  school-buuding,  8  acres  of  fine  land — 1  teacher,  85  pupils — ^is  yet  only  in  the  first 
«tage  of  progress,  the  start  havins  had  to  be  made  from  the  prime  elements.  It  aims, 
however,  to  oe  both  a  model  schocu  and  an  educational  center  for  a  large  neighborhood. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  legislature  was  reqpired,  witliin 
five  years  after  its  first  regular  session,  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  pnr. 
pose  of  educating  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  resalar  session,  passed  '*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  a  State  Normal  School/'  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carr^g  ont  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  sum  of  |25»000.  Owing  to  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  State-treasury,  only  |20  have  been  disbursed,  and  uie  work  has  been 
cheeked  at  its  outset. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  re^nts  of  the  State  Normal  School  reports  that  a  build- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Liniversity  has  been  leased  by  the  lK>ard  for  a  term  of 
ninety-nine  years,  and  there  the  board  proposes  to  open  the  school,  so  soon  as  sufficient 
funds  can  be  secured  to  put  the  building  in  proper  condition. 

The  regents  feel  confident  of  the  complete  success  of  the  normal  school,  if  ic  can 
once  be  put  in  operation. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Ten  universities  and  colleges  are  reported,  four  of  which  are  fbr  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies.  Of  the  six  devoted  to  the  education  of  young  men,  one,  the 
Claflin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  is  for  colored  men. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  is  supported  by  public  funds,  and, 
therefore,  offers  tuition  free,  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  all  exi>enses^  beinj^  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The  uuiverHity  is  undenominational  in  its  influ- 
ence ;  it  reports  70  pupils,  with  8  professors,  and  13  graduates  at  last  commencement. 

The  State-appropriations  for  the  university  for  the  past  vear  were:  for  the  supi>ort 
of  the  university,  $27,850 ;  for  improvement  and  repairs  of  the  library  of  the  university, 
$2,000.  No  information  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  disbursed 
from  the  State-treasury  on  account  of  the  first  appropriation.  No  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  library  has  yet  been  paid. 

A  preparatory  department,  recently  established  in  connection  with  the  university,, 
has  an  attendance  of  about  26  students.  It  is  earnestly  urged  upon  the  general  assem- 
bly to  make  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  this  important  and  useml  department 
of  the  university.    This  will  require  an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  92,500. 

The  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees,  remitting  all  fees  and  rent  nitherto  im* 
poeed  upon  students,  renders  the  university  practically  free  to  all  who  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  admission  of  a  colored  pupil  to  the  medical 
school  is  a  practical  opening  of  these  advantages  to  that  race  also. 

The  university-buildings  are  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  and  unless  prompt  and 
efficacious  measures  be  t^en  to  protect  them  from  the  further  ravages  of  time  and 
the  weather  they  will  suffer  permanent  and  irreparable  damage. 

COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  with  8  professors^  had  35  students  in  its  preparatory  school,, 
the  number,  if  any,  in  collegiate  classes  not  being  reported.  It  has  10  scholarships 
admitting  the  students  received  upon  them  free  of  charge  and  6  supporting  the  incum- 
bents. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 

Wofford  College,  with  6  in  the  faculty,  has  162  students  in  its  classic  department 
and  60  in  the  preparatory.  Before  the  war  Wofford  possessed  an  endowment  of 
$200,0C0,  which  was  lost ;  (50,000,  it  is  believed,  mav  be  raised  towards  restoring  it  dur- 
ing the  year,  (1873.)  The  college  has  one  lar^e  building  and  five  professors'  houses  and. 
three  tracts  of  land;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  $100,000. 

MT.  ZION  COLLEGE. 

Mt.  Zion  College,  at  Winnsboro',  has  recently  lost  by  fire  a  fine  college-building,  with 
library,  apparatus,  &c.  A  small  three-room-school-house  is  the  only  building  they  have 
yet  been  able  to  erect  in  place  of  the  one  burned.  In  this  a  preparatory  department  is 
m  operation,  with  43  students  and  1  instructor. 

NEWBERRY  COLLEGE. 

Newberry  Collej^e,  Walhalla,  with  4  professors,  has  96  students,  14  of  whom  are  pur- 
suing classic  studies. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY. 

Claflin  University,  organized  in  1870,  has  as  yet  no  students  in  collegiate  branches, 
but  14  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  them.  There  are  2  instructors,  500  volumes  in 
the  library,  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $40,000.  J 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

These  are :  Columbia  Female  College,  atColumbia,  with  9  professors,  and  102  pupils  in 
collegiate  department  and  5  graduates  at  last  commencement :  Due  West  College,  at 
Due  West,  with  7  professors  and  102  students,  72  of  whom  are  m  college-studies  and  & 
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sradaates  at  last  commencemettl  i  Greenville  Female  College,  at  Greenville  City,  wift 
9  professorB  and  95  atadents,  65  of  whom  are  in  coUeffiate  atadies ;  and  WiUianwtwi 
Female  College,  at  Williameton,  with  9  v^fessors  and  6o  students  in  collegiate  studies- 
making  an  aggregate  of  399  students,  m  whom  307  were  in  collegiate  and  92  in  prepar- 
atory departments,  with  34  professors  and  instmctors,  of  whom  12  were  gentlem^ 
The  aggregates,  as  classified  in  oolle^ate  years,  are  as  follows:  in  the  freshmeiip  7S; 
«ophomore,  100;  Jnnior,  BO;  and  senior,  35  pnplk;  in  partial  courses,  there  were  U, 
and  pursuing  post-graduate-studies,  2.  Music  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  oonrae  ia 
all  these  institutions ;  in  all  but  one.  drawing  and  painting  also,  and  in  one  GeimaB. 
Two  report  chemic  laboratories  ana  philosophic  cabinets,  and  all  but  one  librarieA. 
two  of  300  and  one  of  500  volumes. 


StaHatioal  summary  of  universUiea  and  college. 
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Claflln  University 

College  of  Charleston ... 

Fnrman  UnlTersity 

Mt.  Zion  College 

Newberry  College , 

University  of  South  Csro- 

Uoa 

Wofford  College 


61 
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$30,000 


$40,000 
50,000 
50.000 
15,000 
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$14,000 
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StatUtioid  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruetum. 


Names  of  schools  for  professional  In- 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THIOLOGT. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.. 

Theological  Semlnanr,  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States 

aCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law-dopartment,  University  of  South 
Carolina , 

SCHOOLS  OF  MXDICIKI. 

Medical  CoUeee,  State  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina,  medical 

department 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and 
Mechanic  Institute,  (Claflin  University) 


16 


€^000 


$306,850 


$30,000 


$145^600 


$10,331 


$4,63618,816 


30,000 


.    J105    40,000 


soo 


*  Just  now  raising  an  endowment,    t  Same  as  the  university.    X  With  93  preparatory. 
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eOUra     CABOLDIA    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND 

THE  BLIND. 

Tlie  last  Bcbool-ftesBion  of  this  institutioDj  which  commenced  October  2, 1872,  was 
liroag^tit  to  an  abrupt  close  on  account  of  sickness  among  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Xliere  was  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  this  session  than  at  any 
fbrmer  period  since  the  organization  of  the  institution.  The  annual  report  of  the 
saperintendent  has  not  been  received,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  statement 
of  tlie  general  and  financial  condition  of  the  institution.  The  amount  of  funds  still 
doe  to  the  institution  from  the  State-treasury  is  believed  to  be  $16,500.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 1873,  was 
fL5,000. 

Colored  pupils  admUt€d,^The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  having 
arisen,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  oirected  the 
aaperintendent  to  admit  such  pupils  on  the  same  terms  as  are  required  for  the  admis- 
sion of  other  pupils,  and  ordered  that  they  should  receive  exactly  the  same  attention, 
care,  and  consideration  as  are  bestowed  upon  other  pupils,  whereupon  the  entire 
facalty  tendered  their  resignations,  the  same  to  take  effect  September  30, 1873.  The 
resignations  of  the  matron  and  steward  of  the  institution  were  received  some  months 
pre^ons.  All  the  resignations  were  accepted  by  the  board.  The  institution  is  thus 
^without  officers,  and  its  exercises  have  been  for  the  present  suspended. 

The  present  location  of  the  institution  is  not  an  eligible  one,  beine  remote  from  the 
centers  of  trade  and  travel  and  not  easily  accessible  to  pupils  and  visitors.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  authority  be  given  to  the  board  of  commissioners  to  remove  the  in- 
stitution to  Columbia  and  that  the  property  of  the  State  on  Arsenal  Hill  be  set  apart 
and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  institution. 

Tbe  State-superintendent  recommends,  for  the  supxK>rt  of  this  institution  for  the  year 
commenced  November  1, 1873,  a  State-appropriation  of  $15,000. 

LIST  OF   SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  H.  K.  JiLLSOK,  Stau-fuperintendent  of  public  imtruetion,  Columbia. 

COUNTT-SCHOOL-COMMISSIONERfl. 


County. 

Namo. 

Post-office. 

Abbeville 

William  M.  Preslev 

Abbeville  Conrt.Honse. 

Aiken 

John  Qardner 

Hamburg. 

Anderson  Gourt-Honse. 

Andenon 

Thomas  P.  Benson. ............ ........... 

Bemwell 

Abraham  Mi^dleton 

Blackville 

Besofort 

T.R  Miller 

Beaufort. 

ObsTleston  .■.....■..■•■•....... 

B.  H. HoTt 

Charleston 

Chester 

Dublin  L  Walker 

Chester  Court-House. 

Chesterfield 

J.  P<  Singleton 

Cheraw. 

ClArendon  ..................... 

L.  A.  Benbow  ............................. 

Wright's  Bluflf. 
Walterboro'. 

Colleton 

B.  D.  Hohnes 

Darlington 

Joshua  E.  Wilson 

Florence. 

Edgefield 

Oeorffe  A.  Morgan  ......................... 

Edgefield  Conrt-Houie. 
Winnsboro'. 

Fairfield 

William  J.  Crawford 

Georgetown 

S.  B.  Gipson 

Georgetown  Court-House. 

OreenTHle 

James  H.  Taylor 

Horry  .- 

Daniel  Lewis 

Conwayboro'. 
Camden. 

Kershaw 

Frank  Carter 

Lancaster 

M.  J.  Shaver 

LanCraster  Court-House. 

Lanrens  ....................... 

Pratt  S.Suber 

Laurens  Court-House. 

Lexington 

A. D.  Haltiwanger 

Lexington  Court-House. 
Marion  Court-House. 

Marion 

Mitchell  K.  Holloway 

Marlboro* 

Fm.n1r  fl.  Haslft.  ................. 

Bennettsville. 

Newberry 

Munsoii  S»  ItOxxg  ••••••••••••••■•■•••••••••• 

Newberry  Court-House. 
Seneca  City. 

Orangeburg  Court-House. 
Pickens  Court-House. 

Oconee 

ThomftA  Ii.  Lewis  ••••••.••..•••..•..••.• 

Orangeburg. ..........a 

Francis  R.  McKinlav 

Pickens 

D.F.Bradley 

Richland 

D.  N.  Simonds 

Columbia. 

Spartanhnrir .... 

W.  H.  Richardson.......................... 

Spartanburg  Court-House. 
Sumter  Court-House. 

Sumter 

J.  N.Corbett 

XJDion 

W. H. Norman ............. 

Cross  KejTS. 

Kingstree. 

YorkyiUe. 

WilUamsbnrg 

Henry  H.  Mouzon .......................... 

York 

C.  A.  King 
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f From  an  Addren  by  Hon.  John  M.  Fleming,  State-rapviotendent  of  public  isftniction,  before  the  SUle 
Teachers'  CooveDtion,  held  In  Naahville,  December  9-U,  1873,  and  report  of  the  former  aesiMtant  State- 
raperintendent  of  pablio  initniction,  Hon.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  fabmitted  to  the  general  anembly  January, 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State-coDvention  of  school -teacbere,  assembled  in  NashyiUe^ 
December  9, 1873,  the  State-saperintendent,  Colonel  Fleming,  addressed  the  aasociatioo, 
saying  that  oonnty-superintendents  had  responded  fcuthfally  to  his  calls,  all  bat  four 
having  made  their  reports.  From  these  reports  the  following  statement  of  the  scho- 
lastic condition  was  compiled : 

Number  of  schools  organized :  white,  3,369 ;  colored,  580— total,  3,949. 

Number  of  pnpils  between  6  and  18  enrolled :  white,  146,233;  colored,  23,446— total 
169,679. 

Number  of  pupils  between  18  and  21  enrolled :  white,  7,518 ;  colored,  879 ;  total— 8,397. 
Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled^  178,076. 

Number  of  teachers  licensed :  white,  males,  3,263 ;  white,  females,  801— total  whites, 
4,064 ;  colored,  males,  410 ;  colored,  females,  206— total  colored,  616.  Total  number  of 
teachers  licensed,  4,6ij90. 

Number  of  teachers  employed :  white,  males,  2,899 ;  white,  females,  177 — total  white, 
3,076;  colored,  males,  355 ;  colored,  females,  187 — total,  colored,  542.  Total  number  of 
teachers  employed,  3,618.  Average  per  month  paid  teachers,  $32.04.  The  lowest  aver- 
age per  month  paid  teachers  in  any  county  is  |^0,  in  the  county  of  Bledsoe ;  the  high- 
est is  $50.63,  in  the  county  of  Obion. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  property:  Anderson, Benton,  Blount, Carroll, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Crockett,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hardeman,  Harding,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  James,  Lauderdale,  Lincoln,  HcMino, 
Marshall,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Perry,  Rhea,  Boaue,  Robertson,  Sumner,  Van  Buren,  Wayne,. 
Weakley,  and  White— 24. 

Counties  levying  5  cents  additional  tax  on  property :  Hamblen,  Maury,  Shelby,  and 
Williamson— 4. 

Counties  levyine  10  cents  additional  tax  on  property :  Bedford,  Bradley,  Carter, 
Cheatham,  Cumberland,  Dickson,  Giles,  Ghrainger,  Greene,  Hawkins,  EUckman,  Houston^ 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  London,  Mason,  Madison,  McNairy,  Moore, 
Morgan,  Overton,  Putnam,  Polk,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith,  Sullivan,  iSrousdale, 
Union,  Warren,  Wilson— 35. 

Counties  levying  15  cents  additional  tax  on  property :  Bledsoe,  Campbell,  Caonon, 
Dyer,  Rutherford,  Washington— 6. 

Counties  levying  20  cents  additional  tax  on  property:  Davidson, DeEalb, Hum- 
phreys, Lewis,  Obion,  Stewart— 6. 

County  levying  25  cents  additional  tax  on  property :  Franklin — 1. 

County  levying  27  cents  additional  tax  on  property:  Gibson— 1. 

County  levying  30  cents  additional  tax  on  property :  Grundy — 1. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  polls :  Anderson,  Benton,  Blount,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Crockett,  Cumberland,  Fentress,  Greene,  Huicock, 
Hardeman,  Hardin,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Henry,  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Overton,  Perry, 
Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Koane,  Robertson,  Scott,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Sumner,  Van  Buren, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White— 35. 

Counties  levying  5  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bradley  and  Grundy— 2. 

County  levying  10  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Grainger — 1. 

Counties  levying  25  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Carter,  Hawkins,  Houston,  Maoon, 
Union — 5. 

Counties  levying  50  cents  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bledsoe.  Cannon,  Cheatham,  De 
Kalb,  Dickson,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Hamblen,  Hickman,  James,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Moore, 
Obion,  Trousdale,  Washington — 16. 

Counties  levying  $1  additional  tax  on  polls :  Bedford,  Coffee,  Davidson,  Dyer,  Gibson, 
Giles,  Hamilton,  Hnmphrevs,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lake,  Lauderdale,  Lewis,  Lon- 
don, Madison,  McMinn,  McNairy,  Marshall,  Maury,  Morgan,  Rutherford,  Sequatchie, 
Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Warren,  Williamson ,  Wilson — 29. 

Counties  levying  no  additional  tax  on  privileges:  Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bled- 
soe, Blount,  Carroll,  Carter,  Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Crockett,  Cnmberland, 
Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  I^ranklin,  Giles,  Grainger,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardeman, 
Hardin,  Haywood,  Hudson,  Henry,  Hickman,  James,  Johnson,  Lauderdale,  Maary, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Moore,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson, 
Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Sumuer,  Trousdale,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White- 60. 
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T^thont  eQamerating  the  names  of  the  counties,  I  will  mention  the  salaries  that 
have  been  allowed  the  coanty-snperintendents :  $1,500  by  one  county;  $1,200  by  three 
counties;  $1,000  by  three  counties;  $800  by  two  counties;  $750  by  one  county;  $700  by 
two  counties;  $650  by  one  county;  $600  by  four  counties;  $500  by  twelve  counties; 
$425  by  one  county ;  $400  by  eight  counties ;  $350  by  two  counties ;  |^25  by  one  county ; 
$300  by  thirteen  counties;  $250  by  two  counties ;  $200  by  one  county;  $150  by  one 
county;  $100  by  two  counties;  $30  per  month  by  one  county;  $1.50  per  day  by  one 
county. 

There  are  twenty-two  counties  that  have  not  yet  fixed  the  salaries  of  their  superin- 
tendents. 

The  most  important  offices  connected  with  the  system  are  those  of  county-superin- 
tendents. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  without  an  eflicient  county -superintend- 
ent all  the  other  appliances  of  the  system  are  comparativ<4y  worthless.  No  matter 
bow  well  the  efforts  of  the  other  officers  may  be  administered,  if  the  county  is  not  sup- 
plied with  a  live,  energetic,  and  prompt  superintendent,  the  whole  operations  of  the 
school-system  in  that  county  will  only  tend  to  create  disorder,  and,  practically,  the  sys- 
tem will  prove  a  failure  in  that  county.  In  order  to  retain  the  good  material  we  have 
now  in  the  field  of  county-superintendents,  the  county-courts  ofthe  State  will  have  to 
make  provision  for  their  maintenance,  for  it  must  not  be  expected  that  men  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  school-interests  of  a  county  should  starve  while  attempting  to  ad- 
vance the  enterprise.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  school-houses  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  that  the  district-provisions  of  the 
law  should  be  used  for  p>rovidiog  means  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  but  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  when  the  district-system  can  be  relied  upon  for  any  very 
nseful  purposes.  I  have  urged  upon  the  county-superintendents  to  rely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  for  the  erection  of  school-honses  rather  than  let  the  sdiool-directors 
lay  their  hands  on  the  school-fund  and  appropriate  it  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  provided  by  the  State  ai«d  counties,  the  school-system  has 
received  valuable  aid  from  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  and  representative  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  school-fund.  Before  finding  that  Tennessee  had  adopted  a 
general  school-law.  Dr.  Sears  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  the  aid 
given  to  Tennessee  exclusively  tributary  to  the  support-  of  that  law.  Allowance  has 
been  made  to  forty  schools.  The  total  amount  allowed  Tennessee  this  year  is  $30,000, 
being  considerably  in  excess  of  any  allowance  heretofore  made. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

The  following  published  letter  of  Colonel  Fleming  on  this  important  topic  declares 
his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  president  of  Fisk  University,  who,  in  view  of  the 
lact  that  the  school-law  (section  30)  provides  that  "  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not 
be  taught  in  the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regula- 
tions as  to  management,  usefulness,  and  efficiency,"  proposed  to  canvass  the  State 
for  normal  pupils  to  be  trained  in  the  university  as  teachers  ofthe  colored  race: 

"Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
"  Nashville,  August  23,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  You  have  informed  me  of  your  purpose  and  plan  to  secure  pupils  from 
among  the  colored  youth  of  this  State  for  your  university,  with  a  view  of  educating 
and  training  them  as  teachers  for  the  colored  public  schools  in  Tennessee,  and  you  have 
desired  to  know  whether  your  efforts  in  this  direction  meet  my  approval. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  you  an  unequivocal  answer.  The  publio-school-law  of  Ten- 
nessee very  properly,  and  in  the  interests  of  both  races,  provides  that  '  white  and  col- 
ored persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the 
same  general  regulations  as  to  management,  usefulness,  and  efficiency.'  So  far  o^  I 
have  observed,  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  shown  a  wise  appreciation  of  the 
policy  of  the  separation  of  the  races  in  the  schools  and  have  cheerfully  accepted  such 
provision  of  the  law.  The  county-superintendents  ofthe  State  are,  without  exception, 
white  men.  Yet  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  among  them  a  universal  disposition  to 
administer  the  law  with  strict  impartiality  as  between  the  races.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
with  or  hear  from  a  county-superintendent  who  does  not  seem  controlled  by  a  purpose 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  all  the  legitimate  benefits  possible  under  the  law. 

"  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  already  seriously  felt,  is  that  of 
supplying  the  colored-schools  with  suitable  teachers.  White  teachers  prefer  white- 
schools,  and  so  great  is  the  present  and  prospective  demand  for  them  that  in  many  of 
the  counties  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  supplying  the  white-schools  with 
competent  teachers.  Consequently  there  will  be  much  need  of  teachers  from  among 
the  colored  people  for  their  own  schools,  and  unfortunately  but  few  of  them  are  now 
to  be  found  in  this  State  who  are  sufficiently  qualilied  for  the  work.  Hence  you  are 
no  doubt  prepared  to  believe  me  when  I  say  to  you  that  your  efforts  to  draw  as  many 
colored  pupils  as  possible  into  your  institution,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  as  edu- 
cators or  their  own  race,  command  my  most  hearty  approval,  and  will  gain,  I  doubt 
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not,  the  sanction  of  the  enlightened  x>eople  of  the  State  wherever  understood.  Tour 
university  has  already  turned  out  numbers  of  competent  teachers,  the  value  of  whose 
qualifications  is  now  being  appreciated.  The  schools  of  the  State  will  have  use  for 
many  more.  County-superintendents  throughout  the  State  will,  no  doubt,  receive  yon 
kindly  and  give  cheerful  encouragement  to  your  undertaking.  In  saying  this  much, 
I  have  said  no  more  nor  less  to  you  than  I  would  say  to  the  accredited  representative 
of  any  other  similar  institution  engaged  in  a  like  enterprise. 

Wishing  you  entire  success,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN  M.  FLEMING, 
"  State-Superintendent. 

"  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett,  Fi9k  UniveraUy," 

The  following  in  relation  to  common  schools  is,  in  substance,  taken  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Killebrew : 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  school-fund  in  the  State  was  in  1823,  when 
the  vac  mt  lands  north  and  east  of  the  congressional  reservation-line  were  sold  at  12j 
cents  per  acre  and  the  moneys  received  paid  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  "  remain  and 
constitute  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  fund  for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  com- 
mon schools  in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State."  The  taxes  on  these  lands  were 
also  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school-fund. 

The  act  of  1827  made  considerable  additions  to  this  fund. 

The  act  of  1837-'38  established  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  by  that  and  subsequent 
act«  the  whole  of  the  common-school-fund  of  every  description  was  made  a  part  oi  the 
capital  of  that  bank.  Of  the  dividends  of  the  bank  $100,000  was  annnaUy  set  apan 
for  common  schools,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  pledged  for  the  annual  appropriation 
to  that  object,  and  at  the  same  time  $18,000  was  set  apart  to  academies. 

The  amount  of  the  common-school-fuud,  constitntmg  a  part  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  was  fixed  at  $1,500,000 ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  lands  sold 
for  taxes,  escheated  lands,  dtc,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school-fund. 

The  constitution  of  1870  declares  that  the  fund  called  the  oommon-school-fond 
**  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by 
legislative  appropriations,  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  and  for  tbe 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  i>eople  thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said 
fund,  or  anv  part  thereof,  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  enconr* 
agement  of  common  schools.  The  State-taxes  derived  hereafter  from  polls  shall  be 
appropriated  for  educationtJ  purposes  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall 
Irom  time  to  time  direct  by  law.'' 

SCHOOL-LANDS. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  April  18,  1806,  "  to  authorize  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  issne 
grants  and  perfect  titles  to  certain  lands  therein  described,"  it  is  provided  that  Ten- 
nessee should  appropriate  100,000  acres  to  the  use  of  two  colleges,  to  be  established  by 
the  State,  one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee ;  100.000  acres  for  academies  and  640 
acres  in  each  six  miles  square,  when  existing  claims  would  allow  of  it,  for  the  use  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  forever.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  tbe 
act  of  September  6, 1806. 

By  the  act  of  January  15, 1844,  amended  by  act  of  January  23, 1846,  the  school-lands 
in  the  St-ate  were  directed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  ari^ 
iug  from  the  sale  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  and  its  branches ;  and  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  invest  the  principal  in  the  bonds  of  the  State,  if  the 
bonds  could  be  obtained  at  nominal  value  or  less,  the  interest  paid  by  the  bank,  or  rcaJ- 
ized  by  the  bank  U(>on  the  investment,  to  be  annually  set  apart  and  paid  over  to  tbe 
districts,  townships,  or  fractional  townships  to  which  the  lands  belong,  according  to 
the  amount  of  deposit  bolongiDg  to  each  respectively. 

On  September  1,  ldti9,  the  Bank:  of  Tennessee  reported  to  the  general  assembly  among 
it«  liabilities  the  sum  of  $387,154.36,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  school-lands. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  amount  and  that  no  interest  was  paid  on  the  same 
after  October  1,  1860,  the  condition  of  that  fund  would  be  on  January  1,  1873,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amount  of  fund $387,154  36 

Unpaid  interest 280,04164 

Total 667,196fl<^ 

To  this  add : 

The  common-school-fund,  as  before  mentioned 1 ,  500, 000  00 

Unpaid  interest  on  this 1,102,500  00 

Aggregating  a  grand  total  of 3,269.696  00 
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CHANGES  IN  PUBUC  OPINION. 

JL  great  chaoge  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  free  schools  during 
tlie  last  twelve  months.  In  every  part  of  the  State  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
t^lieir  favor.  Prejudices  are  disappearing  and  the  truth  is  daily  opening  to  the  minds 
of  'the  masses  that  increased  education  means  increased  enjoyments  and  increased  pros- 
j>«rity.  The  belief  is  also  gaining  ground  that  the  amount  expended  in  private  schools 
ior  the  education  of  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  State  is  sufficient  to  educate  them 
:^11  if  disbursed  under  proper  regulations.  Even  the  politicians  are  outspoken  in  their 
advocacy  of  public  schools.  These  barometers  of  public  opinion  indicate  an  earnest 
dt^sire  by  the  great  mass  of  people  for  a  complete  and  thorough  system  of  public 
scliools,  such  a  system  as  will  furnish  ample  educational  facilities  to  every  class  in  the 
3tate  and  be  worthy  of  their  support  and  confidence.  It  is  said  now  unhesitatingly : 
**  Xbe  money  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools 
baa  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  Not  only  has  it  been  insufficient,  not  only  has  it 
not  educated  any  one,  but  it  has  been  in  the  way  of  private  enterprises,  impeded  the 
cause  of  education,  and  in  its  management  detracted  £rom  the  respectability  of  the 
public  schools.'' 

It  speaks  well  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  that,  in  spite  of  this  inefficient  and  de- 
structive system — a  system  that  has  lived  by  pretensions,  and  not  by  performance — 
tbey  are  still  in  favor  of  public  schools.  An  efficient  system  will  be  warmly  welcomed, 
and  those  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  fashioning  and  perfecting  a  system  adapted  to 
tbe  society  and  necessities  of  the  State  will  be  regarded  as  public  benefactors. 

Copies  of  the  last  report  of  the  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  were  dis- 
tributed in  every  county  in  the  State.  Letters  received  from  all  the  counties  prove  that 
tbe  report  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  inasmuch  as  it  supplied  to  the  friends 
of  public  schools  ready  answers  to  the  pretentious  but  flimsy  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  county-system  now  in  operation,  only  29  out  of  the  93  counties  in  the  State 
have  levied  a  tax  for  school-purposes.  In  some  of  them  the  tax  is  only  nominal  and 
in  others  sufficiently  liberal  to  maintain  schools  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  tax  ranges  from  3  to  40  cents  on  the  $100.  In  addition,  all  Statcl-poll-taxes 
go  to  the  school-fund. 

Reports  of  the  scholastic  population  have  been  received  from  only  73  connties. 
These  retnms  show  an  aggregate  of  307,164  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  The  scho- 
lastic population  of  the  counties  failing  to  make  returns,  allowing  for  the  natural  in- 
crease since  1869,  when  the  last  report  was  received,  is  estimated  at  81,904 ;  giving  a 
total  school-population  of  391,068. 

The  returns,  as  published,  show  that  not  one-flfth  of  this  popnlation  has  any  means 
of  edacation.  In  some  of  the  counties  visited  last  summer  there  was  not  a  single 
school,  either  public  or  private,  in  operation,  nor  were  there  any  efforts  being  made  uy 
the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  The  people  of  Tennessee  have  been  slow  to  re- 
co^ize  the  tmth  that  "  crime  is  directly  as  ignorance  and  inversely  as  intelligence," 
and  that "  the  first  duty  of  the  legislator  should  be  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  rather  than  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal.''  Neither  have  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  from  an  efficient  system  of  public 
infttrnction  been  properly  appreciated.  In  the  want  of  such  a  system,  immigration 
finds  its  greatest  check.  Above  all  things,  at  the  present  time,  the  State  needs  skilled 
labor,  but  skilled  laborers  will  never  voluntarily  make  their  homes  where  they  have 
no  opx>ortunities  offered  for  making  skilled  laborers  of  their  children.  It  is  hoped 
that  legislators  ''will  look  at  the  question  in  the  most  practical  manner  and  do  what 
common  sense  and  a  rational  mind  would  direct  under  the  circumstances." 

PREVAILING  IDRA.  REGARDING  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  idea  which  prevails  among  the  people  of  the  State  in  regard  to  public  schools  is 
a  very  imperfect  one.  They  are  regarded  as  charity-schools — schools  supported  from 
the  public  funds,  overseered  by  indifferent  commissioners,  and  taught  by  stupid,  in- 
competent, and  peripatetic  teachers.  In  the  public  mind,  respectability  does  not  at- 
tach to  public  scnools,  and,  except  in  those  cities  that  have  established  schools  of  such 
transcendent  merit  as  to  compel  the  discontinuance  of  private  schools,  no  correct  idea 
of  a  well-founded  system  prevails  in  the  State. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-SYSTKM  EFFICIENT. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  public-school-system,  the  first  obiect  should  be  to  make  it 
respectable,  by  making  the  schools  valuable  and  efficient.  I^o  make  them  so,  the  very 
best  talent  should  be  secured,  not  only  to  teach  but  to  supervise  and  direct  the  schools. 
The  county-superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  first-rate  executive  ability  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  district  should  be  selected  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  place. 
4bove  all,  no  man  should  be  employed  to  teach  who  cannot  imdergo  a  rigid  examina- 
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tion  in  all  the  leading  EDglisb  branchee.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  legislation  to  make 
the  teachings  of  ignorance  productive  of  intelligence,  and  unless  competent  teachers 
are  procurea  the  funds  provided  are  thrown  away  and  the  time  of  the  children  worse 
than  lost.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  law  be  made  rigid  in  this  matter,  for 
good  teachers  are  scarce.  Steps  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  establish  at 
feast  three  normal  schools,  one  in  each  division  of  the  State.  The  Peabody  fimd, 
which  is  now  distributed  over  such  a  wide  area  to  so  many  schools,  could  be  conc^'D- 
trated  and  made  of  more  enduring  beneiit  by  being  distributed  to  three  schoola  of  this 
character. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

This  subject  is  introduced  in  the  following  forcible  language:  "  The  system  of  public 
instruction  now  in  operation  is  a  farce,  and  utterly  devoid  of  vitality.  It  waa  begot- 
ten in  a  desire  to  shift  responsibility,  and  is  wholly  unsuit«d  for  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  the  great  purposes  of  education.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise,  crippki 
the  efforts  of  tbe  friends  of  public  instruction,  and  serves  as  an  excuse  for  timid  and 
incompetent  legislators." 

The  objections  to  it  are :  (1)  it  secures  no  unity  of  action,  (2)  it  fails  to  secure  a 
lively  interest  in  school-matters,  (3)  it  is  totally  destitute  of  energy  and  is  liable  to  be 
terminated  in  any  county  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates,  and  (4)  its  provisions  to 
secure  statistics  are  inefficient  and  unreliable. 

WHAT  THE  SYSTEM  NEEDS  TO  VITAUZB  IT. 

There  is  needed,  first,  a  State-superintendent,  with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  time,  energies,  and  talents  solely  to  school-matters. 

If  the  county-system,  so  called,  is  to  continue,  there  should  be  some  inducement  held 
out  to  make  the  counties  act.  State-aid  should  be  given  only  to  those  counties  that 
agree  to  furnish  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by  the  State.  A  blending  of  tbe  two 
systems,  State  and  county,  would  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  Unity  of  action  aod 
State-superintendence  would  be  secured  without  lessening  the  sense  of  reAponsibility 
or  personal  interest  which  a  local  tax  would  assure. 

County-superintendents  should  be  appointed  by  some  authority  having  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  cjualifications  which  such  an  officer  should  possess,  and  mach  oif  the 
power  now  vested  m  county-boards  of  education  should  be  tran^erred  to  the  county- 
superintendent. 

The  best  men  in  the  districts  should  be  selected  for  commissioners,  and  they  should, 
at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  be  appointed  by  the  county-superintendent.  Power  should 
be  centralized  as  far  as  the  people  will  bear  it  without  complaint.  Should  the  commis- 
sioners be  selected  by  the  people,  they  will,  sometimes,  in  districts  where  schools  are 
unpopular,  be  selected  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  they  should  subserve.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  schools  have  been  made  inefficient  and  unpopular  because  the 
commissioners  chosen  were  enemies  to  public  schools.  To  popularize  schools  they  must 
be  made  efficient,  and  to  make  them  efficient  they  must  have  competent  officers,  who 
will  feel  a  deep  intorest  in  their  success. 

RATIO  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Great  dissatisfaction  oOen  exists  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts  because  theohildreo 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  secure  a  teacher.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  the 
number  required  for  a  school  has  been  too  great.  It  is  suggested  that  this  number  be 
variable  and  regulated  by  the  density  of  the  population,  so  that  eight  or  ten  scholars 
in  the  thinly-populated  school-districts  should  be  entitled  to  a  teacher.  The  ratio  of 
distribution  in  the  counties,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  changed.  Equality  in  fa- 
cilities for  instruction  cannot  be  secured  by  dividing  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  only  just  method  of  division  is  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 
The  true  plan  is  to  regard  every  district,  however  small,  as  entitled  to  at  least  one 
teacher,  and  to  fix  the  number  above  which  additional  force  should  be  reauiced,  and 
then  divide  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  so  ascertained  to  be  needed.  A  simi' 
lar  plan,  adopted  many  years  ago  in  North  Carolina,  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  made 
public  schools  popular  in  regions  where  they  had  met  with  most  di^avor. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  liberal  aid  extended  to  the  public  free  schools  in  the  State 
by  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Sears.  In  every  instance,  when  the  ap- 
plication has  been  properly  made,  he  has  responded  liberally.  The  whole  aroonnt 
given  is  |22,850.  Other  applications  have  been  forwarded  which,  no  doubt,  will  re- 
ceive favorable  answers. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  STATE-RESOURCES  SHOULD  BE  IMPARTED  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  assistant  superintendent  remarks :  **A  suggestion  has  been  forced  upon  my  atten 
tion  by  the  degree  of  ignorance  that  prevails  among  our  people  in  regard  to  the  r» 
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eoarcee  of  the  State.  Into  all  our  public  schools  elenieotary  geology  should  be  intro- 
cLuoed  and  tausht,  and  more  especially  the  geology  of  the  State.  For  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
out  from  oar  schools  iguoraut  of  the  fact  thac  we  have  5,100  square  miles  of  coal,  twenty- 
eight  counties  tilled  with  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron-ore,  and  streams  of  sufficient  power 
to  manufacture  all  our  raw  material  into  valuable  market-products,  shows  an  utter 
irvant  of  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  age.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  having  prepared  at  an  early  day,  and  intrcmuced  into  our  schools,  a 
xnanaal  of  the  geology  oi  Tennessee.  A  child  instructed  in  these  things  would  show  a 
difttinctiveness  in  his  training  and  be  able  to  repay,  by  his  knowledge,  some  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  his  education." 

In  a  school  at  Elm  Grove,  Powell's  Valley,  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  given  to  the  fanners'  children,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
school-course  and  promising  results  most  beneticial  to  the  pupils.  A  commitree  of  sub- 
stantial farmers  attended  the  summer-examination  of  this  class  and  were  greatly  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  mauifebted. 

NASHVILLE. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  city'Saperinteodcnt.] 

The  present  population  of  Nashville  is  estimated  at  27,000,  very  largely  composed  of 
colored  people,  many  of  these  former  field-hands  that  have  drifted  since  the  war 
from  the  country  districts  into  the  city.  Hence,  out  of  8,370  children  of  school-age, 
only  3,722  are  enrolled  in  th» public  schools,  with  600  in  private  schools,  making  a  total 
of  4j322f  about  one-half  the  school-population.  The  public  schools  are :  primary,  twelve, 
with  22  female  teachers  and  1,739  enrolled  scholars;  intermediate,  ten,  with  2  male 
Aod  18  female  teachers  and  1,100  enrolled  scholars ;  grammar,  seven,  with  7  male  and 
12  female  teachers,  scholars,  768 :  high,  one,  with  3  male  teachers  and  1  female,  and  115 
pnpils  on  the  roll — giving  a  total  of  65  teachers  to  the  3,722  enrolled  pupils,  about  1  to 
57.  Only  six  private  schools  are  given.  In  these  600  enrolled  scholars  are  said  to  have 
20  teachers — 8  male  and  ;12  female.  Income  of  public  schools,  $70,123.18 ;  expenditure, 
the  same.  Latin  is  taught  in  the  high  school  and  there  are  70  pupils  in  French,  while 
1.5  are  preparing  for  the  academic  course  in  college  and  5  for  the  scientific.  Three  hun- 
dred pnpils  in  tne  schools  study  vocal  music  and  the  same  number  German. 

Attendance. — ^The  ratio  of  enrollment  upon  the  scholastic  enumeration  has  increased 
nearly  2  per  cent.,  although  the  latter  is  greater  by  1,.')88  than  it  was  last  year. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  enrollment. 
The  per  cent,  of  absence  is  3.4  against  4.65  last  year  and  that  of  tardiness  .49  against 
.7.  These  results,  of  themselves,  sufficiently  attest  the  successful  working  of  the 
hVBtem,  and  they  are  really  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  contagious  and  epi- 
demic diseases,  peculiarly  inimical  to  children,  have  prevailed  in  the  city  to  a  greater 
extent  and  more  firequently  than  during  any  previous  year.  Cases  of  truancy  are  very 
rare,  averaging  less  than  one  to  the  thousand  in  attendance ;  yet,  duVing  the 'first  years 
of  the  school-or^nization,  this  evil  was  well-nigh  beyond  control  by  either  school-  or 
parental  authority.  The  third  report,  published  in  1857,  gives  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance between  83  and  89,  with  an  average  of  85,  and  that  of  tardiness  was  3.52.  For 
last  session  the  former  was  from  92  to  97,  the  average  being  95^,  and  the  latter  was 
only  .49.  It  is  considered  cause  for  congratulation  that  these  desirable  events  have 
been  attained  without  the  adoption  either  of  excessively  stringent  measures  or  of  any 
system  of  prizes  for  stimulating  pupils. 

Teachers. — It  has  been  necessary  to  make  more  frequent  changes  of  teachers  than  have 
ever  occurred  in  any  preceding  session.  The  corps  has  been  comi>o6ed  of  62  regular 
and  three  special  teachers.  There  have  been  fifteen  permanent  tranters  and  thirty- 
five  temporary  substitutions. 

There  were  49  cases  of  tardiness  charged  against  teachers,  or  two-fifths  per  cent,  on 
their  attendance,  a  showing  but  little  better  than  that  for  pnpils.  The  number  of  days' 
absence  against  teachers  was  210. 

Hinderances  to  the  success  of  the  schools. — By  no  means  the  least  obstacle  with  which  the 
schools  have  had  to  contend  was  the  unfortunate  discussion  as  to  their  management, 
which,  originating  in  the  city-council,  found  its  way  into  the  daily  papers,  causing  a 
clash  of  opinion.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disobedience  to  school-rules 
and  dissipation  of  energies  on  the  part  of  pupils,  of  endless  troubles  and  vexations  to 
teachers,  and  of  discontent  in  parents.  Passing  by  these  unfortunate  results,  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  controversy,  the  worst  aspect  of  it  is  that,  whether  intended  so  or 
not,  it  will,  if  persisted  in,  pmve  subversive  of  the  school-system. 

SchooUaccommodations. — The  present  accommodations  are  ample  for  the  scholastic 
population,  but  a  building  conlaiuiug  400  seats  must  be  given  up  in  a  few  months, 
and  that  number  of  children  will  then  be  unprovided  tor.  The  recommendation, 
made  two  years  ago  and  renewed  in  the  last  report,  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school 
boilding,  centrally  located,  is  renewed. 

Study  of  German. — In  addition  to  the  three-years  course  previously  provided  in  the 
high  school  for  German,  it  was,  a  year  ago,  made  an  elective  study  in  the  sixth-  and 
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seventh -grade-grammar-schools.  There  were,  in  leTa-'?:^,  300  pupils  pursuing  it  and 
making  very  satisfactory  progress. 

^Mwc— Vocal  music  has  heen  taught  irregularly  by  rote,  and  even  in  this  unsatisfae- 
tory  way  was  a  gi*eat  source  of  relief  and  enjoym<^ut  in  the  school-room.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  introducing  it  as  a  regular  branch  of  study. 

Dratcing. — Drawing  has  been  taught  very  profitably  in  tlio  primary  grades,  bet 
merely  in  the  art  of  copying.  It  should  be  regularly  introduced  upon  a  scientific,  ms- 
tematic,  and  progressive  plan.  It  is  naturally  allied  to  penmanship,  and  the  two 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor.  Such  an  arrauge- 
meut  is  in  contemplation  for  next  session. 

KNOXVILLE. 
[From  speciid  report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Baird,  city-saperiutendentl 

To  prevent  the  intermixture  of  politics  with  school-affairs,  Knoxville,  Dec<;raber  12, 
1873,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  education,  to 
hold  office  for  five  years  and  to  have  control  over  the  schools  and  teachers,  it«  action 
being  only  subject  to  revision  from  the  town-authorities.  No  member  of  this  board 
can  be  a  member  of  the  city-government,  his  acceptance  of  an  office  in  that  govern- 
ment vacating,  ipso  facto,  his  position  in  the  board. 

The  schools  of  the  city  number  tifteen,  of  which  six  are  primary,  three  intermediate, 
four  grammar-,  and  two  high  schools.  The  teachers  are  20  in  all,  (males  2,  females  1^,) 
with  1  male  and  3  female  teachers  in  private  schools.  Xhe  salaries  of  teachers  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $300  per  year  for  females  in  the  primary  schools  to  a  maximum  of 
$650  for  both  sexes  in  the  high  schools.  Out  of  1,654  children  of  school-age,  1,010,  abont 
two-thirds,  are  enrolled  in  the  public  and  135  in  the  private  schools.  In  the  high 
schools  Latin  is  taught;  Greek,  German,  French,  drawing,  and  music  do  not  appear  to 
be.  The  school-re venne— $595  from  the  State,  $7,500  from  taxation,  and  $2,000  from 
the  Peabody  fund— amounted  in  1673  to  $10,095,  the  expenditure  for  salaries  and  inci- 
dentals to  $9,272. 

CHATTANOOGA. 
[From  special  report  of  Hon.  H.  D.  Hyatt,  city-superintendent.] 

With  a  population  of  12,000,  Chattanooga  has  2,387  children  of  sohool-age,  of  wli/.?r 
1,235  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  400  in  private.  The  public  schools  are  six 
grammar-,  with  primary  departments  included,  and  one  evening-school.  The  7  male 
and  13  female  teachers  in  these  schools  all  form  a  normal  class  for  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Three  private  schools—the  Chattanooga  Female  Insti- 
tute, Lookout  Seminary,  and  High  School  for  Boys— report  8  male  and  5  female  teach- 
ers to  their  400  scholars.  So  that  in  the  city  we  have  a  total  of  twelve  schools,  of  15 
male  and  18  female  teachers  to  1,635  enrolled  pupils,  an  averarge  of  aboat  1  to  50. 
Teachers'  salaries  fire  from  a  minimum  of  $40  per  month,  for  female  teachers  in  priraair 
schools^  to  a  maximum  of  $90  per  month,  for  the  male  principal  of  a  grammar-school, 
the  assistants  in  the  grammar-schools  receiving,  males,  |50,  females,  ^.  The  school- 
income  has  been — from  the  State  $3,000,  from  taxation  $12,000— $15,000 ;  the  expendi- 
tures— $8,335.48  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture  and  $6,658.10  for  salaries  and  inci- 
dentals—have aggregated  $14,993.58.  In  the  higher  departments  of  the  grammar- 
schools  Latin  is  taught  and  all  the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools  receive  instructioa 
in  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

MEMPHIS. 
[From  special  returns  by  Hon.  J.  G.  Calms,  secretary  of  school-board.] 

The  schools  here  have  been  greatly  intermpted  by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
which  took  off  two  members  of  the  board  of  education,  three  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
children,  and  so  scattered  the  people  that  no  schools  could  be  held  after  the  middle  of 
September,  when  they  were  broken  up.    The  returns  are  hence  imperfect. 

Two  school-houses  have,  however,  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $81,000, 
while  another,  for  colored  children,  to  cost  ^0,000,  was  in  proeess  of  erection  in  the 
falL 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  normal  and  commercial  school  is  sustained  at  Memphis  by  one  of  the  religious  ed- 
ucational associations.  In  this  9  teachers  have  under  their  care  about  300  pupils,  bat 
how  many  of  these  are  in  the  normal  classes  is  not  indicated.  An  educational  instita- 
tion  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  has  been  established  at  MaryviUe,  and  is  in 
hands  which  seem  to  promise  successful  operation.  The  Wesleyan  University  at  Athens 
expresses  a  readiness  to  form  a  normal  department  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  present  themselves  to  warrant  the  additional  expense.  Such  dei»artraeutfl 
exist  at  the  Fisk  University  at  Nashville  and  the  Central  College  at  the  same  place.  In 
the  former,  15  have  graduated  from  a  lower  course  and  50  are  in  different  stages  of  » 
three-years  course.  In  the  latter  114  students  were  enrolled  in  the  normal  classes  duriog 
the  year  1872-73,  2  have  graduated,  many  more  have  taught  without  graduation,  ajid 
66  remain  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  a  three-years  course.  A  State  normal  school 
will  doubtless  be  an  early  issue  from  the  newly-organized  system  of  free  instruction. 
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SECONDARY  INSTKUCTIOX. 

Tbe  institatioDS  established  to  supply  this  in  the  State  may  be  found  in  Table  VI,  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  Returns  for  1873-^4  have  been  received  from  15  academies,  lii;j:h 
schools,  atheuenms,  and  kindred  educational  establishments,  embracing  a  total  of  74 
teachers  (21  males  and  43  female^)  and  1,277  pupils,  (600  males  and  677  females,)  of 
whom  267  are  pursuing  studies  in  the  classic  and  93  in  one  or  more  of  the  modern 
laDguages.  In  10  of  these  schools  music  is  taught  (vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both) 
and  in  5  of  the  10  drawing .  is  also  in  the  course.  Libraries,  with  philosophic  and 
eheoiic  apparatus,  exist  in  some  oases. 

The  number  of  years  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course  in  these  schools 
varies  irom  3  to  10,  according  as  pupils  are  received  at  the  lowest  grade,  to  be  carried 
fully  upwards  or  after  they  have  gone  through  a  partial  course  in  other  schools.  It  is 
qnite  possible  that  the  schools  which  furnish  these  statistics  are  not  the  only  ones  of 
their  class  within  the  State,  but  they  probably  present  a  fair  sample  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  given. 

Besides  the  independent  academies  and  public  high  schools,  there  are,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Tennessee,  preparatory  departments,  meant  to  fit 
stadents  for  a  college-course.  These  return,  for  1H73-74,  instructors,  57 ;  students,  1,700, 
of  Tvfaom  513  are  specifically  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  scientific  course  in  college 
and  313  for  the  academic  course,  the  destination  of  the  remaining  874  not  being  given. 
Of  all  these  students,  only  128  appear  to  be  females. 

The  numbers  here  given,  added  to  the  preceding  ones,  make,  for  schools  of  high 
grade  in  the  State,  at  least  128  instructors  and  2,849  pupils,  while  many  more  might 
probably  be  found  by  one  enjoying  opportunities  for  close  inspection.  In  the  reports 
of  some  State-superintendents,  lists  of  such  schools,  with  the  number  of  instructors 
and  pupils,  sometimes  with  the  character  of  the  course  pursued,  form  an  interesting 
item  of  information. 

SUPERIOR  INSTROCTION. 

The  institutions  for  collegiate  education  in  this  State  that  existed  before  the  civil 
war  have  in  no  instance  apparently  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  that  conflict.  As  the  present  tendency  is  rather  towards  the  origination  of  new 
colleges  than  towards  a  strengthening  of  the  old,  the  likelihood  appears  to  be  that  for 
some  time  there  will  be  within  the  State  a  number  of  comparatively  feeble  institutions 
ftpr  high  training  instead  of  a  few  strong  ones.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Staiiitical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Central  Tennettfiee  College. . . . 

6 
12 
11 
11 

7 
J3 

16 
37 
102« 
43 

35 
9 
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20,000 

$40,000 

$4  620 

820 
155 

Chiiatian  Brothers'  College... 

0 
0 
0 

129 
87 
75 

"415 

36,66(1 
126,000 

20,000 
60,000 

160,000 
50,000 

0 

3,500 
1,200 

2,000 
875 

East  Tennewiee  Univertiity . . . 

Eait    Tennessee    Wesleyan 

University 

$9.  coo 

0 

$0 

0 
4,000 

FIsk  Unlvergfty 

Giles  College 

lege 

Hiwamee  College 

4 
4 

8 
6 
4 
9 
13 
4 

"*2' 

85 
31 
120 
65 

30 
28 
24 
50 
115 
44 
116 
100 

"66*666 

12.000 
16,000 
50,000 

620 

King  College 

39,000 
13,500 
40,000 
30,000 
100,000 

36,666 

13,500 

1,800 
800 

Maryville  College 

2,000 
2,000 
5  000 

Stewart  College 

I'nion  Unlvewity ............ 

25,000 

25,000 
150,000 
150.000 

30,000 

TniTersity  of  Nashville 

rnlveniity  of  the  South 

.... 

179 
13fl 

100,000 

*6,'666 

is,"  666 

ii!ooo 

4,500 

West  Tennessee  College ...... 

40,000 

*  One  partially. 

Of  the  colleges  here  given  the  University  of  Nashville  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
fotiuded  in   17H5.-  The  University  of  tbe  South,  Sewanee,  appears  to  be  among  the 
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youD^st,  its  organization  dating  as  late  as  1868.  It  was,  however,  really  fonnded 
previous  to  our  great  civil  strife,  naving  received  then  its  charter  from  the  legislature, 
secured  possession  of  its  magnitioent  domain  of  nine  miles  lon^  and  two  wide  on  the 
Sewanee  Mountain,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  system  of  instruction  in  separate  schools 
which  it  patterned  after  what  prevails  in  the  Virgmia  and  Georgia  universities.  Hi- 
wassee  College,  after  a  suspension  of  a  ye^r,  was  reopened  on  the  4th  of  August  with 
improved  buildings,  with  a  corps  of  students  from  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and 
with  a  hopeful  and  energetic  president,  assisted  by  three  professors.  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  stands  probably  alone  in  the  State  in  being  open  to  all  races.*  The  East 
Tennessee  University,  Knoxville,  includes  in  it  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State. 
It  has  recently  had  adjudged  to  it  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  library.  Giles  College, 
Pulaski,  makes  no  return  for  the  fall  of  1873.  Greenville  and  Tnsoulum  College,  Green- 
vUle,  reports  by  catalogue,  for  the  year  ended  June  6, 1873, 4  professors  and  3  other  in- 
structors; college-students,  11. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  colleges  devot«d  specifically  to  the  education  of  females  reporting  for  1873  are: 

(1)  Tennessee  Female  College,  Franklin;  professors  and  instructors,  7;  students,  113; 
number  of  years  in  course,  4 ;  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  and  iMi>inting  tanght 

(2)  State  Female  College,  Memphis ;  professors  and  instructors,  14 ;  students,  215 ;  course, 
4  years ;  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  music,  drawing,  and  painting  tanght.  (3) 
Cumberland  Female  College,  McMinn  ville ;  professors  and  instructors :  resident,  5 ;  non- 
resident, 7  ;  students  in  college  proper,  44,  with  2  post-graduates— whole  number,  128; 
French,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  (4)  Sonle  Female  College,  Murfreesboro' ; 
professors  and  instructors,  6 ;  number  of  students,  not  given  ;  course,  unlimited,  ''at- 
tainment, not  time,'^  being  the  motto ;  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  music, 
drawing,  and  painting  taught.  (5)  Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchester ;  professors  and 
instructors,  9;  students  in  college  proper,  134 — m  all,  177;  French  and  German,  with 
music,  drawing,  and  painting.  (6)  W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies;  profess- 
ors and  instructors,  16 ;  students  in  collep)  proper,  216— whole  numl^r,  292  ;  course,  5 
years;  French  and  German,  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  All  the  above-mentioned 
report  chemio  laboratories  and  philosophic  cabinets.  (7)  Washington  Female  Col- 
lege, Washington  County,  with  2  instructors,  12  students  in  college,  and  72  in  all;  ma- 
le m  the  course.  (8)  McKenzie  Male  and  Female  College,  not  included  in  the  table,  re- 
ports 5  instructors,  83  male  and  94  female  students ;  but  whether  these  are  in  a  prepar- 
atory department  or  in  college-classes,  or  in  both,  does  not  appear.  Volumes  in  library, 
550. 

At  Nashville,  already  favored  with  the  presence  of  three  kindred  institutions,  another 
being  not  far  off,  the  foundation  of  a  new  university  has  been  laid,  on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city  from  the  west,  where  a  campus  of  70  acres  is  secured.  It  is  to  bear 
the  name  of  Vanderbilt  University,  from  the  fawit  that  Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  of  New  York,  has  generously  given  it  an  endowment  of  $500,000. 

Another,  to  be  called  the  Knoxville  University,  was  located  in  May,  1873,  at  Knox- 
ville, the  citizens  of  which  place  pledged  to  it  |40,000  in  money  and  100  acres  of  choice 
land  near  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  being  established  there. 

The  Baptists  of  the  Southwest  have  also  been  agitating  a  proposition  for  establishing 
for  their  denomination  a  Baptist  university,  to  embrace  within  its  field  at  least  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  This,  if  established,  seems  likely  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Tennessee. 

BUSINESS-COLLEGES. 

Four  of  these  institutions  in  this  State,  at  Lebanon,  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  report 
an  aggregate  of  291  pupils  in  1873.  t 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTIIUCTION. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  using  at  present  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  of  the  East  Tennessee  University,  except  about  $1,000  worth  of  its  own, 
reports  as  belonging  to  it  167  male  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  under  the 

*  The  corner-stone  of  Jubilee  Hall,  the  new  and  noble  bniUling  of  the  Fisk  University,  which  ia  tobe 
the  fruit  of  the  Jubilee  Singers'  concerts,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  October  21, 1873,  Prof. 
A.  K.  Spence,  the  principal  of  the  universitjr,  as  now  constituted,  welcomed  the  audience  to  these  cere- 
monies, expressing  his  conviction  that  Providence  had  guided,  and  would  continue  still  to  guide,  the 
efforts  made  to  buUd  up  here  a  great  educational  institution  for  a  previously  neglected  race.  The  Bev. 
E.  M.  Cravath  gave  a  history  or  the  University,  saying  that  eight  years  ago  the  land  was  bousht^  the 
Kev.  E.  P.  Smith,  now  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Prof.  John  Ogden,  and  himself  advancing  their  individaw 
means  and  notes  for  $t6,'000  for  the  purchase.  The  buildings  for  the  school  were  then  opened  by  Uie 
Government,  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  also  built  the  Howard  Cbapd  and 
Dormitory.  Then  came  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  for  carrying  on  the  school,  and  then  Prof.  Whitei 
to  train  tne  Jubilee  Singers,  through  whose  efforts  twenty 'five  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  Uie 
citv  are  now  held  for  the  university,  and  the  foundations  of  the  building  meant  to  be  its  home  are  laid 
and  paid  for,  with  a  considerable  overplus  for  carrying  on  the  work.  And  as  these  singers,  in  a  Euro- 
pean tour,  have  met  warm  welcome  and  a  large  success,  the  building  started  by  them  la  to  be  still 
wrought  upon,  with  reasonable  i>rospect  of  an  early  and  entire  completion. 
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charge  of  3  teachers,  and  82  in  its  college- classes,  with  3  instructors,  1  lecturer,  and  7 
resident  professors,  its  endowment  ($396,000)  invested  in  Tennessee  State-bonds,  and  its 
income  from  these  $2*2,500 ;  course  in  the  college  proper,  4  years.  Out  of  the  275  stu- 
dents whom  the  State  has  a  right  to  send  to  it  for  education,  about  190  are  in  attend- 
ance.    Four  graduated  in  1873  as  bachelors  of  art  and  2  as  baehelors  of  science. 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  Nashville,  with  5  professors  and  2  years  in  its 
conrse,  reports  50  volumes  in  its  library,  a  cabinet  and  apparatus  worth  $2,000,  and  20 
6tiideut«  attendant  on  its  instructions. 

The  department  of  medicine  and  snrgery  in  the  University  of  Nashville  has  9  resident 
professors,  1  other  instructor,  its  library  destroyed  during  the  war,  160  students  in  the 
first  year  of  its  course  and  75  in  the  second. 

The  theologic  department  of  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  with  1  resi- 
dent and  1  non-resident  professor,  2  years  in  course,  and  625  volumes  in  library,  reports 
12  students  in  the  first  year  of  its  course.    No  graduates. 


Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


Barnes  of  schools  for  profeualonal 
izutract4oD. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Theologic     department    of  Central 
Tcnpcoooij  CoUeffe  ................ 

2 
2 

2 

10 

0 

12 
47 

103 

235 

$20,000 

$40,000 
15,000 

$0 
15,000 

$0 
1,000 

625 

TbeoloKic   department    of  Cumber- 
land University. 

3,000 
fiOO 

SCHOOL  OP  LAW. 
Law-department  of  Cnmberland  Uni- 

SCHOOLS  OF  MKDICtNE. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  University  of  Nauhvllle 

100,000 

0 

0 

Medical  department  of  Cumberland 
Uniyersity 

Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

TenneKsee  Univentitv)  ............ 

5 

15 

20 
t3» 

*2,000 

50 

396,000 

22,500 

*  Apparatus. 


t  With  92  preparatory. 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  NASHVILLE. 

The  report  of  this  school  for  1873  states  that  it  is  pretty  certain  there  are  in  Tennes- 
see not  less  than  1,200  persons  partially  or  wholly  blind.  Of  this  number  the  State  has, 
in  her  school,  cared  for  about  38  annually  for  the  last  three  years.  The  inability  to  do 
more  than  this  is  lamented  by  the  trustees,  who  have  been  laboring  under  great  disad- 
vantages from  want  of  means  and  house-room.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  means 
continues  still  and  greatly  hampers  operations.  That  with  respect  to  house-room  will 
be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the  generous  action  of  Hon.  John  M.  Lea,  who,  at  a 
cost  not  stated,  but  necessarily  considerable,  has  purchased  and  donated  to  the  institu- 
tion an  estate  of  between  six  and  seven  acres  within  the  limits  of  Nashville,  on  which 
is  a  fine  private  residence  with  nine  rooms.  This  grand  gift,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead 
to  such  others  from  the  State  or  individuals  as  will  enable  the  trustees  to  erect  other 
buildings  on  the  property  and  greatly  extend  the  benehts  of  the  school.  Meantime,  it 
goes  on  caring,  as  it  best  can  with  its  small  means,  for  the  36  pupils  at  present  within 
Its  walls,  teaching  them  in  the  morning-hours  the  ordinary  English  branches,  with 
music,  giving,  of  course,  intervals  of  recreation.  In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  are  en- 
gaged in  vocal  and  instrumental  practice  in  music,  with  fancy  bead-work,  knitting, 
sewing,  and  cane-seating.  In  the  evening  the  time  is  spent  in  listening  to  reading  and 
renewed  exercises  in  music. 
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STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  meetings  of  this  organization  were  held  dnrlng  the  year  1873,  at  Nashville,  io 
the  senate-chamber.  The  first  was  on  January  22, 1873,  and  was  largely  attended  hy 
members  of  the  State-legislature,  who  joined  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  the  Stat© 
in  their  deliberations  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  educational  condition  of 
the  State.  In  the  absence  of  Governor  Brown,  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  James,  of  the  State-senate,  who,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  members  might  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the  association 
in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  should  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  State. 

Remarks  embodying  the  main  facts  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
State  and  suggestions  of  measures  for  its  improvement  were  made  by  the  St^te-sn- 
perintendent,  Hon.  J.  M.  Fleming ;  the  assistant  superintendent,  J.  B.  Killebrew,  and 
others.  Dififerent  systems  of  education  were  discussed  and  divers  resolutions  offered 
and  referred  to  committees.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes was  strongly  urged  and  generally  indorsed.  A  statement  of  the  resources  of 
the  school-fund  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Frizzell,  who  said  that  the  code  in  1848  fixed 
the  fund  at  $1,500,000,  and  tliough  the  body  of  the  fund  was  squandered  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1870  re-enacted  the  provision  of  the  old  constitution  fixin^^  the 
amount  as  before  at  $1,500,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  inviolably  appropriated 
for  common  schools,  and  without  conditions,  according  to  the  scholastic  population. 
This  interest,  which  has  not  been  paid  since  1860,  must  now  amonnt  to  about  $1,102,500, 
a  sum  which,  added  to  the  permanent  fund,  would  swell  the  amount  to  ^bout  $2,600,000, 
the  interest  of  which  would  be  about  $160,000.  He  thought  if  the  State  raised  this  it 
would  do  all  it  could,  and  with  a  county-tax  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  for  school- 
purposes. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  December  9-11, 1873,  also  in  the  senate- 
chamber  at  Nashville.  The  State-superintendent,  Colonel  Fleming,  said,  in  his  address 
of  welcome,  that  out  of  the  counsels,  the  thoughts,  and  earnest  importunities  of  this 
association  has  sprung  whatever  there  is  of  the  educational  public  system  in  Tennessee. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  school-journal  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
6nally  resolved  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  should  proceed  at  once 
to  establish  a  monthly  Journal  under  the  official  authority  of  the  State-superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Address  of  Hon.  John  H.  Fleming^  5<ato-9ut>mntetfde9ii.— Superintendent  Fleming  gave 
a  brief  abstract  of  his  report  for  1873,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
new  law.  He  thought  the  people  had  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
achieved  during  the  year,  urged  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  the  support 
of  county-superintendents  of  schools  and  the  necessity  of  arousing  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  school-matters  in  the  State — a  sentiment  informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  country,  the  State,  and  the  community,  and  that  will  impress  itself  upon  the 
county-courts  and  impel  action. 

Address  of  Dr.  SearSy  agent  of  Pedbodyfund. — Dr.  Sears  addressed  the  association  upon 
the  general  importance  of  education  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  both  from  a  moral 
and  material  pomt  of  view.  "  If  it  costs  much  money,"  he  said, "  to  support  an  efficient 
system  of  public  schools,  it  costs  still  more  to  support  private  schools,  and  to  allow 
people  to  live  in  ignorance  would  cost  more  than  anything  else."  The  State-con- 
troller of  Tennessee  publishes  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  Tennessee  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  entire  exx>enditures  of 
the  State.  Thus  the  people  are  paying  out  more  money  for  ignorance  than  they  need 
to  pay  for  intelligence,  while  but  few  criminals  are  ever  reformed  by  incarceration, 
which  has,  moreover,  but  little  effect  in  restraining  vice  in  general. 

Address  of  Prof.  A.  B.Stark  on  normal  schools. — The  importanceof  professional  training 
for  teachers  was  enlarged  upon  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Stark,  of  Lebanon,  who  said  a  majority 
of  the  persons  who  are — not  teaching — but  hearing  the  lessons  and  whipping  the 
children  in  the  schools  of  Tennessee  to-day  are  boys  and  girls,  too  young  to  obtain 
other  work  and  entirely  untrained  in  methods  of  ijistruction.  The  speaker  contrasted 
such  a  system  with  that  of  Germany,  where  teaching  is  a  permanent  and  honorable 
profession,  into  which  no  untrained  man,  however  leamed  and  eminent  in  another 
profession,  can  possibly  enter  ;  where  even  a  bishop  would  not  be  allowed  to  teach  a 
primary  school  in  the  obscurest  village.  Tennessee  should  have  a  number  of 
liberally-endowed  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  the  10,000  teachers  needed  to 
teach  the  400,000  children  in  the  State;  but  for  the  improvement  of  those  teachers  who 
must  instruct  the  present  generation,  he  regarded  the  establishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  of  supreme  importance  and  submitted  a  plan  for  their  establishment  and 
management  in  Tennessee.  Several  other  resolutions  were  offered  referring  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  teachers'  institutes,  the  whole  subject  being  finally  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  county-superintendents  present,  who,  it  was  understood,  were  to 
meet  immediately  in  the  capacity  of  a  convention. 
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CONVENTION  OP  COUNTY-SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Sa1>8eqnent  to  the  a^jonmment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associatioo,  the  school-snper- 
inrendents  of  the  counties  met  in  convention  in  the  senate-chamber  at  Nashville,  all 
iriem1>er8  of  the  Teachers'  Association  present  being  invited  to  participate. 

Soperintendent  Fleming,  who  presided,  suggested  as  the  first  subject  for  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers' institutes  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
Dr.  Sears  stated  that  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  would  contribute  $100  each  to 
defirAy  the  expenses  of  ten  institutes  in  the  State  which  should  be  attended  by  not  less 
tlian  50  teachers.  The  State-superintendent  was  then  requested  by  the  convention  to 
make  arrangements  for  holding  ten  district-institutes  during  the  present  scholastic 
y  ea.r  ;  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  county-superintendents  should  hold  at  least  two 
county-institutes  in  their  respective  counties.  Superintendent  Fleming  announced 
that  be  would,  by  a  requisition  from  his  oflBce,  make  teachers'  institutes  a  part  of  the 
macliinery  of  the  public-school- system  and  would  partition  the  State  into  institute- 
districts  comprising  nearly  10  counties  each,  there  being  93  counties  in  the  State. 

The  convention  expressed  its  approval  of  the  educational  bill  introduced  into  the 
Hoase  of  Bepresentatives  by  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  on  December  4, 1873,  and  requested 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congiess  to  give  their  influence  and  votes  for  it,  be- 
lieving its  enactment  by  Congress  would  be  promotive  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  valuable  to  their  own  State. 

OBITUARY. 

Prof.  Samuel  Snapp  Doak,  A.  M.,  died  at  his  residence,  at  Tusculum  College,  East 
Tennessee,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1873,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  nge. 

He  was  bom  November  8,  1831,  in  Washington  County,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  his  parents  moved  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where  his  early  years  were  spent. 
In  1852,  before  he  was  quite  21  years  of  age,  he  graduated  at  Tusculum  College, 
nnder  his  grandfather.  Rev.  S.  W.  Doak,  D.  D.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Sam.  Milligan,  in  Greenville,  Tennessee, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  23  years.  He  never  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  practice  the  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  teaching.  For  several  years  he 
was  an  instructor  in  Hiwassee  College,  Tennessee.  In  1859  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Tusculum  College,  his  alma  mater,  where  he  labored  faithfully  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

As  a  student  he  was  always  noted  for  diligence  and  close  application  to  study.  His 
scholarship  was  varied,  extensive,  and  exact.  As  a  teacher  ne  was  apt,  faithful,  and 
snccessfuL  As  a  man  he  was  humble  and  retiring — modest  to  a  fault.  He  was  a  kind 
neighbor  and  a  faithful  friend.  As  a  citizen  his  influence  was  ever  on  the  side  of  peace 
and  order.  In  the  late  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  flag  of  the  Union.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  consistent  in  his  walk,  conscientious  in  his  duties.  Prof.  Doak  leaves 
many  friends  to  mourn  his  early  death. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  TEXNES8EK. 


Hon.  John  M.  Fleming,  State-tuperintendeyu  of  public  instruction,  NaskvUle. 

C0UNTT-SUPEBI5TENDENTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Poit-office. 


Anderson... 
Bedford  .... 
Benton  ..... 

Blediioe 

Blonnt  ..... 

Bradley 

Campbell... 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham . . , 
Claiborne... 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee  

Crockett.... 
Cnmberland 
Davldion... 
I>ecatar..... 
I>*Kalb.... 
Dickwn  .... 

Dyer 

Payette 

^entreii.... 


James  M.  Scmggs . . . 

John  R.  Dean 

J.F.Prestwn 

Thomas  O.  Brown  . . 
John  H.  Morton  .... 

W.L.Sharp 

C.  D.Ruflsell 

J.M.D.Cates 

O.W.  WiUiama 

CCColUna 

S.D.Power 

James  M.  Smith  .... 
George  W.  Stephens 

J.  D.  Hlckson 

George  W.  Anderson 

C.  A.  Goodloe 

Thoma«  C.  Center. . . 

R.  W.Weakley 

A.  A.  Steagald 

J.  T.  Trapp 

L.L.  Leach 

H.  Parks,  jr 

William  Maris 

Stephen  H.  Pile 


Clinton. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Camden. 

Pikeville. 

MaryylUe. 

Cleveland. 

Jaoksboro'. 

ReadvTille. 

Hontmgdon. 

Elizabeth  town. 

Ashland  City. 

Taiewell. 

Gelina. 

Newport 

Manchester. 

Alamo. 

CrosBTille. 

Nashville. 

Decatorville. 

SmithTille. 

Charlotte. 

Newborn. 

Somerrille. 

PaUMalL 
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List  of  aohool-offioiaU  in  Tmne89ee — Continued. 


County. 


Name. 


PoBt-oflee. 


FraBklln 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger  .... 

Greene 

Omndy 

Hamilton.... 
Hamblen  .... 

Hancock 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkins.... 
Haywood.... 
Henderson... 

Henry 

Hickman  .... 
Humphreys. . 

Houston 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson  .... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London 

3Iacon 

Madison 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson  ... 
Rutherford . . 

Scou 

Sequatchie... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale.... 

Union 

Van  Buren... 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Weakley  .... 

White 

WiUiamson.. 
Wilson 


W.  B.  Watterson 

A.S.Cnrrey 

W.^  Garrett 

J.N.  Goldman 

J.  O.  Park 

John  Scruggfl 

J.H.  Hardie 

J.H.  Trent 

R.  T.  Rutherford 

J.  E.  Hopkins 

George  R.  Harrison .. . 
J.  B.  C.  Edmondson ... 

John  B.  Turner 

Levi  8.  Woods 

R.Bf.  Dickenson...... 

O.  A.  Nixon 

T.  M.Hogan 

LF.McMUlan 

R.H.  Washburn 

James  H.  Stallcup  .... 

Samuel  Anderson 

Be^1amin  W.  Jenkhis . 

T.C.  Kams 

T.D.  Amett 

H.T.  Hanks 

WUliam  C.  Davis 

O.  T.  Plummer 

James  W.  Goodwin  . . . 

J.A.  MitcheU 

Vinson  Gwin 

B.R.  Campbell 

Joseph  Jane  way 

T.  B.  Kemodle 

Seabird  Cowan 

A.  N.  Miller 

Hugh  T.  Gordon 

W.W.LiUard 

J.H.  Hicks 

N.L.  Whitfield 

E.S.N.Bobo 

Thomas  H.  Davis 

W.  P.  Shropuhlre 

J.B.COX 

E.W.Ea8ley 

James  Sloan 

B.M.Webb 

John  A.  Pyott 

J.  A.  Newton 

James  L.  Watts 

G.  W.  Jarman 

Laban  Riseden 

Moses  E.  Deakins 

Daniel  G.  Emert 

P.  A.  Tyler 

T.J.Fisher 

J.  R.  Lawrence 

George  R.  Anderson  . . 

C.  W.  Callender 

A.  M.  Watson 

Robert  S.  Smith 

W.J.Na«h... 

J.  D.  Cummings 

A.M.  Bomey 

H.  Presnell ". 

James  Anderson 

E.H.  Hatcher , 

Thomas  L.  MitcheU ... 

John  B.  McEwen , 

A.D.Norris 


Wlneheater. 

Trenton. 

Pulaski. 

Rutledge. 

Greeneville. 

Altamont. 

Ctiattanooga. 

Morrlstown. 

Sneedville. 

Bolivar. 

Savannah. 

Rogersville. 

Brownsville. 

Lexington. 

Parte. 

Oentreville. 

johnaonville. 

Erin. 

Gainaboro*. 

Ooltawah. 

Dandridge. 

Taylorsville. 

Knoxville. 

TiptoQville. 

Ripley. 

Lawreneeburg. 

Newburg. 

FayetterUle. 

Loudon. 

Echo. 

Jackson. 

Mouse  Creek. 

Purdy. 

Jasper. 

Lewisbmng. 

Columbia. 

Decatar. 

Madisonvflle. 

ClarksviUe. 

Lynchbuiif. 

Wartburg. 

Troy  Station. 

Nettle  Carrier. 

Linden. 

Benton. 

Cookeville. 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Kingston. 

Springfield. 

Murfk-eesboro'. 

Huntsvilie. 

Dnnlap. 

Sevierville. 

Memphis. 

Carthage. 

Indian  Mound. 

Union  Depot. 

Hendersonville. 

Portersville. 

Hartsville. 

Sharp's  Chapel. 

Spencer. 

McMinnville. 

Jonesboro'. 

Waynesboro'. 

Dresden. 

Sparta. 

Franklin. 

Austin. 
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TEXAS. 

(From  information  famiflhed  by  Hon.  J.  C.  De  Greig,  State>saperintendent  of  public  Ingtmctlon.] 

rriie  amonnt  of  accoants  approved  during  and  for  the  fiscal  echolastio  year  ended 
A^xxgjiBt  31, 1^3,  y^aa  as  follows : 

Playable  by  the  St^te $51,619  66 

Payable  by  the  counties,  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  em- 

l>loy68 1993,997  06 

IteDt«  of  school-houses 29,251  46 

yiael  for  school-houses 6,578  39 

Furniture  for  school-houses 19,025  76 

Purchase  and  building  of  school-houses,  &,c 44, 063  22 

1,092,915  89 

Aggregate,  State  and  counties 1,144,535  55 

The  amount  approved  payable  in  the  counties  was  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  1-per-cent.  school-tax  levied  for  the  building  of  school-houses  and  maintaining 
public  free  schools. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1873,  the  thirteenth  le^slature  made  an  appropriation  of 
S4OO,0O0,  to  assist  in  paying  off  the  outstanding  indebtedness  to  teachers,  which  had 
accomulated,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  State-appropriation  by  the 
twelfth  legistature,  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
tardy  collection  of  the  special  school-tax. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  from  the  commencement,  under 
the  act  of  April  24, 1871,  to  August  31, 1873  : 

AViOLABLB    ASSETS. 

Appropriations  by  twelfth  legislature,  in  1871,  for  scholastic  purposes, 
(except  fees  of  scbolastic-census-takers  and  certain  other  items  not 
within  m^  jurisdiction,)  t<» August  31, 1872 (559,500  00 

Appropriations  by  thirteenth  legislature  in  1873,  including  the  $400,000 

above  mentioned  and  excluding  fees  of  scholastic-census-takers 423, 168  66 

Total  appropriations  by  State,  for  the  years  ended  August  31, 1872 

and  1873 982,668  66 

Add  amount  of  special  school-tax  of  1  per  cent,  levied  by  boards  of  school- 
directors  in  l&Tl,  which  has  been  reported  received  by  treasurers  of 
boards  of  school-directors  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State : 

Received  during  year  ended  August  31, 1872 569,857  69 

Received  during  year  ended  August  31, 1873 497^217  92 

Received  during  the  current  year,  so  far  as  reported 11, 116  52 

Aggregate  assets,  State  and  county 2,060,860  79 

LIABILITIES. 

Total  amount  of  accounts  approved,  payable  by  State 
and  counties,  in  and  for  the  year  enaed  August  31, 1872.  (1, 228, 243  66 

Add  amount  approved  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 
1872,  during  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873,  payable  by 
State  and  counties 114,550  33 


Total,  for  year  ended  August  31, 1872 1,342,793  99 

Add  amount,  ut  suprc^  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1873    1, 144, 535  55 

Total 2,487,329  54 


Leaving  a  balance  due  to  teachers,  and  on  other  accounts,  of. .        426, 468  75 

Had  the  1-per-cent.  school-tax  levied  in  1871  by  school-directors  been  collected,  it 
would  have  paid  all  debts  contracted  and,  after  making  all  reasonable  allowances  and 
ieductions,  would  have  left  a  balance  of  upwards  of  $^0,000. 
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The  additioDal  statistics  for  the  year  1872-73  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL-POPULATION — ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  scholastic  population  of  the  State,  (estimated) 280,  OOO 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 129,  S42 

Average  attendauce 83,  OOO 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 2,207 

Average  salary  of  teachers  (of  either  sex)  per  month J&oT 

The  figures  for  each  month,  from  September,  1872,  to  May,  1873,  inclusive,  are  thus 
given : 

Tables  showing  the  total  number  f^f  public  free  schools  in  the  States  the  total  number  of  teachers, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  months  from  September,  1872, 
to  May,  1873,  inclusive. 


Public  free  schools 

Teachers , 

Pupils , 


September.      October.      Norember. 


1,165 

1,359 

46,330 


1.561 

1.837 

68,214 


l.KJJ 
2.1b2 
83,063 


December. 

January. 

February. 

Public  free  schools. ................................................ 

1,834 

2,193 

81,502 

1,.776 
2,095 
77,713 

1.842 

2,207 
89,903 

Teachers 

Pupils 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Public  free  schools. 

1.874 
2,236 

82,858 

1,774 
2.141 
76,151 

1  fv38 

Teachers 

1  9^ 

Pupilg 

69  769 

Total  number  of  pupiln  enrolled  in  the  public  free  schools  who  have  received  Instruction  during  the  ten 
months  ended  June  30,  1873,  129,542. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1872  indicated'  a  steady  progress  up 
to  that  period  in  educational  matters  and  a  ^adual  change  of  public  sentiment  favor- 
able to  free  schools.  Attendance  upon  public  schools  had  largely  increased  over  the 
previous  year.  Private  schools  had  decreased  to  the  number  of  1,100,  their  best  teach- 
ing material  and  nearly  all  their  pupils  having  been  absorbed  in  the  public  schools, 
leaving  only  a  few  higher-grade  private  schools  or  academies  in  operation. 

There  had  been  a  mark^  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers :  the  prejudice 
against  them  reported  the  previous  year  had  changed  as  if  by  magic:  occasions  of 
personal  violence  or  outrage  upon  them  had  become  rare,  notwithstanoing  the  large 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  colored  children ;  from  being  subjects  of  social 
ostracism  they  had  become  favorites,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  vexations  of  delay 
in  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  their  positions  had  really  become  pleasant. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

In  May,  1873,  the  St^te-legislature  abolished  the  school-law  which  had  been  in  ope- 
ration since  April,  1871,  substituting  for  it  one  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  synop- 
sis :  "  A  State-superintendent  is  to  be  elected  every  four  years  by  the  voters  of  the 
State,  whose  salary  is  to  be  $3,000  annually  and  who  is  allowed  a  clerk  at  a  salaiy  of 
$1,800.  The  superintendent  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  sufficient 
cause,  and  may  also  be  removed  by  the  governor,  at  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  His  duties  are  to  counsel  and  aidvise  with  teachers  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  conducting  public  free  schools,  to  have  the  supervision  of  all  the 
public  free  schools  in  the  State  and  be  the  general  adviser  and  assistant  of  county- 
superintendents,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  the 
echools,  and  to  require  of  school-officers  and  teachers  a  rendering  of  the  necessary 
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eicbedules  and  reports.  He  is  also  to  apportion  the  public-school-fund  among  the  sev- 
eral connties.  County-8ni»erintendent8  are  to  examine  teachers,  issue  certiticates  to 
them,  and  report  to  the  State-superintendent.  A  board  of  live  school-directors  is  to  be 
elected  in  esich  county,  -whose  duty  it  is  made  to  detine  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools,  select  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  trustees 
and  teachers.  Three  trustees  are  to  be  elected  in  each  school-district,  who  are  to  take 
tile  census  of  the  scholastic  population,  making  separate  lists  of  white  and  colored 
children  ;  provide  schools  and  school- houses,  separating  the  children  of  the  two  races; 
employ  teachers,  and  see  that  the  schools  are  taught  and  properly  conducted  for  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  All  the  children  of  school-age  in  the  State  are  required 
to  attend  school,  unless  prevented  by  certain  specified  causes,  as  sickness,  danger  from 
Indians,  or  great  distance  from  school,  except  such  as  may  bo  shown  to  have  receive<l 
regular  instruction  for  four  months  in  every  year  from  any  private  teacher  having  a 
pro(>er  certificate."  It  is  provided,  also,  that  "  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  school- 
district  may  adopt  any  private  school  established  in  their  district,  when  the  teachers 
of  such  school  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  and  shall  conform  to  the 
general  regulations  of  this  act."  If  the  public-school-fnnd  apportioned  to  any  par- 
ticular district  should  not  be  sufficient  tor  the  support  of  the  schools  during  four 
months  in  each  year,  an  ad-ralorcm  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district 
is  to  be  levied  by  the  county  board  of  directors."  Provision  is  further  made  that,  "  in 
any  case  where  it  may  become  desirable  in  any  school-district  to  have  a  high  school 
taught,  any  principal  of  such  high  school  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bleudiug  the 
free  school  with  the  private  school  b^'  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the  trustees  of  the 
former,  said  principal  agreeing  and  contracting  with  said  trustees  to  teach  the  children 
within  the  scholastic  age  ;  and  said  principal  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  into  his 
school  and  instruct  any  number  of  students  who  are  over  the  scholastic  age,  at  such 
rates  of  tuition  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  his  patrons  consent  to  pay,  to  the  end  that 
high  5(chools  may  be  established  with  authority  to  confer  degrees  or  give  certificates 
of  merit  at)d  scholarship:  Providedj  That  said  high  schools  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervisioi}  of  the  county-board  of  directors." 

OBJECTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  THE  ACT. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  declining  to  approve  the 
foregoing  act,  submitted  the  folio  ^ving,  among  other,  in  his  opinion,  very  serious  ob- 
jections thereto : 

**(!)  The  constitution  (Article  IX,  Section  4)  directs  the  legislature  to  'establish  a 
uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  throughout  the  State;'  but  this  act,  though  it 

f>roposes  in  its  title  to  establish  such  a  system,  in  realty  does  away  with  all  systems, 
t  gives  in  Section  18  authority  to  the  county-boards  to  *  define  the  course  of  study  in 
the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties  and  direct  the  class  and  kind  of  school- 
books  and  apparatus  to  be  used  therein,'  and  to  *  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
and  teachers.'  These  powers  embrace  pretty  mucu  everything  that  is  essential  to  a 
system  of  schools,  and  it  is  plain  that  under  them,  instead  of  having  one  system  for 
the  State,  we  may  have  as  many  as  there  are  organized  counties,  or,  say,  135  systems. 
**  (2)  It  further  strikes  at  uniformity  of  sysiem  by  dispensing  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  State.  Such  or  a  similar  board,  having  supervisory  control  and  direction 
of  the  schools,  has  been  found  essential  to  their  success  in  all  States,  both  American 
and  foreign,  where  the  public  schools  have  reached  the  greatest  perfection.  A  board  ot 
education,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  created  by  the  law  in  force,  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  this  State.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  provisional  constitution  of  18(36,  Article 
X,  Section  10. 

"  (3)  It  provides  (Section  22)  that  the  schools  shall  only  remain  open  for  four  months 
annually.  This  provision  alone  will,  if  adopted,  put  an  end  to  the  public  schools  on 
a  scale  of  efficiency  and  permanency  in  any  respect  worthy  of  our  State.  It  is  obvious 
that  well-qualified  teachers  cannot  be  ha<l  at  a  reasonable  compensation  to  give  their 
services  for  so  short  a  period  annually.  Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
as  a  life-profession  (and,  if  possible,  such  i)ersons  only  should  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing) cannot,  and  will  not,  accept  employnieut  of  this  temporary  nature.  As  a  conse- 
quence, professional  and  competent  teachers  who  remain  in  the  State  will  be  driven 
to  take  private  schools,  and  the  public  schools,  now  so  creditable  in  their  results,  must 
soon,  from  inefficiency,  lose  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  people  and  fall  into  disuse." 

"  The  expense  attending  the  county-organizations  under  this  act  and  the  multiplicity 
of  officers  it  creates  should  be  noted.  There  is  to  be  for  each  county  a  county-board 
of  five  directors,  which,  for  the  first  year,  is  calculated  to  cost  each  county  $520,  or, 
for  the  whole  State,  upwards  of  S70,Oi()0.  These  boards  are  intended,  in  a  vague  and 
ineft'ective  sort  of  way,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  supervisors  and  inspectors. 
They  cannot,  it  is  clear,  perform  the  duties  of  those  officers,  but  they  cost  more,  the 
supervisors  and  principals  (the  latter  then  doing  the  duties  of  the  present  inspectors) 
having  cost  for  the  last  scholastic  year  but  $65,810.72.    It  must  also  be  remembered 
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that  this  was  the  cost  of  supervisors  and  principals  for  ten  months,  while  the  abo^a 
cost  of  the  county-boards  is  for  only  four  months.  But  in  addition  to  these  coanty- 
boards  is  an  army  of  school-trustees  provided  for.  These  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen, 
and  may  be  many  more^  for  each  county.  In  this  respect  it  is  quite  remarkable  that, 
while  the  county-boards,  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4 
each  per  day,  the  trustees,  who,  if  they  do  their  duty,  will  find  their  time  pretty  much 
engaged  for  the  whole  scholastic  year,  are  to  be  paid  nothing.  It  will  be  interest] Dg 
to  compare  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  required  of  the  unpaid  trustees,  in  Sec- 
tion 22  and  elsewhere,  with  those  required  of  the  paid  county-boards.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  latter  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  lormer  busily  at  work.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  in  no  county  of  the  State  will  fifteen  honest  and  competent 
persons  t»e  found  willing  to  attend,  without  pay,  to  the  duties  required  of  these  trus- 
tees. 

"  The  act  repeals  all  previous  acts,  thus  repealing  the  taxes  assessed  under  thof«e 
laws.  It  is  true  the  repealing  section  proposes  not  to  affect  the  legal  liability  of  any- 
one for  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  under  those  acts  for  the  year  1H71,  but  the  taxes  under 
the  act  of  April  24»  1871,  are  nearly  or  quite  altogether  due  for  1872  and  1873.  In 
most  counties  the  first  year's  assessment  did  not  go  into  efi'ect  until  1872.  Thus  it 
would  happen  that  in  counties  where  the  wealthy  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law's 
delay,  the  poor  and  people  of  moderate  means  who  have  paid  their  school-taxes  would 
find  their  rich  neighbors  given  by  this  an  unfair  advantage.  Direct  encouragement 
would  thus  be  offered  to  those  who  have  evaded  their  share  of  the  burden,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  schools  and  injury  of  the  teachers  whose  pay  has  been  thereby  wrong- 
fully withheld." 

OFFICIAL  OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  official  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  respecting  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  present  school-law,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  Richard  B.  Sempler,  esq.,  and 
dated  September  19,  1873,  is  as  follows : 

**  The  words  in  section  27  of  the  present  school-law  of  May  22,  1873,  are :  *  May  adopt 
any  private  school  established  in  their  district.' 

**  That  provision  can  only  be  held  constitutional  where  such  adopted  school  is  (as 
Section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  provides)  a  part  of  a  *  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lic free  schools  throughout  the  State ;'  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  uses  the  course  of 
study  and  books  that  constitute  the  system  heretofore  organized — for  none  other  has 
been  substituted  for  it — and  when  the  adopted  school  becomes  and  continues  for  the 
four  months  an  exclusively  public  free  school :  not  receiving  pay  otherwise  than  from  the 
school -fund.  Section  18  of  the  present  school-law,  being  contrary  to  the  above-cited 
section  of  the  constitution,  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  If  the  trustees 
do  not  put  in  operation  in  their  respective  districts  schools  sufiicient  for  all  scholastic 
pupils  living  in  sufficient  numbers  near  enough  together  to  be  entitled,  they  cannot 
use  the  public  free-school-fund  for  any  partial  or  insufficient  schools  they  may  organize. 

"After  a  careful  study  of  the  school-law  of  May  22, 1873, 1  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
so  many  of  its  provisions  are  unconstitutional,  while  others  are  impracticable,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  into  operation.  Section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  imperatively 
prescribes  the  establishment  of  a  *  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  throughout  the 
State.*  If  adopting  *  any  private  school,*  and  defining  *  the  course  of  study,*  and  diripcting 
*  the  class  and  kind  of  school-books,'  in  a  discordant  manner,  in  different  districts, 
amounts  to  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  State,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  it-. 

"  Besides,  section  6  of  Article  IX  of  the  constitution,  after  stating  what  shall  consti- 
tute the  school-fund,  concludes  by  enacting  that  *  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  appropri- 
ating such  fund  for  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.'  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  this  enactment  by  providing  *  that  the  constitution  of  Texas  shall 
never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  school-rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said 
State.'— (U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large  for  1869-70,  ch.  39,  p.  81.) 

"  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER, 

As  to  the  working  of  the  system  thus  referred  to,  the  State-superintendent  (Novem- 
ber 26,  1873)  says:  *'The  last  legislature  enacted  a  new  school-law,  repealing  the  old 
one  and  in  effect  abolishing  our  rapidly-growing  system  of  common  schools.  Th<*  scho- 
lastic year  commenci  d,  under  the  new  law,  on  September  1, 1{573,  and,  to  date,  only  sev- 
enty-four free  white-  and  three  free  colored- schools  have  been  reported  to  this  oflice  as 
organized.  Under  this  law  no  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  as  required  by  the 
State-constitution,  can  be  established  ;  in  fact,  the  poor,  to  whom  only  the  free  schools 
are  opened,  can  never  (under  it)  be  educated.  Private  schools  are  being  adopteil  as 
free  schools,  which  means  that  the  poor  will  be  excluded ;  in  short,  the  o!d  pauper-law 
of  the  State  is  substantially  re-enacted.  The  school-fnnd  is,  hence,  likely  to  be  given 
away  to  private  institutions  of  learning,  while  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  tni- 
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tion  of  their  children,  and  who  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  themeolTes  paupers;  will 
be  cleprived  of  an  education  solemnly  guaranteed  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Stat©  and  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  requires  certain  laborious  duties  to  be  performed  by  officers  termed  trustees, 
but  makes  no  provision  for  their  payment.  Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  these  officers 
baA^e  remained  inactive.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  foundation  of  the  estab- 
liBbxncnt  of  a  system  of  public  schools  has  not  been  laid.  I  refer  to  the  taking  of  the 
scholastic  census,  without  which  the  school-fund  cannot  be  apportioned  to  the  dififerent 
counties  and  the  teachers  cannot  be  paid.  This  law  .also  provides  for  the  office  of  a  su- 
perintendent for  each  county,  but  requires  no  qualification  except  citizenship.  He  is 
to  be  paid  $120  per  annum.  But  few  educated  men  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
private  interests  to  accept  this  responsible  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  arduous  and 
constant  during  the  entire  year,  the  law  allowing  each  school-district  of  a  county  (and 
in  8c»ine  counties  forty-five  school-districts  have  been  established)  to  choose  four  con- 
secutive months  in  which  to  keep  open  its  free  schools.  Some  counties  have  gone  to 
^W'ork,  Galveston  taking  the  lead,  ignoring  the  present  school-law  and  authorizing  the 
employment  of  teachers  for  eight  months. 

The  public  domain,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  August,  1872,  consisted  of  88,842,704^  acres  of 
land,  the  proceeds  of  which  were,  by  Section  6,  Article  IX,  of  the  State-constitution,  to 
become  part  of  the  common-school-fund,  but  the  last  legislature  gave  away  one-half 
of  Bach  lands  to  corporations. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  to  be  elected  on  the  2d  day  of  December  will  be  com- 
posed of  liberal-minded  men,  who  will  have  the  foresight  to  see  that  without  a  thor- 
oajgh  educational  system  the  broad  prairies  of  the  State  can  never  be  settled. 

To  add  to  our  embarrassments,  the  rich,  in  many  instances,  take  advantage  of  the 
la'w's  delay  and  refuse  to  pay  their  school-taxes.  Out  of  a  tax  of  $2,200,000  levied  in 
1871,  less  than  $1,100,000  has  been  collected,  and  although  the  supreme  court  decided 
this  tax  to  be  legal,  more  than  a  year  ago,  still,  collecting  officers,  in  sympathy  with 
the  rich,  persist  in  neglecting  their  duty,  and  no  remedy  can  be  had  for  this  evil.  The 
leeislature  has  also  failed  to  make  appropriation  for  rent  of  school-houses,  fuel,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  schools,  so  that,  even  if  this  law  could 
be  successfully  executed,  their  non-action  has  rendered  it  inoperative 

so   AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  response  to  his  application  made 
to  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  the  pro-rata  assistance  the  State  would  be  entitled 
to  from  that  fund,  in  accordance  with  its  established  free  schools,  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

"Staunton,  Virginia,  Jfay  13, 1873. 
"  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  consulted  with  the  trustee  of  the  Peabody  fund  residing 
here,  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  school-matters  in 
Texas  we  should  not  be  justified  in  making  donations  from  the  fund.    We  therefore 
feel  obliged  to  wait,  in  accordance  with  our  iiiles  and  usages. 
"Yours  truly, 

"B.  SEAKa 
**  Hon.  J.  C.  De  Gress." 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  1873,  explaining  this,  says  that, 
while  ready  to  make  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  he  has 
been  met  with  requests  to  do  something  which  the  rules  of  the  trust  do  not  allow, 
such  as  purchasing  apparatus,  paying  teachers  over  and  above  their  stipulated  wages, 
and  making  up  deficiencies  in  the  school-fund,  arising  from  a  neglect  to  collect  the 
taxes  legally  assessed.  Hence  have  come  embarrassments  which,  with  the  unsettled 
condition  of  school-afifairs,  have  led  to  the  action  referred  to. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  comparative  imperfection  of  returns  from  Texas  makes  the  information  the 
Bureau  is  able  to  communicate  on  this  head  proportionately  slight. 

Of  the  private  schools,  we  have,  for  the  year  1873,  distinct  intelligence  respecting 
only  these  which  follow,  as  imparting  instruction  beyond  that  given  in  the  publio 
schools :  (1)  The  Austin  Female  Institute,  at  Austin,  with  3  instructors  and  a  course  of 
English,  higher  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,. French,  German,  and  Spanish.  (2)  A  Ger- 
man-American young  ladies'  boarding-school  at  the  same  place,  with  6  instructors  and 
53  pupils,  of  whom  42  pursue  an  English  course  alone  and  34  unite  with  this  one  in 
the  modem  languages.  (3)  The  Live  Oak  Female  Seminary,  near  Brenham,  with  4  in- 
Btmctors,  50  pupils,  and  a  four-years  course,  embracing  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mod- 
ern languages.     (4)  The  Barnes  Institute,  in  Galveston,  with  2  instructors  and  39 
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papils,  of  whom  13  are  male  and  26  female.  (5)  The  St.  Mary's  Institnte,  San  Antonio^ 
with  10  iDstractors  and  325  pupils ;  course  uot  described,  but  said  to  be  preparatoiy  to 
college. 
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Of  these  Baylor  University,  at  Independence,  has  its  students  classed,  as  is  common 
at  the  South,  in  schools.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Texas  University,  of  Georgetown, 
formerly  the  Soule  University,  of  Chapel  Hill,  which  was  provisionally  organized  in 
the  autumn  of  1873,  until  its  change  of  place  and  title  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature. 

Henderson  College,  Henderson,  is  yet  only  in  an  incipient  state,  with  three  college-pro- 
fessors, but  only  a  preparatory  department  in  operation,  47  out  of  the  100  pupils  in 
which  are  females. 

Marvin  College,  Waxahatchie,  has  gone  further,  having  now  two  college-classes. 

COLLEGES   FOR  WOMEX. 

The  institutions  for  the  higher  instruction  for  younc  ladies  which  make  returns  for 
1873  are:  (1)  The  Andrew  Female  College,  Huntsville,  with  4  female  teachers  and  4 
years  in  its  collegiate  course,  15  students  being  in  the  first  year,  10  in  the  second,  13  In 
the  third,  and  12  in  the  fourth ;  music,  drawing,  and  French  attended  to,  and  a  ohem- 
io  laboratory  and  philosphic  apparatus  possessed.  (2)  The  Bryan  Female  Semi- 
nary, at  Bryan  City,  with  2  male  teachers  and  1  female ;  collegiate  students,  53,  of 
whom  25  are  in  the  first  year  of  a  four-years  course,  10  in  the  second,  and  3  in  the  third ; 
music,  with  German,  French  Italian,  included  in  the  course.  (4)  The  ChappeU  Hill 
Female  College,  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  1  male  and  3  female  instructors,  a  course  of 
study  divided  into  11  schools,  and  a  body  of  54  students  in  the  regular  coUe^te  course, 
besides  3  in  a  special  course,  and  3  post-graduates ;  music,  the  arts  of  design,  French, 
and  German  included  in  the  course.  (5)  The  Lamar  Female  Seminary,  Paris,  with  1 
male  teacher  and  3  female,  75  students  in  its  preparatory''  department,  but  those  in  the 
collegiate  not  accurately  classified ;  music,  diawiug,  painting,  and  French  a  p<irtionof 
the  course. 

The  five  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  ladies  reporting  partial  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1873  have  a  total  attendance  of  503  pupils,  184  of  whom  are  in  pre- 
paratory departments.  One  of  these  institutions  gives  no  statistics  of  attendance  and 
another  gives  only  the  total  without  distinguishing^  between  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory pupils.  The  aggregate  of  collegiate  classification,  as  far  as  given,  is  as  follows: 
in  the  freshman-year,  40 ;  sophomore,  20 ;  junior,  16;  senior,  12 ;  in  partial  courses,  17; 
and  in  post-graduate-studies,  4.  There  are  31  professors  and  instructors,  8  of  whom  are 
gentlemen.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  forms  a  part  of  the  course  in  all, 
drawing  and  French  in  all  but  one,  and  painting  in  all  but  two.  Two  teach  both 
French  and  German  and  in  one  Spanish  is  added.  Two  report  chemic  laboratories 
and  philosophic  cabinets ;  3  gymnasia  and  libraries  of  200,  500,  and  800  volumes,  re- 
spectively. 
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One  of  these  schools  for  commercial  training,  at  Waco,  reports  3  teachers  and  27 
papUs.* 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  excellence  of  the  site  of  this  institntion,  as  shown  in  the  general  good  health  of 
the  inmates,  is  much  dwelt  on  in  the  last  report.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  buildings,  the  school-room  having  been  enlarged,  the  boys'  wash-room  ex- 
tended, the  main  building  lengthened,  and  a  new  dining  room  and  dormitory  erected 
in  the  rear,  connected  with  the  other  by  a  covered-way,  a  new  wash-house  completing 
the  improvements  made.  Thirty  pupils  only  had  availed  themselves  during  the  year 
1872  or  the  advantages  here  freely  offered  and  only  82  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  1^7.  The  trustees,  therefore,  urge  that  judges  and  county-officers  should  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  endeavors  to  extend  throughout  the  State  the  knowledge  of  tne  ex- 
istence of  the  school  and  of  the  importance  of  securing  its  instructions  for  all  deaf- 
mnte  Texan  children,  every  deaf  mute  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  of 
aoQod  mind,  good  character,  and  general  good  health,  being  eligible  for  admission. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

During  the  school-vacation  of  the  year  1872  a  convention  of  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cators of  the  State  was  held  in  Austin,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  as  to  the 
working  of  the  school-law  then  in  operation  and  of  pointing  out  objectiouable  features 
in  it,  if  auy  such  existed.  Representatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  nearly  every 
section  of  the  State  were  present  and  the  convention  lasted  four  days,  two  sessions 
being  held  each  day.  In  the  law  few  defects  were  found.  Recommendation  was  made 
for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  auditing  and  proportioning  teachers'  pay ;  the  urgency 
for  county  teachers*  institutes  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  normal  training  was 
strongly  pointed  out;  the  organization  of  a  national  system  of  education,  to  assert  its 
prerogatives  where  States  failed  to  do  their  duty  to  the  rising  generation,  was  indorsed, 
and  a  final  resolving  of  the  convention  into  a  central  and  State  Teachers'  Institute  was 
accomplished.  Hon.  J.  C.  De  Oress,  State-superintendent,  was  elected  president  of  the 
institute,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Young,  Miss  S.  J.  Kewcomb,  and  H.  B.  Phillips  were  made  vice- 
presidents. 

The  urgent  need  of  an  exclusively  educational  journal  or  magazine,  to  disseminate 
facts  in  connection  with  school-interests  and  to  serve  as  a  reference  to  teachers  in  the 
exposition  of  educational  laws  and  other  educational  matters,  was  discussed  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  pledging  the  united  support  of  teachers  to  such  a  publication, 
should  one  be  started. 

It  is  believed  that  much  good  was  accomplished  by  this  re-union  of  educators.  It 
stimulated  teachers  to  renewed  exertions  and  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them  and  the  people ;  it  contributed  to  a  clearer  understanding  between  the  executive 
officers  of  the  law  and  the  teachers,  and  aided  in  correcting  the  few  abuses  or  evils 
running  through  the  system  in  remote  districts.  From  the  State  Teachers'  Institute, 
moreover,  sprang  county  teachers'  institutes,  twenty  five  of  which  were  organized  in 
ihe  State  during  the  year. 
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TERMONT. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  reports  of  the  board  of  edncation  of  this  State  beiog  issued  biennially,  no  official 
information  as  to  educational  progress  can  be  obtained.  In  respect  to  primary  ednca- 
tion, therefore,  few  facts  can  be  given ;  summaries  of  returns  received  from  institntioDs 
for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  are,  however,  presented. 

Rev.  William  S.  Palmer,  of  Wells  River,  writes : 

"  The  institutes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  are  to  be  held  three  days  instead 
of  five  as  heretofore,  and  teachers  attending  during  their  terms  of  teaching  are  not  re> 
quired  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  but  are  paid  just  as  if  they  were  all  the  while  iu  the 
school-room. 

"The  new  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  building,  now  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  H.  T. 
Fuller,  is  one  of  the  finest  school-edifices  in  the  State,  costing  $S3,000. 

"  Wells  River  school-district  is  to  have  a  brick  school-building,  with  Mansard-roof 
and  granite-foundations,  costing  some  $10,000.  The  ground  has  oeen  excavated,  and 
is  all  ready  for  the  edifice  to  be  i)ut  up  in  the  early  spnng. 

"The  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  has  been  opened  to  women.  President 
Buckham  told  me  there  were  fourteen  ladies  of  various  scholarships  but  excellent  train- 
ing. They  have  no  sort  of  diflftculty,  he  said,  about  the  association  of  the  sexes.  They 
have  abolished  the  law  requiring  church-going,  and  now  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
students  to  attend  church  regularly .'' 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Engaged  in  the  work  of  secondary  education  there  are  32  academies,  seminaries,  and 
public  and  private  high  schools  from  which  special  reports  have  been  received,  having 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  3^487  pupils — 1,600  boyo  and  1,887  girls — with  131  instruct- 
ors, of  whom  5*2  are  gentlemen  and  79  ladies ;  550  pupils  study  the  classic  and  264  the 
modem  languages ;  85  were  preparing  for  college  and  30  for  scientific  departments. 
Drawing  is  taught  in  20  of  these  schools  and  music  iu^;  20  have  librariee  ranging  in 
extent  from  10  volumes  to  3,687 ;  2  are  exclusively  for  girls  and  have  139  popils,  of 
whom  24  study  classic  and  113  modem  languages;  2  others  were  exclusively  for  boys, 
vith  an  aggregate  of  43  jpppils  t  bad  32  engaged  in  the  study  of  classic  and  7  in  that 
of  modern  languages.    The  remaining  28  schools  are  for  the  education  of  both  sexes. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Castleton  Seminary,  at  Castleton,  and  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  at  Manchester,  have 
258  pupils  engaged  in  preparing  for  college,  of  whom  172  are  in  classic  and  44  in 
scientific  studies.  Castleton  Seminary,  with  122  in  classic  and  4  in  scientific  studies, 
has  17  in  advanced  classes,  32  in  senior,  29  in  junior,  27  in  middle,  and  21  in  fourth  or 
lowest  classes ;  it  has  a  library  of  400  volumes,  a  cbemio  laboratory  and  philosophic 
apparatus.  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  with  92  in  classic  studies  and  40  in  scientific, 
hf^  in  advanced  classes  66  pupils— in  senior,  16 ;  in  junior,  24 ;  and  in  third,  or  middle, 
26.  It  has  a  library  of  2,0<)0  volumes,  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  philosophic  cabinet  and  apparatus. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 

A  gift  has  been  received  from  T.  W.  Park,  esq.,  of  Bennington,  for  the  purpose  of 
adiling  an  art-gallery  to  the  university.  This  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well 
as  of  the  university ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  means  and  influence  have  promised  the 
gift  of  some  valuable  art-productions  as  a  nucleus  for  future  collections. 

The  library,  to  which  840  volumes  have  been  added  during  the  year  1873-74,  has 
been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  several  departments  of  study  and  is  open  to 
all  students  of  the  university. 

The  cabinet,  containing,  with  other  material,  the  collection  of  the  College  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  recently  received  important  additions 
by  donation  and  exchange.  It  now  comprises  the  following  collections:  of  lithologic 
specimens,  3,500;  of  mineralogic,  3,000;  of  metallurgic,  1,000;  of  geologic,  3,000;  of 
conchologic,  6,500;  of  ornithologic,  350;  of  zoologic,  1,000;  of  botanic,  1,000:  of  archa»- 
ologic,  200;  and  of  numismatic,  250  specimens. 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  trustees  all  the  courses  in  the  academic  and  scientific 
departments  have  been  opened  to  young  women  upon  the  same  conditions  as  to  young 
men. 

The  freshman-class  for  1873  numbers  33,  the  largest  for  thirteen  years.  The  cata- 
logue for  1873-'74  enumerates  25  otlicers  of  instruction  and  government  in  the  varioo* 
departments,  91  undergraduates,  and  56  medical  students. 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE. 

In  this  college  there  are  beneficiary  and  scholarship-funds  sufficient  to  provide  for 
thoee  students  who  require  assistance  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  and  in  most 
instances  to  the  full  amount  of  their  college-bills. 

The  cabinet,  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  in  natnral  history,  contains 
3,700  specimens  in  zoology,  400  in  botany,  and  1,500  in  mineralogy,  1,000  of  which, 
presented  by  the  State,  are  separately  arranged. 

The  alumni  have,  during  the  past  year,  taken  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  library- 
fund  of  $5,000 ;  a  considerable  portion  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  the  income 
'Will  soon  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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20,000,  0 

130,000  3CO.O0O 


^  a 


I' 

< 


$180,000 

0 
200,000 


C  9 

> 

s  *^ 


c 

g . 

«  o  ■ 


$12,600     $2,384 

0      3,500 
12,000,    10,000 


12,000 

3,500 
15,000 


*  Two,  partially. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  for  this  specific  purpose  sending  a  report  is  the  Vermont  Metho- 
dist Seminary  and  Female  College  at  Montpelier.  There  are,  with  11  professors  and 
instmctors— 6  gentlemen  and  5  ladies— 507  pupils  in  attendance,  of  wnom  13  are  in 
the  freshman-,  15  in  the  sophomore-,  7  in  the  junior-,  and  5  in  the  senior-year ;  30arepur- 
soing  a  commercial  course,  and  51  are  in  a  preparatory  department.  Music — ^both. 
vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  institntion  has  a  chemic  laboratory,  a  philosophic  cabinet,  a  natnral- 
history-museom,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  about  700  volumes. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


Names  of  schools  for  professional  in- 
struction. 


SCHOOL  or  TBEOLOOT. 

New  Hampton  Theological  Institution. . 

SCHOOL. OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  department,  Vermont  University 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIEN'CE. 

UniversltT  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
coltural  College 


(3 

e 

3 

1 

1 

1 

•5 

1 

£• 

^ 

5 

s 

56 


36 


Corporate  property,  Sec. 


1^ 


u 


$30,000 


l4 


$0 


143,000 


I 

9.B 


$0i    $3,8C0 


-I 


8,580, 


15,000 


teachers'  institutes. 

The  State-superintendent  gives  the  following  list  of  institutes  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers,  held  or  to  be  held  during  the  winter  of  1873-74 :    Windham  County,  Bel- 
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lows  Falls,  December  15, 1873 ;  Orange  Connty,  Post  Mills,  December  18, 1873 :  Wasb- 
ingtoD  Coanty,  Waitefield,  December  22, 1873 ;  FrankliD  Connty,  Enosbnrg,  January 
15,  1874  ;  Windsor  Connty,  Springfield,  January  2^,  1874 ;  Grand  Isle  Coanty,  North 
Hero,  February  2,  1874 ;  Addison  County,  Bridport,  February  4, 1864 ;  Orleans  Connty, 
Newport,  February  9, 1874  ;  Essex  County,  Island  Pond,  February  11,  1674 ;  CiUedoniik 
Connty,  Peacbam,  February  16,  1874 ;  Lamoille  County,  Waterville,  February  18,1874  ; 
Rutland  Connty,  not  announced ;  Chittenden  County,  Jericho,  February  25,  1874  ; 
Bennington  County,  not  announced. 

THE  RELATION  OF   EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 
(As  UlQitrated  in  the  workshops  of  Mean.  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  Sl  Co.,  of  St.  Johnsbmy,  Vermont.) 

^s  showing  the  relations  possible  between  labor  and  capital,  the  following  sketch  by 
the  Rev.  W.  8.  Palmer,  of  Wells  River,  Vermont,  of  a  well-known  New  England  village 
whose  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  all  interested  and  employed  in  the  same  bnai- 
uess,  is  of  interest.  The  value  also  to  a  community  or  a  State,  of  a  single  person  pos- 
sessing inventive  genius  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  it  available,  is  shown  by 
the  building  up  of  this  great  business,  which,  itself  directly  the  result  of  inventioD,  is 
the  sole  support  of  so  many  inhabitants.  The  common  school,  which  give  to  all  the 
children  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  develop  whatever  facuUies  of  inven- 
tive power  they  may  possess,  are  thus  shown  to  be  possible  sources  of  wealth  to  a  comma- 
nity  instead  of  being  an  unremnnerative  expense.  Not  only  do  they  do  this  by  increas- 
ing the  productive  value  of  all  labor,  as  statistics  have  clearly  shown,  but  also  in  gaar- 
anteeing  that  any  exceptional  inventive  talent  shall  not  be  lost  to  a  community  for 
want  of  elementary  instruction.  New  England  is  dotted  over  with  manufacturing- 
villages  and  towns  that  have  each  sprung  up  from  the  inventive  power  of  one  or  two 
men,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  practical  good  sense  of  these  creators  of  fortune  that 
they  have  so  generally  realized  the  value  of  both  common  and  higher  education  and. 
and  have  given  freely  to  their  snpport.  As  showing  the  particular  methods  adopted 
and  their  results  in  this  community,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer's  statements  are  of  value. 

The  firm  of  Fairbanks  A  Co.  has  existed  forty-three  years.  From  small  beginnings 
it  has  come  to  manage  the  largest  scale-manufactory  in  the  world.  Its  workshops 
cover  ten  acres ;  its  annual  sales  amount  to  $2,000,000 ;  its  products  are  sold  in  near- 
ly every  important  nation  of  the  globe  ;  its  employ^  at  St.  Johnsbnry  number  600  to 
650  mechanics,  besides  some  400  in  the  warehouses  and  other  service  elsewhere. 

The  relation  of  education  and  labor  in  their  workshops  will  appear  by  considering 
two  questions.  What  have  the  proprietors  done  for  the  community  f  And  what  is  the 
position  of  the  workmen  towards  the  firm  and  the  community  T 

WHAT  THE  PROPRIXTORS  HAVE  DOKE. 

Example, — They  have  always  set  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Earnest  and 
benevolent  Christian  men,  they  have  assiduously  cultivated  business- in te^ty.  No 
man  in  their  employ  is  ever  allowed  to  do  any  sham-work.  Their  test-room  is  a  silent 
but  perpetual  educator.  In  all  their  dealings  with  their  workmen  they  have  been  gen- 
erous as  well  as  just.  They  have  paid  liberal  wages,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  piece. 
They  have  encouraged  the  invention  of  machinery  to  expedite  processes  and  have  given 
inventors  a  large  share  in  the  profits  of  such  improvements.  Both  by  precept  and 
practice  they  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  economy  and  have  stimulated  thousands  of 
employes  to  lay  up  something  every  month. 

Care  for  their  welfare. — From  the  first  they  have  constantly  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  the  early  vears  of  the  fiim,  when 
they  had  less  care  and  fewer  outside  calls,  they  gave  more  personal  attention  to  their 
workmen  than  is  possible  now.  They  built  a  hail,  where  emplover  and  employ^  with 
their  families  often  met  together  for  the  cultivation  of  mutual  acquaintance.  They 
have  always  tenderly  cared  for  the  sick  among  their  workmen  and  their  households, 
determined  that  none  of  them  should  want  anything  essential  to  their  comfort.  Gov- 
ernor Fairbanks,  the  senior  partner,  used  to  say  to  the  men,  "  You  should  always  come 
to  me  as  a  t<)  father." 

Attention  to  mental  and  moral  improvement. — They  have  devised  various  plans  to  pro- 
mote the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  their  workmen.  Their  theory  has  always 
been,  ''that  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  machine."  Scientific  lectures  were  often 
given  in  their  workshops.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  himself,  one  winter,  gave  a  course 
in  chemistry.  A  lycenm  was  early  organized,  in  which  the  proprietors  freely  discussed  * 
various  questions  with  their  laborers  and  ofiered  liberal  prizes  for  the  best  essays  read. 
Twenty-five  years  since,  the  "  Franklin  Librarv  "  was  started  by  the  firm,  but  man- 
aged by  the  men,  helped  by  their  employers.  That  library  still  exists,  though  it  is  now 
only  as  the  moruing-star  after  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Horace 
Fairbanks,  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  has  built  a  magnificent  edifice,  94 
by  45  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  so  finished  in  every  particular  as  to  be  an  educating 
power  in  itself.  This  atheneum  comprises  a  spacious  lecture-hall,  a  free  library,  already 
numbering  8,300  volumes,  and  a  free  reading-room,  in  which  are  found  the  best  English 
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ajid  American  periodicals.  The  books  are  choice  and  costly,  eelected  by  the  help  of  W. 
F*.  Poole,  the  bibliographer.  The  hall  has  been  opened  for  several  free  lectures.  The 
library  and  reading-room  are  open  every  week-day  and  evening,  except  the  evening 
of  the  weekly  praver-meeting  in  the  several  village-churches. 

JLrt-cuXture  for  ike  men, — Mr.  Fairbanks  is  now  building  an  elaborate  addition  to  the 
Atheneum  for  an  art-gallery.  It  will  contain  paintings,  statuary,  rare  illustrated 
^olnmes,  i&o.  Representative  American  artists  have  been  engaged  to  paint  master- 
pieces for  its  walls.  What  treasures  of  art  other  men  of  wealth  would  store  away  in  their 
private  parlors*  Mr.  Fairbanks's  heart  prompts  him  to  oi>en  for  the  delight  and  profit 
of  all  classes.  He  hopes  to  provide  a  place  where  the  humblest  laboring  man,  as  well 
as  the  man  of  most  leisure,  may  gain  the  best  esthetic  culture  '^  without  money  and 
Tvithout  price." 

Care  for  the  children, — The  Messrs.  Fairbanks  have  always  deemed  it  highly  impor- 
tant to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  their  community.  They  have  felt  it  to  be 
for  their  own  interest  that  all  the  children  should  be  well  taugnt.  Paying,  them- 
selves, a  large  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  in  the  village,  they  have  steadily  favored  the 
most  liberal  expenditures  for  public  instruction.  Some  ten  years  ago  they  gave  a 
beautiful  site  for  a  public  high  school  and  have  been^  strenuous  advocates  of  every 
measure  by  which  that  school  might  take  the  highest  rank  among  institutions  of  its 
class.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  members  of  this  firm  founded  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy,  and,  putting  tuition  at  moderate  rates,  have  always  taken  care  that  a  full 
board  of  competent  teachers  should  be  liberally  paid.  From  the  first,  provision  has 
been  made  for  generously  aiding  indigent  students  of  worthy  aims.  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Fairbanks  has  recently  put  up  a  new  academy-building  of  ample  proportions  and  rare 
architectural  finish. 

Beligious  influence, — They  have  freely  aided  in  building  the  several  churches  in  the 
village.    The  churches  of  their  own  denomination  rent  pews  at  very  low  prices,  they 

E referring  to  be  assessed  for  the  balance  requisite  to  meet  current  expenses  rather  than 
ave  the  poorest  unable  to  command  sittings. 

HOW  THE  WORKMEN  HAVE  BESPONTED. 

The  second  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  How  do  their  workmen  respond  to  these 
efforts  for  their  good  ? 

1.  By  permanency, — It  is  a  significant  fact  that  more  than  half  of  them  have  families, 
and  are  permanent  residents  of  the  place.  Their  permanency,  as  a  rule,  is  a  striking 
fact.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  this  service  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  Two  have 
worked  '*  from  the  start,'^  in  1830.  One  of  these  t  wo,  a  foreman  who  has  accumulated  large 
wealth  by  his  work,  a  few  months  ago  tendered  his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  infirmities  of  age  forbade  his  earning  his  wages.  Mr.  Franklin  Fairbanks  replied 
to  him :  "  No,  sir,  we  cannot  accept  your  resignation.  Work  more  or  less,  as  you  are 
able.  Rest  when  you  please.  I  learned  my  trade  of  you,  and  wish  you  to  continue  in 
our  service  as  long  as  you  live.''  An* assistant  was  given  him,  and  he  goes  and  comes 
at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Byprotndence — The  workmen  generally  are  not  only  well  paid,  but  remarkably 
provident.  Many  are  independent.  Large  numbers  own  their  homes — have  beautified 
their  grounds  and  furnished  their  dwellings  with  elegance.  Some  have  sent  daughters 
to  Vassar  College  and  numbers  have  helped  their  sons  to  the  highest  standing  in  the 
best  New  England  colleges. 

3.  By  mental  improvement, — The  workmen  as  a  whole  are  intelligent  citizens  of  a 
singularly  intelligent  community.  Of  the  thousand  **  takers  -'  from  the  library,  from 
250  to  300  are  from  the  households  of  scale- workers.  "  Beyond  my  expectation,"  said 
Mr.  Horace  Fairbanks,  **  the  laborers  use  the  library.  To  a  gratifying  extent,  the 
librarian  assures  me,  they  read  a  high  class  of  books.  One  comes  in  saying,  *  I  want 
to  read  the  history  of  old  Napoleon,'  and  another, '  I  want  to  read  English  history.' 
Few  boooks  are  more  in  demand  than  such  works  as  Turner's  England.  Persons  tem- 
porarily in  the  scale-works,  seeing  others  reading,  wish  to  join  them,  and  make  the  de- 
posit of  $3  demanded  of  those  taking  out  books  before  becoming  residents  of  the 
place.  In  the  evenings  many  of  the  workmen  may  be  found  in  the  reading-room. 
Two  hundred  and  fiftjr  of  their  families  are  represented  at  the  annual  courses  of  ly- 
ceum-lectures  in  the  village." 

4.  By  a  manifestly  good  spirit, — Seven-eighths  of  the  employes  of  this  house  are 
cbarch-going  men.  Many  of  them  are  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  several 
churches.  Not  one  who  has  children  is  indifferent  to  the  school-privileges  of  the  place. 
They  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  public  schools  and  take  part  in  their  direction  as 
members  of  committees,  &c.  Some  fifty  foreigners,  employed  about  the  coarsest 
work  of  the  scale-factory,  cannot  read  and  write;  but  their  children  are  in  the 
schools  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  academy  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  laborers.  I  saw  one  young  man  in  the  class,  nearly  prepared  for  col- 
lege, who  was  a  laborer  himself  certain  parts  of  each  day. 

5.  By  cordial  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  for  their  benefit.— It  is  everywhere 
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manifest  that  the  heat  feeling  prevails  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ananimous  testimony  throashont  the  place,  **  1  never  hear  the  men 
make  a  word  of  complaint/'  Hon.  B.  G.  Northmpi  of  Connecticat,  not  lon^  since 
spent  some  days  studying  the  working  of  the  system,  talking  freely  with  proprietors, 
laborers,  their  families,  and  other  citizens  of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  testifies : 

*^  I  have  never  seen  a  better  practical  solution  of  tne  labor-question.  There  is  the 
fullest  and  happiest  conciliation  between  labor  and  capitaL'' 

He  asked  one  laborer  whose  house  he  visited,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  never  have  any 
strikes  here  t^  The  answer  was,  '^  Well,  to  start  with,  we  have  a  good  set  of  men, 
temperate  and  moral.  Then,  we  are  well  paid.  Wages  have  been  often  advanced. 
The  owners  take  an  interest  in  the  men.  They  are  liberal  and  public-spirited,  and  are 
doing  a  ^ood  deal  for  the  place,  and  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  concern  which  lias  been 
the  making  of  St.  Johnsbury.'' 
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TIRGINIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Buffaer,  State^aperintendeDt  of  pablic  instmctionj 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

IteceipU. 

From  State-funds $424,154  30 

From  local  taxation 434,111  08 

From  Peabody  fund  and  private  donations 92,153  67 

Total  receipts  for  school-purposes 950,419  05 

Expenditures, 

For  pay  of  teachers .* 625,900  82 

For  real  estate,  building,  and  repairs 122,965  14 

For  rent,  fuel,  lights,  and  other  contingent  expenses 99, 417  49 

For  pay  of  superintendents 45,296  77 

For  pay  of  treasurers  and  assessors 23,919  63 

For  pay  of  district-clerks 13,775  75 

Forrarniture  and  school-apparatus 12,959  90 

Expenses  of  central  office 6,183  55 

Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes 950,419  05 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Knmber  of  white  persons,  5  to  21  years  of  age— males,  128,967 ;  females, 

124,444 253,411 

Knmber  of  colored  persons,  5  to  21  years  of  age — males,  87,399 ;  females, 

83,297 170,696 

Total  school-population  of  the  State 424,107 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  white  pupils  enrolled— in  cities,  7,354 ;  in  counties,  105,909 113, 263 

Number  of  colored  pupils  enrolled — in  cities,  5,911 ;  in  counties,  41,6^5 47, 596 

Total  enrollment  in  public  schools 160,859 

Number  of  white  children  in  average  daily  attendance — in  cities,  4,430 ;  in 

counties.  60,279 64,709 

Number  of  colored  children  in  average  daily  attendance— in  cities,  2,883 ; 

in  counties,  23,583 26,466 

Total  average  attendance 91,175 

Percentage  of  white  children  enrolled , 44.8 

Percentage  of  colored  children  enrolled 27.7 

Percentage  of  white  children  in  average  attendance 25. 5 

Percentage  of  colored  children  in  average  att-endanoe 15. 4 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment  of  white  children 57. 1 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment  of  colored  children 56. 6 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  white  male  teachers— in  cities,  33 ;  in  counties.  2,150 2, 183 

Number  of  white  female  teachers— in  cities,  156 ;  in  counties,  1,039 1, 195 

Number  of  colored  male  teachers— in  cities,  4  ;  in  counties,  247 251 

Nomber  of  colored  female  teachers— in  cities,  19 ;  in  counties,  109 128 

Averajre  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers— in  cities,  $80.86;  in  counties, 

^i3ol5 : ..!!:../. :  $52 

A^jrage  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers— iu  cities,  $45.52 ;  in  counties. 
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SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State :  log,  1,914 ;  frame,  1,239 ;  brick  and 

stone,  171 3,414 

Number  of  school- houses  owned  by  districts 764 

Value  of  school-property  owned  by  districts $524,638 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  for  whites — in  cities,  113 ;  in  connties,  2,674 2, 788 

Number  of  public  schools  for  colored  children— in  cities,  66 ;  in  counties, 

843 909 

Total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 3, 697 

Number  of  graded  schools 123 

Average  length  of  sessions  of  public  schools  in  months— cities,  9.46;  in 

counties,  4.96 7. 2C 

SUPERIXTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  county -superintendents 87 

Average  number  of  visits  made  to  schools 46 

Average  number  of  teachers  examined 4:i 

Average  number  of  official  letters  written 21*-^ 

Average  number  of  miles  traveled  on  official  business i?U8 

Average  number  of  days  employed 131 

Average  amount  of  incidental  expenses  (defrayed  by  himself ) $77  b.> 

Average  salary  from  the  State 286  39 

Average  salary  from  State  and  county 433  17 

Number  of  city-superintendents - 6 

Average  number  of  visita  made  to  schools ' 527 

Average  number  of  teachers  examined '48 

Average  number  of  official  letters  written 183 

Average  number  of  days  employed 209 

Average  amount  of  incidental  expenses  (defrayed  by  superintendent)..-..  $42  lo 

Average  salary  from  the  State 304  17 

Average  salary  from  the  city  , 856  33 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMEXt. 


187L 


1872. 


1673. 


Whole  number  of  pnblic  flchools 

Whole  number  of  graded  scboolg 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  of  pupils  in  ayerage  attendance 

Percentage  of  school-population  enrolled 

Percentage  of  school- population  in  average  attendance. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  districts. 


131.088 

75.722 

3.18 

18.8 

3,084 

190 

Estimated  value  of  public-school-property i  |211, 1<)6 


3,047 


Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session. . 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers ^ 


4. 

$74  00 
$29  86 


3,695 

107 

166,377 

95.488 

4a  5 

23.2 

3,853 

504 

$389,380 

5.72 

$70  00 

$29  81 


3.690 

133 

160. 8» 

91. 175 

37.9 

21.5 

3.757 

764 

$524,638 

5.23 

rsoo 

$32  01) 


EDUCATIOX.VL  PROGRESS. 

In  respect  to  the  only  falling-oflf  worthy  of  notice  in  1873,  that  of  5,518  in  the  nnin- 
ber  enrolled,  the  snperintendeut  explains  that,  "  apart  from  the  occasional  hinderances, 
such  as  bad  weather  and  roads,  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases,  poverty,  and  sncli 
like— of  all  which  there  wa«  unusual  complaint— there  are  two  very  different  set*  of 
causes  which  might  have  been  expected  to  affect  the  attendance  without  any  loss  of 
educational  zeal.  Improved  teaching,  regulations,  and  discipline  tend  to  rednce  the 
schools  to  such  pupils  as  attend  with  tolerable  regularity  and  apply  their  minds  to 
their  studies,  and  this  is  the  only  class  that  need  go  to  school.  Sharply-graded  city- 
organizations  will  lose  such  pupils  as  cannot  or  will  not  keep  step  and  special  schools 
will  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  cannot  bear  the  regular  service.  But  there  is 
another  set  of  reasons  which  must  be  mentioned.  Bail  teaching  and  bad  management 
constitute  a  far  more  commou  cause  of  decline  iu  numbers.    No  intelligent  parent  will 
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damage  his  child  by  cootinuing  to  send  it  to  a  teacher  who  has,  on  trial,  been  foond  to 
be  incompetent. 

The  favorable  advance  in  pnblic  sentiment  has  continued,  as  is  nneqnivocally  shown 
by  the  testimonies  of  county-superintendents,  while  the  platforms  of  both  political 

J  parties  and  the  political  speeches  made  during  the  canvass  would  have  placed  the 
act  beyond  a  doubt  if  there  had  been  no  other  evidence.  The  number  of  school-houses 
boilt  daring  the  year  and  the  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  school-property 
evince  the  purpose  of  the  people  to  build  up  the  public-school-system  solidly  ana  perma- 
nently. The  general  financial  condition  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  State-tax  on  property  for  school-purposes  is  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be  at  any  time 

•   INCREASED  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  has  increased 
by  tbe  amount  uf  i^'2.14.  In  the  long  run  the  rate  of  pay  will  determine  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 

PAY  OF  COUXTY-SUPERIXTENDEXTS. 

The  fact  that  ooe-third  of  the  number  of  county-superintendents  in  the  State  have, 
dnring  the  last  three  years,  resigned  their  office  is  mentioned  as  going  to  prove  that 
tbe  responsibility,  work,  and  worry  belonging  to  the  office  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
remuneration  given ;  and  the  fact  that  the  work  done  each  year  has  borne  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  pay  illustrates  a  trait  of  human  nature  that  men  set  a  certain 
value  on  their  services,  and,  no  matter  what  amount  of  duty  is  attached  to  their  posi- 
tions, they  will  not,  in  practice,  do  more  than  they  think  they  are  fairly  paid  for. 

CENSUS  OF  SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Nothing  in  connection  with  the  school-work  has  been  so  badly  done  as  the  taking  of 
the  school-census,  and  yet  nothing  more  demands  to  be  well  done,  since  on  this  enu- 
meration is  based  the  division  of  the  school-money,  both  State  and  county.  The  super- 
intendent regards  it  as  very  important  to  amend  the  law  so  that  an  accurate  census 
may  be  obtained  without  further  waste  of  money.  Each  census  requires  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $8,400,  and  although  three  efforts  were  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  list. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  received  from  this  source  (31,450.  The  various  appro- 
priations were  useful  for  beyond  their  nominal  value  in  stimulating  local  enterprise 
and  liberality.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  supplementary  donations  has  been  striking, 
and  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  feature  of  extra  appropriations  on  specified  conditions 
a«  a  part  of  the  regular  policy  of  public-school-systems.  The  value  of  the  Educa- 
tional Journal  has  b^n  recognized  by  an  annual  contribution  of  $200  from  this  fund. 
Although  the  amount  given  to  teachers'  institutes  was  small,  the  agent  stands  ready  to 
aid  liberally  such  institutes  as  are  properly  attended  and  are  rendered  valuable  by  the 
systematic  teachings  of  trained  fastruotors.  Assurances  are  also  given  that  as  soon  as 
the  legislature  makes  provision  for  normal  instruction  still  more  liberal  approp  iations 
may  be  expected  from  the  Peabody  fund  for  that  purpose. 

RICHMOND. 
IFrom  report  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Binford,  city-superintondent.] 

School-statistics. — The  practical  working  of  the  school-system  has  so  commended  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people  that  each  year  witnesses  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  schools.  The  school-accommodations  are  ample,  and 
the  school-houses  and  grounds  are  nil  in  excellent  condition.  The  number  of  seats 
famished  for  white  scholars  is  3,1'^;  for  colorett  scholars,  1,813.  The  enrollment  in 
the  white  schools  is  2,751  and  the  average  attendance  1,981.  In  tiie  colored-schools  the 
enrollment  is  1,912  and  the  average  attendance  1,273.  Eight  colored  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. The  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  were  generally  satisfactory. 
The  total  average  of  the  white-schools  was  75  per  cent. ;  of  the  colored-schools,  70  per 
cent. 

The  school-board  proposes  for  the  next  session  to  open  a  high  school. 

Studtf  of  Germaw.—During  the  past  session  there  were  621  scholars  studying  German, 
under  the  instruction  of  two  teachers.  The  introduction  of  any  new  branch  of  study 
is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  and  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  utility 
or  success  cannot  justly  be  formed  during  thefirst  session. 

Saturday  teachers'  meetings.— A  feature  in  the  Richmond  system  of  schools  regarded  by 
the  superintendent  as  the  fountain  of  its  excellence  is  the  Saturday  teachers'  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  commenced  by  Superintendent  Binford  during  his' first  year, 
(1871,)  and  they  have  been  continued  with  great  regularity  for  three  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  the  labor  of  conducting  the  meetings  was  performed  almost  eiclu- 
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bively  by  the  anperintendent,  aided  by  occasional  Tisitore,  but  in  the  third  year  be 
divided  the  work  among  his  nine  male  principals,  assigning  to  them,  in  pairs,  speoiAl 
snbjects  of  a  purely  practical  character,  such  as  methods  of  teaching  the  var^ — 

branches.    Besides  his  regular  school-duties,  each  principal  is  expected  to  atady  < 

fully  the  particular  subject  assigned  to  him,  to  make  experiments,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  to  the  corps  of  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  work.  The  general  ordo*  of* 
exercises  at  these  meetings,  which  are  limited  to  two  hours,  is,  after  calling  the  roll, 
music ;  suspensions  of  pupils  read,  so  that  each  teacher  may  know  the  name  of  every 
suspended  scholar ;  the  superintendent  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  made  in 
visits  during  the  week,  with  such  commendations,  ciiticisms,  and  suggestions  as  are 
called  for:  half  an  hour  is  consumed  in  the  study  of  phonetics,  Calkin?s  phonic  chart 
being  used  as  aguide,  and  in  penmanship,  the  Spencerian  system.  The  last  hour  is  occn- 
piedl)y  the  discussion  of  special  subjects  assigned  for  the  day  ;  practical  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  tecbchers  are  considered  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  discipline  or  naeth- 
•ods  of  instruction  presented,  and  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  given  thereon. 

PETERSBURG. 

Excellent  teaching  has  been  done  in  Petersburg  from  the  beginning,  and  a  fine  edu- 
cational spirit  and  co;*diality  towards  the  public  system  have  characterized  the  people. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  perfect  grading  of  the 
schools,  systematizing  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tions. The  city-council  appropriated  $40,000  in  8-per-cent.  bonds  for  building-purpose^ 
and  two  well-planned  brick  buildings,  one  for  each  race,  of  eight  and  twelve  rooms, 
respectively,  are  now  far  advanced,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  of  the  city  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  for  which  there  is  a  separate 
building.  There  will  be  thirteen  grades  in  the  system,  including  those  of  the  high 
school.  The  school-board  of  the  city  introduced  vocal  music  last  year  and  employed 
an  expert  to  teach  it. 

LYNCHBURG. 

The  favorable  state  of  school-affairs  in  this  city  has  continued.  The  new  buildings 
are  elegant  brick  structures,  well  planned  and  well  furnished.  The  high  school  is  under 
the  best  auspices,  and  has  risen  to  a  high  position  in  public  estimation.  A  good  spirit 
pervades  the  corps  of  teachers,  who  are  here,  as  in  Petersburg,  gathered  once  a  month 
for  normal  instruction  and  exercise.  The  school-board  in  this  city,  as  is  the  case  gen- 
erally in  city  and  country^  is  made  up  from  the  best  class  of  citizens  and  has  from  the 
beginning  been  zealous  and  efficient. 

NORFOLK. 

Public  schools  havixig  long  been  among  the  established  institutions  of  this  city,  there 
bave  been  but  few  incidental  difficulties  to  contend  with  beyond  the  usual  paucity  of 
means.  Heretofore  the  schools  have  not  been  graded ;  but  laat  July  the  authorities 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  graded  organization. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Thi^  city  has  long  had  public  schools,  and,  but  for  financial  difficulties,  the  cause 
would  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  teaching  and  management  have  been 
excellent  and  the  city-authorities  show  every  favorable  disjiosition. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  and  gradation  of  the  schools 
•of  this  city  and  in  the  general  management  of  school-affairs.  Disadvantage  has  been 
suffered  for  want  of  suitable  buildings,'  but  the  school-board  is  laboring  to  supply  the 
want,  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

STAUNTON. 

The  public-school-interest  in  this  city  has  always  been  in  the  best  hands  and  has 
gradually  been  tending  towards  a  first-rate  system.*^  By  common  consent,  primary  eda- 
•cation  was,  upon  the  passage  of  the  school-law,  turned  over  to  the  public-school-offi- 
cers, except  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on  in  conbection  with  the  admirable  female-semi- 
naries of  the  city.  The  city-council,  having  its  mind  full  of  material  improvements 
and  large  enterprises,  di^  not  at  first  quite  appreciate  the  claims  of  this  new  applicant 
for  assistance;  but,  as  is  always  the  case  among  an  intelligent  people,  it«  spirit 
gradually  became  more  liberal,  and  measures  were  at  length  taken  to  provide  the 
public  schools  with  accommodations  somewhat  appropriate  to  their  size,  dignity,  and 
usefulness.  A  separate  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  city  and  a  thorough 
^aded  organization  determined  on. 

IMPRO\^MENT   IX  TEACHERS. 

There  is  a  general  testimony  to  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachen, 
although  nine-tenths  of  them  are  yet  far  below  what  they  ou;^bt  to  be  and  must  be- 
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come.  In  the  larger  cities  and  occafiionally  in  tbe  smaller  places  some  really  fine  teach- 
ers may  be  fonnd,  but  most  freqnently  tbe  spectacle  'of  misrule  and  snpeAcial  teach- 
ing meets  tbe  eve ;  aud,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  teacher's  poor  performance  is  oftetv 
Batistfaotory  to  nimself  or  herself,  to  tbe  school-board,  and  to  the  community.  A  slow 
i  mprovement  is  going  on,  even  with  the  present  means  at  command,  bnt  it  is  regarded  as 
highly  Important  for  the  board  of  education  to  have  authority  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
scbool-funds  for  tbe  systematic  training  of  teachers.  A  large  number  of  teachers'  in- 
stitates  were  held  during  the  year;  bnt.  in  default  of  the  means  of  paying  even  tbe 
traveling-expenses  of  men  qaalitied  to  give  systematic  instruction,  the  officers  could, 
in  most  cases,  bold  only  what  might  be  called  educational  lyceums. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  25  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  from  which  special  information  is  re- 
ceived, report  an  aggregate  of  98  instructors— 39  gentlemen  and  59  ladies— and  1,318^ 
pupils,  652  being  young  gentlemen  and  (506  young  ladies.  Of  these,  71*2  were  engaged 
in  dnclish  studies,  285  in  classic,  and  189  in  modern  languages ;  98  are  preparing 
for  college,  and  25  graduated  the  previous  year,  of  whom  at  lejist  10  entered  col- 
lef^e.  The  various  religious  denominations  have  control  of  11  of  these  schools,  five 
being  nnder  Catholic  influence  and  the  remaining  14  unsectarian  ;  11  are  for  tbe  ex- 
clasive  education  of  boys,  7  for  girls,  and  7  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Four  schools  and  acfidemies  devoted  to  tbe  work  of  preparation  for  college  report 
^^  s^gi*cgate  of  146  in  classic  and  115  in  scientific  studies ;  48  in  advanced  classes,. 
29  in  senior,  55  in  junior,  150  in  middle  or  third,  and  42  in  lowest  or  fourth  classes,  in 
one  of  these  schools  with  25  pupils  in  classic  studies  their  classification  is  not  given. 
All  but  one  have  libraries,  ranging  in  extent  from  300  to  1,500  volumes:  two  have 
cbeniio  laboratories,  one  has  a  philosopbic  cabinet  and  apparatus,  and  two  have  gym- 
nasia. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

**  The  prosperity  of  our  higher  institutions  during  the  past  year,"  the  State-superin- 
tendent remarks,  **  baa  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State ; 
and  now  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Virginia  leading,  not  only  her  southern 
sisters  in  the  work  of  higher  education,  bnt  leading  the  whole  thirty-seven  States  of 
tbe  Union."  In  support  of  this  statement  a  table  is  presented  giving  the  comparative 
Btatistics  of  colleges  in  six  States,  five  of  which  have  the  largest  numbers  in  the  United 
States. 
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1  to  1,233 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  a  circular,  issued  in  1872,  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  those  for  Virginia,  which  were  gathered  from  orig- 
inal sources.    The  superintendent  oontinuee  : 

"Scotland  was  the  first  coontry  in  modem  times  to  establish  nniversal  education, 
and  has  to-dav  probably  the  best-educated  j>opnlatioQ  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  her 
coUege-attenoance  is  one  to  every  1,000  of  her  popnlation.  Germany  comes  next  in 
the  edncational  list,  and  she  has  at  college  one  to  2,500,  while  England,  heretofore 
^thont  nniversal  education,  but  with  upper  schools  of  the  first  oraer,ha8  only  one 
coUege-stndent  to  5,800  of  her  popnlation.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  the  white 
popcQation  alone  is  considered,  Virginia  has  a  larger  proportion  of  her  sons  in  snpe- 
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rior  institatious,  probably,  tbau  any  State  or  coantry  in  tbe  world.  Aod  oven  wbrn 
tbe  entire  negro  population  is  iuclnded  in  tbe  estimate,  bbe  is  tbe  tin»C  ou  tlusoQBti- 
uent,  and  second  only  to  Scotland  among  all  nations/' 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  respect  to  tbe  facilities  affoi-ded  by  tbe  State  to  women  for  tbe  acquirement  of  a  ^1 
flfuperior  education  tbe  facts  are  not  so  creditable.  Tbe  superintendent  says  :  ^*AltboQ^ 
Virginia  bas  made  large  contributions  to  bigber  education  froii  ber  treasury  »ai 
altbougb  sbe  accumulated  dnring  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  a  literary  foud  wfaid 
at  one  time  exceeded  $2,000,000,  yet  from  no  source,  so  far  as  1  know,  bas  tbr 
State  ever  given  anything  to  advance  tbe  education  of  ber  dangbters.  Nor  has  privatt^ 
liberality  taken  tbat  direction  to  any  considerable  extent.  Tbe  religions  deDomiuatwe* 
bave  raised  small  amounts  for  tbis  purpose,  but  tbe  means  furuisbed  liave^  in  ncsris 
all  cases,  been  exhausted  in  tbe  erection  of  imperfect  building,  leaving  uotbitig  fbrc*^ 
dowment  or  literary  apparatus.'^  Private  and  denominational  enterprise  lias  doee 
wonders  with  small  means,  and,  perbaps,  tbe  best  female-scbools  in  tbe  southern  coud- 
try  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Virginia,  but  tbey  are  compelled  to  labor  under  serious  di«ad> 
vantages.  Some  compensation,  however,  will  yet  be  made  to  tbe  sex  by  tbe  State  ia 
tbe  establishment  of  normal  schools  which  will  be  attended  in  large  i>roportion  h} 
young  women. 

UNI\'ERSITY  OF  ^^KGIN1A. 

In  tbis  institution  there  is  no  curriculum.  All  studies  are  elective.  At  tbe  SAmt 
time  the  courses  of  academic  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  tbe  systeniatif 
prosecution  of  a  complete  plan  of  general  education.  While  every  studeut  may  select 
the  schools  be  will  attena,  be  is  required  in  tbe  academic  department  to  attend  at 
least  three. 

Tbe  university  includes  four  departments :  literary  and  scientific,  agricultural,  medical, 
and  law.  Eleven  scholarships,  awarded  at  a  competitive  examination,  '^'ill  be  open 
to  candidates  from  all  tbe  States  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  ac^idemic  year,  October!. 
1873.  Free  tuition  is  given  in  the  university  to  one  student  from  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict of  the  Stat«.  In  return  for  this  aid  these  beneticiaries  are  required  to  sign  sn 
engagement  to  teach  in  some  school  in  Virginia  for  two  years  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  alumni  of  the  university  bave  undertaken  to  raise  $000,000  for  the  endowment- 
fund,  and  are  making  good  progress  in  tbe  work. 

Tbe  library  of  the  university,  now  amounting  to  35,000  volumes,  was  originailj 
selected  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Jetferson. 

Tbe  university  proposes  to  throw  open  forty  farmers*  scholarships  in  tbe  a^n^c^l^"™* 
department  in  addition  to  tbe  fifty  now  existing  bv  State-law.  These  will  be  tenablf 
for  two  years,  and  will  afford  free  tuition  in  oatural  history ;  in  agriculture;  in  general, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  chemistry :  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  mineralogy  and  ged- 
ogy ;  in  mathematics,  history,  and  English  literature.  They  will  be  given  only  to  sach 
students  as  may  declare  their  intention  to  practice  agriculture  as  a  profession  tixl 
present  evidence  of  their  being  at  least  17  years  of  age,  of  ineproachable  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  capacity  to  profit  by  the  instruction  to  be  received  at  the  university. 

From  President  Venable^s  description>  of  the  system  on  which  this  university  is 
founded,  it  appears  that  certain  questions,  both  of  instmction  and  of  disciplinei  on 
which  our  more  progressive  northern  universities  are  still  doubting  or  only  timidly 
experimenting,  have  here  long  since  been  solved.    These  are  the  elective  system  of 
studies ;  instruction  by  lectures,  as  well  as  through  recitations ;  tbe  bestowment  of  de- 
grees only  after  rigorous  examinations ;  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  inquisitorial  and  police- 
system  of  government,  and  the  recognition  of  religions  freedom  as  a  right  beloogiag 
even  to  university -students.    Tbe  results  of  tbis  system  of  religious  freedom  are  taid 
to  be  tbat  the  students  contribute  with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  tbe 
chaplain  and  that  remarkably  earnest,  Christian  activity  bas  existed  among  tbeni  for 
years.    The  system  of  discipline  the  president  believes  to  be  one  of  tbe  best  featnrw 
of  tbe  university.    No  method  of  surveillance  is  employed ;  the  students  art^  govcrDea 
as  little  as  possible  and  their  statements  in  all  transactions  with  tbe  authorities  ar^ 
received  as  on  honor.    "  The  eftects  of  this  system,"  it  is  stated,  "  in  imbuing  the  body 
of  tbe  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  in  giving  them  the  proper  scorw 
for  a  lie,  and  in  promoting  a  frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  aod 
professors,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.    A  student  who  is  known  to  have  be*" 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  bis  examination-pledge,  or  any  other  falsehood,  in  bis  dealing 
with  the  authorities,  things  of  rare  occurrence,  is  not  permitted  by  bis  fellows  to  re- 
main in  the  institution." 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE   UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  includes  five  departments :  academic,  agricultural,  law,  civil  and  min- 
ing engineering,  and  a  business-college.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  distinct 
elective  schools.    Prize-scholarships  are  ottered  to  high  schooiH  and  ficademios,  tbe  »«<-* 
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cessful  candidates  receiving  their  first  year's  tuition  free.  The  faculty  is  antho.*lzed 
'to  appoint  to  scholarships  a  number  of  young  men  intending  to  make  practical  print- 
ing and  Jonmalism  their  business  in  life.  A  summer^school  is  organized  during  the 
^^acations  to  enable  students  to  make  up  special  deficiencies  or  to  enter  advanced  classes 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  nest  session,  and  is  also  designed  to  offer  facilities  to  teachers 
'vrbo  may  wish  to  devote  their  vacation  to  study. 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLLIM  AND  MARY. 

This  is,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  college  on  the  continent.  At  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Revolution  it  was  the  richest  college  iu  Amer  ca,  but  by  that  war  the  greater  part 
of  the  endowment-fund  was  lost.  In  IvOG  the  college-buildings  were  burned  for  the 
fixst  time.  In  1859  they  were  again  burned,  aud  lebuilt  the  following  year.  They 
-were  destroyed  by  fire  for  the  third  time  in  1862.  The  college  is  well  supplied  with 
obemic  and  philosophic  apparatus,  and  its  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
tbe  State.  The  fJEwiulty  recently  appointed  is  actively  engaged  in  laboring  for  the 
success  of  the  college. 

BICHMOND  COLLEGE. 

The  year  1873  was  the  fiftieth  of  the  existence  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia.    In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  it  seemed  to 
them  expedient  to  build  up  some  monument  of  the  half  century  past  which  should 
carry  forward  educational  advantages  to  ages  in  the  future.    Richmond  College, 
-which  had  been  crippled  by  the  war,  was  selected  as  the  special  object  of  benefactions 
to  be  made  for  this  purpose.,  and  with  brave  hearts  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
charch  throug:hout  the  State  devoted  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  design. 
At  the  memorial  celebration  in  May,  1873,  they  were  enabled  to  report  subscriptions  to 
tbe  amount  of  |200,000  from  Virginia  alone.    This  sum  was  raised  during  the  meetings 
at  that  time  to  $240,000.    An  additional  sum  of  $20,000  had  been  contributed  by  friends 
in  other  States,  and  the  remaining  $40,000  it  was  agreed  should  be  raised  at  once  in  the 
associations  of  the  church  in  Vir^nia,  thus  making^OO,000  for  the  endowment  and  build- 
ing of  the  college.    Out  of  this  lund  provision  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  ,ou£  of 
the  finest  college-buildings  in  the  country,  with  a  towered  center,  deep,  flanking  wing^, 
and  a  cloistered  porch  surrounding  all.    The  old  college,  renewed  and  ornamented,  is 
made  one  of  the  wings  of  the  new  structure.    The  center  had  risen  to  its  fnU  height  in 
July,  1873.    The  wh<3e,  when  completed,  will  do  honor  to  the  college-architecture  of  the 
time,  and  probably  become  a  tuodel  for  such  constructions  at  the  South. 

The  college  is  composed  of  eight  independent  academic  schools  and  a  school  of  law. 
The  course  of  study  is  elective,  but  each  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least  three 
schools.    A  course  of  biblical  lectures  is  open  to  all  the  students  free  of  charge. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  embraces  three  departments :  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal.  A  so- 
'ect  course  is  provided  for  students  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  college-course  and  efibrts 
are  made  to  afford  them  a  good  business-education.  Experience  has  convinced  the 
faculty  that  the  regular  course  of  study  has  superior  advantages  over  any  partial  or 
select  course,  and  they  advise  that  students  be  entered  in  a  regular  college-class,  even 
.when  they  do  not  expect  to  graduate. 

ROANOKE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  departments :  preparatory,  collegiate, 
iQUsic,  and  drawing. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  study  are  preparatory  and  collegiate.  Special  facilities  are  of- 
fered for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  and  music. 

RANDOLPH  MACON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  had  in  1872  an  attendance  of  234  students,  represeutiug,  in  addition 
to  Virginia,  eleven  States  aud  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Three  hundred  students  were  ex- 
pected at  the  opening  of  tbe  fall-session,  1873. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Ten  Institutions  claiming  to  belong  to  this  class  report  partial  statistics  for  the  year 
1873,  giving  an  aggregate  of  694  students,  220  of  whom  are  in  preparatory  departments, 
the  remainder  presumably  in  collegiate,  although  not  so  designated.  The  Martha 
WashiDgton  College,  at  Abingdon,  is  the  only  one  reporting  a  collegiate  classification 
of  pupils,  and  has  in  its  preparatory  department  26;  in  the  freshman- j  car,  16;  sopho- 
more, 12;  junior,  5;  and  in  the  special  course,  55.  The  only  statistics  of  attendance 
given  by  the  Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  at  Staunton,  is  135,  in  a  preparatory  dopart- 
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xnent,  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  collegiate  coarse  being  given.  There  are  94 
professors  and  instructors,  43  gentlemen  and  51  ladies.  Music  is  taogfat  in  all  tbeee  is- 
stitntions,  drawing  and  painting  in  all  bat  one,  French  and  German  in  all,  irith  tbe 
addition  of  Italian  in  two  and  of  Spanish  in  three.  C hemic  laboratoriee  and  i^ulo- 
sophic  cabinets  are  reported  in  7,  astronomic  observatories  and  art-galleries  in  3,  aad 
gymnasia  or  calisthenia  in  4.  Five  have  libraries,  the  largest  numbering  1,250  ▼olmnea, 
the  smallest,  300. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 


I 


Names  of  iinlverbities  and 
colleges. 


College  of  William  and  Mary. . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Ronaolph  Macon  College 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

Univerglty  of  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  Univentity 
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*  Several  partially  endowed. 


LAW-DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA. 

This  i^epartment  comprises  two  schools,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  classea.  A 
moot-court,  in  connection  with  other  instruction,  tends  to  perfect  the  stadent  in  the  de- 
tails of  practice.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred  npon  those  who  in  a 
written  examination  manifest  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taaght  in  all 
tbe  classes. 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE  UNIVERSITY    OF   VIRGINIA. 

A  featnre  in  the  coarse  of  instraction  is  the  space  given  to  comparative  anatomy  and 
comparative  physiology.  Pharmacy  has  been  introduced  into  the  coarse  of  instraction. 
The  equipment  of  the  medical  department  in  apparatus,  specimens,  and  drawines  is  ex- 
tensive and  excellent.  The  collection  of  paintings  for  the  illustration  of  tbe  Tectores 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  several  hundred  in  number,  is  uueqaaled  by  any- 
thing of  the  Kind  in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  abroad. 

VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  opened  October  1,  1872,  and  during  the  year  132  stodents  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  127  were  present  at  one  time.  The  number  of  free  scholarshipe  is 
132.  There  are  eight  officers,  including  the  librarian  and  farm-manager,  of  whom  five 
are  professors.  The  manual-labor-system  has  been  adopted,  and  a  detail  of  stndenta 
is  worked  every  day.  Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  given  daily,  including  mach 
of  guard-duty.  This  course  is  thought  to  be  of  much  value,  besides  the  preparation 
given  for  possible  future  duty  as  soldiers,  in  tbeir  improvement  in  neatness  and  the 
gain  of  a  soldierly  and  graceful  figure,  manner,  and  carriage,  in  place  of  the  awkwu^ 
appearance  which  is  apt  to  be  caused  by  rustic  training  or  hard  labor.  The  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  those  of  Euglish  language  and  literature,  Latin,  Greek,  math- 
ematics, natural  sciences — iucludiug  agriculture  and  mechanics — and  both  technio  and 
moral  philosophy. 

Out  of  the  300,000  acres  of  the  congressional  land-grant,  sold  at  95  cents  per  acre^ 
two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  have  been  given  to  the  college  by  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Exclusive  of  this,  there  have  been  received  $35,000  for  a  college-building  and 
lot.  The  estimated  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  institution  is  about  $225,000 ;  that 
of  the  domestic  animals  upon  it,  $25,000 ;  farming-implements,  $15,000.  A  considerable 
outlay  has  been  made  in  remodeliug  and  repairing  buildings  and  in  fitting  them  wiUi 
scientific  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  fencing  and  ditching.  The  college  has  rapidly  filled 
up;  the  best  students  in  its  schools  find  the  curriculum  not  above  their  stage  of  prep- 
aration, the  expenses  not  above  their  means,  and  an  education  practical  enoagh  to 
promise  them  remunerative  employment  from  the  day  they  graduate.  The  college  is^ 
however,  laboring  under  an  embarrassment  which  not  only  cramps  its  present  move- 
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cnentSy  l>iit  absolntely  forbids  growth  mnch  beyond  its  present  dimensions,  its  only 
school- building  being  crowded  and  thoroughly  unsnited  to  its  present  purpose ;  and 
is  the  oonditions  of  uie  congressional  grant  strictly  prohibit  any  of  its  proceeds  to  be 
cised  for  bnilding  or  even  for  repairs,  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will,  in  its  next 
session,  appropriate,  at  least  for  three  years,  the  sum  given  to  the  other  State-institu- 
tions of*  learning. 

Manual  labor  for  about  two  hours  per  week  is  required  of  the  students  on  the  col- 
lege-farm. Any  labor  beyond  this  on  farm  or  buildings  is  paid  for  at  stipulated  rates, 
and  sacli  labor  has  now  become  so  popular  that  even  the  surrounding  farmers  seek  for 
it.     I^abor  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  x>«r  hour  is  thus  secured. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  which  receives  one-third  of  the  income  of  Virginia  funds  derived 
from  the  congressional  land-grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  founded  upon  the  same  theory  as  is  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  colored  population. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  institution  at  present  is  to  qualify  the  colored  people 
as  teachers  of  their  own  race,  agricultural  and  industrial  departments  have  been  intro- 
duced, affording  facilities  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  printing,  and  various  mechan- 
ic employments,  as  well  as  in  everything  relating  to  the  domestic  management  of  a 
boasenold.  It  is  expected,  by  builiang  up  here  a  system  that  shall  embrace  a  number 
of  light  manufactures  and  the  most  profitable  kind  of  agriculture,  to  supply  teachers 
experienced  in  good  agricultural  and  mechanic  methods  and  trained  to  regard  labor 
as  honorable.  Tne  school  is  at  present  much  straitened  for  room,  some  thirty  of  its 
students  having  spent  last  winter  (1K73)  in  tent«.  A  large  bnilding  is  going  up,  which 
will  cost  about  $75,000.  There  is  still  a  large  sum  needed  for  its  completion,  although 
some  $10,000  were  raised  by  concerts  given  by  the  Hampton  Singers,  who  hope  to 
earn  $20,000  during  the  following  year  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
as  the  management  of  the  institution  has  been  so  eminently  hapny  as  to  secure  alike 
the  hearty  approbation  of  former  slave-holders  and  their  liberated  slaves,  of  the  State- 
superintendent  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  northern  friends  of  free  education  at  the  South, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  success. 

BUSINBSS-COLLEOKS. 

One  only  of  these  schools  appears  in  Virginia  at  Bichmond,  and  reports  one  teacher, 
with  62  pupils. 

StoHsHcal  aummary  •/  schools  for  prof essional  instruction. 


Names  of  icbooli  for  profet- 
■ional  instrticUon. 


SCHOOLS  or  THZOLOOT. 


Rk;bmond  Initltote 

81.  John's  Theological  Sem- 
inary  

Tbeolofieal  Seminary  of  the 
Protes't  BpUieopal  Cbnrch . . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of 
North  America 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


iCHOOLS  or  LAW. 

of    Rich- 


Law-department 

nHMMl  College 

Law-department  of  the  Unl- 

•Hy  of  Virginia 

LawHiepartment  of  Washing- 

ten  and  Lee  University  t. . . . 

SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia. . . 

Medical  department   of  the 

Uolv?r*ity  of  Vlrglnltt 
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Property  not  separate  from  that  of  the  college,    t  No  separate  organization. 
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StatUiical  mmmary  of  schools  for  professional  instrucHon^Contmned, 
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SCHOOLS  or  SCUlfCE. 

Hantkpton  Normal  and  Agri* 
eoltnral  Instltnte 

94 
6 

.... 

90 

180 
157 

$120, 000  $100, 000 

$40,000 

935.000 

0 

$40,000 

$3,50o!$65.500 

1,1» 

Virginia  Agrienltnral  and  Me- 
etaanical  Coll«ffe 

New  Market  Poljrteehnlo  In- 
ftitnte 

9.000 

*1,800 

Univeraity'of  Vlivinl  a >. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

317 

46 
900 

ScienUfic  department  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.. 

Virginia  MiUtary  InsUtate .... 

19 

300,000 

tl5,000 

50,000 

9,500 

29.000 

XOttI 

*  Apparatus.  t  Annual  appropriation  by  the  State. 

VIROINIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  DBAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THB  BUND. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  the  whole  number  of  popils  in  this  instita- 
tion  was  125,  the  deaf  mates  being  89,  the  blind  :^.  Of  this  namber,  1  deaf  mate 
died,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  14  (11  deaf  mates  Mid  .3  blind)  were  disoharsed, 
redacing  the  pnpils  to  110.  Seventeen  new  pnpils  were  admitted  in  the  faU  of 
1872,  and,  allowingfor  all  ohanffes,  it  was  snpposed  that  127  would  be  about  the 
fbll  number  for  1872-73.  General  good  health,  beyond  the  one  case  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver resulting  in  death,  is  not«d,  with  good  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study 
pursued  and  a  manifest  improvement  in  mom  tone.  It  is  urged  that,  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  instructing  deaf-mute-classes  sufficiently  in  four  years,  the  course  should 
be  reorganized  and  made  to  cover  seven  years.  The  German  method  of  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  too,  it  is  desired,  shoald  find  more  notice  than  it  has  had  in  the  past, 
the  namber  of  semi^mutes  that  may  avail  themselves  of  it  having  increased ;  but  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that,  if  adopted,  it  must  be  made  exclusive  of  the  sign-method 
for  the  ones  engaged  in  it.  The  success  of  the  industrial  department,  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  several  useful  trades  and  occupations  and  securing  remunerative  results 
from  the  engagement  in  them,  is  spoken  of  in  most  encoarag^g  terms,  and  a  detached 
building,  for  hospital-purposes,  is  presented  as  among  the  things  for  which  a  need  may 
at  any  time  arrive. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Alex- 
andria, July,  1873,  in  which  the  teachers  and  other,  educational  men  of  the  State 
were  well  represented,  the  city-corps  of  instructors  being  also  out  in  full  force.  Tb^ 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  Ed.  S.  Joynee,  of  Washin^n  and  Lee  University, 
and  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Kev.  H.  R.  McKim,  who  spoke  earnestly 
upon  the  importance  of  education,  placing  it  next  to  religion. 

The  president  of  the  association,  in  his  opening  address,  said  that  *' never  before,  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  people,  have  the  schools  of  the  State  been  more  active 
or  more  successfhl,  and  never,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  other  States  been  present  in  our  universities  and  colleges ; 
while  tne  newspapers  of  Virginia,  by  the  prominence  which  they  have  given  to  the 
commencements  or  our  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  have  given  both  ample  and 
generous  evidence  of  the  nneqnaled  interest  with  which  education  is  regarded  by  the 
press,  the  public  men,  and  the  people  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  Vir- 
ginia, once  the  mother  of  States  and  of  statesmen  for  the  whole  country,  is  now  to  be 
the  mother  of  schools  and  scholars  for  the  South,  and  many  of  our  sister-States  unite 
in  looking  to  her  for  the  highest  education  of  their  sons.'' 

The  president  referred  feelingly  to  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  association  dar- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  deaths  of  Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury  and  of  Dr.  William 
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'B,  McGaffey,  both  of  whom  were  not  only  memhers  of  the  association,  but  earnest  and 
SkcUve  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  three-years  course  in  history  for  schools  re- 
XM>rted,  through  Mr.  Blackford,  chairman,  recommending  a  course  in  sacred,  ancient,  and 
niodem  history.  Questions  being  raised  as  to  the  order  in  which  history  should  be 
studied  and  as  to  the  value  of  historical  novels  and  plays,  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  said  that,  as  respects  order,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ele- 
znentary  stage  of  study,  the  stage  of  information,  and  the  more  advanced  one,  the  stage  of 
ooltnre.  In  the  former,  we  should  begin  with  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  pass 
'to  other  facts  of  modem  history  as  matter  of  useful  information.  In  the  latter,  there 
shonld  be  a  beginning  with  ancient  and  a  coming  down  to  modem  history,  in  philo- 
sophic and  consecutive  arrangement.  Abridgments  and  compilations  for  the  ele- 
inentare  stage,  full  histories  for  the  more  advanced  oucl  were  recommended.  As  to  the 
use  of  notion,  it  was  useless  to  say  that  children  should  not  read  it.  They  crave  its 
flowing  pictures,  and  will  have  them.  We  must  onl^r  try  to  regulate  this  imaginative 
xnstinct,  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and  make  it  aid  in  brightening  and  fi^hening 
All  history. 

The  report  of  Prof.  John  Hart,  chairman  of  the  committ.ee  to  report  on  the  propriety 
of  mathematics  as  a  study  for  girls,  was  read  by  Profl  Blair. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  referred,  inviting  ladies  engaged 
in  teaching  to  become  members  of  the  association.  The  proposition  was  discusMd. 
sometimes  earnestly,  sometimes  facetiously,  committed  and  recommitted,  amended  and 
sabstitated,  some  votes  seeming  to  indicate  a  larse  majority  in  its  favor,  others  an 
equally  strong  opposition.  Finally,  without  directly  deciding  the  question,  it  was  re- 
aoived  to  invite  the  female  teachers  in  Virginia  schools  to  attend  as  visitors  and  to  ask 
the  railroads  and  steamboats  to  extend  to  them  the  privileges  usually  granted  to 
members. 

A  telegram  was  read  f^om  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  superintendent  of  education  of  Con- 
neoticat,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  as  follows : 

"Detained  by  sickness.  Connecticut  sends  cordial  greeting.  Success  to  your 
meeting." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  for  the  kind  expressions. 

The  next  day  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  was  taken 
Tip  and  an  election  gone  into,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  as  president ;  of  H.  H.  Harris  as  corresponding  secretary, 
and  of  John  T.  McGuire,  jr.,  as  treasurer. 

Colonel  E.  E.  Withers,  from  the  committee  on  the  Educational  Journal,  roported 
that,  though  much  moro  ably  edited  than  formerly,  the  Journal  was  not  yet  quitei  self- 
sustaining. 

The  roport  of  the  committee  on  the  study  of  languages  was  received  and  laid  on  the 
table.  That  of  Prof.  English,  from  the  committee  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
yomig  pupils  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  gramme,  draw  forth  romarks  fh>m 
Messrs.  Little,  Webster,  Petty,  Blackford,  Taylor,  and  Smith.  Mr.  Binford,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  made  an  interesting  and  most  satisfiiotory  statement  on  the 
instruction  of  beginners  in  English  by  the  object-method,  as  pursued  in  the  Richmond 
schools.  He  was  heard  with  great  interest,  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand  and 
the  ability  with  which  it  was  discussed  by  him  combining  to  securo  a  fixed  attention. 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  being  invited  to  address  the 
meeting,  spoke  of  the  pleasnro  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  main  discussion  of 
the  morning,  and  in  particular  to  the  romarks  of  Mr.  Binford.  He  had  never  heard  a 
better  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  congratolated  the  speaker  on  his  success  in  pre- 
senting it  and  the  association  on*  having  such  a  presentation. 

On  the  third  day  the  roport  on  the  study  of  languages  was  discussed  at  length. 
Another,  on  "  the  sequence  of  linguistic  studies"  followed,  when  Prof.  Joynes  stood  up 
stoutly  for  classic  cultnro  as  indispensable  to  thorough  education,  but  thought  that 
some  elementary  study  of  modem  languages  should  precede.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ambler  pre- 
ferred to  begin  with  Latin.  I^f.  C.  L.  Cocke  was  afraid  of  making  the  early  stM^  of 
le  inning  too  difficult,  but  had  no  objection  to  beginning  any  study  early,  if  only  it  was 
made  attractive ;  otherwise  thero  was  danger. 

After  some  omer  business  the  association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Norfolk  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  July,  1874. 

OBITUARIES. 

The  following  prominent  educators  in  the  Old  Dominion  have  deceased  since  our  last 
roport: 

COBOCODORB  MATTHEW  FO^O'AINE  MAtJRT,  LL.  D. 

This  distinguished  scientist  died  at  his  home,  at  the  Virginia  Military  Listitute,  on 
Saturday,  February  1, 1873,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Bom  m  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1806,  but  removing, 
not  long  after,  to  Tennessee,  he  had  the  advantages  of  an  "old •field''  school,  and  for 
several  years  attended  Harpeth  Academy,  then  under  charge  of  Bev.,  uterward 
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Bishop,  James  Otey.  He  had  improved  his  time  and  had  made  verj  respectable  at- 
tainments, when,  in  1825,  he  obtained  a  midshipnian's  warrant  and  entered  the  Uoited 
States  Navy.  There  was  then  no  Naval  Academy,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  the  active 
dnties  of  his  chosen  profession,  making  his  first  cmise  to  the  coast  of  England. 

His  opportunities  for  stndy  were  by  no  means  favorable,  and  yet  it  required  no  pro- 
phetic ken  to  predict  that  the  young  **  middy  **  who  chalked  diagrams  on  cannon-balU 
m  the  quarter-deck-shot-racks,  to  enable  liim  to  master  problems  while  pacing  hi» 
watch,  and  left  the  sports  of  rolicksome  comrades  to  study  Spanish,  in  order  that  be 
might  have  the  use  oi  his  only  accessible  text-book  on  navisation,  would  one  day  jfrin 
his  way  to  high  places.  In  1831  he  became  master  to  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  and 
on  a  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  afterward  celebrated  W'iod 
and  Current  Charts.  He  wrote,  about  this  time,  several  scientific  articles  that  elicited 
ffreat  attention  and  high  commendation  and  in  1834  published  his  work  on  navigatioo. 
It  was  considered  a  bold  step  in  one  so  young  and  who  had  only  attained  to  Um  raok 
of  passed  midshipman,  and  some  of  his  superiors  were  inclined  to  ridicule  it ;  but  it 
received  the  highest  commendations  in  England,  and,  in  time,  by  its  solid  merit,  worked 
itself  into  the  place  of  standard  tiext-books  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  1837  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and,  not  long  after,  by  the  breaking  of  his 
right  leg,  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  life  and  laid  aside  from  active  service  en  skuf*- 
board. 

He  soon  after  published,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  Harry  Bluff,  a  series  of  articles 
exposing  the  abuses  in  the  Navy  and  suggesting  a  number  of  important  reforms,  which 
were  anerward  adopted,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  bureau-system,  the  Naval 
Academy,  &c  He  was  active  in  founding  the  navy  yard  at  Memphis  and  the  <»'ig- 
inator  of  many  most  important  schemes  for  the  good  of  the  service.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  depot  for  charts  and  instruments  at  Washington,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  gradually  grew  into  the  famous  National  Observatory. 

The  conference  at  Brussels  in  1853,  the  establishment  of  the  meteorologio  depart- 
ment of  the  British  board  of  trade,  his  world-famous  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
and  Sailing  Directions,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea 
(which  the  renowned  Humboldt  declared  made  him  the  founder  of  a  new  and  import- 
ant science)  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  genius  and  patient  investigation. 

His  name  now  became  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Eu- 
rope recognized  the  value  of  his  services  by  bestowing  various  orders  of  knighthood 
and  other  honors. 

As  early  as  1848  Maury  began  his  efforts  to  test  his  theory  of  the  character  of  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  In  this  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke, 
(now  professor  in  the  Virji^nia  Military  Institute,)  who  invented  the  celebrated  appa- 
ratus for  deep-sea-soundings,  which,  under  the  skillful  manipulation  of  Lieutenant 
Berryman,  fully  verified  Maury's  theory  of  the  ^'  telegraphic  plateau''  and  led  to  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  to  other  most  important  facts  concerning 
the  physics  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Maury  had  now  reached  a  high  pinnacle  of  honor  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  most  famous  scientific  associations  in  different  countries.  The  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  invested  him  with  its  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  several  of  the  German 
universities  conferred  similar  honors  on  him.  His  unbounded  influence  enabled  him 
to  manage  the  affaiirs  of  the  Observatory  so  as  to  raise  it  to  the  fitst  rank,  and  he  was 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  his  great  work  on  astronomy  when  the  war  between 
the  States  burst  upon  the  country. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Maury  resigned  his  position  under  the 
Government,  tendered  his  services  to  his  native  Virginia,  went  with  her  into  the 
confederacy,  and  served  that  confederacy  through  the  war.  That  ended,  he  refused 
some  tempting  offers  from  foreign  potentates,  as  well  as  one  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
became  professor  of  physics  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  on  the  Physical  Survey  of  the  State^  uniting  with  this  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  popular  geographies. 

Amiable,  sociable,  with  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, he  was  the  favorite  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  while  as  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  devoted  father,  a  genial  companion  of  his  children,  he  was  the  idol  of  a  lov- 
ing household  in  his  home.  A  consistent  Christian,  devoted  to  his  church,  but  charita- 
ble to  all,  he  walked  the  path  of  duty,  and  was  ready  when  his  summons  came.  Ill 
for  several  months,  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  arranged 
all  bis  temporal  affairs,  summoned  to  his  side  the  absent  memoers  of  his  family,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  issue. 

When  his  last  moments  came,  he  asked  his  son,  "  Do  I  seem  to  drag  my  anchors  T 
and  seemed  gratified  at  the  answer.  **  They  are  sure  and  steadfast."  When  he  wa** 
supposed  to  be  unconscious  he  was  asked  to  give  some  sign  if  all  was  well,  and  he  re- 
plied with  firm  emphasis,  "  All  is  well.  All  is  well. "  Thus,  with  religions  trust  in  (3od 
and  happy  hope  of  a  future  immortality,  passed  from  the  labors  of  earth  to  the  rest  of 
heaven,  one  that,  perhaps,  stood  next  only  to  Agassiz  among  the  scientists  of  the  Unit^ 
States. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  H.  M'OUFFET. 

Dr.  William  H.  MoGoffey,  the  distiDgnished  scholar,  teacher,  and  aathor,  died  at  his 
Itiome  in  Charlottesville,  VirgiDia,  May  4, 1873,  aged  73  years.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
<:>n  a  backwoods-farm  in  preparation  for  college,  walking  several  miles  to  recite  to  a  min- 
isterial friend  and  supporting  himself  by  teaching.  He  graduated  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  and  was  immediatelv  appointed  a  professor  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  Miami  Universitjr,  Ohio,  and  in  1832  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  College  from  1806  to  1839  and 
of  the  Ohio  University  from  1839  to  1845.  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  phil- 
osophy and  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  filled  untu  his 
^eath.  Dr.  McGuffey  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  Eclectic  Series  of 
headers,  whose  extensive  use  and  lone  popularity  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
school-bDoks.  For  years  the  annual  sales  of  McQuffey's  Readers  have  averaeed  more 
-than  a  million  dollars.  He  had  a  work  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy  under  revis- 
ion when  he  was  stricken  down  with  the  disease  which  proved  fatal.  His  death  is 
^widely  lamented. 
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County  or  dty. 


Pott-offlce. 


▲eeocnack 

Albemftrle 

Alexandria  County  and  City. . . . 

.\Jleffhany  and  CiiUg 

Anwlia 

Amherat 

Appomattox 

Angnsta 

Bath  and  Highland 

Bedford 1 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan  

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

City  of  Staunton 

Clarke 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

Elisabeth  City  and  Warwick  . . . 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluranna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

OUes 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 

GreeuTille  and  Sussex 

HaMfax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

I«le  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Queen  and  Middlesex  . 

King  George 

Ung  William 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland 

Lee , 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 


James  0.  Weaver 

D.P.Powers 

Richard  L.  Came 

Paris  V.  Jones 

Dr.  M.  F.  T.  Evans 

C.  B.  Christian 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Hamilton. . 

J.  Kenney  Campbell 

Sidney  L.  Dunton 

Rev.  William  Hicks 

Rev.G.  Gray 

B.B.WUkes 

Jacob  Baldwin 

William  Merry  Perkins .. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Lemmon 

Thomas  R.  Dew 

D.B.  Brown 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Christian  . 

William  W.  Read 

B.  A  Hancock 

JohnH.Ladd 

Capt.  William  N.  Nelson. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Utterback. 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton . . 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

George  M.  Peek 

Dr.  Henry  Gresham 

D.  McC.  Chiehister 

WlUUmACave 

Dr.  a  M.  Stigleman 

Dr.  P.  J.  Winn 

W.A.Griffith 

W.H.6old 

James  B.  Peck 

Rev.  William  E.  Wlatt. . 

Dr.  O.  W.  Kean 

Fielding  R.  Comett 

Rev.WiUiam  A.  HiU.... 

Capt  W.  H.  Briggs 

Henry  E.  Coleman 

J.  B.  Brown 

Daniel  E.  Gardner 

G.T.  Griggs 

CoL  E.  M.  Morrison 

GoL  James  H.  Allen 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans 

WUlUmE.  Baker 

Dr.  John  Lewis 

General  Meriwether  Lewis 

WHliamAOrr 

John  W.  Wildman 

Rev.  L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.WilU«ns... 
A.  F.  Riggers 


Onaneock. 
Soottsville. 
Alexandria. 

Pahieville. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  HlU,  Highland  County. 

Liberty. 

Bland  Court*House. 

Fincastie. 

Charlie  Hope. 

Grundy. 

Buckingham  Court-House. 

Castle  Craig. 

Rappahannock  Academy. 

HUUvUIe. 

Providence  Forge,  New  Kent  County. 

Charlotte  Conrt*House. 

Black  Heath. 

MUlwood. 

JefTersonton. 

Carters  ville. 

Dinwiddle  Court-House. 

Hampton,  Elizabeth  City  County. 

Tappahannock. 

Fairfax  Cour^House. 

Salem,  Fauquier  County. 

Floyd  Court-House. 

Fork  Union. 

Gogginsville. 

Winchester. 

Pearisburg. 

Gloucester  Ooart-Honse. 

North  Side. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapidan  Station.  Culpeper  County. 

Hicksford,  Greenville  County. 

South  Boston  Depot 

Negro  Foot 

Martinsville. 
Smithfleld. 
Burnt  Ordinary. 

Church  View,  Middleiex  County. 
Shiloh. 

King  William  Court-HouM. 
.  Heathsville,  Northumberland  Coimtj. 

Leeeburg. 
MeroervUle. 

Lunenburg  Conrt-Honae. 
Lynchburg. 
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lAat  of  ichool-officiaU  in  Fir^ftia—Continued. 


City  or  ooanty. 


Post-office. 


Matthews 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Kansemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk  County 

Norfolk  City 

Nortbiunpton 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg ^ 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  Oeorge  and  Surry 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski , 

Rappahannock 

'Richmond  and  Westmoreland. . 

Richmond  City 

Roanoke -j..... 

-Rockbridge , 

Rockingham 

RusseU 

Bcott , 

Shenandoah , 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottsylvanla 

Stafford. ■••••••■•.•«• •■.•••.• 

Tazewell 

Warren , 

Washington 

Wise 

Wythe 


Thomas  B.  Lane 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Baptist.. 

George  O.  Junkin 

R.L.  Brewer 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 

John  T.  West i., 

W.W.Lamb 

Dr.  John  S.  Parker 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Sydnor 

Jaq.  P.  Taliaferro 

B.  J.  Armstrong 

N.  II.  Scales,  (acting) 

Sidney  H.  Owens 

Rev.  Oeorge  W.  Dame. . 

James  F.  Crocker 

Dr.  P.  S.  Dance 

Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.  D  . 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Edgar  B.  Macon.,. 

Major  W.  W.  Thornton  . 

W.  W.  Wyson 

Heniy  Turner , 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Brown. .. 

James  H.  Blnford 

MiU.  W.  W.  Ballard 

Prot  J.  L.  Campbell 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Loose  .... 

E,D.  Miller 

Oeorge  H.  Kendriok  .... 

JohnH.OrablU 

D.C  MiUer 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant. . . . 

JohnHowison 

Gapt  R.  L.  Cooper 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons .... 

M.P.  MarshaU 

Rev.  A.  L.  Hogshead. . . 

William  Wolfe , 

Rev.  James  D.  Thomas 


Bojdton. 

ChriMtiansburg. 

Cburchlnnd,  Norfolk  County. 

Variety  MUls. 

Lake  Drummond. 

Norfolk. 

Eastvllle. 

BlackH  and  Whites. 

Orange  Court-House. 

Patrick  Court-House. 

Petentburg. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan  Court-Honse. 

Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Prince  Oeorge  Court-House. 

London  Bridge. 

Brentsvllle. 

Woodville. 

Oldham's  Cross-Roads,  Westmoreland  County. 

Richmond. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Harrisonburg. 

New  Oarden. 

Point  Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Marion. 

Franklin  Depot. 

Fredericksburg. 

StaiTord  Store. 

Tasewell  Court-House. 

Front  Royal. 

Osceola. 

Big  Stone  Gap. 

WythevUle. 
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DTEST  VIRGINIA. 

TB^ram  report  of  Hon.  W.  K  Peodleton,  State-saperintendent  of  public  instractioo,  for  the  year  ended 

Angoat  31, 1872.*] 

STATB-8CHOOL-FUND. 

Amount  of  State-fand  iDvested $256,300  00 

£ktlance  in  treasury  uninvested  August  31, 1872 28,417  12 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund 284,717  12 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

BeceipU, 

Iteceived  from  State-scbool-fund 134,666  58 

Received  fh>m  township-levies , 366,120  57 

JEteceived  from  other  sources 50,605  46 

Total  receipts  for  year  ended  August  31, 1872 551,392  61 

Decrease  from  last  year 80,676  88 

Expenditures. 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries 376,982  91 

Amount  paid  secretaries  of  boards  of  education 6,758  21 

Amount  paid  for  apparatus 1,901  29 

Amount  paid  for  contingent  expenses 26,302  77 

Amount  paid  for  sites,  buildings,  rent,  furniture,  &c...^ 124, 791  42 

Total  expenditures  for  year  ended  August  31, 1872 536, 736  60 

Decrease  from  last  year 40,982  12 

ATTENDANCE. 

Namber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6.and21 170,035 

Kamber  enrolled  in  school— males,  46,745 ;  females,  39,020 85, 765 

Average  attendance— males,  30,661 ;  females,  25,656 '  56,317 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years 11.55 

Amount  expended  per  pupil  on  enrollment $6  24 

Amount  expended  per  child  on  enumeration $2  21 

TEACHERS. 

Namber  of  teaobers  employed — ^males,  2,095 :  females,  550 2, 645 

Namber  of  months  taught— by  males,  7,974.92 ;  by  females,  2,827.62 10, 802. 54 

Average  number  of  months  taught 4.09 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers $35  04 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers |28  98 

Namber  of  teachers'  certificates  granted :  first  grade,  649 ;  second  grade, 

640;  third  grade,  560;  fourth  grade,  .S30;  fifth  grade,  127 2,506 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  school-districts 2,567 

Namber  of  schools:  high, 3 ;  graded,  64 ;  common, 2, 412 2,479 

Number  of  city-  and  county* superintendents 55 

Nnmber  of  visits  by  superintendents 7, 663 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Nnmber  of  scbool-honses  in  tbe  State:  frame,  1,290;  log, 843;  brick, 74; 

stone,9 2,216 

Number  built  during  the  year 116 

Commenced,  but  not  completed 125 

Total  value  of  scbool-honses $1,070,803  30 

Total  value  of  school-property  in  the  State $1,236,194  43 

SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  permanent  school-fund  has  not  been  invested  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  This  rer|uires  that  the  fund  shall  be  invested  in  *<  United  States  securi- 
ties, or  securities  of  this  State,  if  they  can  be  had.'-    The  auditor's  report  shows  that, 

*  For  retoms  of  1873,  see  statiaticol  tables  I  and  II,  at  end  of  volome. 
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besides  the  balance  of  $28,417.12  in  tbe  treasury,  there  are  $120,000  in  stocks  of  national 
banks,  which  should  be  converted  into  the  securities  prescribed  in  the  constitutioii. 
It  is  also  provided  in  the  constitution  that  this  fund  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  The  school-fund  has  heretofore  beeo 
drawn  upon  to  a  large  extent  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  treasury.  Last  year 
the  treasury's  indebtedness  to  this  fund  was  $56,490.64  and  the  previous  year  it  ^vras 
still  greater.  This  indebtedness  has  been  discharged,  and  it  is  recommended  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  general  school-fund  is  10. cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  or 
a  total  for  the  last  year  of  $132,356.70.  The  capitation-tax  of  $1  per  head  for  the  last 
year  was  $87,044  from  whites  and  $3,357  from  colored,  a  total  of  $90,395.  The  amoant 
raised  for  schools  by  district-levies  for  last  year  was  $366,120.57.  This  was  raised  by 
an  average  tax  ef  about  28i  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  Owing  to  the  increased  ap- 
portionment, this  tax  can  this  year  be  reiduced  to  23^  cents  without  diminishing  the 
sum  total.  In  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  school- 
houses,  there  will  also  probably  be  an  average  reduction  of  general  taxation  for  tbe 
current  year  of  five  or  six  cents  on  the  $100  of  valuation. 

Few  Statespresent  more  or  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  levying  a  tax  for  tree 
schools  than  West  Virginia.  The  population  is  So  unevenly  distributed  and  the  weiUtli 
of  l^e  people  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  provided  for,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  for  taxation  that  will  not  operate  unequally  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  harmony  of  action  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  tbe 
work.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  a  levy  by  districts :  for  tbe 
building-fund,  an  annual  levy  not  to  exceed  40  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  support  of  primary  free  schools,  such  a  tax  as  will,  with  the  qaoney 
received  from  the  State-apportionment,  be  sufficient  to  keep  such  schools  in  operation 
for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  provided  this  tas;  in  any  year  shall  not  exeeed  50 
cents  on  every  $100  valuation.  No  district  shall  hereafter  receive  any  share  of  tbe 
State-fund  for  any  year  in  which  this  levy  has  not  been  made.  All  school-money  for 
the  several  districts  of  a  county  shall  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  sheriff  or  col- 
lector of  the  county.  He  shall  keep  an  account  with  the  several  boards  of  education 
of  each  district  and  shall  receive  no  pay  for  the  disbursement  of  any  school-money. 

8CHCK)I>LAW. 

The  school-law,  as  amended  by  the  legislature,  April,  1873,  provides  for  a  system  of 
couUty-superintendence,  for  a  board  of  education  in  each  district,  and  that  each  sub- 
district  shall  be  under  the  control  of  one  trustee.  White  and  colored  persons  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  the  same  school;  but,  whenever  the  number  of  colored  persons  of 
school-age  in  a  disti-ict  exceeds  25,  schools  shall  be  established  for  them.  When  no 
school  is  established,  the  fund  applicable  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in  the  district, 
whether  from  the  State-  or  local  taxation,  shall  be  divided  in  the 'proportion  which  the 
number  of  colored  children  bears  to  the  white,  and  the  share  of  the  former  set  apart 
for  their  education  and  applied  for  that  purpose  in  such  way  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  district  may  deem  best.  Provision  is  made  for  furnishing  more  correct  and 
complete  reports  by  county-saperintendents  and  district-trustees  than  have  been 
hitherto  received.  High  schools  may  be  established  in  a  district  by  agreement  of 
three-fifths  of  tbe  voters  who  voted  on  the  question,  and  for  their  support  a  tax  may 
be  levied,  not  to  exceed  30  cent«  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property.  Graded  schools 
may  be  established  by  the  board  of  education  as  they  shall  deem  necessary ;  but  in 
every  such  case  involving  additional  taxation,  tbe  matter  shall  be  first  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  no  levy  for  a  |p:aded  school  shall  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  15 
cents  on  every  $100  valuation.  Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by 
a  board  of  examiners  in  each  county,  to  be  com^sed  of  the  county-superintendent  and 
two  experienced  teachers.  No  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  taken  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners.  No  certificate  issued  by  a 
county-board  shall  be  of  force  except  in  the  county  in  which  it  was  issued,  nor  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year,  and  the  examiners  may,  for  just  cause,  revoke  a  certifi- 
cate. Certificates  of  five  grades  are  granted.  A  number-five  certificate  shall  never  be 
granted  to  a  teacher  more  than  once.  If,  upon  a  second  examination*  the  applicant  is 
not  found  entitled  to  a  higher  j^ade,  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  in  any  countj*  of 
the  State.  A  number-four  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
applicant.  Institute-certificates  may  be  granted  by  the  professors  who  have  eon* 
ducted  the  institute  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  institute.  Tney  shall  be  valid  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  as  may  be  aesi|p3ated,  in  any  part  of  tbe  senatorial  district  m 
which  they  are  granted.  Diplomas  from  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  throughout  the  State.  These  may,  for 
suitable  cause,  be  annulled  by  the  State-superintendent.  Professional  certificates,  ad- 
mitting the  holder  to  the  profession  of  teacher  throughout  the  State  during  his  lif(% 
may  be  granted  by  the  State-board  of  examiners ;  but  the  State-superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  revoke  such  certificate  for  causes  specified  and  clearly  proved. 
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CONDITIOK  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  fhmished  by  county-saperinteDdeDts  were  so  incomplete  and  defective 
tbat  accuracy,  in  most  of  the  particulars  embraced  in  tbe  statistical  tables,  was  abso- 
lat^]^  nnattainable,  and  tbe  figures  given  are  in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as  only  ap- 
proxi  mat  ions.  The  policy  has  been  adopted  of  making  no  estimate  of  tbe  scbool-sta- 
tistics  of  connties  or  districts  not  reported  by  their  oiticers,  thus  giving  an  underesti- 
mate of  tbe  condition  of  education  in  tbe  State,  with  the  hope  of  inducing,  in  the  fn- 
tare,  more  full  and  complete  reports  from  tbe  delinquent  officers.  But,  notwithstand- 
iDg  the  many  defects  and  deficiencies  of  these  reports,  the  results  exhibited  are,  as  a 
whole,  encouraging.  The  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  schools  and  school-houses, 
and  the  number  of  months  taught  during  tbe  school-year  are  regularly  increasing. 
The  debts  of  tbe  townships  for  school-bouses  and  land  are  being  discharged.  The  per- 
maoent  school-fund  is  annually  augmenting  and  tbe  amount  received  from  township- 
levietf  locreasing  from  year  t<o  year.  Public  sentiment  is  becoming  more  enlightened  on 
the  sabject  of  free-scbool-education ;  opposition  is  less  violent  and  open,  and  tbe  free- 
school-system,  by  its  practical  results,  is  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Of  grraded  schools  there  are  but  sixty-four  in  tbe  State,  and  only  three  high  schools ; 
and  these  receive  no  assistance  from  the  State  farther  than  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  located  to  levy  an  extra  tax  for  their  support  by  the  con- 
sent of  tbe  p|eopl«9.  Were  it  not  for  a  number  of  private  academies  in  tbe  State,  tbe 
slight  provision  for  higher  elementary  instruction  would  be  very  discouraging.  Even 
at  the  Dest  it  is  feared  tbat  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  tbe  vouth  of  the  State  have 
facilities  for  anything  that  can  be  called  a  liberal  English  education.  Most  parents 
desire  their  children  to  acquire  a  better  education  than  can  be  afforded  in  a  primary 
school,  and  it  should  be  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  to  foster  and  encourage 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  far  as  is  practicable. ' 

INSUFFICIENT  PAY  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  free-scbool-system,  a  cause  which 
most  be  removed  before  the  schools  can  win  the  favor  or  cordial  support  of  those  whose 
approbation  is  essential  to  their  success,  lies  in  tbe  incompetency  of  the  teachers.  The 
reasons  for  this  incompetency  are  (1)  the  inadequate  compensation  offered  to  teachers 
and  (2)  the  want  of  proper  provision  for  their  instruction.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
teachers  were  better  qualified  the  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  better  salaries.  Im- 
provement in  tbe  instruction  Imparted  is  one  of  the  steps  towurds  increased  compensa- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  tbat  the  salaries  can  for  some  time  to  come  be  such  as  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  those  whose  education  is  above  the  grade  of  the  primary  school. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  considered  to  be  in  some  easier  and  more  generally  ac- 
cessible provision  for  the  special  instruction  of  tbe  teachers  already  employed. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES  PROPOSED. 

Tbe  normal  schools  do  not  meet  the  difficulty,  for  they  furnish  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  actually  employed  in  the  primary  schools.  Tbe  greater  numberof  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  have  themselves  been  taught  only  in  primary  schools,  and  all  tbat  can 
for  tbe  present  be  done  beyond  this  is  to  give  them  some  special  training  in  the  art  of 
t-eaching.  This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  can  be  best  accomplished  by  tbe  establishment 
of  a  system  of  teachers'  normal  institutes,  so  distributed  tbat  all  the  teachers  in  the 
^tate  can  attend  them.  It  is  recommended  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitute be  carefullv  graded  and  certified  and  that  these  grades  be  made  tbe  basis  of  a 
schedule  of  gradeil  salaries  and  other  professional  advantages.  The  cost  of  those  insti- 
tutes would  be  comparatively  small  and  should  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school-fund, 
so  that  no  extra  taxation  for  the  purpose  would  be  necessary. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

The  Ruperiutendent  advises  that  to  the  course  of  instruction  now  prescribed  by- 
law for  the  primary  schools,  embracing  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  English 
grammar,  and  geography,  be  added  history  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  exercise  in  vocal 
music  The  latter,  in  view  of  its  refining  and  cultivating  influence,  should  be  made  a 
part  of  tbe  daily  order  of  every  school. 

Great  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  educators  aro  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  primary  schools  as  an  agent  for  the  moral  training  of  chil- 
^n,  and  not  Solely  for  their  intellectual  training.  Statistics  show  that,  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  youth,  what  is  omitted  in  the  primary  school  is  omitted  alto- 
gether. It  is  believed  that  tbe  same  attention  tbat  is  given  to  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  children  in  our  fk«e  schools  should  be  given  to  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 
"Therefore,  let  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read  in  our  public  schools." 

UNIFORMmr  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

.  The  selection  of  school-books  is  considered  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Par- 
^a^tyfor  fiivored  authors  or  publishing-houses  is  strongly  discouraged.    "The  best 
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books  on  all  Bubjects  which  any  market  affords"  should  be  the  nile  adopted.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  commit  this  matter  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  the  school-fnnd,  who  siiall 
appoint  a  revisory  committee  of  five  experienced  teachers  to  take  the  supierviaion  oi 
the  whole  question  of  class-books  and  report  and  advise  such  changes  in  them  as  the 
interests  of  the  schools  require.  The  lefcislature,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  uni- 
formity  of  text-books  throughout  the  State. 

WHEEUNO. 

With  a  total  population  of  25,235,  Wheeling  has  8,604  children  of  legal  school- age— 
6  to  21  years— K>f  whom  3.700  are  enrolled  in  public  schools.  The  monthly  average 
enrollment  is  2,569  and  the  monthly  average  attendance  2,199.  Of  the  23  schoob,  9 
are  primary,  7  intermediate,  and  7  grammar-schools.  These  are  taught  by  65  r^ular 
instructors,  of  whom  Q  are  gentlemen  and  57  ladies,  aided  by  4  special  teachers.  Tlie 
annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  range  from  $360  to  IjBOO;  in  intermedi- 
ate schools  the  salary  is  $385;  in  grammar-schools,  for  principals  it  is  $1,100,  and  for 
assistants  $440.  Only  one  female  principal  was  employed  in  the  intem^diate  schools 
during  the  year  past,  and  she  received  $600 ;  but  the  present  year  her  salary  is  the 
same  as  that  of  male  principals,  $1,100. 

The  total  income  for  the  school-year  ended  June  30, 1873,  was  $82,161.60 ;  expendi- 
tures, $71,230.45. 

At  present  123  pupils  study  drawing.  During  the  current  year  about  1,000  received 
instruction  in  it.  Four  hundred  study  German.  Music  is  not  a  prescribed  atndy,  bat 
nearly  all  the  children  sing. 

There  are  five  parochial  or  ohurch-schools,  of  which  three  are  Roman  Catholio,  and 
two  German  Protestant ;  one  academy  for  boys,  known  as  The  Lindsley  Institute^  and 
two  academies  for  girls,  one  entitled  The  Seguin  Female  Institute,  the  other  The 
Wheeling  Female  College.  Besides  these  there  are  three  ot  four  small  private  schools. 
About  one  mile  from  the  city  is  a  flourishing  Roman-Catholic  female-seminary,  known 
as  Mt.de  Chantal  Academy. 

The  superintendent  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  from  any  of  these  schools 
except  the  Seguin  Institute,  which  for  the  last  year  had  an  attendance  of  about  50 
pupils  and  employed  3  teachers.  The  attendance  in  the  church-school  was  large;  Uiat 
in  the  others  named  did  not,  it  is  believed,  aggregate  350  pupils. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  of  these  schools  in  successful  operation,  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Huntington,  known  as  Marshall  College,  and  two  branch  schools,  one  at  Fair- 
mount,  called  the  Fairmount  Normal  School,  and  one  at  West  Libertv,  called  the 
West  Liberty  Normal  School.  One  was  organized  at  Glenville,  in  Febroary,  1872; 
and  two  others  have  been  authorized  by  the  legislature,  but  have  not  yet  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  their  organizations. 

The  catalogue  of  Marshall  College  shows  an  atteAdanoe  for  the  last  session,  of  ladies, 
78 ;  gentlemen,  117 — total,  195.  No  statement  is  made  of  the  classes  into  which  they 
are  distributed. 

The  Fairmount  Normal  School  seems  to  be  very  thoroughly  organized  and  systemat- 
icallv  managed.  It  reports  in  the  normal  school  22  ladies,  41  gentlemen ;  in  the  aca- 
demic department  38  ladies,  19  gentlemen.  In  the  model  school,  seoior-preparatoiy, 
females,  7 ;  males,  13 ;  in  the  Junior-preparatory,  females,  20 :  males,  25~totaJ,  1851 

The  West  Liberty  Normal  School  makes  no  report,  but  is  believed  to  be  energetically 
and  successfully  managed. 

*'  The  great  value  of  these  schools  is  the  facility  they  afford  for  a  higher  grrade  of 
education  than  can  be  procured  in  the  schools  of  inferior  rank.  Regarded  only  as  the 
source  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  they  are  a  failure.  But  they  are  valuable  as 
higher  academies,  to  give  a  sufficient  education  to  many  who  do  not  desire  a  college- 
course  and  to  supply  the  intermediate  training  between  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege, which  is  the  great  want  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools.  There  is  no  in- 
termediate education  between  the  common  school  and  the  college ;  hence  manv  col- 
leges are  obliged  to  degrade  themselves  into  little  more  than  preparatory  schools. 
They  have  a  nominal  college-class,  but  most  of  their  work  is  strictly  preparatory,  and 
the  mnjority  of  their  students  are  boys  who  ought  to  be  in  the  high  school.'^ 

BETHANY  COLLEGE. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  of  December  20, 1873,  stated  that  the  legislature  of  West 
Virginia  had  ordered  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  this  college,  on  condition  that  the 
institution  educate  gratuitously  a  student  from  each  county  in  the  State. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Itoard  of  regents  of  this  institution  reports  it  as  steadily  gaining  in  patronage 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  work.  The  corps  of  professors  is  ample  and  the  financial  sup- 
port generous.    The  current  expenses  of  the  year  1871-72  amounted  to  $16,310.    "  h 
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ia  to  be  hoped/'  says  the  State-superintendent,  "  that  this  large  annual  outlay  may  be 
xnftde  more  directly  tributary  to  higher  collegiate  education  and  the  institution  be 
speedily  freed  from  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  high  or  normal  school.  Students  emu- 
looB  of  college-distinctions  are  not  apt  to  be  attracted  to  institutions  in  which  the 
preparatory  department  preponderates  over  the  college-work,  nor  are  professors  of 
emioeDce  likely  to  remain  content  with  such  situations;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  university  in  five  years  turned  out  only  seven  gradu- 
ates itod  also  of  the  frequent  *  changes  in  the  board  of  instruction/  of  which  the  presi- 
dent complains.  During  the  five  years  of  the  university's  operation  there  have  been 
53  State-cadets  in  attendance.  As  each  cadet  is  allowed  to  attend  two  years,  this 
makes  an  average  of  about  21  per  session.  Of  these  cadets  the  catalogues  show  only 
14  that  have  attended  any  of  the  regular  college-classes  and  only  4  cadets  have  ever 
graduated.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  cadets  are  the  otily  students  of  the  uui- 
^ersity  that  get  the  benefit  of  free  education,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  State  is 
accomplishing  but  little  towards  providing  a  free  collegiate  education  for  her  sons.'' 

SUUiatioal  summary  of  universitg  and  colleges. 


of  nnlyerilty  sad 
colleges. 


Bethanv  College 

West  Virginia  College 

~    iVirgintoUnivenity  . 


Nnmberof 
BiudentB. 


117 

1 
38 


Corporate  property,  Sec, 


a  w 
1^ 


$15,000 

15,000 

150.000 


$250. 000  $100, 000 
15,000  0 


I'' 


v> 


i* 


is 


$6,000 

0. 

tl6,000 


$8,000 


1,000 


^PftTtlally. 


1  Annual  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Parkersburg  Female  Academy  of  the  Visitation  reports  8  lady  teachers  and  about  80 
B  adents.  There  is  also  attached  to  the  institution  a  school  of  about  60  girls,  instructed 
grataitonsly  by  the  Sisters  in  the  common-school-branches.  In  the  academy,  music — vocal 
and  instrumental— drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  form  a  part  of  the  course.  A 
philosophio  cabinet  has  b^n  commenced  and  is  increasing,  and  a  library  has  also  been 
recently  begun. 

Wheeling  Female  College  has  13  professors  and  instructors— 4  gentlemen  and  9 
ladies — and  an  attendance  of  214  students — 139  in  collegiate  and  75  in  preparatory  de- 
partments. In  the  freshman-year  were  44 ;  sophomore,  35;  junior,  29;  and  senior,  19 
pupils.  In  a  special  course  were  10  and  in  a  post-graduate-course  2.  Music,  art,  and 
composition  are  reported  in  the  course ;  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
tangbt.  The  institution  has  a  chemio  laboratory,  philosophic  cabinet,  natural- 
history-musenm,  and  a  library  of  300  volumes. 

StaUstioal  nummary  of  schools  for  prof esHonal  instruction. 


Names  of  schools  for  professional  Instmc* 
Uon. 


SCHOOL  or  THEOLOGY. 
St.  yinceiit's  College........ 

'school  or  SCUCfTCE. 

Agrienltoral  department  of  West  Virginia 
University 


20 


'44 


Corporate  property.  &^, 


'I 

S8 


$30,000 


I- 


.TO 
•S5 


$80,000,^110,000 


I! 


$6,600 


II 

o 

ill 


$2,000 


11 


3,000 


3,000 


*  With  70  preparatory. 
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UST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  WBST  VIRGINIA. 
Hon.  B.  W.  BTRNE,  StaU-»vperinteHdent  of  pubUe  instntetion,  CStarUttawm, 

COUICTY-5UPERIKTEKDENT8. 


County. 


Poit-offioe. 


Barbour ^ 

Berkeley 

Boone , 

Braxton .' 

Brooke  

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Payette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

HampMhire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion , 

ManhaU 

Mason 

Mercer  ........... 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Moccan 

MoDoweU 

Nicholas 

Ohio , 

Pendleton , 

Pleasants , 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane , 

Summers 

Taylor , 

Tucker , 

Tyler , 

Uplhur 

Wayne 

Webster 

WetEel 

Wirt 

Wood , 

Wyoming , 

City  of  Wheollng 


John  W.  Bosworth  . 

Rev.  WiUiam  &  Penick 

John  W.  M^han 

Thornton  J.  Berry 

John  W.  Hough 

William  Algeo 

Alexander  Rice 

8.  B.  Grose 

F.J.  Ashbum , 

W.  T.  Timberlake 

John  8.  Withers 

E.F.  Yossler 

J.  M.  McWhnrter 

Townxend  Clayton 

T.  C.  Carothers 

Philip  W.  Anderson 

Cmger  W.  Smith,  Jr . . . . 

George  B.  Crow 

William  L.  Wilson 

William  L.  Hindman  ... 

John  8.  Hall 

George  J.  Kayser 

C.  8.  Stone 

Dr.  J.  G.  Barnes , 

Samuel  R.  Hauen 

Dr.  C.  T.  B.  Moore 

William  H.  Reynolds... 
John  W.  Van  Diver..., 

Henry  UCox , 

Aug.  B.  Beamer 

Charles  E.  Walling 

George  W.  Payne , 

John  E.  Kern , 

Brooks  Hedges , 

Andy  Dyer 

Richard  Towzey 

M.  D.  Dunlap 

John  H.  Feather , 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter. . , 

Alfred  Beckley .  sr , 

Jacob  J.UIU 

T.W.Ireland 

John  B.  Thompson ..... 

John  H.  Pack , 

Perry  Gawthrop 

Philetus  Lipscomb 

J.Edgar  Boyers 

H.  D.Clark 

Alderson  Workman ..., 
Charles  W.Benednm... 
William  A.  Newman  .. 

Charles  C.  Little , 

Samson  H.  Piersol , 

Theodore  F.  Bailey.... 
F.  8.  Williams 


PhOippL 

Martinsborg. 

Madison. 

Braxton  Coort-HoueL 

Wellsbnrg. 

Ooidie's  Gap. 

GrantaviUe. 

Clay  Court-HoQiei 

West  Union. 

Fayette  Ooort-Hoasa. 

Glenville. 

Grant  Coort-Hoose. 

Lewisborg. 

Springfield. 

HoUday's  Cove. 

Moorfield. 

Clarksburg. 

Jackson  Coort-Hooia. 

Charlestown. 

Kanawha  Goart-Hon?e. 

Jacksonville. 

Hamlin. 

Chapman  ville. 

Boothsville. 

Moundsville. 

Point  Pleasant 

Princeton. 

Burlington. 

Morgantown. 

Union. 

Berkeley  Sprlnga. 

PerryvlUa. 

SummersTiUe. 

West  Liberty. 

Franklin. 

St  Mary's. 

Academy. 

Valley  Point 

Ravmond  Ctty. 

Raleigh  Coort-Hottie. 

HuttonsviUa. 

Pennsboro.' 

Spencer. 

Park's  Ferry. 

Pruntytown. 

St.  Garage. 

Middlebonme. 

Buckhannon. 

Falls  of  IS  Pole. 

Webster  Court-Houfa. 

Knob  Fork. 

BurzUng  Springs. 

Parkersbnrg. 

BoileysviUe. 

Wheeling. 
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.    DTISCONSIIV. 

report  of  Hon.  Sunnel  Fallowi,  Btate-raperintendont  of  pablic  instniction,  for  the  year  ended 
Aagoot  31,  187S,*  with  extracts  from  that  for  the  year  ended  Anguat  31, 1873.] 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Tabh  of  aggregates  of  valaea  and  expenditures. 


1871. 


1872. 


l1  ▼atnation  of  school -hootef 

kl  ▼alaatioD  of  sites. 

il  valuation  of  apparatus • 

Exp«nditare$. 

oant  expended  for  building  and  repaii4ng 

oant  expended  for  apparatus  and  libraries 

onnt  expended  for  teachers'  wages 

ount  expended  for  old  Indebtedness 

cmnt  expended  for  lomitnre,  regis  S'rSi  and  records, 
onnt  exx>ended  for  all  otiier  purposes 

Total  anumnt  expended 


$3,441,130 
468.609 
81,138 


305,197 
6.549 
1,293.010 
101,750 
35,963 
195, 616 


1,938,065 


$3,611,607 
513,089 
87,468 


294,345 

9.035 

1,352.695 

104,838 

31,372 

211.849 


2,004,154 


Table  eachiUting  state  of  educatianal  funds  and  incomes. 


Receipts. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


bool-fdndt 

bool-fadd-income 

livenrity-ftind 

liTendty-ftmd-income 

prienltitral-college-fund 

irWultnral-eolIege  -fhud-income 

»nnal-achool-Aind , 

Minai-aebool-ftind*hicome , 


$109,431  76 

176,366  20 

5,057  77 

40,650  09 

11,990  35 

13.813  27 

137,238  40 

62,23J8  14 


$122,006  98 
174,276  02 
3,018  55 
40,650  09 
19,728  79 
13.813  27 
167. 161  97 
58,827  36 


FINANCIAL  STATEBfENT  FOR  1872. 

Receipts. 

toney  on  hand  August  31, 1871 $379,319  60 

*rom  taxes  levied  for  building  and  repairing 252,348  81 

Vom  taxes  levied  for  teacfaera'  wages 913,998  32 

"rom  taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  libraries 9,076  57 

"rom  taxes  levied  at  town-meetings 303,400  24 

'rom  taxes  levied  by  county-supervisors 203,062  75 

*^rom  income  of  State-sohool-fund 159,587  22 

>om  other  sources 205,576  25 

Total  amount  received 2,426,369  76 

Expenditures. 

i^or  building  and  repairing 294,345  41 

for  apparatus  and  libraries 9,0:i4  95 

Porservices  of  male  teachers 613,618  97 

For  services  of  female  teachers 739,076  14 

For  old  indebtedness 104,837  90 

Forfnmiture,  registers,  and  records 31,392  32 

Forall other  purposes 211,848  87 

Total  amount  expended 2,064,154  56 


*  Por  returns  of  1873,  see  statistical  tables  I  and  II.  at  end  of  Tolume. 

t  The  sehool'ftind  is  composed  of  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  support  of  schooU, 
°H>iie]r8  Accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  trespass-penalties  on  school-lands,  fines  collected  in  the 
Mveral  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  moneys  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  5  per 
cenu  on  sale  of  Oovemment-lands.  The  amount  of  the  productive  school -fond,  on  the  30th  day  of  Septeni- 
l»er.  1871,  was  $2,389,488.28  and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1872,  $2,482,771.28,  showing  an  increase  in  tho 
productive  fund  of  $100,283  during  the  year. 
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'  EDUdlnONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  State-snperintendeDt  of  public  ioatmction  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 
ODo  of  substaDtial  progress  in  every  department  of  the  edacational  system. 

"  From  nearly  every  part  of  the  State  cheering  evidence  comes  of  the  increasing  is- 
telligence  as  well  as  prosperity  of  the  people ;  of  a  deeper  interest  taken  by  tb^n  in 
the  common  schools ;  of  a  pressing  demand  for  more  experienced  teachers ;  of  a  bigger 
standard  erected  and  maintained  by  county -snperintendents  in  their  examinations;  of 
a  larger  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes ;  of  the  building  of  more  convenieiit 
school-houses,  provided  with  better  seats  and  more  abundant  apparatus  than  the  old 
ones,  and  of  improvement  in  school-house-grounds. 

'*The  unmistakable  evidences  of  improvement  are  the  erection  of  new  houses,  re- 
seating others,  procuring  apparatus,  maps,  &c.,  more  frequent  inquiries  for  the  best 
teachers,  a  willingness  to  pay  such  for  their  labor,  and  a  very  high  appreciation  of 
teachers'  institutes." 

8CHCK)L-DISTRICT8. 

"  The  whole  number  reported  by  the  county-superintendents  (not  including  Joint  dis- 
tricts) is  4,145.  Adding  50  for  Jackson  County,  which  reported  48  last  year,  the  whole 
number  of  ordinary  districts  is  4.195,  an  increase  of  106.  The  number  of  parts  of  dis- 
tricts returned  is  2,042,  making,  uy  the  usual  estimate  of  two  and  a  quarter  parts  to  a 
district,  908  joint  districts,  or  only  four  more  than  last  year.  The  whole  numDer  of  di»- 
tricts,  therefore,  not  including  those  cities  which  are  not  under  the  Jurisdicticm  of 
county-superintendents,  is  5,103.  Last  year  the  number,  excluding  the  cities,  was  4.9^ 
so  that  the  increase  in  districts  is  110.  It  seems  useless  to  classify  the  cities  as  districts. 
The  number  of  cities  now  reporting  independently  is  19.  The  wards  of  a  city  are  in 
some  deg^ree  analogous  to  a  school-district,  as  each  ward  usually  has  its  schooL  Tb« 
numl)er  of  wards  in  the  cities  above  referred  to  is  about  90,  which,  added  to  the  above 
110,  would  give  200." 

CHILDREN  OVER  4  AND  UNDER  20. 

'^  The  number  reported  is  423,717,  an  increase  fh)m  last  year  of  only  2,769.  During 
the  previous  year  the  apparent  increase  was  8,467."    Total  for  two  years,  11,236. 

CHILDREN  OF  8CHCK>L-AGE    IN    DISTRICTS  WHICH  MAINTAINED  SCHOOL  FOUR  OR  FTVE 

MONTHS. 

The  number  reported  under  this  head  is  422,045,  which  is  only  1,672  less  than  the 
whole  number  of  school-age,  indicating  that  few  districts  failed  to  maintain  school 
five  or  more  months. 

TOTAL  ATTENDANCE. 

After  making  some  corrections  in  the  returns  and  adding  3,102  pupils  for  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Oshkosb,  and  Stevens  Point,  the  whole  number  of  persons  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  the  past  year  is  found  to  be  270,292,  which  is  5,007  more  than  attended  the 
previous  year  and  more  than  double  the  increase  of  school-children.  The  number  at- 
tending between  4  and  20  is  266,789,  leaving  3,403  as  the  number  under  4  or  over  '^ 
in  attendance.  Tabulating  all  classes  of  pupils,  the  following  is  the  result  for  1871  and 
1872: 


187L 


len 


Number  reported  u  attending  public  schoolt 

Number  reported  as  attending  private  •choolt 

Number  reported  aa  attending  academies  and  ooUegea.. 
Number  estimated  for  benevolent  Institutions . . .  *. 

Total 


865.  S85 

8r70l.292 

17.867 

18, 0« 

a.  853 

8.831 

1.150 

l,«00 

885.955 


852,343 


**  The  number  of  pupils  elsewhere  tabulated  as  attending  private  schools,  and  not  r«^- 
istered  in  public  schools,  is  11,920 ;  but  to  this  number  should  be  added  about  6,000  for 
Milwaukee,  400  for  Madison,  and  700  for  Watertown,  making  a  total  of  18,020.  Allow- 
ing 7,500  as  the  number  of  school-children  in  attendance  upon  some  sort  of  school,  bat 
in  no  way  reported,  the  aggregate  is  292,343,  leaving  apparently  131,374  persons  g( 
school-age  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school." 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  WAGES. 

"  The  whole  number  of  teachers  required  is  5,881,  or  forty-four  more  than  last  year. 
The  number  employed  some  part  of  the  year  was  9,267,  an  increase  of  81  over  last  year. 

^'The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  not  including  the  independent  cities,  is 
$43.33  per  month,  a  ^n  of  |1.93  fh)m  last  year.  The  wages  for  female  teaobecs  oat  of 
the  cities  is  |27.04,  a  decrease  of  58  cents. 

<*  In  the  cities  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  has  decreased  from  {1>053  pgr  annam 
to  1962,  while  those  of  female  teachers  have  advanced  fh>m  $367  to  $376.  There  !»« 
growing  disposition  in  the  cities  to  retain  those  ladies  who  give  satis&ction  in  the 
schools  and  to  advance  their  wages  with  increase  of  experience.'' 
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The  whole  namber  of  teachers'  certificates  isstfed,  exclnsive  of  State-certificates  and 
of  those  issued  in  the  cities,  was  7,383,  which  is  151  more  than  the  number  for  the  pre- 
Tioas  year. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

''  Oatside  the  independent  cities,  the  namber  of  schools  with  two  departments  is  151, 
a  decrease  of  17 ;  but  the  number  with  three  or  more  departments  is  142,  or  44  more 
than  last  year.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  sraded  schools  could 
be  mach  more  extensively  introduced  in  the  rural  districts,  under  the  town-system. 
Estimating  the  cities  to  embrace  217  graded  schools,  or  one  for  each  school-house  re- 
portedy  the  whole  number  in  the  State  is  410,  an  increase  of  25.'' 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

**  The  whole  number  returned  is  4,979.  The  number  reported  last  year  was  4,933, 
showing  an  increase  of  46.  The  amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  was 
$2d4,345,  or  about  $10,853  less  than  last  year.  The  number  of  good  school-houses 
increases  every  year.  Amon^jp  the  finest  completed  during  the  last  school-year  are 
thoee  at  Monroe  and  Black  River  Falls,  each  valued,  with  the  site,  at  $25,000.  The 
school-bouses  of  the  State  will  accommodate  312,612  pupils,  which  is  111,105  less  than 
the  whole  number  of  school-age  and  entitled  to  attend  school,  but  42,320  more  than 
the  whole  attendance." 

Besides  the  houses  built,  many  school-vards  have  been  inclosed  and  outhouses  put 
in  good  condition.  But  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  According  to 
Preeident  McGregor,  there  are  still  over  3,000  school-houses  in  the  State  not  well  in- 
closed or  not  inclosed  at  all,  while  few  of  the  actual-  inclosures  contain  any  trees, 
flowerSy  or  vines.  As  to  the  practicability  of  such  attractive  adornment,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  example  of  Racine  College,  where  the  ^unds  are  kept  as  neat  an  any 
garden  by  interesting  the  young  men  themselves  in  this  good  work  and  allowing  them 
to  have  each  his  own  little  plat  of  ground  to  care  for. 

SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


187L 


187S. 


IneroMo. 


Whole  namber  of  diftricta  in  the  State,  not  including  cities , 

Namber  of  dlitrlcU  reported 

Homber  of  lAUdren  orer  4  and  under  90  ▼ears  of  age  in  the  Sftate . . 
Namber  of  ehUdren  over  4  and  ander  20  in  dintriots  maintaining 

•ehooLi  Ato  or  more  monthi 

Namber  over  4  and  under  80  who  have  attended  school 

Total  niunber  of  dliferent  pupili  who  have  attended  the  public 

■ebools  daring  the  Tear 

Average  namber  of  d^j%  a  school  was  maintained,  (eatimated) . . . . . 

Nambw  of  days*  attendance  of  pupils  over  4  and  under  30 

Total  namber  of  days'  atu^ndance  of  dilferent  pupils  daring  the 


Nombiv  of  days  schools  have  been  taught  by  qualified  teachers. . . 

Namber  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 

Namber  of  schools  with  two  departments 

Namber  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 

Namber  of  tefichers  required  to  teach  the  schools 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  daring  the  year. 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  conntry 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  country 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  city 

Avarage  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  city 

Namber  of  schools  visited  by  the  county -superintendents . .  < 

Namber  of  pobllc-school-honses  in  the  State 

Number  of  pupils  the  scbool*hoases  will  accommodate 

Number  of  sites  containing  less  than  one  acre 

Namber  of  sites  well  inclosed 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick  or  stone 

Number  of  scbool^houses  with  outhouses  in  good  condition  ........ 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and  site 


4.493 

4.938 

420,948 

418.396 
283,947 

985,885 

155 

80,546,904 

80.827.575 

848.800 

17,267 

230 

155 

5.837 

9.168 

•41  40 

927  82 

$105  30 

136  70 

4,886 

4.933 

310.292 

3.705 

1,353 

605 

8,957 

175,000 


5.103 

4,989 

483,717 

422.045 
266,789 

270,298 

153 

19,663,667 

19.999.416 

801,007 

18,020 

213 

199 

5,881 

9.267 

143  33 

$27  04 

|37  60 

4.296 

4.979 

312,612 

3.733 

1.399 

656 

.     3.497 

$75,000 


110 

51 

8,760 

3,687 
3,849 

5,007 

•2 

•883.237 

*69e,159 

•47. 193 

753 

•17 

44 

44 

99 

$1  93 

$0  58 

•$7  10 

$0  90 

590 

46 

2,320 

28 

34 

51 

540 


ABSTRACTS  OF  COUNTY-REPORTS. 

In  Barron  County  school-houses  hare  been  built  and  schools  maintained  in  many 
districts  that  could  not  have  supported  them  previously. 

In  Brown  County,  exclusive  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  there  are  Aye 
fOtided  schools.  Out  of  150  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  100  received  them. 
Four  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year  and  four  more  are  to  be. 

In  BuffUo  County  excellent  new  school-houses  have  been  built  in  five  districts  and 
moreprojected. 

In  Columbia  County  fault  is  found  with  some  dilapidated  school-houses,  the  use  of 
roods  for  play-grounds,  and  the  hiring  of  cheap  teachers.  Still  some  school-houses  have 
beeu  built  in  the  county  during  the  year  that  are  creditable  to  the  localities  in  which 
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tbey  stand.  Modern  improvements  have  been  introdnced  in  seating  and  ventilating 
and  several  old  scbool-honses  have  been  tborongbly  repaired.  Out  of  490  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates,  only  70  per  cent,  passed. 

In  Dane  County,  out  of  560  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  abont  40  per  cent, 
received  them.  Educational  prospects  are  said  to  be  brightening  here,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  experienced  teachers  and  a  willingness  to  pay  them  living  wages.  Miser- 
able old  shells,  that  have  disgraced  too  many  districts,  nave  ffiven  place  to  better  and 
more  convenient  buildings.  In  many  districts  they  nave  a^ed  to  the  attractions  of 
the  school-houses  by  inclosing  the  grounds  and  planting  out  shade-trees. 

In  Dodge  County,  out  of  333  applicants  for  teachers'  oertificateS|  109  have  been 
rejected. 

In  Eau  Claire  County  there  has  been  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  ^ualifica^ons 
of  teachers.  A  commendable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  raising  money  to 
build  school-houses,  even  in  the  country  districts. 

In  Fond  du  Lac  County,  of  225  applicants,  only  110  received  teachers'  certificates. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  school-houses  are  creditable  structures,  and  many  would  be 
an  honor  to  wealthy  and  populous  communities.  One  school-house  has  been  built. 
There  are  six  graded  schools  toat  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State.  Thia 
county  is  well  represented  in  the  State  normal  schools,  sixteen  pupils  having  been  nom- 
inated for  admission  thereto— twelve  at  Oshkosh  and  four  at  Whitewater. 

In  Grant  County  392  certificates  have  been  granted  to  applicants  for  teachers'  posi- 
tions, less  than  one-fourth  of  the  applicants  having  been  rejected.  The  normal  schools  are 
said  to  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a 
perceptible  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  in  the  interest  manifested  in 
relation  to  common-school-education. 

In  Juneau  County  the  schools  in  the  villages  of  New  Lisbon,  Mauston,  and  Necedab 
are  said  to  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  the  neighboring  villages  in  the 
State.  Of  the  county-scnools,  many  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  doing  good 
work.  Four  of  the  districts  of  this  county  snstain  graded  schools.  One  hundred  and 
one  certificates  were  granted  to  applicants  for  teachers'  positions. 

In  Kenosha  County,  the  school-interests  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flonrishinff  condition. 
Three  new  school-houses  have  been  built  and  furnished,  while  many  of  the  old  ones  have 
been  repaired.  Of  140  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  only  83  received  them. 
The  names  of  all  pupils  who  are  neithjsr  absent  nor  tardy,  and  who  are  correct  in  de- 
portment, are  recorded  on  a  roll  of  honor,  which  is  published  monthly  in  The  Educa- 
tional. 

In  La  Crosse  County  many  of  the  old  school-houses  have  been  refitted  and  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  has  been  raised. 

In  Marathon  County  two  new  school-houses  have  been  built  and  another  is  pro- 
jected.   The  schools  are  reported  to  be  steadily  progressing. 

In  Marquette  County  there  are  evidences  of  gradual  improvement.  Of  90  applicants 
who  were  examined,  only  53  received  certificates.  Several  new  school-houses  have  been 
completed  and  one  or  two  more  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  winter. 

In  Milwaukee  County,  out  of  76  applicants,  59  received  teachers'  certificates.  Great 
interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  people  in  building  substantiid  and  commodious 
school-houses,  nearly  one-third  beiuff  buut  of  brick. 

In  Monroe  County  two  frame  school-houses  have  been  erected  and  in  the  more 
wealthy  districts  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  replace  the  old  structures  with  new 
and  improved  buildings.  There  are  two  graded  scnools,  one  at  Sparta  and  one  at 
Tomah.  The  monthly  reports  of  the  teachers  have  induced  better  organization  and 
systematic  management  of  the  schools  and  have  caused  teachers  to  feel  an  accounta- 
bility that  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  Of  159  applicants,  90  received  teachers'  certjfi- 
'cates. 

In  Pepin  County  improvement  is  reported  in  the  way  of  caring  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  New  houses  have  been  built  and  new  furniture 
substituted  for  the  old. 

In  Polk  County,  of  62  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  56  received  them.  Thir- 
teen school-houses  have  been  built.  Much  of  the  school-work  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement compared  with  that  of  previous  years. 

In  Racine  County  a  good  degree  of  progress  is  reported.  Three  new  school-boufiM 
have  been  erected,  each  arrangea  and  furnished  in  modem  style,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  building  others. 

In  Richland  County  improvement  is  reported  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses, 
reseating  others,  procuring  apparatus,  &c.,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  good  teachers  for 
their  labor.  Fine  school-houses  are  being  built.  Of  180  applicants  at  the  spring-ex- 
amination, 144  received  certificates,  51  of  them  being  limited.  Of  118  appUcantBat 
the  fall-examination,  77  received  certificates,  26  of  them  being  limited. 

In  Sauk  County  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  teachers  to  attain  better  qualificatioDS. 
as  exhibited  by  their  attendance  upon  institutes,  have  resulted  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  good  degree  of  skill  in  teaching.    The  schools  are  said  to  be  progressing. 

In  Sheboygan  County  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.    Good 
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"WAgee  are  beiDS  paid  to  teachers,  aod  the  resnlt  is  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  be- 
iog  employed.  Many  school-honses  have  been  erected,  the  one  in  the  Tillage  of  Sbe- 
boj  gan  Falls  being  the  most  costly. 

In  Trempealeau  County  a  few  school-honses  haTe  been  bnilt  or  partially  finished  in 
new  districts,  while  in  the  older  districts  progress  has  been  made  in  bailding,  improv- 
ing ^^nnds,  fencing,  and  furnishing.  Several  village-schools  have  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions as  to  render  it  necessary  to  grade  them  at  no  distant  day.  There  is  a  more 
general  call  for  superior  teachers.    Etghty-uiue  certificates  have  been  granted. 

In  Vernon  County  the  schools  are  reported  as  prosperous  and  the  teachers  are  com- 
mended for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  Walworth  County  the  institute  and  teachers'  meetings  have  proved  of  finreat  ben- 
efit to  the  schools.  The  graded  schools  deserve  special  mention  ;  their  influence  on 
the  mixed  schools  is  helpful.  Some  school-houses  have  been  built  and  others  are  con- 
templated. 

In  Waushara  County  the  schools  have  made  steady  progress;  154  certificates  to 
teach  have  been  issued  to  applicants.  One  school-house  has  been  built  and  a  number 
repaired. 

In  Winnebago  County  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  prosperous  and  succeesihl. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  applying  for  teachers'  certificates  received  them. 
There  are  seven  graded  village-schools,  taugnt  by  able  teachers.  The  influence  of  the 
normal  school  at  Oshkosh  is  being  felt  more  and  more,  as  teachers  seek  to  obtain  the 
thorough  driU  there  given.  The  two  teachers'  associations  have  held  meetings  during 
the  winter-  and  spring- terms  once  in  four  weeks,  with  good  results.  Marked  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  school-houses.  Two  new  ones  have  been  built  and  others  are 
being  erected,  while  several  houses  have  been  repaired  and  the  school-grounds  in  many 
districts  have  been  inclosed  and  improved. 

In  Wood  Countv  a  decided  change  has  taken  place.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  and 
good  wages  paid  them.  A  teacherr  association  was  held  in  February,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  a  school-officers' 
convention  was  held  a  few  days  later  at  the  same  place.  Use  of  the  press  has  been 
made  to  circulate  educational  matters  and  to  urge  upon  the  public  sucn  measures  as 
seemed  necessary  and  important.  The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  voted  to  raise  by  tax 
$10,000,  to  be  added  to  the  "  Howe  fund"  of  $10,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school- 
bailding. 

With  some  abatements  and  exceptions  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  these  county- 
reports  show  progress,  new  school-houses,  better  teachers,  deepening  interest  in  school- 
work,  and  increasing  readiness  to  meet  tne  necessary  expenses  of  it — in  some  instances 
a  willingness  to  encourage  better  teaching  by  offers  of  higher  pay.  From  the  towns 
the  reports  indicate  the  same  advance.  At  Mineral  Point  the  school-buildings  have 
been  made  sufficient  to  accommodate  not  only  all  the  pupils  in  the  city,  but  also  those 
of  higher  grade  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  nigh  schools  there  have  raised 
their  standard,  too,  adding  Latin  and  German  to  their  former  English  course.  At 
Oconto  the  cause  of  education  is  said  to  be  well  on  the  advance,  proviaion  being  made 
for  more  school-room,  as  the  school-census  outnumbers,  by  hundreds,  that  of  last  year. 
In  Portage  the  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  teachers  to  be 
paid  in  cash  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten  weeks. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Five  institutions  of  this  class  have  been  reported,  viz :  Evansville  Seminary  |  Ger- 
man and  English  Academy,  Milwaukee ;  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha ;  Rochester  Seminarv ; 
and  Santa  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound j  the  first  reporting  152  students,  the 
second  .334,  the  third  66,  the  fourth  85,  and  the  fifth  118. 

(For  further  information,  see  statistical  tables  at  end  of  volume.) 

PRSPARATORT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Wayland  University,  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  Milwaukee  Academy  are  preparing  98  stu- 
dents for  college ;  53  are  engaged  in  classic  and  45  in  scientific  studies,  of  whom  18 
are  in  senior-,  20  in  junior-,  23  in  middle  or  third,  and  37  in  fourth-grade-classes. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  State :  one  in  Platterville,  one  in  Whitewater,  one  in 
Oshkosh,  and  one  (not  in  full  operation  at  the  date  of  the  report)  in  River  Falls. 
Each  assembly-district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  the  normal 
schools.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  declare  their  purpose  to  be  to  fit  them- 
selves for  tne  profession  of  teaching,  and  actually  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  No  person  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  school  ia 
which  such  diploma  is  granted  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than  19  years  of  age. 

At  Platterville  the  students  are  reported  to  be,  as  a  general  thing,  earnest  in  their 
work  and  to  be  making  good  improvement  of  their  time  and  opportunities.  The  appa- 
ratus and  fixtures  of  the  school  have  been  greatly  improved  dunng  the  past  year.  The 
Dumber  of  pupils  in  December,  1872,  was  ^. 
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At  Whitewater  every  available  seat  has  been  occapied  and  every  enern^  of  the  fac- 
nity  taxed)  221  stndeuta  being  registered  in  the  normal  department  and  141  in  the 
training-department.  Amcng  other  subjects  treated  have  been  school-architecture, 
ventilation,  and  kindred  themes.  The  building  and  grounds  have  been  improved,  mod 
large  additions  made  to  the  philosophic  apparatus  and  to  the  laboratory  and  moseain. 
A  teacher  of  light  gymnastics  is  connected  with  the  school. 

At  Oshkosh,  where  the  school  is  of  recent  establishment,  70  have  been  in  attendance 
and  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  some  portion  of  the  year.*  A  fine  philo- 
sophic and  ohemic  cabinet  has  b^n  purchased  and  a  reference-library  and  miner- 
alogic  cabinet  are  to  be  added. 

**  Measures  have  been  taken  to  have  the  normal  schools  brought  into  harmonionfl  re- 
lations with  the  university  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  by  sng^resting  to 
the  various  faculties  the  practicability  of  making  the  courses  of  study  parallel  in  the 
university  and  the  normal  schools  up  to  the  innior-  or  senior-year  in  the  department  of 
arts  in  the  university,  so  that  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  may  graduate  from  the 
university  after  completing  the  remaining  course  of  study.  The  plan  seems  to  be  ^n- 
tirely  feasible  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted  in  due  time.  This  will  be  another  step 
in  the  advance  towards  the  realization  of  the  long-wished-for  unity  in  the  school- 
system  advocated  by  the  best  educators." 

Besides  the  State  normal  schools  there  is  in  Racine  City  a  normal  school  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  which  holds  an  annual  sessioD 
of  two  weeks  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  school-vear,  and  during  that  year  a 
session  every  Saturday,  excepting  on  Saturdays  prescribed  as  holidays  by  the  school- 
board.  Teachers  are  required  to  attend  all  the  sessions  regularly  and  punctually  and 
to  be  prepared  to  recite  lessons  assigned  by  the  principal. 

UNIVERSITY  OP   WISCONSIN. 

According  to  the  report  of  General  C.  S.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  board  of  regents, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  president.  Rev.  J.  H.  Twomblv,  D.D.,  assisted  by  an  able  faculty, 
the  number  of  students  is  greater  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  higher  than  at  any 
previous  period. 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  young  ladies  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education,  the 
option  being  given  them  of  reciting  fUone  or  with  students  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  law  passed  in  'the  legislative  session  of  1871-'72,  bringing  the  university  into 
vital  relations  with  the  public  schools,  has  been  already  of  great  benefit  to  the  univer- 
sity and  to  the  graded  schools.  In  many  places  the  additional  studies  are  being  taught, 
to  correspond  with  the  requirements  ot  the  faculty,  and  ten  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the  college-classes,  the  first  fruits  of  a  great  future  har- 
vest. 

The  report  of  the  regents  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872,  states  also  that  the 
female-college-building  provided  for  by  the  legislature  in  1870  has  been  entirely  com- 
pleted and  formally  opened  to  lady  students.  That  the  advantages  of  such  a  building 
in  connection  with  the  university  are  appreciated  by  the  public,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  with  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  the  building  was  occupied  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity by  lady  students  and  room  for  many  more  wanted.  The  accommodations  of 
the  building  are  sufficient  for  eighty  students,  with  room  for  the  lady  teachers.  It  is 
insufficient  for  present  needs,  and  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  people  to  see  the  require- 
ments of  the  organic  law  fulfilled,  the  building  will  have  to  be  enlarged  at  no  distant 
day. 

In  the  management  of  this  branch  of  the  university  the  regents  have  endeavored  not 
only  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  organic  law  which  requires  that  female  stu- 
dents shall  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  university,  but  they  have  also  conceded  to 
them  the  privilege  of  a  distinct  ladies'  education.  The  sexes  are  not  required  to  recite 
together,  out  a  preference  in  this  respect,  requested  by  parents  and  students,  is  granted 
to  the  ladies,  and  competition  for  all  the  honors  of  the  university  is  open  alike  to  both 
male  and  female  students. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  of  1872  the  total  number  of  students  present  at  tbe 
university  was  435,  of  whom  142  were  females.  When  this  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  the  cause  of  r^eotion  of  many 
applicants,  it  shows,  not  only  a  steady  growth  in  numbers,  but  cheering  evidenoa  of 
improvement  in  the  true  direction. 

Frof.  Kerr  states,  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  that  at  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  several  departments  of  the  university  the  average  attainments  of 
the  candidates  were  considerably  above  those  shown  on  any  previous  occasion.  On 
arranging  their  plans  of  study^  after  the  examination  was  completed,  more  young  men 
than  usnal  decided  in  favor  of  the  long  course.  Three  ladies  also  entered  the  lists  for 
honors  in  the  college  of  letters,  and  commenced  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

•At  a  ooDvention  of  snperinteBdents  and  prinoipaU,  held  in  Madiaon.  December.  1873,  the  namber  ii 
this  school,- including  58  in  the  preporRtory  department  and  70  oat  teaching,  was  reported  to  be  ses. 
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CONNECTION  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  bis  report  of  1870,  SuperinteDdeDt  Fallows  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  State-university  onght  to  be  abolished  and  the  work 
done  by  it  be  remitted  to  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  tho  report 
for  1871,  this  opinion  was  again  expressed  with  more  detail  and  emphasis,  the  graded 
Bcbools  of  the  State  being  then  included  with  the  high  schools;  and  it  was  proposed 
tbat  the  university  should  furnish  to  all  such  schools  a  list  of  the  studies  required  for 
admission  to  the  dififerent  collegiate  departments,  with  the  per  cent,  to  be  attained  in 
each.  That  done,  it  was  further  proposed  that  the  graduates  of  these  State-schools 
aboold  be  admitted,  on  the  certificates  of  their  principals,  into  the  college-classes  for 
wbich  they  were  prepared,  without  further  examination  and  without  an^  charge  for 
taition  during  their  stay  at  the  university.    It  was  held  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 

Elan,  with  the  addition  of  a  publication  of  the  names  of  these  students,  would  have  a 
ealtbily  stimulant  effect  upon  the  schools,  would  "  make  the  principals  vie  with  each 
otber  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  students  sent  to  the  university,"  and  would 
awaken  in  pi^rents  a  new  interest  in  the  schools,  as  enabling  them  to  prepare  their 
children  for  collegiate  studies  without  sending  them  from  home. 

After  oonsidenible  debate  respecting  this  proposal  among  the  principals  of  public 
acbools  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  regents  of  the  university,  the  plan  was  acceded 
to,  and  in  March,  1872,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  all  graduates  of  any  traded 
scbool  of  the  State,  who  should  have  passed  an  examination  at  such  school  satisfactory 
to  the  fiiculty  of  the  university  for  admission  into  the  sub-fresh  man-class  and  college- 
classes  of  the  ujiiversity,  should  be  at  once  and  at  all  times  entitled  to  free  tuition  in 
all  the  colleger  of  the  nniversity. 

It  was  directed  that  the  examinations  in  these  cases  should  be  in  writing ;  that  a 
certain  defined  number  of  questions  should  be  submitted  on  each  study ;  that  orthog- 
raphy and  penmanship  should  be  determined  from  the  written  papers ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal shoula  examine  the  papers  and  mark  them  on  a  scale  of  100,  candidates  obtaining 
at  least  76  in  each  study  ana  an  average  of  at  least  85 ;  and  that  then  the  principiu 
should  forward  to  the  president  of  the  university  the- questions,  the  written  answers 
of  the  candidate,  and  a  certificate  that  the  papers  had  been  prepared  under  his  super- 
vision,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  in  an  entirely  fair  way. 

To  the  objections  that  the  standard  of  ad'nission  to  the  university  might  be  lowered 
if  so  many  schools  were  to  be  made  preparatory  to  it,  and  that  discrimination  would  be 
made  in  &vor  of  students  from  the  public  schools,  if  free  tuition  should  be  given  them, 
answer  was  made  that  the  faculty  of  the  university  would  always  have  the  matter  of 
standard  in  their  own  hands  and  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  tui- 
tion was  already  recoguized  in  the  public-school-system,  so  that  no  injustice  would  be 
done  by  an  extension  of  the  thing. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  47  students  have  been  admitted,  under  its  provisions, 
to  the  university,  (11  in  1872  and  36  in  1873,)  and  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
thinks  that  the  good  effects  anticipated  have  been  fairly  realized. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  institutions  have  reported  to  the  State-superintendent  in  compliance 
with  law :  Beloit  College,  Galesville  University,  Lawrence  University,  Milton  College, 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  Racine  College,  Bipon  College,  and  Wisconsin  Female  Col- 
lege. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  important  statistics  for  the 
past  two  years,  showing  a  large  increase  of  younger  students  and  a  decrease  of  irregu- 
lar students : 


1871. 


1872. 


Komber  of  eolleget  reported,  (oot  Indoding  Stote'iiniTenltj) 7 

Nnmberof  mamben  of  facoltlei 63 

Knmbflr  graduated  at  last  oommencoment 61 

Total  nomber  who  have  graduated 418 

Mamber  of  itudeiLts  In  senlor'daMes 47 

Knmberof  stadoDta  in  Jnnlor-classeg 78 

Nnmber  of  »tndent«  in  aopbomore-clafMS 1C3 

Kamber  of  stadenta  in  ft«ahman*claMes • 115 

Komberof  ttndenta  not  in  regular  daues 313 

Number  of  stadenti  in  preparatory  department! 4S5 

Total  nomber  in  the  inttitntlons  reported • 1,151 

Number  of  aeree  owned  by  the  inatitattona 4,829 

Estimated  ca«h*TaIue  of  land! $119,900  00 

Eftimatedcaih-valae  of  buildings 282,500  00 

Amount ofendowment-fbndt,  except  real  estate 203,296  00 

Amount  of  inoome  from  tuition 20,090  71 

Amooat  of  income  firom  other  lonrcef 69,198  73 


8 

79 

66 

598 

73 

93 

115 

153 

289 

894 

2,368 

4,066 

$135,700  00 

371,000  00 

213. 205  00 

25,952  0* 

22,978  00 
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SiatiBtioal  summary  of  uniter$itie8  and  coUegei. 


Hames  of  anivenitiet  end 
college  1. 


Number  of 
BlndenU. 


Corporate  property,  Ac 
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4.500 

6,500 
1.800 
2,000 


Beloit  College 

OaleiTille  Unlvenlty  . . . 
Lawrenoe  Univenity  ... 

Milton  College 

Northwettera  University 

Pio  Nono  College 

Raelne  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Joha'i  College 

UniTer«ity  of  Wisconsin . 


93 
105 
261 
1«5 
132 

fiO 
185 
272 
120 

35 


56 
35 
74 
78 
23 
50 
66 
55 
,95 
45 


1225,000 
35.00U 
198,203 
43.575 
65.000 


115,000 


$92,000 
12.000 

125.350 
34.900 
35.000 
50.000 

800,0001 
65.000 


$00,000!fllS, 
10,000 


4,225 
30,000 


000 
10.000 
67,523 
4.225 


$10,500 

90U 

3,508 

200 


$7.000| 

2,190 
6.338 
2.830 
7.500 


0 

50,000 

0 


38,000 


216,519 


3.8^K) 


75,399  2.800 
3,0W 

6.0DO 


*  Five  partially. 
STATISTICS  OP  ALUMNI  OP  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Monthly,  published  by  the  students  of  Beloit  College,  we 
have  a  statement  which  goes  to  show  the  issues  of  college-education.  It  says :  **  Of 
the  200  alumni  of  our  college,  nearly  all  are  engaged  in  or  are  studying  for  some  one 
of  the  four  professions.  More  than  one-thira  are  clergymen;  one-lftb,  lawyers; 
thirteen,  physicians ;  while  about  twenty-five  fill  the  chairs  of  editors  and  teai^ierB. 
Now  and  then  we  find  one  who  has  taken  up  some  substantial  work,  such  as  that  of  a 
manufacturer  or  business-man :  but  only  two,  it  seems,  are  following  farming."  As  to 
the  last  point,  the  agricultural  colleges  will  probably  soon  make  a  decided  change. 
elevating  farming  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  pursuit,  deserving  the  attention  of  ue 
most  cultivated  intellect.  As  to  the  tendency  of  the  college-bred  towards  what  have 
been  esteemed  the  learned  professions,  the  scientific  schools  will  likewise  show  their 
influence  ere  long.  But  probably  the  statement  here  made  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting 
the  general  drift  of  college-training  as  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  and,  as  for  the  colleges 
of  arts  or  academic  departments  of  the  universities,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  all  the  faturec 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Milwaukee  Female  College,  at  Milwaukee,  and  Wisconsin  Female  College,  at  Fos 
Lake,  report  an  aggregate  of  262  pupils,  74  in  preparatory  and  44  in  collegiate  studies. 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  with  o  professors  and  instructors^  has  15  pupils  in  the 
freshman-,  7  in  the  sophomore-,  16  in  the  Junior-,  and  4  in  the  senior-years,  and  74  in  the 
preparatorv  department.  Wisconsin  Female  College  reports  the  total  attendance  of 
pupils  as  70 ;  tne  collegiate  department  not  yet  classified.  It  has  a  chemio  laboratory, 
a  small  natural-history-museum,  a  ^mnasium,  and  a  librarv  of  600  volumes.  Music— 
both  vocal  and  instrumental— drawing,  Qerman,  and  French  form  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study. 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 


Names  of  Khools  for  profesvlonal  In* 
•traction. 


SCHOOLS  07  THKOLOOT. 

Mlnlon  House 

Nashotah  Honse 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law^department,  University  of  Wisconsin 

SCHOOL  07  SC1X5CE. 

College  of  Arts,  (University  ef  Wisconsin) 
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HfSTITUTE  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  an  attendance  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  one 
and  by  increased  efficiency  of  tne  industrial  department ;  76  pupils  bave  been  present, 
the  xns^ority  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  each  of  the  three  departments  of  lit- 
eratare,  music,  and  handicraft.  Two  choirs  have  been  maintained  and  many  pupils 
have  received  private  voice-culture.  An  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces  has  been  supported. 
In  the  indDstnal  department  the  seating  of  cane-seated  chairs  has  been  introduced. 
A  cban^  of  policy,  by  which  the  foreman  of  the  shop  is  made  partially  dependent  upon 
its  pecuniary  success  for  bis  compensation,  seems  to  secure  greater  economy,  thorough- 
ness, and  more  rapid  progress  than  the  former  system.  To  this  department  a  lew 
adults  have  been  admitted.  The  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  providing  for  ob- 
taining a  census  of  blind  children,  has  resulted  in  securing  the  attendance  here  of  some 
of  whose  existence  the  superintendent  had  no  knowledge  and  who  had  themselves 
not  known  of  the  existence  of  an  institution  for  their  benefit.  The  institution  is  open, 
free  of  expense  for  board  or  tuition,  to  all  blind  persons  or  persons  with  defective  vis- 
ion, between  the  ages  of  8  and  21,  who  are  legal  residents  ot  Wisconsin. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THB  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  164  being  the  number 
connected  with  the  school  during  the  year.  Tho  school  is  in  need  of  enlarged  accom- 
modations, the  present  edifice  being  only  large  enough  to  accommodate  150.  Tuition 
is  furnished  by  the  State.  The  medium  of  instruction  is  the  sign-language.  The  re- 
vision of  the  school-law  places  the  maximum  school-period  for  ordinary  pupils  at  five 
years ;  and  in  cases  where  promise  is  given  that  more  time  would  be  of  special  advan- 
tage an  additional  period  may  be  allowed. 

soldiers'  orphans'  home. 
On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1872,  there  were  207  children  in  the  "  Home."    Since 
March  last,  the  public-school-system  of  discipline,  classification,  drill,  &^.,  has  been 
introduced  and  followed  and  normal-trained  teachers  secured.    Last  June  a  class  of 
ten  pupils  passed  a  creditable  examination  for  admission  to  a  normal  school. 
industrial  school  for  boys. 
The  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  boys  report  as  follows :  whole 
number  in  school  since  July,  1860,  900 :  present  number,  275.    Besides  the  main  build- 
ing occnpied  for  school-purposes  and  tne  residence  for  officers  and  employes,  there  are 
six  family-buildings  and  two  shop-buildings.    Since  the  legislature  of  1870  limited 
the  commitment  to  boys,  the  State  has  had  no  provision  for  wayward  girls.    The  av- 
erage time  of  detention  has  been  between*  two  and  three  years,  depending  principsdly 
on  the  conduct  of  the  boy  and  the  character  of  the  home  to  which  he  is  to  go.    The 
family-system  is  still  successfully  continued.    The  school  is  graded  into  five  depart- 
ments, in  which  all  the  branches  of  a  common-school-education  are  taught.    As  a  rule, 
the  hoys  do  not  make  great  advance  in  scholarly  attainments ;  still,  there  are  many 
marked  exceptions.    A  farm  of  233  acres  is  worked  by  them.    The  products  of  their  la- 
bor are  mainly  consumed  in  the  institution,  the  willow-broom  and  cane -seating  manu- 
factures being  the  principal  exceptions. 

WISCONSIN  industrial  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  managers  notes,  first,  an  unusual  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  inmates.^  An  increase  certainly  was  expected,  but  not  such  as  has  been  realized. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  one  unfamiliar  with  this  class  of  institutions  a  clear  idea 
of  the  consequences  growing  out  of  this  influx.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  newly 
committed  boys,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  away  many  who  ought  to  have 
V^en  retained.  Those  sent  away  were  selected  from  among  the  boys  furthest  advanced 
in  reformation  of  character  and  in  ability  to  aid  in  their  own  maintenance;  but,  after 
All,  the  necessities  of  the  case  furnished  the  reason  for  removing  them,  rather  than  any 
fitness  in  themselves  to  justify  it.  Of  course,  they  were  among  the  older  and  larger 
l>oy<^  Sending  them  away  lessens  the  working  power  of  the  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Average  of  age,  deportment,  tone  of  manners,  the  general  physique  of  the 
^kool,  all  are  lowered,  and  visitors  are  at  once  struck  with  the  thought  that  a  school 
which  has  been  in  existence  so  long  ought  to  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  improvement 
than  it  can  with  the  new  and  younger  recruits  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  reason  of  hav- 
ingmade  no  provision  for  the  changed  condition  of  things. 

The  boys  in  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  averaged  a  little  below  14  years 
^l  ^  J  those  committed  since  average  12J  years  of  age ;  as  their  numbers  increase, 
their  ages  decrease.  The  rooms  are  generally  so  crowdeid  as  to  hinder  or  seriously 
embarrass  all  attempts  to  preserve  order  or  enforce  such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the 
goveroment  of  any  class  of  boys.  The  family-sitting-rooms  and  the  assembly-rooms  have 
come  to  resemble  a  crowded  camp,  rather  than  a  place  where  one  is  expected  to  learn 
good  manners  or  morals. 

Another  year  of  good  health  is  reported  among  the  inmates.  Only  one  death  has 
^^ccurred,  that  of  a  colored  boy  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  suffering  with  a  disease 
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of  the  lungs  brought  with  him  from  the  South,  when  he  followed  the  army  "  home  1 
the  war/'  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  medical  bills  are  so  small,  when  the 
number  of  inmates  is  so  large,  of  such  a  class  and  crowded  into  such  close  quarten. 
The  continued  good  health  of  the  boys  is  attributed  to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to 
their  habits  of  personal  neatness,  to  careful  and  judicious  nursing,  and  to  a  plain  pala- 
table and  plentiful  diet. 

As  to  the  productions  of  the  farm,  earden,  shops,  &c.,  the  results  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  upon  the  whole,  when  tue  reduced  condition  of  the  labor-power  in  tht 
school  and  the  severe  drought  of  the  season  are  remembered. 

There  are  no  causes  for  discouragement,  except  those  growing  out  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  boys  have  been  compelled  to  leave, 
whom  it  would  be  advisable  to  recall.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  two  fam- 
ily-buildings of  the  character  needed,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  building,  affording 
school-,  assembly-,  lodging- rooms,  office,  &c.,  the  means  for  which  are  now  in  the  treas- 
urer's nands. 

THE  STATE-PRISOX-8CHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  under  authority  of  law  in  1867  and  has  been  in  constant 
and  successful  operation  ever  since.  Every  effort  is  made  to  educate  and  reform  th« 
convicts,  and  the  good  results  thereof  are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  institution.  For  the 
whole  term  of  -five  years  that  this  school  has  been  in  operation,  with  a  membership  of 
from  40  to  70  scholars,  not  a  solitary  breach  of  order  has  occurred.  All  the  common 
elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  scholars 
have  been  admitted  since  its  organization ;  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  membership 
of  42.  During  the  past  year  a  libi*anr  of  451  volumes,  carefully  selected  and  embracing 
a  wide  field  of  general  information,  has  been  added  to  the  school. 

CONVENTION  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  convention  of  city-  and  county -superintendents  was  held  at  Madison,  December 
27, 28,  and  29,  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  report  on  "  course  of  instruction  for  country  schools"  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  critical  examination  by  the  teachers  of  tbe 
State,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  State-superintendent,  with  Mr.  Viebahn 
as  chairman,  to  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  *'  course  of  instruction,''  "  classificatioD 
in  schools^''  and  **  text-books,''  pertaining  to  the  common  schools,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  supenntendents. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  secure  legislation  ^ving  coantj- 
superintendents  discretion  to  refuse  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  persistently  refuse 
to  attend  institutes. 

One  prominent  sign  of  progress  noted  in  1873  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
county  teachers'  associations,  these,  in  some  instances,  being  maintained  in  each  assem- 
bly-district. An  educational  column,  too,  is  found  in  many  of  the  county-papers,  the 
county -superintendent  keeping  himself  by  this  means  in  weekly  communication  with 
the  teachers.  The  newspaper  serves  aa  a  medium  by  which  he  may  make  needed  sug- 
gestions, while  public  interest  is  secured  by  giving  the  results  of  his  observations. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  institute  is  continually  growing  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  people.  Fifty-six  short-t«rm  institutes  have  been  held  and  eleven  normal 
institutes,  the  largest  number  ever  held  in  the  State  in  one  vear.  The  attendance  on 
both  classes  of  institutes  has  been  over  three  thousand.  The  normal  institutes  were 
conducted  as  schools,  and  not  as  conventions  without  method  or  discipline.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  at  nresent  doing  more  for  the  State  at  larse  tl^an  tbe  normal  schools, 
because  the  benefits  of  the  former  reach  the  mass  of  teachers  who  must  for  some  time 
to  come  have  charj^e  of  the  country  schools,  while  the  latter  do  not.  The  institute  at 
Sparta  was  held  six  weeks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  teachers  were  enrolled. 
The  interest  in  the  institute  was  unbroken  to  the  end.  As  an  experiment  it  was  a 
grand  success.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  believes  that  the  institute- 
work  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  economically  done  by  connecting  it  more  closely 
with  the  normal  schools  and  suggests  that  the  State  be  divided  into  institute-dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  number  ana  location  of  the  normal  schools ;  that  a  teacher  in 
eachjQormal  school  have  charge  of  the  institutes  in  the  district  contiguous  to  his  school ; 
that  one  of  these  teachers,  or  some  other  person,  be  appointed,  from  nis  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  position,  director  of  the  institute-work. 

It  appears  from  a  table  appended  to  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent  for  18^2 
that  institutes  were  held  in  45  counties  and  covered,  in  the  whole,  439  days. 

OBITUARIES. 

Three  prominent  educators  in  the  State  have  died  during  the  year  past :  Bev.  H. 
Montague,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Walworth  County  ;  Prof.  Jackson  J.  Bosh- 
noil,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Beloit  College,  and  Pro£  J. 
E.  Purdy,  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Montague  died  in  the  winter,  thrown  from  his  sleigh,  while  on  a  tour  of  in- 
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spection  of  the  schools.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  a  man  of  stem  exterior  but  of  ^ind 
and  gentle  heart,  a  model  superintendent,  attending  with  scrupnlous  care  to  the  de- 
tails of  his  office,  visiting  the  schools  frequently,  holding  almost  weekly  meetings  of 
teachers,  and  commanding  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  his  constituents  and  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  his  teachers.  Mr.  Montague  was  53  years  of  age ;  had  been  a  res- 
ident of  Wisconsin  for  about  twenty-five  years ;  had  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
tmst  as  an  educator  and  a  Christian  minister,  and  had  performed  a  noble  work. 

Prof.  Bnshnell  died  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  March,  1873.  The  State  Joumsd  says : 
''  Prof.  Bushnell  was,  we  believe,  about  58  ^ears  of  age,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1848, 
and  was  the  pioneer-proressor  of  Beloit  College,  which  owes  its  establishment  largely 
to  bis  indomitable  courage  and  unwearied,  persevering  labors." 

Prof.  Pnrdy  is  said  to  have  been  an  efficient  officer,  an  untiring  student,  a  patient  in- 
structor, and  a  most  genial  man. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOI^FPiaALS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Hod.  Edward  Skasisq.  Suae-tuperinUndent  of  public  inttruelion,  Maditon. 

COUKTT-SIJPERINTKNDERTS. 


County. 


Adami 

AahUmd 

Barroo 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Baflklo 

Burnett 

Calamot 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Colnrobia 

Crawford 

Dane,  first  diitrlct 

Dane,  leeond  dlitrlet , 

I>odge.  flmtdiatrict 

Dodge^  second  distriot 

I>oor 

I>onglaa 

I>onn , 

£aii  Claire 

Fond  dn  Lac,  fint  district . . , 
Fond  dn  Lac,  second  district 

Grant 

OreMi 

OreenLake , 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson  ..........••....•., 

Joneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaonee 

ILa  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marqnette 

Milwankee.  first  district 

Milwaukee,  second  district .. 

Mocroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Oxankee 

Pepin 

Fierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Badne 

Richland 

Rock,  1st  district 

Bock.  8d  district 

St.  Croix 

Sank 

Sbawanaw 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworfb 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Name. 


J.M.Hlgbee 

John  W.Bell 

A.B.Finlev 

Edwin  Leehy 

Martin  H.  Lprnch , 

Lawrence  Kessinger. . . 

John  G.  Fleming 

W.B.MiQaghan 

James  A.  Bate , 

R.  J.  Sawyer 

Le  Roy  J.  Burlingame 
Thomas  L.  Redlon  .... 

W.H.  Chandler 

M.  S.Frawley 

JohnT.  FlaTln 

Arthur  K.  Delaney ... 

Chris.  Daniels 

J.  8.  Graham , 

George  Tonnar 

Joseph  F.  Ellis , 

W.L.  O'Connor 

James  J.  Kelley 

George  M.  Guernsey. . , 
Daniel  H.Morgan  .... 

A.A.Spencer 

W.H.  Peck 

T.P.Marsh 

S.A.Craig 

George  P.  Kenyon 

JamesP.  Briggs 

John  M.  Read 

Sherman  W.  Leete . . . . 

James  G.  Knight 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Greene 

Henry  M.  Older 

Thomas  O.  Herrin 

James  L.  Foley 

A.E.  Howard 

A.T.Steams 

Patrick  Flanagan 

Edward  H.  Jossen 

M.B.Axtell 

Martin  E.Cady 

Charles  E.  Mears 

James  O.  Morrison 

Thomas  Malone 

WilUam  J.  Waggoner. . 

Edson  A.  Burdick 

J.  B.Tracey 

Prank  P.  Chapman. . . . 

James  T.Lunn 

Charles  R.  Klebesadel . 

M.D.L.FuUer 

James  B.  Thompson . . . 

Orvis  BwWyman 

S.B.BaUard 

Fred.  Regenfuss 

Isaac  N.  Stewart 

Justus  Bumham 

Theodore  S.  Chipmaa  . 

H.  A.Hobart 

Clarence  L.  Powers  . . . 


Post-office. 


PlainvUle. 

La  Pointe. 

PndrieFarm. 

Bayfield. 

DePere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

NeiUsrUle. 

West  Point* 

WheatvlUe. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Black  Earth. 

Watertown. 

Hustisford. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Roiiendale. 

Osceola. 

Platteville. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Mineral  Point 

Pole  GroTe. 

Fort  Atkinson. 

New  Lisbon. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

West  Salem. 

Darlington. 

Manitowoc 

Wausau. 

Packwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

Cedarburg. 

Pepin. 

River  Falls. 

Osceola  MUls. 

Plover. 

Rochester. 

Richland  Center. 

Janesville. 

Emerald  Grove. 

New  RiduoBond. 

Iron  ton. 

Shawanaw. 

Plymouth. 

Trempealeau. 

Viroqua. 

Sharon, 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  Cow 

Wlnneconne. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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ALASKA. 

The  only  report  from  this  distant  and  isolated  Territory  comes  from  Captain  Charles 
Bryant,  agent  of  the  Trea«ary  Department,  and  gives  some  information  respecting  the 
the  population  and  schools  of  two  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  The  census  taken  January  1, 1873,  on  St.  PauPs  Island,  gives  the  number  of  the  native 
inhabitants  on  the  island,  218.  To  these  should  be  added  the  17  then  absent  and  properly 
to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  island,  making  in  all  235,  (males,  114 ;  females,  121,) 
showing  a  decrease  si  nee  1^0  of  12  persons.  The  whole  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  1830,000 : 7,000  Aleutians  on  the  islands,  about  11,000  Colosheson  the  coast,  and  the 
remaining  portion  scattered  over  the  Territory  i  n  wandering  tribes.  The  Aleutians  live 
in  villages  of  from  a  few  families  to  500  or  600  persons.  For  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  had  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  educated  to  some  extent  to  minister  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  These  bave  so  far  taught  the  people  that  most  of  them  understand 
the  service  in  Russian,  can  mana^  their  accounts  and  transact  business  suooeesfnlly. 
The  Coloshes  have  a  tribal  organization  and  little  or  no  education.  The  priests  scat- 
tered through  the  different  villages  are  all  natives,  under  a  Russian  bishop,  and  were 
educated  in  a  school  established  by  the  Russian  government  at  Sitka.  Since  tne  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States,  that  and  all  the  schools  under  Russian  con- 
trol have  ceased  operations,  and  there  is  yet  no  law  under  which  any  community  or 
group  of  families  may  organize  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools.  At  Sitka,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  for  some  civil  organization  has  been  so  great  that,  even  without  a 
law  to  authorize  it,  the  citizens  have  settled  themselves  into  a  voluntary  community, 
elected  certain  officers,  and  established  an  En^clish  school; 

**  The  chief  contact  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  with  civilization  now  is  through  the 
traders,  who  havejK>Bt8  established  at  different  eligible  points  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  more.  These  are  visited  about  once  a  year  by  vessels  sent  out  for  trading, 
purposes.  The  effect  of  this  trading  on  the  population  of  course  must  depend  large^ 
on  the  character  of  the  agents  employed  in  it. 

"  The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  represent  an  interest  apart  fh>m  other 
portions  of  the  Territory,  and  have  been  made  by  resolution  of  Congress  a  Govern- 
ment-reservation. The  contract  made  with  the  Alaska  Seal  Company  requires  them 
to  keep  up  each  year  for  eight  months  a  school  on  each  island. 

''A  school-house  was  fitted  up  and  properly  dedicated,  and  a  school  commenced  Octo- 
ber 2. 1873,  and  continued  eight  months :  but,  on  account  of  a  prejudice  among  the  people, 
who  nave  a  fear  that  in  learning  English  their  children  will  iorget  their  Russian  and 
weaken  their  attachment  to  their  church,  only  seven  attended  regularly.  Under  the 
assiduous  care  of  the  teacher,  these  made  very  commendable  progress.  There  were  at 
the  same  time  three  classes  taught  by  natives,  two  in  Russian,  one  in  Aleut.  In  all, 
seventeen  scholars  attended  schools  of  all  kinds.'' 

Assistant-Agent  Samuel  Falconner  reports  the  same  difficulties  existing  on  the  island 
of  St.  George  in  regard  to  securing  attendance  at  school. 
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ARIZONA. 

CFrom  report,  of  Hon.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  goremor  and,  ex  officio,  Buperintendent  of  public  inatraction, 

forl873.J 

STATISTICS. 

X^omber  of  males  between  the  ages  of  6  aod  21  years 836 

2(^ainberof  fismales  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years 824 

Total  school-population 1,660 

liamber  attending  public  schools 333 

^Number  attending  private  schools ' 149 

Whole  number  attending  school 482 

Kumber  that  can  read  and  write 500 

"PIMA  COUNTY. 

"Cash  on  hand  January  1,1873, $874.95;  cash  received  from  the  territorial  school- 
f and,  $1,433.22 ;  and  from  all  sources  received,  $4,291.77.  '  Amount  paid  to  teachers, 
$1,676.88;  for  school-houses  and  furniture,  $241.61 ;  for  school-books,  $39.90;  for  salary  of 
superintendent,  $100 ;  for  rent  of  school-boase,  $363.50 ;  incidental  expenses,  $449.75 ; 
on  haDd,$l,420.13 ;  making  in  all  $4,291.77,  the  amount  received.  The  probable  amounts 
that  will  be  received  in  1874  are  $1,500  from  the  county  and  $1,000  from  the  Territory. 
The  probable  amount  that  will  be  required  for  1874  is  $2,900. 

*' The  number  and  condition  of  the  schools  are :  A  primary  school  was  kept  open  in 
Sanford  three  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  $100  per  month. 

'^One  has  been  maintained  in  Florence  for  two  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  $100 
X>er  month,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20. 

**  A  primary  school  was  open  in  Tucson  for  boys  and  continued  four  months.  Two 
schools  are  now  open  in  charge  of  female  teachers,  each  with  a  salary  of  $100  per 
month.  One  teacher  has  charge  of  the  boys  and  the  other  of  the  girls,  in  separate 
rooms.  There  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  50  boys  and  25  gir&4  The  procuress 
made  by  the  pupils  is  reported  to  be  excellent.  A  school-house  16  by  30  has  been 
built  at  Florence.  It  was  done  by  volanteer-subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
The  other  schools  in  the  county  are  kept  in  rented  buildings.  McGufiey's  series  of 
books  is  used. 

"  The  census-returns  show  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  to  be  751,  of  which  110  are  reported  attending  public  schools. 

"  The  value  of  school-houses  aud  furniture  in  the  county  is  reported  to  be  $975. 

"YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

''Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1873, $151.48;  received  from  territorial  school-fund, 
$1,488.79 ;  from  county-school-fnnd.  $7.53.04 ;  from  contributions  and  all  other  sources, 
$205 ;  making  a  total  of  $2,598.31.  Cash  paid  for  school- house  and  furniture,  $2,100 ; 
other  expenses,  $229.12 ;  on  hand,  $269.19;  in  all,  $2,598.13.  The  probable  amount  of 
receipts  for  1874  is  $1,100,  and  probable  amount  needed  for  this  year,  $1,200. 

"The  number  and  condition  of  schools  in  Tavapai  are :  a  school  was  kept  open  in 
Prescott  for  three  months  by  a  female  teacher,  at  $100  per  month.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  45.  The  progress  made  is  reported  as  having  been  very  satieSactory. 
The  census-returns  show  toe  total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  to  be  106,  of  which  53  attended  public  school.  The  value  of  scbool-house 
and  fomiture  in  the  county  is  $2,175. 

"YUMA  COUNTY. 

"Cash  received  from  territorial  school-fund,  $2,134.92;  from  county -school-fund 
$915.18;  in  all,  $3,050.10.  Amount  paid  to  teachers,  $1,450 ;  for  school-houses  and  fur- 
niture, $4.50.68 ;  for  school-books,  $458 ;  salaries  of  officers,  $75 ;  rent  of  school-house, 
$64 ;  error,  $26.95 ;  on  hand,  $525.47 ;  in  all,  $3,050.10.  The  probable  amount  that  will 
be  received  from  the  Territory  and  county  in  1874  is  $1,000  and  the  probable  amonnf 
needed  to  support  schools  in  each  district  daring  1874  is  $2,400. 

"  The  number  and  condition  of  the  schools  are :  a  school  was  kept  open  in  district 
No.  1,  Ehrenberg,  for  three  months  by  a  male  teacher,  at  a  monthly  compensation  of 
$100,  in  which  the  pupils  made  good  advancement.  A  school  was  taught  in  Yuma  for 
nine  months — six  months  by  a  female  and  three  months  by  a  male  teacher.     T>j« 
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monthly  pay  of  each  was  $100.    In  both  districts  the  boys  and  girls  attended  iu  the 
same  rooms.    The  Union  series  of  books  was  ased. 

**  The  census-returns  show  the  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  years  to  be  473  and  the  number  attending  public  schools  75  and  private  schools  25. 
The  value  of  school-bouses  and  furniture  in  Yuma  County  is  $1,047. 

"  MARICOPA  COUNTY.* 

"Cash  received  from  territorial  fund,  $1,392.94;  from  county-fund,  $729.46 ;  from 
contributions  and  other  sources,  $345 ;  in  all,  $2,467.40.  Amount  ^aid  teachers,  $650 ; 
for  school-houses  and  turuiture,  $1,564.40 ;  school-books,  $56 ;  salaries  of  officers,  $110  ; 
other  exx>enses,  $29.33 ;  on  band,  $57.67  ;  in  all,  $2,467.40.  Probable  amount  of  receipts 
from  territorial  and  county-school-funds  duriuj^  1874  is  $1,000  and  estimated  amount 
that  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  districts,  $1,500. 

"  In  the  district  No.  2  a  school  was  taught  four  mouths  by  a  male  teacher,  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  $100,  and  in  No.  1  the  school  was  kept  open  for  six  months.  In  the 
early  part  of  1874,  two  male  teachers  were  employed  at  different  periods  and  in  the 
latter  month  a  female  teacher  was  employed,  and  she  is  still  teaching,  each  at  a  monthly 
salary  of  $100.  Fine  progress  is  reported.  A  series  of  text -books  has  not  been  adopted. 
The  census-returns  show  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  to  be 
302  and  that  60  have  attended  public  school.  The  value  of  the  school-houses  and  fur- 
niture in  the  county  is  $2,000. 

«*  MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

"Cash  received  from  the  territorial  school-fund,  $1,337.90 ;  from  county-fund,  $87.05; 
in  all,  $1,424.95.  Cash  paid  teachers,  $600 ;  school-furniture,  $50;  to  officers,  $75;  rent 
of  school-houses,  $200 ;  cash  on  hand,  $490.95  ;  in  all,  $1,424.95.  No  estimate  is  for- 
warded to  me  of  the  probable  receipts  for  1874,  nor  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
year.  A  mixed  school  was  taught  at  Cerbat  for  six  months  by  a  f«^male  teacher,  at  a 
salary  of  $100  per  month,  and  the  pupils  are  reported  to  have  made  rapid  progress.  No 
uniform  series  of  text- books  has  been  adopted  there.  The  csusus-returns  show  the 
number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  to  be  28  and  that  14  attended  public 
school.    Value  of  school-furniture  in  the  county,  $50. 

"  RECAPITULATIOX. 

"  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  by  counties,  show :  in  Pima,  $4,291.77 ;  in  Yava- 
pai, $2,598.31 ;  in  Yuma,  $3,050.10:  in  Maricopa,  $2,467.40:  in  Mohave,  $1,424.95 ;  in  all, 
$13,832.53. 

"  The  total  expenditures  by  counties  show :  in  Pima,  $2,871.64 :  Yavapai,  $2,329.12 :  in 
Yuma,  $2,524.63;  in  Maricopa,  $2,409.73 ;  in  Mohave,  $925 ;  in  all,  $11,060.12. 

**  Amounts  on  band  are  as  follows :  in  Pima,  $1,420.13 ;  in  Yavapai,  $269.19 ;  in  Yoma, 
$525.47;  in  Maricopa,  $57.67 ;  in  Mohave,  $499.95 ;  in  all,  $2,772.41. 

*'  The  cash  invested  in  publio-school-houses  and  furniture  is :  in  Pima,  $1.200 ;  in  Ya- 
vapai, $2,175 :  in  Yuma,  $1,047 ;  in  Maricopa,  $2,000 ;  in  Mohave,  $50 ;  in  all,  $6,472. 

"  The  numuer  of  children  in  the  Territory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  is 
1,660  and  the  numbers  attending  public  schools  are:  in  Pima,  140;  in  Yuma,  75;  in 
Mancopa,  61 ;  in  Yavapai,  53 ;  in  Mohave,  14 ;  in  all,  343. 

"  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances  there  has  been  gratifying  progress  in  the  promotion  of 
education  in  Arizona  during  the  past  year.  The  last  legislature  imposea  a  tax  of  ^ 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  propertv  in  the  several  counties  for  school-purposes  and 
a  like  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  various 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  each.  But  a  small  portion  of 
the  taxes  derived  from  these  two  sources  was  paid  until  late  in  1873,  and  therefore  the 
benefits  of  this  wise  statute  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  revenue  in  the  future  to  maintain  free  schools  in  each  of  the 
districts  in  the  Territory  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  As  our  schools  are  all 
primary  in  their  character,  the  policy  of  employing  female  teachers  has  been  fovored 
and  put  in  practice  so  far  as  practicable.  The  experience  of  the  most  eminent  educa- 
tors tbrougnout  the  land  is  in  favor  of  female  teachers.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  our  schools  to  procure  the  services  of  the  best  and  most  thorouffh 
teachers,  and  I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  such  have  been  secured.  The  people,  spefUL- 
ing  through  their  representatives,  have  said  that  free  schools  must  be  provided,  where- 
by every  child  of  sound  mind  and  proper  age  can  receive  an  education  free  of  individ- 
ual cost,  and  that  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  our  Territory  may  as  readily  acquire 
an  education  and.have  an  equally  intelligent  start  in  life  as  those  of  rich  ones.  Agree- 
ably to  the  demand  of  the  people,  means  for  this  purpose  have  been  provided  and  the 
schools  are  in  successful  operation.  The  census  shows  that  many  children  do  not  at- 
tend school,  but  an  increase  of  attendance  is  gradual  and  equal  to  reasonable  expecta- 
tions.   To  the  end  that  children  of  every  religious  faith  may  consistently  attend  these 
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Bcbool8,th6  lecislatare  wisely  prohibited  the  use  of  sectarian  books  and  religions  teach- 
infi;  in  them.  Therein  children  of  parents  of  any  and  every  faith  can  meet  in  harmony 
suid  npon  an  eqnalitv  in  all  respects.  Based  upon  any  other  character  of  law,  the  free- 
Bchool-system  would  and  should  soon  be  destroyed.  Were  one  religions  doctrine 
tAOfhty  children  of  other  religions  doctrines  would  surely  be  driven  fh>m  the  schools. 
Xn  ttiis  age  of  science,  learning,  and  religions  and  politicid  independence,  it  will  not  do 
to  promote  any  eeot  ai  the  common  expense.  The  funds  which  Buuntein  tSie  grand 
tree  schools  are  drawn  fhnn  people  of  every  creed,  and  it  is  bat  just  that  all  shall  be 
eqnally  benefited^  without  the  least  attempt  to  inculcate  anv  of  the  many  religious  be- 
lief. Beliii^ious  instruction  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  family-circle  and  church.  The 
most  cruel  and  bloody  wars  recorded  in  the  pases  of  history  show  that  they  were  the 
offspring  of  the  intolerance  of  religious  sects.  Bigotry  has  brought  untold  thousands 
of  innocent  men  and  women  to  torture  and  death.  The  cloak  of  religion  has  been  used 
to  cover  dire  crimes  against  mankind ;  but  happily  for  poor  and  rich  of  all  beliefs 
and  conditions,  the  time  for  such  cruel  intolerance  has  passed  away.  Under  the  be- 
nign influences  of  our  free  Republic,  every  one  has  and  can  exercise  the  inalienable 
right,  free  from  threats  and  oppression,  to  worship  Gk>d  in  his  own  way ;  and  our  pub- 
lic Bcnools  constitue  the  safe  foundation  npon  which  the  prosperity  and  endurance  of 
our  beloved  country  rest  and  our  rightful  liberties  are  secured  and  assured.  In  the 
public-school-room  the  children  of  every  creed  are  gathered,  not  to  despise  and  hate 
each  other,  as  in  olden  times,  under  sectarian  teaching,  but  to  love  and  respect  manly 
and  womanly  virtues  wherever  or  in  whomsoever  found,  regardless  of  the  &ith  one  or 
the  other  entertains." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  Grovemor  Safford,  received  during  the  year, 
contain  snch  further  information  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
Territory  as  is  of  general  interest. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  30, 1873,  Governor  Safford  states  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  opening  a  free  school  in  every  district  in  the  Territor^^  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  to  be  continued  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the  coming  year. 
The  governor  had  delivered  addresses  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory  and  had  found  the  people  generally  interested  in  the  cause  and  willing 
to  co-operate  in  any  measure  for  its  advancement. 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  (November  11, 1873,^  he  says :  "  We  have,  after  considera- 
ble delay,  secured  the  services  of  experienced  teachers  from  the  older  States.  Our 
schools  are  now  all  supplied  and  in  operation,  and  we  shall  have  Bu£Qcient  revenue  from 
taxation  to  keep  them  open  the  larger  part  of  each  year.  The  average  price  paid  teach- 
ers is  $100.  They  are  mostly  females.  I  preferred  them  for  several  reasons :  first,  they 
usually  have  better  faculty  and  more  patience  to  teach  children  in  their  primary  stud- 
ies ;  secondly,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  become  dissatisfied  with  their  occupation  and 
change  to  other  duties  which  they  consider  more  profitable ;  thirdly,  I  desire  their  in- 
ff  nence  to  give  tone  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

"After  nearly  four  years'  incessant  labor,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  means,  books,, 
and  teachers  for  excellent  schools,  so  that  every  child  within  the  Territory  may  ob- 
tain an  education.  While  I  remain  in  office  out  free  schools  will  be  kept  open,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  at  the  next  sessiop  of  the  lej^islature  to  make  education  compulsory. 

<  <  I  am  more  than  ever  con  vinced  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  iree-school- 
system  a  part  of  our  federal  constitution.  I  fear  that,  conscious  as  we  are  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  system,  we  are  resting  with  a  feeling  of  too  much  security  that  it  will  be 
sustained  and  perpetuated,  while  active,  sleepless  enemiep  are  at  work  to  destroy  it ; 
and  they  are  too  often  enabled  to  receive  the  aid  and  support  of  those  who  only  seek 
for  self-aggrandizement.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  free-school-system  of  America 
are  not  generally  friendly  to  republican  institutions.  This  is  self-evident  to  every  one 
-who  has  taken  deep  interest  in  education,  and  it  behooves  every  man  who  loves  his- 
countrv  to  spare  no  effort  in  placing  this  system  where  no  unfriendly  hand  can  tear  it 
down." 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  year  after  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ended 
December  31,  1871,  was  spnent  in  collecting  funds  and  preparing  to  open  schools, 
bnt  none  were  actually  put  in  operation  until  1872.  The  total  receipts  for  school-pur- 
poses for  1871  and  1872  were  $7,653.81.  The  total  expenditures  were  $5,165.46,  leaving 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  of  1873  an  unexpended  balance  m 
$22488.35. 

The  friends  of  education  have  every  reason  to  fbel  encouraged  at  the  progress  made 
in  the  brief  period  since  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  Territory,  without  books, 
school-houses,  or  teachers  to  commence  with,  in  less  than  two  years  tne  free-school-^s- 
tem  has  been  fairly  and  successfully  put  in  operation  throughout  the  Territory.  The^ 
most  cordial  support  and  assistance  have  been  given  by  the  residents  of  all  the  school- 
districts,  and  if^all  that  could  be  desired  has  not  been  done  for  educational  advance- 
ment, it  has  not  been  for  want  of  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 
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TEXT-BOOKS* 

The  scbool-law  provides  that  the  territorial  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  a  nni- 
form  series  of  text-books.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  series  in  use  in  Califor- 
nia was  adopted. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that ''  it  is  not  good  policy  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  for  the 
whole  Teiritorj ;  but  that  the  selection  of  books  should  be  left  to  the  oounty-saperin- 
tendents.  There  are  many  series  of  school-books  of  about  equal  excellence,  and  by- 
leaving  the  choice  to  the  superintendents  the  series  most  familiar  to  the  teachers  in 
each  county  could  be  selected.^ 

SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

In  February,  1871,  a  school  was  opened  in  a  room  of  the  Indian  agency  for  the  Pima 
Indians  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  another  was  commenced  at  a  Maricopa  vil- 
lage, in  a  building  put  up  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose.  The  Pima  children  have  to 
come  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  to  school,  and  this,  with  othor  nnlavorable 
circumstances,  has  caused  a  very  irregular  attendance.  The  average  attendance  is  64, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  The  Pimas  have  offered  to  bnild  a 
school-house  near  their  homes.  The  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  progress  already  made  and  by  the  interest  manifested.  In  cases  where 
progress  has  not  been  satisfactory,  irregular  attendance  has  been  the  main  cause. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  school-house  and  teachers  for  the  Papago  Indiana, 
the  most  orderly  and  industrious  of  all  the  tribes  in  Ariasona,  who  would  accept  school- 
privileges  more  readilv  and  appreciate  them  more  highly  than  any  others.  These  ar- 
rangements will  be  fully  earned  out  when  the  necessary  funds  are  supplied.  It  is  es- 
timated that  to  give  the  majority  of  children  on  this  reservation  a  common-echool-ed- 
acation  would  require  at  least  four  or  five  school-houses  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  $10,000. 
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COLOBADO. 

(From  bieoniol  report  of  Hon.  Horace  M.  Hale,  territorial  saperintendent  of  public  instmction,  for 
the  term  ended  September  30, 1873.J 

SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

There  is  no  permanent  school-fund ;  the  average  rate  of  taxation  for  school-purposes 
is  3f  mills. 

'  Beceipts. 

Amoaut  of  special  tax  collected  in  school-districts , |55, 923  90 

Total  from  taxation 137,557  61 

From  other  sources...,.* 120,000  00 

Total  receipts  for  school-purposes 257,557  61 

Expenditures* 

For  sites  and  huildings 155,579  45 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 1,800  00 

For  salariesof  superintendents 1,200  00 

For  salaries  of  teachers 71,258  28 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 22,461  26 

Total  expenditures  for  school^purposes 252,298  99 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  male  persons  of  school-age,  5  to  21  years,  in  the  Territory 7, 617 

Number  of  female  persons  of  school-age 6,600 

Total  school-population I , 14,417 

Increase  from  1«71  to  1872 2,396 

Increasefrom  1872^to  1373 4,284 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years 86 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE. 

Number  (tf  children  enrolled  in  public  schools ,«..  7,456 

Average  attendance 7,214 

Increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  1871-1872 431 

Increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  1872-1873 1,130 

Per  cent,  of  increase  in  two  ^ears 59 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $3  12 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 702 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools— males,  107 ;  females,  134 241 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers $62  00 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 51  00 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers 250  00 

Highest  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 100  OO 

SCHOOL-PROPERTY. 

Value  of  school-houses,  lots,  furniture,  &c $260,185  46 

Increase  in  value  of  school-houses,  1871-1872 20,691  97 

increase  in  value  of  school-houses,  1872-1873 157,917  44 

Percent,  of  increase  in  value  for  two  years 2.16 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  school-districts  in  the  Territory 243 

luciease  in  the  number  of  districts  from  1871  to  1872 38 

Increase  in  the  number  of  districts,  1872-1873 45 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years 52 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSfes. 

Namber  of  schools  in  the  Territory 180 

Increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  1871-1872 25 

Increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  1872-1873 20 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years 56 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days Ill 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  Territory..." 125 

Number  erected  during  1873 26 

Percent,  of  increase  in  two  years • 54 

PROGRESS. 

The  figures  given  above  are  certainly  encourajgring.  Receipts  of  $257,557  for  school- 
purposes,  expenditures  of  $155,597  for  sites  and  buildings,  and  an  advance  of  86  per 
cent,  in  the  school-population  show  decided  growth.  The  last  item  is  especially 
remarkable  and  indicates  a  rapid  filling  of  the  Territory  with  settlers  who  bring  their 
families  with  them,  forming  an  element  of  stable  and  permanent  increase. 

As  respects  school-buildings,  the  report  of  the  superintendent  states  that  there  are 
several  large  and  costly  ones  in  process  of  construction  not  included  in  the  number  on 
which  the  1155,000  mentioned  was  expended.  Besides  these,  others  are  arranged  for  in 
many  districts,  and  in  some  the  funds  have  been  provided  and  architectiual  plans 
agreed  upon. 

The  publio  schools  of  Golden  Citv  entered,  December  1, 1873,  into  possession  of  a 
new  and  elegant  school-building.  When  the  plans  of  this  building  were  decided  on 
the  attendance  on  the  publio  schools  was  only  98.    In  the  new  structure  it  has  been  251. 

The  school-fuud,  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  biennial  report,  has  been  raised 
upon  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  taxation,  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  taxable 
property  admitting  of  a  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  individuals,  while  securing  a  larger 
revenue  for  the  schools. 

▲TTBNDANCfi. 

Only  52  per  cent,  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  1873.  Not  counting,  the  superintendent  says,  those 
above  18,  who  perhaps  are  expected  to  attend,  and  those  under  6,  who,  he  thinks,  ought 
not  to  attend,  but  65  per  cent  of  the  ones  for  whom  the  schools  are  opened  are  found 
upon  the  rolls  and  but  56  per  cent,  are  ordinarily  attendant.  Of  course  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  attanding  private  schools;  but  even  with  this  allowance* it  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  reckoned  of  school-age  have 
attended  school  111  days  in  the  past  year.  The  superintendent  holds,  however,  that 
Colorado  is  not  in  this  respect  below  the  general  average  of  the  States.  *'  Illinois  and 
New  York  can  show  no  better  record,  while  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rank  far  below." 

SALARIES. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  to  male  and  female  teachers,  the  tendency  in  Colorado  is 
towards  equality.  There  is  less  difference  than  formerlv  in  the  pay  of  tncse  two  classes. 
In  some  counties  the  men  teachers  receive  less  than  the  women.  The  average  salary 
of  both,  however,  is  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  biennial  term,  partly  from  the  fisct 
that  increasing  inflow  of  population  brings  a  supply  of  teachers  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  demand  and^  partly  from  the  false  economy  of  some  neighborhoods  in  employ- 
ing inferior  teachers,  because  they  can  be  had  at  a  low  rate.  On  this  point  the  super- 
intendent says :  "  Our  teachers  are  as  competent  as  the  average  elsewhere.  But  let  us 
insist  on  having  first-class  talent  only.  Such  we  may  commaud  by  signifying  our 
wiUingness  to  pay  for  it.''  The  employment  of  a  poor  teacher,  at  any  rate,  he  holds  to 
be  '*  on  extravagant  economy.'' 

THE  TEACHERS  THAT  ARE  NOT  WANTED. 

In  connection  with  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  Is  below  the  demands  or  a  rapidly  advancing  age,  the  further  opinion  is 
declared  that  the  examination  of  teachers  should  extend  beyond  the  present  require- 
ment of  ability  to  teach  orthographv,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  United^  States,  and  reach  to  at  least  tne  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  mechanic  appliances,  and  technio  research.  Then  comes  a 
statement  which  may  apply  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Colorado :  "  We  have  little  use  for 
teachers  who  are  never  more  than  one  lesson  in  advance  of  the  pupils,  and  who,  it 
some  bright,  inquisitive  scholar  seeks  information  as  to  the  philosophy  of  fire-extin- 
guishers, or  the  manufacture  of  lucifer-matches.  or  of  the  bursting  of  water-pitchers 
on  frosty  nights,  or  of  the  rebounding  of  a  marble  fh>m  the  stone  pavement,  or  of  the 
ipjuriousness  of  lacing  tightly  any  portion  of  the  body,  or  of  wearing  metallio  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  in  a  freezing  atmosphere,  are  compelled,  through  ignorance,  to  reply 
'  It  will  do  you  more  good  to  find  that  out  for  yourself,'  or  *  I'll  tell  you  some  otner 
time.'" 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Of  this,  it  is  said : 

"  We  doubt  very  mach  the  wisdom  of  sabdiyidins  sohool-districts  so  as  to  accommo- 
date small  communities,  if  saoh  divittion  can  possibly  be  avoided.  A  better  school  can 
be  established  with  fiftv  pupils  than  with  twenty-five  or  ten.  One  teacher  can  easily 
manage  the  larj^e  school  and  be  able  to  awaken  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
that  would  not  be  attainable  in  either  of  the  small  schools.  The  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  long  walks  by  the  children  is  more  than  compensate  by  the 
healthful  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air,  thus  necessitated,  and  by  being  able  to 
maintain  a  single  school  for  a  term  of  six  months  at  no  greater  cost  than  would  be 
incurred  in  maintaining  two  schools,  each  for  three  months.  Thus  the  children,  by 
walking  perhaps  five  miles  a  day,  pcactically  furnish  the  means  for  continuing  the 
school  J  nst  double  the  length  of  time  that  it  could  otherwise  be  kept  up.  *  Concentration 
is  power  *  in  school-matters  as  well  as  elsewhere.*' 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

On  this  much-vexed  topic  we  have  the  following  clearly-expressed  jndgment: 
"  We  are  of  those  who  firmly  believe  that  the  cry  against  the  use  of  corporal  pnnisb- 
ment  in  school  is  loudest  from  those  who  know  the  least  about  school-work.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  experienced  teachers  in  the  land  deem  it  prudent  or  wise  to  forbid  it. 
The  best  disciplinarians  seldom  make  use  of  it,  yet  they  do  not  like  to  be  disarmed. 
We  would  have  as  little  punishment  of  any  kind  as  practicable.  The  best-managed 
schools  are  the  least  disciplined.  We  would  not  have  cowhides  and  ferules  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  school-apparatus,  to  be  used  daily,  nor  weekly,  nor  monthly, 
but  only  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  Judicious  remedy." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

St.  Mary's  school,  (Roman-Catholic,)  Denver,  reports,  for  1873,  instructors,  11,  (an 
increase  of  2  on  the  number  for  1872,)  students,  males,  25 ;  females,  113,  a  decrease  of 
7  in  the  number  of  females,  while  the  addition  of  the  moles  carries  the  total  to  26 
beyond  what  it  was  last  year.    A  new  bnildiog  has  been  erected  for  this  school. 

Jarvis  Hall,  Qolden  City,  a  collegiate  school  for  boys,  intended  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  future  university,  affords  to  the  residents  in  that  locality,  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  educators,  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  thorough  English  secondary  course, 
with  a  good  grounding  in  Greek,  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages. 

Wolfe  Hall,  Denver,  a  hi^h  school  for  young  ladies,  with  11  instructors,  affords  the 
same  for  the  territorial  capital^  having  a  full  English  and  classic  course,  with  modern 
languages,  music,  drawing,  painting,  &c.,  all  in  connection  with  the  religious  influ- 
ences or  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  by  which  both  it  and  Jarvis  Hall  have  been 
established.  The  two  institutions  have  fine  buildings,  erected  mainly  by  the  liberal 
aid  of  George  A.  Jarvis,  esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  John  D.  Wolfe,*esq.,  of  New 
York. 

To  the  credit  of  Denver  City  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  with  a  population  of  only 
about  16,000,  which  St.  Mary's  school  and  Wolfe  Hall  partially  supply  with  educa- 
tional advantages,  the  people  have  erected  in  1873  a  public  high-school-building,  cost- 
ing $50,000,  exdusive  of  the  furniture  with  which  it  is  to  be  supplied,  and  in  appear- 
ance comparing  very  favorably  with  almost  any  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  high-school- 
conrse  for  this  and  other  kindred  schools  embraces,  besides  the  higher  brancnes  of  an 
English,  mathematic,  and  scientific  curriculum,  drawing  and  music,  a  pretty  thorough 
senes  of  Latin  studies,  and  an  optional  one  in  German  and  Greek. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  intended  that  this  shall  be  furnished  increasingly  by  steady  enlargement  of  the 
coarse  at  Jarvis  Hall,  so  that  when  the  Territory  shall  have  grown  into  a  State  it  may 
find  there  a  native  university,  complete  in  all  its  departments,  which  has  grown  with 
itsgrowth  and  which  may  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  a  true  college  for  the  people. 

The  Baptists  are  also  said  to  have  secured  a  charter  for  an  educational  institution  of 
nigh  order,  to  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  University.  Its  location  will  probably 
ue  at  Denver,  where  buildings  and  endowment  are  to  be  provided  for  it  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  centennial  collections  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECIINIC  INSTRUCTION; 

A  di\inity-6chool  in  connection  with  Jarvis  Hall  has  been  in  operation  in  its  own 
building  since  September.  1872.  "The  same  theologic  course  which  is  pursued  in  the 
eastern  church-schools  is  here  carried  out  in  all  its  details "  in  a  course  which  is  at 
present  three  years  in  extent,  with  a  probability  of  its  being  lengthened  out  to  four. 

The  territorial  school  of  mines  is  also  connected  with  the  same  institution,  and  in  it 
two  lectures  weekly  have  been  delivered  on  geology,  with  special  reference  to  min- 
hig-developments.    The  cabinet-collection  here  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Haydeu 
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expedition  and  M.  Iiesqnerenx,  of  ColamboB,  Ohio,  the  most  nniqao  and  valoable  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  complete  philosophic  apparatus  is  possessed  by  the  school  of  mines,  with  ths 
details  of  a  larse  chemio  laboratory,  in  which  every  process  connected  with  the  re- 
ducing of  metals  can  be  illustrated. 

An  eminent  physician  of  the  Territory  has  promised  to  commence  a  course  of  medical 
lectures,  preparatory  to  which  there  has  been  some  instruction  in  physiology. 

OBITUARy. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Colorado,  deserves  mention  here  from  bis  efforts  to  promote  education  in  the  Terri- 
tory. A  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1835  and  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  l&SQ,  he  was  first  settled  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
ward for  some  years  in  Boston.  In  1665  he  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of  Colorado, 
and,  entering  actively  upon  his  labors  there,  continued  them  with  unabating  zeal  till 
his  death,  September  28, 1873.  Perceiving  from  the  first  the  need  of  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  youth  of  a  new  region,  he  set  himself  to  the  establishment  of  parish- 
schools  in  connection  with  the  churches  and  of  boarding-schools  in  the  lar^^er  towns. 
Through  aid  derived  from  eastern  friends,  he  succeeded  in  building  up  three  important 
schools  within  his  diocese :  Jarvis  Hall,  Golden,  a  diocesan  collegiate  school  for  boys; 
St  3fatthew's  Hall,  also  at  Golden,  a  diocesan  divinity-school ;  and  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver, 
a  diocesan  school  for  girls ;  each  housed  in  a  substantial  building  of  its  own^  and  all, 
at  his  death,  in  successful  operation. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  COLORADO. 
Hod.  Horace  M.  Hali,  tuperintendtnt  of  pwblic  imtrueiion,  Denver, 

COOIfTT-SOPKBIICTENDENTS. 


County. 


Arapsboe  ... 

Bent 

Boalder 

Clear  Creek . 

Con^os 

CottUIa 

Douglas 

ElPaM 

Fremont .... 

OUpin 

Greenwood. . 
Haerfiano  ... 
Jefferson  .... 

Lake 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  . 

Park 

Pueblo 

Saguache  ... 

Summit 

Weld 


Name. 


Frank  Chnrth 

Robinson  M.  Moore 

Charles  E.  Sherman  . . . . 

C.F.  Bridges 

Juan  F.Chaves 

Juan  Ygnaela  Jacqnes  . 

Frank  B.  Edmond 

F.  C.  MUlington 

J.D.Bell 

Silas  B.Hahn 


WUlis  M.Allen 

M.C.Klrby 

Galatia  Spragne 

Clark  Bonghton 

JoabM.  Bernard 

William  E.  MusgroTe. 
Joseph  S.  Thompson  . 
J.  Ross  Penniiten  .... 

George  W.  Wilson 

AlThi  J.WUber 


Fost-oilloe. 


DenT«r. 


Bonlder. 
Georgetown. 
Conejos. 
SanLnis. 
Frankstown. 
Colorado  Springt. 
CsBon  City. 
Central  CUy. 

WalsanbUTg. 

Golden  City. 

Granite. 

Fort  Collins. 

Trinidad. 

Fairplay. 

Pueblo. 

Bismarck. 

Breokinrldga. 

Greeley. 
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DAKOTA. 

ti^rom  information  furnished  by  Hon.  J.  "W.  Turner,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Beceipts. 
Total  income  for  school-purposes,  from  taxation $16, 672  79 

Expenditures, 
Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes $16,672  79 

SCHOOL-POPULATION  AND  ENROLOIENT. 

N" umber  of  youth  reported  between  5  and  21  years  of  age 5, 312 

Kumber  enrolled  in  schools  only  partially  reported 2,006 

SCHOOUS. 

Is  umber  of  public  schools  in  the  Territory 100 

SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  montti $30 

Average  salary  of  school-superintendents  per  day 3 


The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Territory,  in  forwarding  the  above  informa- 
tion, states  that  he  cannot  relv  upon  its  exactness  in  many  respects,  owing  to  the  ver>* 
imperfect  returns  received  from  county-superintendents.  Many  districts,  he  says, 
failed  to  report,  and  many  of  the  reports  received  from  teachers  and  district-clerks 
were  so  imperfect  that  county-superintendents  were  unable  to  make  correct  returns 
from  them.  He  believes  that,  had  full  and  correct  returns  been  made,  the  number  of 
children  from  5  to  21  years  of  age  would  be  seen  to  amount  to  not  less  than  7,500  or 
^,000,  the  number  enrolled  to  about  3,500,  and  the  number  of  terms  of  school  taught  to 
about  160.  He  believes  that  there  has  been  raised  by  taxation  during  the  past  year 
for  all  school-purposes  not  less  than  $22,000,  a  sum  which  will  be  largely  increased,  he 
hopes,  during  the  present  year.  While  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  month  is 
estimated  at  $30,  a  few  receive  from  $50  to  $80.  "  Many  of  the  schools/'  says  the 
superintendent,  **  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and '  we  have  generaUy  a  very 
good  class  of  teachers.'' 

The  new  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  Hon.  £.  W.  Miller,  Elk 
Point,  Union  County. 

28  E 
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DISTRICT  OF  COIiimiBIA. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS, 

Area  of  the  Territory  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  iDcluding  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  and  an  adjacent  rnral  district,  generally  known  as  the  coojitr, 
64  sqnare  miles. 


Washington. 

Georgetown. 

County. 

Total 

PoDQlftiion.  TTnited  StAtAfl  census  1870- ••••.••.. 

109.199 

11,384 

11,117 

131, 7W 

8CH00L.P0PULATI05. 
Whit© 

17,403 
8,032 

2,086 
796 

1,688 
1,166 

21  177 

Colored  ....A 

10,4^ 

Total 

25.935 

2.882 

2.854 

31.^1 

PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,   1872 
AHD  1873. 

Whit« 

8.935 
4.834 

7rj8 

426 

877 
940 

10,  J^ 

Colored 

6,2U0 

Total 

13, 769 

1,184 

1.817 

J6,77» 

Arerage  namber  of  pupils  in  private  Rchooli, 
from  report  of  United  States  CommiiMioDer 

6,7^ 

1 

Whole  nninber  of  seats  provided  for  papils  io 
the  public  schools,  1872  and  1873 

11.910 

1,173 

1.412 

14.495 

Whole  Dumber  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
1872  and  1873 

220 

20 

31 

271 

Valuation  of  taxable  property,  1872  and  1873. . . 

$72,900,000 

$6,300,000 

$8,600,000 

$87, 800.  COO 

ftrhoot-tnx  ^ner  c^nt..^  1872  and  1873  ....,-,.,- 

.0033 

.0053 

.0050 

J 

Total  receipUfromschool-tax,  Ac,  1872  and  1873. 

$173,053  03 

$20.975  21 

$26, 485  91 

$920,514  15 

Total  pflR^ents  for  public-school-purposes,  1872 
and  18/3  

$250,837  76 

$13,773  38 

$24.670  28 

$298,981  4a 

Value  of  public-achool-property 

$909,287 

$41,520 

$54,600 

•1,005,407 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  progress  during  the  past  year  in  the  following 
respects :  increase  in  the  value  of  school-property,  $53,707 ;  in  the  number  of  seats 
provided  for  pupils,  430 ;  in  the  number  of  teachers,  8 ;  in  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  1,215,  of  whom  the  white-schools  gain  450  and  the  colored-schools  765. 

There  is  a  very  gratifying  gain  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  white- 
schools  of  Georgetown.    In  1871-72,  the  percentage  was  2b.6;  in  1872-73,  it  was  36.3. 

TOO  MANY  SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

The  four  independent  systems  of  public  schools  iu  the  District  are  still  continued. 
Of  the  four  boards  of  trustees,  one  controls  the  white-schools  of  Washington,  one  the 
white-schools  of  Georgetown,  one  the  colored-schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  one  the  white-  and  colored -schools  of  the  county,  including  all  that  portion  of  the 
District  outside  the  cities.  The  power  to  appoint  the  trustees  and  officers  of  all  the 
boards  is  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  District. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  SCHOOL-BOARDS  RECOMMENDED. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  strengthened  the  opinion,  expressed  in  the  last 
report,  that  a  board  of  education  for  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  created,  with 
the  members  so  selected  as  to  fairly  represent  all  the  public  schools  in  the  District,  and 
that  to  them  should  be  transferred  the  powers  relating  to  schools  now  vested  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  District-government,  and  such  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  trustees  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniform  aud  efficient  administration  of  the 
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serveral  syBtems.    It  would  not,  however,  be  considered  advisable,  for  a  time  at  leasts 
to  hAve  this  entirely  supersede  the  present  organizations. 

STATISTICS  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHTTB  CHILDREN  OP  WASHINGTON. 
Hon.  J.  Ormokd  Wilson,  Suptrintsndent 

Wliitepopolation 73,731 

White  school-popalatiou— males,  8,371 ;  females,  9,032 17, 403^ 

NuDfiber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  white  public  schools—males,  4,521 :  females, 

4,414 ^ 8,935 

Average  enrollment 6,980 

Average  attendance 6,417 

Per  cent,  of  the  whole  school-population  enrolled 51 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  total  enrollment 71. 8 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  average  enrollment 93 

Naniber  of  pupils  in  private  schools 5,414 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  public  schools 133 

Xninber  of  special  teachers  in  public  schools 8 

Whole  number  of  teachers — males,  10 ;  females,  131 14 1 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  annum $757  2^ 

Namber  of  school-buildings  owned , 14 

Number  of  school-rooms— owned,  96;  rented,  37 133 

Number  of  seats  for  pupils 7,996 

Value  of  school-property |659,477  00 

Amonnt  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 106,774  21 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 53,794  08 

Amoant  paid  for  permanent  improvements 62,171  63 

Total  payments  during  the  year 259,837  76 

Total  receipts / 173,053  03 

Excesaof  payments  over  receipts 86,784  73 

Total  cost  of  education  per  pupil .* 23  30 

SCHOOL-ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  inadequacy  of  school-accom- 
modations. With  a  school-population  of  17,403,  seats  are  provided  for  only  7,996. 
The  rooms  rented  for  school -purposes  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely  unsuitable,  while  their 
annual  rent  adds  about  $12,000  to  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools.  In  view  of 
the  present  and  prospective  want  of  school-accommodations  and  funds,  attention  is 
called  to  the  subject  of  half-day-schools.  In  two  instances  these  have  been  organized 
in  the  lowest  grades. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  was  lessened  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  m  certain  parts  of  the  city  for  several  months.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  171  in  the  total  enrollment,  of  156  in  the 
average  enrollment,  and  of  186  in  the  average  attendance.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  average  enrollment  was  93  against  92.5  for  last  ^ear.  Each  month  had 
an  average  of  3,455  pupils  present  every  session,  and  724  pupils  were  not  once  absent 
during  the  entire  year.  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was  5,113.  This  is 
),764  cases  less  than  last  year. 

DISCIPLINE. 

There  have  been  325  suspensions,  276  less  than  the  number  last  year,  and  173  dis- 
missals, 124  less  than  last  year.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  was  429, 
which  is  62  more  than  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  Or  133  schools,  there  were  69 
in  which  there  was  no  corporal  punishment,  and  the  64  in  which  it  was  resorted  to 
were  for  the  most  part  boys'  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  division  of  the  elementary  course  of  instruction  into  eight  distinct  grades,  the 
work  of  each  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  has  done  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  A  subdivision  of  these  grades  is  considered  advisable,  so  that  the  work 
of  each  will  require  but  half  of  a  school-year ;  and  the  pupil  who  fails  to  accomplish 
it  satisfactorily  will  have  to  fall  back  only  half  a  year,  instead  of  a  whole  one.  Thus 
one  of  the  defects  of  a  strictly  graded  school-system — a  lack  of  adaptation  to  individ- 
ual requirements — will  be  somewhat  lessened. 

Over  1,000  pupils  iu  the  grammar-schools  are  reported  as  pursuing  high-school-stud- 
ies. The  necessity  for  a  high  school  is  urgent  and  constantly  increasing.  The  present 
plan  is  not  to  be  commended  for  either  economy  or  efficiency. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  has  been  included  in  the  regular  list  of  studies  since  1868 ;  but  the  results 
of  the  attempts  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  have  not  been  satisfactory.  This 
want  of  success  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  to  furnish  teachers  qualified  to  give 
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instruction,  rather  than  to  a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  A  special  teacher 
of  drawing  has  lately  been  appointed,  who  will  instnict  all  the  regular  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary' drawing.  The  pupils  in  the  normal  school  will  receive  a  thorough  coorae  of  in- 
struction, and  a  class  of  advanced  boys,  who  have  given  evidence,  of  marked  ability, 
is  to  receive  a  higher  course  of  one  or  two  years'  instruction  from  the  special  teacher. 
This  plan  is  now  being  carried  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

GERMAN. 

The  attendance  upon  the  classes  in  this  study  has  been  considerably  less  than  that 
for  last  year  and  the  progress  made  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first  this  study  has  Deen 
entirely  optional,  and  the  trustees,  feeling  that  the  demand  for  it  did  not  justify  any 
interference  with  the  programme  of  regular  studies,  have  not  allowed  the  redtationa 
to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  school-sessions. 

The  members  of  the  board  have  refused  to  appoint  special  teachers  of  German  for  the 
school-year  of  ltf7^-'74  and  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  the  study. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

This  branch  is  under  the  care  of  a  director  of  music  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
following  rules  have  been  adopted :  all  other  teachers  are  expected  to  co-operate  ^th 
the  teachers  of  music  and  render  all  the  aid  they  can  in  that  department.  In  addition 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  teacher  of  music^  at  least  forty  minutes  in  every  week  are 
to  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  of  each  school  in  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  theory  of 
music.  There  is  to  be  a  recitation  in  music  every  day  or  on  alternate  days,  for  -which 
marks  shall  be  given  as  for  other  lessons. 

FINANCIAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL-SYSTEM. 

The  educational  work  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  conducted  under  circumstances 
of  exceptional  diflQculty.  The  school-tax  (amounting,  during  the  last  two  years,  to 
40.5  cents  per  annum  on  each  ^100  of  taxable  property)  is  larger  than  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States. 

In  comparing  the  taxable  property  and  school-population  of  other  cities  With  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  city  shows  apparently  a  large  excess  of  school-population.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious.  On  the  one  hand,  about  one-half  of  the  property  within  the 
city-limits  is  exempt  from  taxation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  being^  the 
owner ;  on  the  other,  the  school -population  has  been  greatly  increased,  fix)m  tw^ 
sources :  the  sudden  and  large  influx  of  colored  people  during  the  late  war  and  the 
great  number  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  National  Government,  few  of  whom 
acquire  a  permanent  residence  in  the  city.  Almost  one-third,  32.46  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  colored,  and  during  the  past  year  30.79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  were  children  of  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government.  These  two  classes  add  greatly  to  the  demand  for 
schools,  but  do  not  perceptibly  increase  the  revenues  to  maintain  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  city  cannot  sustain  the  burden  of  taxation  required  to  carrr  on 
the  present  system  of  public  schools  and  that  either  assistance  must  be  obtained  from 
the  General  Government  or  a  tuition-fee,  covering  the  cost  of  education,  must  be 
exacted  from  those  pupils  who  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the  city.  The  latter 
would  be  a  measure  greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  but,  unless  adequate  means  are  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  all  other  efforts  to  advance  them  will  be  of  little  avail. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  hinderan'ces,  much  has  been  accomplished  during 
t^e  last  few  years.  **  During  the  period  commenced  July  1, 1871,  and  ended  June  30, 
1)^3,  the  District-|;ovemment  has  expended  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  all  tiie 
revenue  derived  Irom  the  school-tax  and  a  sum  over  and  above  this  amounting  to 
$193,826.73.  Since  1863  the  city  has  built  up  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools  for 
colored  children,  of  whom  over  4,000  are  now  enrolled.  Besides  paying  the  current 
expenses  of  these  schools,  it  has  provided  for  their  pHermanent  use  sites  and  school- 
buildings  now  valued  at  $250,000.  During  the  same  period  (the  last  ten  years)  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  invested  $1,000,000  in  property  for  the  permanent  use  of  its  pub- 
lic schools.    Surely  this  is  a  fair  record  for  the  last  decade." 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  superintendent  repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report  for  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  female- 
schools  of  the  second  district.  He  also  recommends:  (!)  the  establishment  of  sixteen 
additional  intermediate  schools ;  (2)  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  of  each  male-gram- 
mar-school bo  fixed  at  $1,800,  with  an  annual  increase  of  |lOO  until  it  reaches  a  max- 
imum of  $2,000 ;  and  the  salary  of  each  assistant  in  said  school  be  fixed  at  $14^00,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  $1,400 ;  (3)  that  the  <*fund 
to  endow  the  public  schools,''  now  amounting  to  about  $80,000,  be  used  to  purchase  a 
site  and  commence  the  erection  of  a  high  school ;  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  to 
induce  Congress  during  its  present  session  to  give  some  aid,  by  a  donation  of  pnbUc 
lands  or  money,  to  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  , 

By  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  approved  June  23,  1873,  the  trustees  were 
antborized  to  establish  a  normal  school.  The  nuiuber  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twenty. 
£acb  candidate  for  admission  must  be  17  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a 
pnpil  of  a  female- grammar-department  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington.  The 
coarse  of  study  is  to  be  strictly  professional  and  limited  to  one  year.  Each  graduate 
shall  receive  a  certificate,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  primary  certificate.  Gradu- 
ates from  the  normal  school  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  one 
year,  and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  govern  and  conduct  a  school.. 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  diplomas,  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  intermediate  certifi- 
cates. It  is  exnressly  pro\  ided  by  law  *^  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  shall  have 
preference  in  all  cases  when  appointments  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  are  to  be 
made."  The  average  number  of  new  teachers  required  annually  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  and  if  the  normal  school  be  liberally  supported 
and  eflSoiently  conducted,  it  will,  without  doubt,  supply  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  future  dema<ls  of  the  schools. 

The  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  now  constitute  95  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  corps ;  and  the  demand  for  male  teachers  is,  therefore,  so  slight  that  no 
necessity,  exists  for  any  provision  for  their  education  in  the  normal  school. 

STATISTICS    OP    PLTILIC     SCHOOI^     FOR    COLORED     CHILDREN     OF    WASHINGTON     AND 

GEORGETO^^'N. 

Hod.  George  F.  T.  Cook,  Superintendent. 

Colored  school-population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 9, 323 

Number  of  children  in  public  colored-schools 5, 1^ 

Average  number  enrolled 3,578 

Average  attendance 3,3^^5 

Per  cent,  of  attendance ;. 94.7 

Number  of  school-houses— owned,  9 ;  rented,  4 13 

Nunaber  of  sittings  in  all  the  school-houses 4, 3*22 

Number  of  teachers,  (female,  63;  male,  2) ti5 

Number  of  schools,  (primary,  44;  secondary,  15;  intermediate,  10;  grammar,  7). ..        70 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 49 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers §05 

COMPARISON  OF  STATISTICS   FOR  THE  TEARS  1869  TO  ISTa 


1869-70.     ISTO-^L     1871-'72.     1873-'73. 


Largest  number  of  tcbooli 

Average  oamber  of  schools 

Whole  oamber  enrolled 

Average  number  enrolled 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance 

Cases  of  tardiness 

Pertentag«^  of  tardiness 

Percentage  of  attendance 


66 

03 

3.650 

3.082 

a.  748 

27, 775 

2.7 

89 


68 

6C 

4,986 

3,075 

2,775 

83,984 

2.3 

90.2 


75 

74 

4.661 

3.480 

3.261 

15.060 

1.3 

93.6 


76 

73 

5,188 

3.578 

3.385 

5.976 

.5 

947 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  rei)ort,  the  course  of 
study  has  been  revised,  the  revision  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  school- 
year  of  1873-74.  The  present  course,  in  the  length  of  time  Tsev'en  years)  required  for 
Its  completion  and  the  amount  of  instruction  it-covers,  is  well  adapted  for  the  schools 
at  present,  tbouj^  a  higher  standard  will  be  advisable,  and,  doubtless,  even  demanded 
in  a  few  years.      , 

The  classification  of  the  schools  has  also  been  changed  by  omitting  the  secondary 
and  intermediate  grades.    The  grades  are  now  primary,  grammar,  and  high. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  grades  with  marked  success.  A  special 
drawing-teacher  has  been  appointed,  and  a  normal  class  has  been  formed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  regular  teachers.  Each  teacher  in  turn  is  required  to  take  charge 
of  the  normal  class,  under  the  observation,  and  subject  to  the  criticism,  of  the  special 
teacher.  This  affords  the  best  possible  preparation  for  giving  instruction  to  their 
respective  classes. 

TEACHERS. 

In  these  schools,  all  teachers,  withont  regard  to  the  extent  or  degree  of  their  general 
qualifications,  receive  the  same  salary.  The  only  distinction  rrnxde  is  that  one  year's 
experience  in  them  entitles  the  teacher  to  an  increase  of  $100  in  salary.  Some  system 
for  determining  and  classifying  teacherships  is  considered  necessary.    It  is  therefore 
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recommeuded  that  certificates  be  issued  of  different  jin^^  and  that  the  salaiy  of  the 
tt:«icber  be  based  npon  the  grade  of  certificate  she  holds.  Teachers  holding  a  1<^  grmde 
of  certificate  may  procure  a  higher  one  by  passing  an  examination. 

RECOMMEXDATIOKS. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  school -accommodations,  the  snperinteod- 
«nt  repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report : 

(1)  That  a  site  be  purchased  in  the  second  district  and  a  building  erected  snflScient 
to  accommodate  at  least  twelve  schools. 

(2)  That  the  buildings  in  the  fourth  district  be  disposed  of  and  another  erected 
which  will  afford  greater  and  better  accommodation. 

(3)  That  the  miserable  site  and  building  in  Georgetown  be  also  disposed  of  and  a 
building  erected  in  a  more  conyenient  locality. 

(4)  That  a  central  site  be  purchased  for  a  building  for  the  high  school,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  that  school  and  to  obtain,  for  their  intended  usee,  the  rooms  in  which 
it  is  now  located. 

The  establishment  of  a  teachers'  library  is  recommended ;  also  the  adoption  of  some 
Judicious  system  of  annual  rewards — as  diplomas,  books,  and  medals — to  dea^iring 
pupils. 

Statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges. 


Kamei  of  aniveraiUeg  and 
colleges. 


Oolnmbian  Unlverrity  . . 
Georgetown  College  . . . . 

<]^oosaga  College 

Howard  UniTerslty 

National  Deaf-Mate  Col 
leg* 


Number  of 
itndenti. 


80 
120 


Corporate  property,  &c 


o  o 


$350,000 


300,000 
1, 051, 164 


$400,000 
3U0,500 


'^4 

^  5 
«5 


90 


100,000 


el 


$0 


34.000 


o 

a 

III 


:i 


5,750 
.30.000 
^         10.0CO 
$8,500  7.850 
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Statistical  summary 

of  schools  f 

or  professional  instruction. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Corporate  property,  Ac 

a 

1 

u 

i 

l^ames  of  Bcbools  for  professiooal  iogtrnc* 
tlon. 

M 

o  g- 

II 
ll 

SCHOOLS  OP  THEOLOOT. 

Theologlc   department,  Howard  Univer- 
sity   

6 

28 
50 

140 
56 
33 

-J 

600 

"Way land  Seminary ......r.r.... 

7}" 

$15,000 

SOO 

SCHOOLS  OP  LAW. 

-Colombian  University  law-Rchool 

6 

4 
3 

.... 

500 

Law -school,  Georgetown  University 

'Law-8chool  Howard  Uni veruity 

* 

900 

National  University  Law-Scbool 

, 
..,..,- 

SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICUIE. 
3Iedical  department,  Georgetown  University. 

13 

55 

Medical  department,  Howard  University  . . . 

10 
3 

:;:: 

18 
35 

j. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy 

f400 



^1650 

"*•  — 

*  Property  not  separate  from  that  of  the  university,    t  Apparatus. 
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COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

I'he  Columbian  College  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1821.  The  reg- 
olar  exercises  commenced  in  January,  1822,  the  medical  department  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  law-department  in  1826.  The  president  is  James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  history. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1673,  the  title  of  Columbian  College  was 
changed  to  the  Columbian  University. 

The  university  consists  of  three  departments,  viz :  (1)  the  academic,  including  nine 
tutors ;  (2)  the  law,  with  five  professors  and  two  lecturers ;  (3)  the  medical,  with  eight 
professors,  not  including  several  emeritus  professors. 

At  present  the  law-school  has  about  150  students ;  the  medical,  55 ;  and  the  academic. 
1^0.  At  the  last  commencement  the  academic  school  graduated  8,  the  medical  school 
10,  and  the  law-school  44  students. 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

Geori^etown  College,  Rev.  P.  F.  Healy,  S.  J.,  president,  is  on  the  heights  of  Geor^ 
town.  Founded  in  1789,  Congress,  in  1815,  granted  it  the  charter  of  a  university,  with 
the  right  to  confer  degrees.  Under  this  charter,  departments  of  law  and  medicine  have 
heen  organized,  in  addition  to  the  classic  department—the  former  in  1870,  the  latter  in 
1851. 

The  classic  department,  to  which  is  joined  a  preparatory  school,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclesiastics,  but  no  religious  tests  are  required  of  students  entering.  The  cur- 
ricnlam  embraces  all  the  studies  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  English  branches.  The  concluding  year  of  the  college-course  is  devoted  to 
mental  philosophy.  A  post-graduate-course  is  also  available,  embracing  natural  right ; 
the  funoamental  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  international  law  ;  the  critical  history 
of  philosophy,  and  special  branches  of  science.  Degrees,  to  be  obtained,  must  be  amply 
merited. 

The  extensive  premises  attached  to  the  college,  embracing  over  150  acres,  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  college,  with  such  additional  provisions  for  health  and 
recreation  as  circumstances  call  for.  Twenty  professors  and  teachers  are  attached  to 
this  department,  and  six  other  officials,  not  engaged  in  teaching.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  students  attended  during  the  past  year,  of  whom  11  graduated  in  June, 
1&73.  The  attendance  for  1673-74  will  somewhat  exceed  this  number  and  14  are  ex- 
pected to  graduate. 

The  medical  department  in  the  city  of  Washington  occupies  buildings  on  the. comer 
of  Tenth  and  £  streets.  This  department  was  attended  during  the  past  year  by  56 
stadents,  of  whom  24  graduated  in  medicine  in  March,  1873,  and  one  in  pharmacy.  Its 
faculty  embraces  ten  professors. 

The  department  of  law  occupies  the  former  premises  of  Gonzaga  College,  F  street, 
between  r^inth  and  Tenth,  Washington.  Its  students  numbered  56  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  23  graduated  in  June,  1873.  Judge  Charles  P.  James,  LL.  D.,  presides 
over  its  faculty,  assisted  by  3  professors 

The  president  of  Georgetown  College  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  departments  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  in  each. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University,  General  O.  0.  Howard,  LL.  D.,  president,  is  near  the  head  of 
Seventh  street,  outside  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wasnington,  and  overlooking  the 
city.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  institutions  of  learningwhich  have  grown 
out  of  the  action  of  benevolent  associations  in  concert  with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
Intended  to  be  a  national  institution  for  higher  education,  including  theology,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  agriculture,  it  is  a  university  especially  for  colored  men,  thougn  there 
is  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  There  are  eight  build- 
ines  in  use.  The  principal  edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  contains  rooms  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  a  chapel,  library,  philosophic  rooms,  museum,  and  offices,  while  the  lodg- 
ing-halls have  room  for  400  pupils. 

Buildings  for  a  medical  department  adjoin  the  nni versity-park  and  a  hospital  connected 
with  this  department  will  accommodate  300  patients. 

The  university  consists  of  seven  departments:  the  normal,  with  114  students:  the 
preparatorv,  with  75;  the  collegiate,  with  35;  the  commercial,  with  30;  the  meaical, 
wito  19;  tne  law,  with  35;  and  the  theologic,  with  29  students.  It  possesses  libra- 
ries (law,  theologic,  and  general)  of  over  6,000  volumes,  a  mineralogic  cabinet,  a  mu- 
seum of  curiosities,  and  a  picture-gallcij.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  are  of  Afri- 
can descent ;  the  remainder  are  of  different  nationalities,  including  whites,  Indians, 
Chinamen,  ^o. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACADEMY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

The  objects  of  this  academy  are  "  to  secure  co-operation  and  concert  of  action  in 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of 
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leamiDg,  and  to  promote  the  eleyation  of  taste  in  this  commnnity  and  thronghoat  ihb 
country."  The  academy  is  divided  into  several  departments  which  embrace,  amoD|c 
other  things,  mathematics,  engineering,  mechanics,  chemistry,  hygiene,  ethics,  natonl 
history,  literature^  architecture,  music,  statistics,  and  political  economy. 

The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month.  At  th^ie  meet- 
ings papers  approved  for  reading  by  the  appropriate  committees  are  read,  diftousidoDS 
held,  and  queries  answered.  Any  visitor  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  any  special  topic 
may  be  intix)duced  for  consideration. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president,  originated  by  Hon.  Amos 
Kendall  and  chartered  by  Congress  February  16, 1857,  is  near  the  junction  of  M  and 
Boundary  streets,  northeast,  and  is  the  only  deaf-mute-college  in  the  world.  The  object 
of  its  founders  was  in  part  to  prove  that  persons  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech  could 
engage  successfully  in  the  advanced  studies  pursued  in  colleges  for  the  hearing  and 
HtiU  more  to  afford  to  a  class  of  persons  already  numerous,  and  increasing  with  the 
population,  an  oportunity  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  course  of  training  in 
literature  and  liberal  arts. 

Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed  and  the  course  of  study  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are  taught  by  signs  and  the 
Unger-alphabet:  but  the  time  consum^  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  preparatory 
department  and  the  college  proper  is  no  longer  than  that  required  by  other  colleges. 
There  is  a  department  especially  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  sailors.  About  seven  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  of 
studies  in  this  department  and  about  four  years  in  the  National  Doaf-Mute  College. 
Instruction  in  articulation  is  given  those  who  promise  to  profit  by  it. 

A  small  library,  supported  wholly  by  the  students,  and  a  reading-room  are  attached 
to  the  institution. 

President  Gallandet,  who  has  been  abroad  for  health,  has  returned,  and  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  position  in  September,  1873,  with  health  fully  restored. 

THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY, 

Organized  in  November,  1872,  is  now  in  successful  operation.  About  90  students 
were  in  attendance  during  the  year.  There  were  4  students  graduated  during  th© 
same  period.  The  lectures,  which  embrace  materia  medica  and  botany,  practical  chemii^ 
try,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  are  delivered  by  competent  professors.  Th» 
degree  -conferred  at  graduation  is  that  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson 
is  president  of  the  college,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation-act 
of  Congress  applicable  to  corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE  WASHINGTON   BUSINESS-COLLEGE. 

The  Washington  Business-College,  Henry  C.  Spencer,  president,  is  one  of  the  inter- 
national association  of  business-coUeges  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  qualify  young  men  and  women  for 
business  and  the  United  States  civil  service.  Day-sessions  are  for  students  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  course,  and  evening-sessions  for  men,  women,  and  youth  who 
are  obliged  to  work,  during  the  day.    Average  membership — males,  100 ;  females,  60. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  LAW-SCHOOL. 

This  department,  located  at  No.  428  Seventh  street,  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  ita 
existence  and  was  established  as  a  department  of  a  proposed  national  university.  The 
chancellor  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex  oj^ldo;  the  vice-chancellor,  Professor 
W.  B.  Wedgwood,  LL.  D.;  G.  W.  Paschal,  president  of  the  regents;  T.  C.  Connelly, 
secretary  ;  the  law-professors  being  Judges  Joseph  Casey  and  Arthur  MacArthnr  and 
Professor  Wedgwood.  Since  the  organization  of  the  college,  instruction  has  been  ^ven 
to  275  students.  All  the  officers  of  the  college  serve  gratuitously  and  the  students 
are  charged  only  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  expenses.  Recitations  are  held  daily  and 
.  lectures  are  given  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  by  members  of  the  bar.  During 
the  year  over  one  hundred  students  entered  the  department.  There  were  32  graduates 
at  the  commencement  in  May  of  the  present  year. 

THE  CORCORAN  ART-GALLERY. 

This  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  (among  the  latter, 
Powers's  "  Greek  Slave,")  valued  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  dona- 
ted in  1869.  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Mr.  James  M. 
Carlisle  is  chairman,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  American  genius  in  the  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  works  pertaining  to  the  fine  arts  and  kindred  objects.''  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  connection  with  the 
gallery  and  to  make  additions  to  the  latter  annually  The  value  of  the  gift,  including 
the  building,  which  is  worth  $250,000,  is  over  $1,000,000,  the  endowment-fund   being 
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aboat  $800,000.  Doring  the  year  aboat  $40,000  worth  of  paintings  and  bronze- ware, 
porcbfl^ed  in  Europe,  has  been  added  to  the  gallery,  which  was  formally  dedicated  and 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  winter  of  1873-74.  No  admission-fee  will  be  chiirgt*<l 
visitors  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satui-day  of  each  week  ;  on  other  days  an  admission - 
fee  of*  25  cents  will  be  required.  It  is  probable  that  eventually  the  gallery  will  bo  free 
to  the  public  at  all  times. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

Chartered  by  Congress  in  August.  1846.  This  institution  is  for  "the  increase  and 
(JiflTnsion  of  knowlege  among  men.'^  An  account  of  the  system  pursued  in  it  and  of  its 
museum  and  library  was  given  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1871. 

The  institution  has  a  system  of  international  exchange,  through  which  it  distributes, 
not  OBly  its  own  publications  to  institutions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  also  those 
of  nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
its  foreign  correspondents  is  at  present  about  1,950,  from  which  it  receives  annually 
copies  of  all  the  important  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  learned  societies  of  tbo 
world.  Through  this  system  of  exchange  it  collected  a  most  valuable  library,  which 
a  few  years  since  was  incorporated  with  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  system  of  ex- 
change includes  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is, 
fOL  offidOf  presiding  officer  of  the  institution.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  president  of  the  board  ot  regents. 

The  following  are  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1874:  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  M.  R.  Waite,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  W.  Stevenson,  and  A.  H.  Sargent,  of  the  United  State  Senate; 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  G.  W.  Hazelton,  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  John 
McLean,  citizen  of  New  Jersey ;  Peter  Parker  and  William  1*.  Sherman,  citizens  of 
Washington ;  Asa  Gray,  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  J.  D.  Dana,  citizen  of  Connecticut ; 
and  Henry  Copp<Se,  citizen  of  Pennsylvania. 

WAYLAND    SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  preachers  and  teachers  for  the 
colored  people.  It  now  occupies  new  buildings  upon  Mendian  Hill,  on  Sixteenth  street. 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  the  general  charge  of  the  support  of 
the  school. 

The  school  has  three  departments :  theologic,  academic,  and  normal.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  past  year  was  85,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  15  females.  The 
instructors  are  a  principal  and  four  assistants.  The  comer  stone  of  a  new  building  for 
the  seminary  was  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Meridian  Hill  September  22, 
1873. 

THE  LINTHICUM  FUND. 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Edward  Linthicum,  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
lelt  the  sum  of  |50,000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "  a  school 
for  indigent  whites."  The  bequest  now  amounts  to  $55,000.  The  trustees  of  this  fund 
have  recently  loaned  the  board  of  school-house-tnistees  of  Georgetown  $40,000  of  the 
fund  to  aid  the  latter  in  the  work  of  building  a  public  high  school.  In  consideration 
of  this  the  school-trustees  are  to  give  the  trustees  of  the  fund  the  use  of  a  room  and  a 
large  hall  in  the  new  building.  In  this  large  hall  the  trustees  of  the  fund  propose  to 
establish  a  night-schooL  It  is  also  their  purpose  to  give  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
In  this  hall. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  great  equatorial  telesct^. — ^The  great  equatorial  telescope,  (the  largest  in  tho 
world,)  for  the  construction  of  which  Congress,  several  yeaFs  since,  appropnated 
$50,000,  has  been  completed,  and  in  November  of  the  year  1873  was  mounted  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The  instrument  is  of  American  manufacture,  the 
only  foreign  element  in  its  construction  being  the  optical  class  in  the  lenses.  The 
different  parts  of  the  instrument  are  so  finely  proportioned  that  its  immensity  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  visitor  at  first  might  not  give  full  credit  to  its  vast  dimensions. 
The  protecting  building  is  circular  in  form  and  abont  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  the  same  diameter,  resting  on  a  circular  system  of 
wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  revolved  through  the  whole  or  part  of  a  circle. 
The  dome  is  provided  with  an  opening  six  feet  in  width  from  the  horizon  to  a 
little  beyond  the  zenith;  this  is  protected  by  a  sliding  shutter.  The  telescope  is 
eqnatorially  mounted ;  that  is,  it  has  two  axes  of  motion,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis;  consequently  the  telescope  may  be  made  to 
follow  the  diurnal  movement  of  a  heavenly  body  by  revolving  it  on  this  latter  axis 
alone,  which  is  commonly  called  the  polar  axis,  because  it  is  directed  toward  the  pole 
of  the  heavens.  The  instrument  rests  on  a  pier  of  stone-  and  brick-work.  Tbe  optical 
glass  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  cost  $7,000.    The  instrument  is  furnished 
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with  finely-gradnated  decliuation-  and  hour-circles.  For  reading  the  circles,  the  divi- 
sions under  the  riding-microscope  are  illaminated  hy  passing  a  powerful  carreoti  ot 
■electricity  through  a  small  platinum  wire,  which  is  thereby  raised  to  a  white  hcmt 
The  two  microscopes  for  reading  the  declination-circle  are  so  situated  that  they  m»y 
l>e  read  by  the  observer  while  at  the  eye-piece  of  the  tele^scope.  The  pier  of  the  instru- 
ment contains  an  archway,  in  which  is  mounted  the  clock-work  which  moves  the  tel- 
escope, so  that  an  object  may  be  held  in  the  field  of  view  as  long  as  may  be  desire<l. 
The  motive-power  is  a  reaction-wheel,  driven  by  aqueduct- water  at  the  rate  of  three 
turns  in  a  second.  The  regulating-apparatus  is  a  conical  pendulum,  revolving  once  in 
two  seconds,  which  is  automatically  controlled  by  an  electro-magnet,  which  penuit.c§ 
friction  on  a  revolving-disk  when  the  velocity  is  too  great  and  removes  it  when  it  is 
too  little.  This  remarkable  instrument  promises  to  play  an  important  part  in  futons 
^astronohiic  investigations. 

THE  SIGNAL-OFFICE  OF  THE  ABMY. 

The  United  States  signal-service  may  properly  be  classed  among  national  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  particular  branch  of  meteorology.  The  special  dut^  of  dissem- 
inating meteorologic  information  was  assigned  the  Signal-Corps  in  1870,  in  deference 
to  a  popular  desire  for  weather-forecasts  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  oommeroe 
and  agriculture.  There  are  now  ninety-two  stations  from  which  observations  lire 
made,  and  on  the  reports  from  these  stations  the  tri-daily  reports  of  the  Signal-Office 
are  compiled.  A  scientific  library  of  2,47Q  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  maps,  aod 
charts,  is  attached  to  the  ofiice. 

THE  BOT/VNIC  GARDEN 

Is  located  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Capitol  and  contains  over  4,000  species  of 
plants.  In  the  conservatories  the  plants  are  arranged  geographically  and  in  the 
grounds  outside  according  to  Gray's  M  inual  of  Botany.  The  collection  is  heing  con- 
tinually enlarged  by  purcnase,  by  exchanges  with  foreign  conservatories,  and  by  con- 
tributions from  United  States  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  A  lecture-room  has  recently- 
been  attached  to  the  garden,  where  students  in  botany  may  at  all  times  pursue  their 
investi^tions.  During  the  past  year  the  wooden  structures  in  the  grounde  have  been 
replaced  by  substantial  iron  buildings.    The  garden  was  established  in  1858. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Hie  Library  of  Congress  now  comprises  a  most  extensive  collection  of  books  in  every 
department  of  science  and  literature.  To  it  have  been  added,  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  copyright-library  of  the  Patent-Offioe, 
the  law-library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  valuable  historic  library  of  Peter  Force. 
Its  collection  numbers  over  250,000  volumes,  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  the  iuerease  of  the  library,  and  has  further 
enacted  that  two  copies  of  every  book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  deposited 
here,  the  office  of  the  Librarian  being  the  place  of  entry  for  all  copyright-publications. 
Any  person  is  allowed  to  examine  the  booKS,  but  none  are  permitted  to  be  taken  away 
except  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court^  Cabinet-officers, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  a  few  other  high  officials.  Tnis  tinily  national  collection  is 
very  seriously  cramped  for  room,  and  plans  for  a  new  library-building  have  been  in- 
vited, which  Congress  will  doubtless  authorize  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford  is  librarian. 

The  library  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraVs  Office  contains  25,500  volumes  and  18,000  pam- 
phlets, principally  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects.  Some  of  these  works  are  very 
rare  and  valuable  and  date  back  to  1470.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  contains  over 
50,000  titles  and  includes  6,850  volumes  of  medical  Journals.  Congress  annually 
appropriates  a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  appropriation  for  IWS  was 
$5,000.  About  500  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  have  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  library,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  is  invaluable  to  students  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contains  over  6,000  volumes.  Among  other 
recent  acquisitions  are  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  in  11  volumes,  royal  octavo,  a  very  full 
view  of  British  plants ;  the  Flora  Fran^aise,  in  several  folio-volumes ;  Siebold-s  Flora 
Japonica ;  the  wtany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  and  many  other  eleg^tly-illns- 
trated  volumes.  The  collection  is  yearly  swelled  by  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
foreign  scientific  and  industrial  press,  especially  from  that  of  France  and  Germany. 
Exchanges  are  at  present  made  with  over  1,500  native  and  300  foreign  societies. 

The  Mrarv  of  the  Navy  Department  contains  about  3,200  volumes,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  of  a  historic  and  scientific  character,  relating  especially  to  naval  aftairs. 
A  nnmber  of  these  are  printed  in  foreign  languages.  The  library  also  contains  a  large 
number  of  volumes  of  congressional  enactments,  executive  documents,  &c.,  and  some 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.    As  the  Department  is  at  present  cramped  for  room, 
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no  additions  are  being  made  to  the  ccllection.    Books  may  be  withdrawn  by  employes 
of  tbe  Department. 

The  library  of  the  War  Department  nombers  11,470  Tolamee,  which  include  a  law- 
library  of  2^000  volumes.  During  the  year  nearly  500  new  volumes  have  been  added. 
A.bont  50  per  cent,  of  the  books  are  works  on  military  science;  25  per  cent,  are 
l>ook8  of  reference,  such  as  encyclopedias,  congressional  debates,  and  laws,  &c., 
Tvhile  the  remainder  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Small  additions  are  made  to 
tbe  library  annually.  Books  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  by  employ^  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  library  of  the  Patent-Office  comprises  22,800  volumes,  mainly  of  a  technologic 
obaracter,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  invention  in  all  countries.  It 
oon tains  many  rare  works  and  is  accessible  to  everybody,  but  no  books  can  be  with- 
drawn, as  the  library  is  for  reference  only.  Several  hundred  volumes  are  a!tided  to 
tbe  collection  annually. 

TTie  library  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  contains  4,901  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
«bam.cter.  The  books  can  be  withdrawn  by  employ^  of  the  Department  only.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  are  added  annually. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  connected  with  this  Department,  possesses  a  unique  col- 
lection of  old  and  rare  educational  works,  especially  relating  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tional progress,  as  well  as  a  small  miscellaneous  library,  with  the  new  books  relating 
to  education  and  large  collections  of  catalogues,  documents,  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  schools  and  school-systems  in  this  and  other  countries,  being  especially  rich  in 
recent  foreign  educational  reports.  * 

The  library  of  the  Treasury  Department  contains  8,355  volumes,  of  which  3,600  volumes 
^ere  added  during  the  present  year.  The  library  contains  a  large  number  of  works 
of  reference.  It  also  possesses  a  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  c^  the  Treasury  from  1789  to  date  and  some  rare  old  works.  A  few  volumes 
are  added  yearly.  The  books  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  employ^  of  the  Department. 
The  library  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  established  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
first  Secretary  of  State,  contains  about  17,000  volumes,  mainly  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, and  embraces  a  large  number  of  works  on  diplomacy,  international  law,  &o. 
Books  may  be  withdrawn  by  tbe  employes  of  the  Department  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.    Small  additions  are  made  yearly. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  of  the  Viaitation,  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
tains between  5,000  and  6,000  volumes  of  a  misceUaneons  character.  The  books  are 
accessible  to  the  female  students  of  the  institution  only. 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  sev- 
eral years  befbre  his  death,  gave  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  a  board  of  trustees  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  public  library  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  The  library  has  never 
been  established,  and  the  fund  now  amounts  to  about  $23,000.  The  trustees  have 
under  consideration  a  proposition  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of 
Georgetown  to  loan  a  portion  of  this  sum  to  the  latter  body,  in  return  for  which  the 
school-trustees  agree  to  give  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  ftind  suitable  accommodation 
for  a  public  library  in  the  new  high-school-building,  now  in  process  of  erection  in 
Georgetown. 

The  library  of  the  Washington  Library  Company  and  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associ- 
ation  is  located  in  Lincoln  Hall  and  contains  12,500  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association.  The  librai^  is 
accessible  to  all,  but  b^ks  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  subscribers.  Small  additions 
are  made  to  the  collection  annually. 

The  Odd-Fellows  Library  comprises  3,500  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The 
use  of  the  library  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  order  of  Odd-Fellows  and  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  members.  The  collection  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  volumes  yearly. 

The  document-libraries  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  contain  nearly  100,000 
volumes  of  congressional  documents,  reports,  debates,  &c. 

The  library  cf  the  Naval  Observatory  consists  of  more  than  6,000  volumes,  mostly  as- 
tronomic in  character,  but  includes  many  works  on  other  branches  of  science  and 
higher  matematics. 

The  Masonic  Library  consists  of  1,000  bound  and  2,150  unbound  volumes.  These  in- 
clude about  200  excellent  standard  works  and  300  novels,  magazines,  and  miscellaneous 
works.  Of  tbe  bound  volumes,  seven-eighths  are  of  a  Masonic  character.  The  books 
are  accessible  to  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  only. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum, — This,  a  branch  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  great  rebellion  and  is  located  in  what  was  Ford^s  theater,  on  Tenth 
street,  between  E  and  F. 

Tbe  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sections,  as  follows:  (1)  The  sur- 
gical section,  containing  6,500  specimens,  showing  the  effects  pf  missiles  of  every  variety 
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on  all  parte  of  tbe  hnmau  body.  (2)  The  medical  section,  containing  1,500  specizneDs, 
the  majority  of  which  illustrate  morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever» 
chronic  dysentery,  &c.  (3)  The  microscopic  section  contains  6,000  specimens,  em- 
bracing dissevered  tissues,  dissevered  organs,  «&c.  (4)  The  anatomic  section  cousista 
of  skeletons,  separated  crania,  (of  which  there  are  1,000,)  and  the  section  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  1,200  specimens.  (5)  The  section  of  miscellaueonM  articles  includes 
models  of  hospital-barracks,  ambulances,  and  medical  wagons,  a  collection  of  surgical 
instruments,  samples  of  artificial  limbs,  &c. 

Congress  annually  appropriates  85,000  for  the  museum. 

During  the  year  5,000  copies  of  the  first  two  volumes,  constituting  Part  1  of  tbe 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  were  issued  under  authority  of  Con^^ressi. 
Two  additional  volumes,  constituting  the  second  pait  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War,  are  now  in  press. 

The  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtution. — For  several  years  past  Congress  has 
annually  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  keeping  of  this  museum.  In  1672  that  body 
also  appropriated  $15,000  to  fit  up  large  rooms  tor  the  better  display  of  the  specimeDS. 
A  large  hall  has  been  opened  during  the  year  in  the  second  story  of  the  main  buildinf^ 
in  which  a  number  of  additional  cases  have  been  placed  for  the  exhibition  of  curi- 
osities.   The  value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  museum  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — ^This  is  in  the  large  hall  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  occupied  by  that  Department.  Attached  to  this  mnseuni  are 
representations  of  various  insects,  with  their  transformations,  showing  such  as  are 
especially  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  crops,  together  with  specimens  of  our  native 
birds:  those  which  injure  the  crops  and  those  which  are  beneficial  by  destroying  sach 
insects  and  worms  as  prey  upon  the  cereals,  fruits,  &c. 

The  United  Slates  Patent- Office  model-roomf  is  located  in  the  upper  story  of  tbe  Pa  ten  t- 
OfiSce  building.  This  may  very  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  museums,  containing, 
as  it  does,  for  preservation,  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  models  in  the  world, 
about  145,000  being  on  exhibition  and  the  collection  being  increased  annuallv.  DoriDg 
the  past  ^ear,  some  23,000  models  of  rejected  applications,  representing  all  classes  ot 
inventions,  have  been  distributed  among  over  seventy  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  an  equal  number  have  probably  been  otherwise  disposed  of, 
under  a  late  act  of  Congress,  the  object  being  to  make  room  for  models  of  patented 
inventions.  Besides  the  models  of  patents,  tne  gallery  contains  many  coriositiea  of 
national  interest,  among  which  are  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  com- 
mission of  General  Washington  by  the  Continental  Congress,  articles  of  personal  and 
household  property,  and  camp-equipage  used  by  the  General  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Here  are  also  the  sword  and  uniform  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  large  number  of  swords, 
sabers,  and  other  articles  presented  to  naval  officers  on  foreign  dnty.  Besides  the 
models  required  to  be  presented  with  each  case  capable  of  being  so  illustrated,  draw- 
ings are  required  in  all  similar  cases,  and  these  are  classified  by  subjects  into  groups, 
the  latter  being  subdivided  into  sections,  in  which  the  drawings  themselves  are  ar- 
ranged in  folio^rawers  alphabetically  as  respects  the  names  of  the  inventors,  in  order 
to  be  convenient  of  access. 
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PEESIDENT  EAALY. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  PresideDt  of  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Colnnibia 
was  bom  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  1814.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classic 
stndies  at  the  Academy  of  Armagh,  where  he  acquired  notable  success.  In  his  nloe- 
teenth  year  he  came  to  the  Unlt^  States  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  the  sacr^ 
ministry.  He  continued  his  classic  studies,  firbt,  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland, 
subsequently  at  Georgetown  College,  and  was  ordained  at  Georgetown  in  1S45.  During 
his  eleven  years' residence  at  this  college,  163G  to  1847,  besides  pursuing  his  own  stvdies 
he  was  actlvelv  engaged  as  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  In  the  former  capacity,  rising 
from  class  to  class,  ne  became  acquainted,  by  intimate  experience,  with  the  scope  and 
needs  of  a  whole  college-curriculum,  while,  as  disciplinarian,  he  acquired  that  knowl- 
edge of  character,  as  developed  in  youth,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  practical  educator. 

After  a  year  spent  in  missionary  duty  in  Philadelphia,  Father  Early  was  appointed, 
in  1848,  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Massachusetto. 
This  institution  was  then  newly  founded,  and  stood  in  need  of  just  such  traits  on  tbe 
part  nf  its  presiding  officer  as  pointed  out  Father  Early  to  his  superiors  as  the  fitting 
person  for  the  place.  His  administrative  ability,  prudence,  experience,  attractive  maa* 
ners,  and  scholastic  acquirements  contributed  essentially  to  the  early  success  of  that 
college  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  prosperity.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  usual  term  of  a  pre6idency  in  Jesuit  colleges,  he  was  recalled  on  other  doties^ 
which  ^ve  him  a  year  of  comparative  rest. 

At  tms  time  the  Sulpitians  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  were  desiroas  of 
closing  that  institution,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the  special  object  of  their 
society,  the  training  of  ecclesiastics.  St.  Mary's  was  founded  in  1792,  by  members 
of  the  French  clergy  who  had  sought  refhge  in  the  United  States  from  the  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  success  it  had  acquired  and  the  large  place  it  filled  as  a 
house  of  superior  education  rendered  some  provision  for  a  suitable  succession  a  matter 
of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its  conductors.  With  this  view  they  applied  to  the  Jesoitas, 
and  Father  Early  was  at  once  selected  to  inaugurate  the  new  enterprise. 

In  1852  he  opened  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  in  rented  building,  and  proceeded  as 
soon  as  possible  to  erect  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  that  institution  and  the  elegant 
church  of  St.  Ignatius,  adjoining,  on  the  comer  of  Calvert  and  Msdison  streets.  In 
the  weighty^  and  responsible  duty  of  organizing  and  regulating  the  new  college,  he 
spent  two  terms,  and  finally,  in  1858,  only  exchanged  one  presidency  for  another,  beioK 
called  that  year  to  his  old  home,  Georgetown  College.  Here  he  remained  until  186S, 
embracing  the  entire  period  of  the  inception  and  close  of  our  civil  war,  a  time  of  i^reat 
peril  and  of  many  trials.  At  its  outbreak,  many  of  the  northern  students  sought  pro> 
tection  at  home  from  impending  perils,  and  the  southerners  left,  almost  en  ma»9C  to 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  conflict.  The  grounds  were  for  a  season  converted  into 
a  camp  by  the  Federal  soldiers  and  a  peat  part  of  the  building  occupied  as  a  hospitiU. 
Still,  with  the  few  students  that  remained,  the  classes  and  discipline  of  the  college  were 
regularly  carried  on,  and  never  intermitted  from  any  extraneous  cause.  The  prudence 
and  circumspection  needed  on  the  part  of  its  presiding  officer  to  conduct  the  institution 
in  safety  through  this  period  of  agitation,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the  military  move- 
ments (k  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  no  one  can  sufficiently  appreciate  who  had 
not  himself  been  a  resident  of  the  District  at  the  time. 

With  the  return  of  peace  came  a  gradual  return  to  a  better  and  more  promising  stale 
in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  numbers  who  fre- 
quented it  before  the  war.  The  four  years  from  1866  to  1870  were  spent  by  Father 
Early  in  the  renewed  charge  of  Loyola  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  recalled 
to  Geoiigetowu,  again  its  president.  During  this  latter  term  the  law-department  of 
the  college  was  organized,  achieving  immediate  success.  Father  Early  died  at  the 
eoUcge  May  23, 1873,  aged  59  years,  having  filled  the  chief  executive  office  of  sundry 
colleges  for  twenty-five  successive  years,  intermitting  the  single  year  1851. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

crrr-SUPBRUfTENDENTS. 


Name. 


Post-offioe. 


Hen.  J.  Ormond  WP.ioii,  raperinteadent  of  public  Hcbools  for  white  ohildren  of  Wuhlngton.. 
Hod.  George  F.  T.  Cook,  inperintendeDt  of  public  itchooltf  for  colored  children  of  Washington. 


Washington. 
Washington. 
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IDAHO. 

[From  infonnatian  fBrniahed  by  Hon.  Joseph  Perranlt,  territorial  enperkiteDdent  of  public  instruotioxu] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Three  coanties  make  no  report.    The  remaining  ones  report  as  foUows : 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  band  at  beginning  of  school-year $4,734  24 

Beceived  from  Territory 2,624  82 

Beoeiyedfrom  connty-taxes 13,281  66 

Received  from  district-taxes 4,223  04 

Beoeiyed  from  other  sources J 8,150  23 

Total 33,013  99 

Escpenditurea, 

For  teachers' salaries 19,446  44 

For  bnildin^  repairs,  farnitnre,  &c 5,866  37 

For  school-libranes  and  apparatus .•- *       319  00 

For  rent,  fuel,  and  contingent  expenses 1,549  79 

Total - 27,181  60 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  25  years — boys,  l,6tl7; 

girls,  1,556 3,233 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school , 2, 196 

Ayerage  attendance - 891 

Number  of  school-districts  '. 54 

Number  of  school-houses 41 

Number  of  schools 51 

Number  of  school-libraries 3 

Number  of  volumes  in  school-libraries 198 


The  superintendent,  in  a  letter  dated  November  11, 1873,  says: 

"  In  the  district  in  which  Bois^  City,  the  capital  of  Idaho  Territory,  is  situated,  we 
have  no  public  school,  as  the  revenues  from  territorial  and  county-sources  are  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses.  It  takes  more  than  the  revenue  of  two  years  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  one  year. 

"As  it  is  certainly  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  foster  and  encourage  every  move- 
ment that  tends  to  invite  emigration  to  the  undeveloped  Territories  of  the  nation,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  grant  us  aid,  so  that  we  can  have  schools  the 
whole  year. 

"  The  population  of  the  Territory  is  composed  of  young  men  of  refinement  and  edu- 
cation, who  have  left  their  homes  in  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full 
scope  to  their  energies^and  ambitions;  and  while  they  are  building  a  new  State,  Con- 
gress might  help  educate  their  children. 

"  The  nation  expends  yearlv  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  educate  the  Indians, 
and  vet  nothing  is  done  for  tne  children  of  the  pioneers,  who  are  adding  new  stars  to 
theiiagof  the  Republic." 

COST  OP    EDUCATION. 

The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Idaho,  averages  $8.40  pei  pupil 
of  school-age,  $12.30  per  pupil  of  total  enrollment,  and  $30.50  per  pupil  of  average 
attendance. 

PROGRESS. 

Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  in  a  letter  dated  January  6, 1874,  says :  '*New  and  well- 
trained  teachers  are  entering  the  field,  who  bring  the  experience  of  years  in  the  east- 
em  schools  to  aid  in  establishing  our  school-system. 

"The  text-books  are  among  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  the  fact  of  three  libraries 
is  a  good  sign  of  what  may  be  in  the  future.^' 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  io  Bois^  City  three  private  schoolR,  one  under  the  direction  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  other  two  ander  the  control  of  lady  teachers.  Also  one  French  school, 
where  French  alone  is.tanght,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

COUNTY-8UPERINTKNDENCB. 

The  school-law  makes  it  the  duty  of  county-superintendents  to  visit  each  pnbHe 
school  in  their  respective  counties  at  least  once  in  each  year  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  superintendent,  referring  to  this, 
says :  **  It  must  be  said  that  in  several  of  the  counties  the  offloe  of  county-superin- 
tendent is  merely  a  name — a  misnomer—as  the  superintendents  rarely  or  never  Tisit 
the  schools,  and  the  office  might  as  well  be  abolished  altogether  as  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned. 

"  The  influence  of  efficient  supervision  can  be  seen  in  Ada  County,  the  present  snper- 
intendent  having  visited  all  the  schools  and  excited  a  general  interest  in  their 
success. 

''  The  success  of  the  schools  depends  more  on  efficient  county-superintendence,  inspec- 
tion, and  management,  than  on  any  other  one  instrumentality." 

NATIVB  INDIAN  TEACHERS. 

'*  The  principal  of  theOcmulgee  (Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory)  female  free  school 
and  her  nrst  assistant  are  Indian  women,  bom  in  the  Territory,  but  educated,  and  well 
educated  too,  in  Texas." 
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MONTAHTA. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Hedges  for  1873  having  failed  to  reach  this  Bareaa,  we 
ore  compiled  to  be  contented  with  that  portion  relating  to  it  which  is  included  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Potts,  from  which  we  extract  as  ftulows: 

"  The  report  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  superintendent  of  public  instraction,  is  here- 
with submitted*    Ahnostevery  question  connected  with  our  public-school-eystem  is  ably 
and  frankly  discussed.    The  report  is  a  credit  to  that  officer  and  an  honor  to  the  Ter- 
ritory.   The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report : 
The  whole  number  of  children  of  school-age,  between  4  and  21  years,  in  the 

Territory  is 3,517 

ATTENDANCE, 

Number  attending  school  during  the  year 1,881 

The  percentageof  attendance  of  those  enroUed. 50 

Namber  of  organized  school-districts 91 

Number  of  schools  taught  during  the  year 99 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 50 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 49 

Average  length  of  school,  in  days 82^ 

Number  of  school-houses.... 51 

Number  of  districts  with  graded  schools,  to  wit,  one  each  in  Virginia, 

Helena,  and  Deer  Lodge 3 

Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  the  Territory  during  the  year 11 

Number  of  scholars  attending  the  same 149 

Number  of  children  not  attending  any  school 1,497 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  county-tax $31,350  43 

Amount  raised  by  district-tax,  to  wit,  in  Madison  County 934  55 

Amount  from  all  sources  apportioned  during  the  year 33, 161  50 

Average  pay  of  teachers  per  month 68  41 

EDUCATION  OP  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

'*  The  superintendent  says  that  'the  provision  of  the  present  school-law  which  re- 
quires that  the  education  of  children  of  African  descent  shall  be  provided  for  in  sepa- 
rate schools  practically  excludes  them  from  all  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education.' 
You  should  not  hesitate  to  so  amend  the  law  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  child 
in  the  Territory,  without  distinction,  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  a  system  of  free  scho61s  established  and  supported  by  the  people.  Prejudice 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  path  of  justice,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
considerable  number  of  our  citizens  are  willing  that  any  child  shall  be  excluded  froiu 
the  privileges  of  an  education  at  the  public  expense  on  account  of  color.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  citizens  as  to  the  right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
or  the  duty  to  share  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  and,  certainly,  no  distinction  should  be 
made  in  the  opportunities  afforded  the  youth  of  the  Territory  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  duries  of  citizenship.'' 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

'*!  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Territory  to  place  education  not  only  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  people,  but  to  compel  them  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  An  element- 
ary education  should  be  considered  as  much  a  legal  obligation  as  it  is  a  necessity,  and 
the  Territory  has  the  same  power  to  enforce  it  that  it  has  to  enact  any  other  law  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  All  [measures]  designed  to  advance  the  public  interest, 
^contribute  to  the  general  happiness  of  the  people,'  give  vitality  and  stability  to  the 
government,  and  promote  virtue  and  intelligence,  are  proper  subjects  of  legislation. 
[In]  the  states  of  both  Europe  and  America  where  the  law  requiring  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  been  tested  crime  has  decreased,  pauperism  diminished,  and  marriages  largely 
augmented.  The  indigent  in  every  country,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  illiterate  class ; 
and  the  same  rule  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  convicts  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country.*' 

ABSENTEEISM. 

"  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  discloses  the  fact  that  but  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  children  of  school-age  in  the  Territory  attended  school  dur- 
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iDg  the  last  year.  I  thiuk  this  should  induce  the  lefi^slati  ve  assembly  to  provide  by  lav 
fcir  the  oompalsory  atteudance  of  children  between  the  i^y^  of  6  and  16  years,  at  least 
three  months  m  the  year,  where  their  parents  reside  within  two  miles  of  a  pabUc  school 
taught  for  that  period. 

**  The  violation  of  the  school-law  by  the  commissioneTs  of  Meagher  County,  in  refusing 
to  levy  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school-purposes,  as  required  by  law,  de- 
mands of  the  legislative  assembly  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  punish  county-officers  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  perform  a  plain  legal  duty.  No  officer  is  above 
the  law :  and  when  he  takes  an  oath  to  enforce  the  law  and  violates  it,  he  should  be 
punished  as  a  criminal  and  forfeit  his  office. 

''Authority  should  be  rranted  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  enforce  the 
provisions  ct  the  school-law  by  suit;  and  yon  should  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  same.  I  commend  the  report  to  yon  as  worthy  of  your  careful  consid- 
eration and  reoommend  that  yon  authorize  the  printing  [of  ],  at  least,  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  6 


LETTER  OF  8UPERINTENDEKT  HEDGES. 

"  Helena,  Montana  Territory,  October  13, 1873. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Tours  of  1st  instant,  soliciting  information  of  the  progress  of  schools  is 
Montana  for  past  year  or  two,  is  Just  at  handl  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  give  no  fuller 
reply.  Our  new  school-law  went  into  effect  less  than  two  years  since.  It  is  modeled 
after  that  of  California,  with  many  curtailments.  Since  I  have  held  the  office  of 
■nperintondent  I  have  prepared  fuU  blanks  for  the  transaction  of  all  school-business, 
and  for  reports ;  but  these  have  only  been  distributed  during  the  year  past,  and  I  shall 
not  have  tnem  returned  to  me  before  December.  I  expeot  then  to  make  a  report  to 
the  legislature  and  shall  forward  copies  to  your  Bureau.  I  can  at  present  only  say 
geneiBlly  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  busioees  and 
a  considerable  decreaJse  of  population  since  the  census-report  was  taken,  there  has  been 
a  steady  improvement  in  our  schools.  The  only  revenue  now  that  sustains  them  is 
the  3-mill-county-taz.  The  districts  have  power  to  raise  any  additional  amount  by 
apeoial  tax,  but  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  this  has  been  done.  Our  people  are 
generally  poor  and  very  scattered.  Muiy  of  our  sohool-district-s  are  of  greater  ares 
than  whole  counties  in  the  Eastern  States.  There  are,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  at 
present,  about  eighty  organized  school-districte  in  the  eight  organized  counties  in  this 
Territory.  In  some  of  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Helena,  Yir^nia,  Deer  Lodge,  Boze- 
man,  and  Missoula,  there  is  some  attempt  towards  grading,  bat  it  is  poorly  done  at  best, 
and  the  scholars  are  generally  backward.  The  school-money  is  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain schools  more  than  from  four  to  six  months  during  the  year.  The  wages  paid  to 
teachers  average  frem  $50  to  $150  per  month ;  but  the  portion  of  the  ^ear  is  so  small 
that  teachers  can  find  employment^  that  I  have  not  felt  like  encouraging  good  teach- 
ers to  oome  this  way,  and  the  quality  of  those  we  have  in  most  instances  is  rather  in- 
ferior. 

**  In  the  pnblio  schools  of  this  oitv  there  are  about  900  scholars  in  attendance,  and  our 
trusteea  hope  to  sustain  the  schools  this  year  eight  months.  There  are  five  teachers 
employed  in  these  schools,  three  male  and  two  female.  Two  receive  $125  per  month 
eacn^  another  $100,  and  the  two  ladies  $85  each  per  month. 

'*  I  am  about  setting  out  on  mv  annual  tour  of  visitation,  and  could  give  you  more 
information  on  my  return ;  but  that  will  be  so  near  the  time  of  making  my  annnal 
report  that  I  will  send  that  instead  of  writing  again. 
"Yours  truly, 

CORNEEIUS  HEDGES, 
Superintendent  of  PubHo  Inetruetkm,  Montana. 

"  Hon.  Charles  Warrrn, 

**  Acting  Commi89ioner  of  Education," 
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NEW  MKXICO. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Governor  Giddings^  in  his  message,  expresses  his  gratificatioD  at  the  fact  that,  through 
the  enactments  of  the  legislature  of  1871  and  1872,  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
was  inaugurated  and  a  tax  levied  on  all  the  property  of  the  Territory  to  sustain  such 
schools,  thus  determining,  it  is  hoped,  forever,  the  fact  that  New  Mexico  shall  have 
the  same  &cilities  for  common  education  as  are  provided  throughout  the  United  States. 
Persona  can  now  make  New  Mexico  their  home  without  heing  obliged  to  feel  that  all 
advantages  for  educating  their  children  are  left  behind.  The  intelligent  and  educated 
class  of  emigrants  could  never  before  think  of  settling  permanently  in  this  Territory. 
Taking  only  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  establishment  of  a  school-system  is  a  great 
gain. 

VALUE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  Territory  can  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  States  had  the  common  schools  therein  been  blotted  out 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Education  and  schools  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  desire  for  them  had  almost  to  be  created  before  any  steps  could  be  taken,  by  way 
of  legialatioDy  to  secure  common  schools.  Books  were  scarce,  and  school-houses,  if 
ever  there  were  any,  had  disappeared.  There  were  not  even  the  proper  teachers,  and, 
until  within  the  last  year  ana  a  little  over,  there  were  not,  probably,  outside  of  Santa 
¥6,  half  a  dozen  schools  of  all  kinds  in  New  Mexico ;  and  so  little  were  they  desired 
that  when  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  and  their  support  by  a 
system  of  general  taxation,  was  put  to  vote,  only  37  votes  were  oast  in  &vor  of,  to  5,000 
against,  it. 

But  a  f^'eat  change  has  heeh  made  in  the  right  direction.  The  people  have  become 
satisfied  that  the  intelligent  of  other  States  and  countries  will  not  bring  their  children 
and  their  wealth  into  a  country  which  furnishes  neither  colleges  nor  universities,  nor 
the  means  of  a  common-school-education,  and  a  desire  and  a  determination  have  arisen 
to  place  such  an  education  at  the  command  of  all ;  and  although  the  people  have  been 
impoverished  by  war  and  by  Indian  depredations  from  the  earliest  times,  still  they 
are  ready  to  be  taxed  a  reasonable  sum  ^r  the  support  of  common  schools.  But  to 
begin  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and  without  any  books,  is  an  immense  undertaking, 
and  progress  must  necessarily  be  very  slow  for  many  years. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

^Tbe  law  should  undoubtedly  be  amended,  as  there  are  many  defects  and  there  are 
some  doubts  as  to  the  intention  of  its  makers.  There  should  be  some  provision  made 
to  secure  uniformity,  and  a  correct  report  to  the  executive,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber in  each  year,  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  previous  year,  with  the  amount  of 
money  paid  out,  and  such  other  information  as  will  enable  the  executive  to  recom- 
laend,  and  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  to  make,  such  additional  laws  as  may  be 
needed  to  forwara  the  great  interests  of  education. 

**  While  the  new  statute  provides  for  county-supervisors,  it  does  not  directly  repeal 
the  old  law  in  regard  to  the  territorial  superintendent,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  uni- 
fonnity  and  general  supervision  there  should  be  a  general  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is  abundant  work  for  such  an  officer.  At  any  rate,  the  law  should  be  made 
plain  where  it  is  now  exceedingly  doubtful.'' 

FUTURE  PROGRESS. 

"  Then,  with  patience,  toil,  and  time,  we  shall  make  progress,  if  but  slowly,  in  the 
peat  work  which  must  continue  forever.  Our  people  have  redeemed  themselves 
before  the  world  from  the  charge  of  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  effects  of  our  system  of  education  in  the  prosperity  which  cannot  fail  to 
surround  an  educated  and  enlightened  people.  Manuracturing-pursuits  and  scientific 
utilization  of  the  materifds  of  wealth,  scattered  over  the  countiT  in  its  mines  of  gold, 
<»>iver,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  marble,  gypsum,  and  iron,  will  follow  the 
^•toblisbment  of  common  schools,  and  our  Territory  wilt  soon  take  a  stand  among 
tbe  great  Commonwealths  of  the  nation." 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY. 

"  Our  poverty  stands  in  our  way  everywhere.  The  vast  destruction  of  property 
'w>m  time  immemorial  by  Indian  raids  and  other  wars  has  made  the  people  poor ;  and 
the  lands  set  apart  to  us  for  school-purposes  are.  as  yet,  unavailable.  In  other  Territo- 
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lies  tbe  school-lands  were  sold  in  time  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  schools ;  bat  here 
most  of  the  land  is,  as  yet,  onsarveyed,  and  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  are 
entirely  unavailable. 

"  In  the  Territories  generally  are  enterprising  people  from  the  oldest  States,  poseess- 
ing  the  knowledge,  the  intelligence,  the  langnaee,  laws,  habits,  and  institations  of  the 
most  enlightened  states  of  the  world.  They  nad  the  means  of  starting  schools  ai 
once :  the  teachers,  the  books,  a  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  countless  other  advan- 
tages. Bnt  here  is  a  people  a  thousand  miles  Inland,  away  from  all  eonroes  of  knowl- 
edge and  civilization ;  with  scarcely  the  power,  in  the  midst  of  the  relentless,  cmel, 
and  devastating  savages  eveiy  where  snrroandiug  them,  to  secure  the  bread  necessary 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  This  people,  transferred  without  their  consent  or 
choice  to  another  government,  of  whose  laws,  language,  and  institutions  they  have  do 
knowledge,  now  fifb  their  hands  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  ask  that  they  may  have 
the  means  of  knowledge  furnished  them  which  shall  fit  them  to  stand  equal  with  any 
other  Commonwealth  of  America,  they  themselves  contributing  all  the  means  within 
their  power  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 

"  No  people  on  earth  without  education  is  possessed  of  more  practical  wisdom  or 
common  sense  in  the  ordinary  afbirs  of  life  than  the  people  of  New  Mexico.  Bat  their 
creative  power  is  not  adequate  to  our  necessities  in  the  way  of  public-school-houses. 
They  are  shrewd  and  foreseeing,  but  they  cannot  devise  means  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  the  people  in  the  mat^r  of  schools.^' 

ARRANGEMENT  SUGGESTED. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  message  is  repeated,  viz :  "  That  it  is  possible 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  Congress  would  permit  the  Territory  to 
anticipate  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  on  the  lands  bestowed  for  school-purposes,  and 
furnish  a  small  amount  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  at  least  100  school-houses  in  the  most 
populous  districts. 

"  The  details  of  the  plan  for  anticipating  the  (100,000,  or  the  interest  thereof  for  tbe 
term  of  twenty  years  without  interest,  were  given  at  length  in  the  last  executive  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature.^' 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

**  With  a  view  of  securing  some  definite  information  as  to  our  actual  success  in  com- 
mencing a  system  of  common  schools,  circulars  were  sent  to  the  probate  judges  of  tbe 
several  counties,  asking  information  as  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  county,  length 
of  school-term,  and  the  amount  expended.  Onlv  a  few  returns  have  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived, but  so  far  the  results  are  most  gratifying.'^ 

Bernalillo  County  reports  14  schools.  Of  these  3  were  continued  ten  months  esch 
and  the  remainder  from  three  to  five  months  each,  an  average  of  five  months  for  the 
entire  number.    The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  $2,867. 

Taos  County  reports  12  schools.    Length  of  term  not  given.    Expenditure,  $765.94. 

Valencia  County  reports  that  16  schools  have  been  maintained  from  three  to  eight 
months  each,  at  a  cost  of  $1,642. 

San  Miguel  reports  22  schools,  of  which  21  were  kept  four  and  a  half  months  each, 
and  1  eight  months.    Total  cost  for  the  year,  $5,265.27. 

Santa  F^  County  has  collected  for  school-purposes  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $3,992.49. 
The  number  of  schools  is  not  given. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1873  is  about  200  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  about  $33,000. 

"  This  presents  the  fact  that  our  people  pay  a  tax  of  nearly  33  cents  per  oopito  tor  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  for  200  schools,  kept  on  an  average  in  each  precinct  from  five 
to  six  months  in  each  year.  It  is  believed  fhat  no  State  in  the  Union  can  show  a  more 
excellent  record  in  its  regard  for  the  common  education  of  its  people.  And  this  is  the 
record  of  its  first  year,  in  a  country  where  such  institutions  were  before  unknown." 

The  following  letter,  from  Hon.  W.  G.  Ritch,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  received  is 
this  report  is  passing  through  the  press,  contains  the  latest  additional  information : 

"  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

''Santa  F4,  December  31, 1873, 
"Hon.  John  Eatox, 

"Comwiweiowcr  of  Education : 

"In  answer  to  your  inquiries  of  October  1  and  December  19,  respectively,  for 
'  information  respecting  schools  in  New  Mexico,'  for  your  report  of  1873, 1  have  the 
honor  to  post  you  the  following  : 

"The  public-school-law  of  New  Mexico  creates  a  board  of  supervisors  and  directors 
of  public  schools  for  each  county,  consisting  of  three  persons  elected  biennially,  with 
the  probate-judge  of  the  country  as,  ex  ojgi^^  president  of  the  board.  *The  sole  and 
entire  management,  supervision,  and  control'  are  given  to  this  board  'of  thepablio 
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schools  within  their  respective  counties/  as  are  also  '  the  entire  and  exclusive  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  school-funds  of  the  respective  counties  and  of  the  con- 
trol and  expenditure  thereof.' 

"THE  SCHOOL-FUND 

Consists  of  25  ner  cent,  of  the  entire  tax  on  property,  a  poll-tax  of  $1  on  every  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  21  years,  and  any  *  surplus  of  more  than  |500  in  the  treasury 
of  any  county  after  paying  the  current  expenses  of  such  county.' 

**  This  school-law,  and  the  provision  for  the  school-fund,  was  enacted  bv  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  1871-72,  and  is  probably  the  roest  effective  law  that  the  friends  of 
edacation  in  New  Mexico  have  ever  succeeded  in  placing  on  the  statutes.  The  {greatest 
practical  results,  at  least,  have  followed,  and  its  workings  have  unquestionably  popu- 
larized free  schools  throughout  the  Territory. 

<*  The  better  to  learn  the  progress  of  the  work  under  the  law  and  to  give  a  clear  idea 
respecting  the  same,  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in  October  last,  I  addressed  a  circular- 
letter  ana  blank  to  presidents  of  school-boards,  teachers,  and  educational  men  through- 
out the  Territory,  asking  for  certain  statistics  therein  indicated.  Most  of  these 
{>er8on8  have  answered,  and  with  a  commendable  interest.  Much  delay  has  been  una- 
voidably incurred  by  reason  of  Che  entire  absence  of  any  system  for  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation sought.  I  give  you  the  following  aggregated  st-atement  of  the  schools  in  this 
Territory  : 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS    CORRECTED. 

'^  Bight  here,  allow  me  to  digress  for  a  word,  and  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
within  the  past  year  or  two  have  seemed  to  delight  in  misrepresenting  the  educational 
interests  of  New  Mexico  through  the  public  press  outside  of  the  Territory,  both  East 
and  West,  and  otherwise,  by  asserting,  with  a  recklessness  for  truth  astonishing  to 
relate,  that  either  there  are  no  schools  whatever  in  the  Territory  or,  at  most,  a  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit  of  medium  value.  I  would  respectfully  refer  those  making 
these  erroneous  statements  to  the  census-report  of  1870,  Table  XII,  of  New  Mexico,  vol. 
1,  and  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1872,  where  will  be  found  the 
statement  above  set  forth  for  1870  of  public  schools.'' 

STUDIES    TAUGHT. 

"We  glean  the  following  items  from  the  mass  of  local  reports  at  hand.  There  are 
taught  in  all  the  schools  reading,  writing, and  arithmetic;  grammar  in  41, geography 
in  34,  and  history  in  17.    A  few  also  teach  other  of  the  higher  branches.'' 

PROGRESS. 

"The  county  of  San  Miguel  reports  two  public-school-houses  worth  $1,824.43.  In 
Silver  City,  Grant  County,  the  ladies  have  formed  an  educational  society  ;  have  raised 
a  fund  of  $1,400,  and  express  a  determination  to  increase  it  to  $2,500.  They  have  also 
adopted  plans  for  a  brick  school-house  20  by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  thev  will  carry  the  enterprise  to  completion.  God  bless  the  ladies!  A  subscrip- 
tion is  also  out  in  Lincoln  for  the  same  noble  purpose.  Doubtless  there  are  other  euter- 
prisesof  a  similar  character  in  other  enterprising  towns,  of  which  mention  has  not  been 
made.    In  very  many  districts  the  use  of  a  school-room  is  donated ;  in  others,  rented 
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for  a  moderate  snm.    In  DoOa  Afia  and  Grant  Counties  the  supervisors  of  public  schools 
donate  their  per-diem  allowed  by  law  to  the  school-fund. 

'*  The  school-books  used  are  leffion  in  variety  and  run  from  a  sectarian  catechism  to 
OUendorf  s  method.  School-books  are  very  generally  bousht  for  the  indigent.  So 
deep  is  the  interest  in  some  of  the  counties,  that  the  local  school-boards  have  made  in- 
quiries of  the  territoriid  officers  if  there  was  not  a  law  or  some  means  by  which  the 
attendance  of  children  could  be  enforced.  One  county  reports  that  boys  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools.  Four  public  schools  reported  are  combined  with  parochial  or 
mission-schools." 

*  ABSENTEEISM. 

**  Taking  the  usual  percentage  of  children  relative  to  the  aggregate  population,  and 
there  are  ^,969  children  in  New  Mexico  of  school-age.  Deduct  the  number  reported 
attending  both  the  public  and  private  schools  and  we  find  still  in  the  Territory  15,974 
children  absentees,  in  most  oases,  doubtless,  without  the  opportunity  of  attendiog 
schooL" 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

"Of  4>rivate  schools  five  are  convents,  under  the  control  and  management  of  tlie  Sit- 
ters  of  Loretto.  with  an  attendance  of  546  pupils,  120  of  whom  are  poor.  To  them  tnitioa 
is  firee.  They  nave  21  teachers  and  an  income  of  (12,000.  Next  are  the  schools  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  (Catholic,)  of  which  there  an 
three.  Two  of  these  schools  have  an  attendance  of  180  pupils,  10  teachers,  aud  an  in- 
come of  $5,450. 

**  There  is  also  a  Jesuit  school  at  Albuquerque.  ThM«  are  two  Presbyterian  mission- 
schools  reported,  with  an  attendance  of  80  pupils  and  3  teachers.  Tuition  genendly 
free.  There  is  also  one  Methodist-Episcopal  mission-school,  with  an  attendance  of  80 
pupils,  2  teachers,  and  an  income  of  $700. 

'*  The  above  schools,  as  also  others  of  the  private  schools,  teach  both  the  common  and 
higher  English  and  Spanish  branches,  and  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  value  in  edu- 
cating teachers.    Some  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  model  schools. 

**  PUEBLO-INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

''  We  learn  fVom  the  Pueblo  agent  that  two  of  these  schools  are  under  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Missions,  but  that  they  are  not  managed  in  a  spirit  of  sectarianism; 
that  a  growing  interest  is  manifested,  and  that  they  are  open  to  all  who  apply.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  of  the  fund  is  contributed  by  the  I^byterian  board  and  $2^800  by  the 
General  Government. 

'*  The  manifest  need  among  the  public  schools  at  this  time  is  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  Territory — something  in  the  nature  of  a  central  board  of  commissionerB, 
composed  of  practical  educators,  who  feel  a  pride  in  the  work,  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish some  simple,  general  plan,  embodied  in  printed  form,  for  the  government  of  schools. 

''The  necessity  for  such  board  is  intensified  for  the  reason  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  entirely  unused  to  the  advanced  systems  of  tree  schools  of  the  present  day 
and  age,  and,  witn  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  also  unacquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  in  any  form.  There  is  scarcely  less  need  for  publio-achool- 
buildings. 

''  There  is  also  a  want  of  uniform  school-books  in  individual  schools,  and  also  of  com- 
petent teachers,  both  in  English  and  Spanish.  Some  standard  of  qualification  among 
teachers  should  be  adopted,  and  to  that  end  an  examining  officer  or  a  board  of  exami- 
ners is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  should  also  be  their  duty  to  visit  and  examine  the 
schools  at  stated  times. 

"The  legislative  assembly,  now  in  session, shows  a  commendable  interest  in  be- 
half of  progress ;  indeed,  we  may  say  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  further  legislation  to 
that  end. 

''A  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  having  for  its  object  a  revision  of  the  assess- 
ment- and  tax-laws,  the  improvement  of  the  scEbol-system,  so  as  to  admit  a  more  gen- 
eral availability  of  its  advantages,  and  an  increase  of  the  school-fund.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  minor  differences  about  details  will  be  harmonized  and  healthy 
progress  be  the  result. 

**  Of  the  people  it  is  simple  Justice  to  say  that  as  a  class,  they  are  kind,  hospitable* 
industrious,  tractable,  and  law-abiding ;  and  in  point  of  morals  and  integrity  tbey 
will  compare  favorably  with  very  many  who  have  enjoyed  much  greater  advantages  in 
>jfe.  They  pav  their  taxes  as  promptly  and  as  fully  as  any  people  in  the  land  and  sob- 
mit  as  chcermlly  when  they  are  satisfied  that  a  substantial  public  good  is  to  be  the 
result." 

FORMER  CONDITION  OF  TEE  TERRITORT. 

**  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  entirely  anomalous  condition  of  the  people  and  Terri- 
tory, when  compai'ed  with  any  other  State  or  Teiritory  in  the  Union,  and  that  the 
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power  has  not  id  all  cases  been  voachsafed  to  bnmaD  wisdom  to  eradicate  the  abnses 
of  years  in  a  day.  New  Mexico,  before  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  bad  been 
utterly  neglected  for  generations  by  the  government  of  Old  Mexico  in  all  things  apper- 
taining to  its  material  prosperity  and  social  advancement ;  and  that  the  people  are 
only  cognizant  of  a  superior  power  as  indicated  in  the  presence  of  exacting  revenue- 
officers,  or  the  recruiting  sergeants  incident  to  the  chaotic  and  turbulent  state  of  a 
government  beset  with  revoTutious  and  counter-revolutions,  which  in  effect  were,  of 
course,  most  paralyzing  to  productive  industries,  exhausting  to  accumulated  resources, 
and  which  made  even  existence  itself  problematic  In  those  times,  self-preservation,  the 
Arst  law  of  nature,  became  the  chief  thought  in  the  family-circle  and  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  with  each  family.  There  was  no  time,  opportunity,  or  impulse  for  social 
or  intellectual  improvement,  nor  had  there  beeu  for  generations.  Such,  in  brief,  was 
the  condition  in  which  the  Government  found  the  people  at  the  time  the  Territory  be- 
came part  of  the  Republic.  They  were,  and  likewise  continued  to  be  for  a  long  time, 
beset  on  all  sides  by  hostile  and  nomadic  Indian  tribes,  embodiments  of  all  the  vil- 
lanies-  incident  to  unregenerate  man,  and  also  with  not  a  few  of  the  outlaws — hair- 
brained  and  graceless  set — ever  present  on  the  frontier  of  an  advancing  American  civ- 
ilizati^Hi.  fiercely  had  the  Government,  through  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
made  an  impression  towards  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  when  followed  the  rebellion, 
threatening  the  integrity  and  life  of  the  nation,  during  which  event,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  they  remained  true  to  the  ff as  and  cheerfully  con- 
tribnted  their  quota  of  patriotic  citizens  towards  the  defense  of  ner  soil  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  This  event,  of  course,  still  further  kept  education  and  prog- 
ress in  abeyance." 

EDUCATIONAL   PROSPECTS. 

"  Under  the  protection  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  the  Government,  more  partic- 
ularly for  the  past  few  years,  and  the  freedom  from  oppression  of  the  old  government 
and  resultant  pro8i>erity,  they  are  coming  to  think  of  tnose  matters  calculated  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life ;  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  education. 

^*  New  Mexico  has,  we  submit,  made  a  commendable  start  in  educational  interests. 
It  will  never  be  less,  but,  to  the  contrary,  is  destined  to  develop  and  ^ow  with  accel- 
erating progression,  ever  onward  with  the  approach  and  advent  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, and  the  consequent  development  of  its  material  resources,  its  rich  and  varied 
mining  deposits,  its  extensive  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  lumber-interests,  and  the 
manu&otorieS|  intelligent  immigration,  and  general  accessories  that,  hand  in  hand, 
naturally  accompany,  and  which  go  to  make  the  sum  of  the  advancing  elements  of  a 
higher  civilization  in  store  for  the  near  future  of  New  Mexico. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

«W.  G.  BITCH, 
**8eoreUtry  of  New  MtaaooJ* 
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UTAH. 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  snperinteodent  of  oommoo  tftVy^t,  fo 
the  term  ended  Ootob^r  31, 1873.] 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

BeoHpU. 

imouDt  of  bnildlD(i:-fand8  raised f44,5@S  2f 

Ajnomit  of  taxes  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools 12, 885  41 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

•bomber  of  teachers— males,  177 ;  females,  178 JSa 

imount  paid  to  male  teachers $55,092  41 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers 27,803  50 

Total  paid  to  teachers 82,896  91 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Number  of  children  of  legal  school-age,  (from  4  to  16  years)— boys,  13,867 ; 
girls.  13,856 27.725 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools— males,  8,210 ;  females,  7,860 16, 070 

Percentage  of  enrollment 57.9 

Average  dally  attendance » 11,84:2 

Percen  tage  of  school-population  in  actual  attendance 42. 7 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

Total  number  of  school-districts t....  202 

Number  of  school-districts  reported 163 

Number  of  schools 251 

Number  of  months  school  has  been  taught 6.7 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  include  the  amount  of  school-enrollment  in  all  the 
counties,  the  returns  from  some  being,  for  various  reasons,  too  imperfect  to  be  tabu- 
lated. The  present  condition  of  school-buildings  is  reported  "  good''  in  eleven  coonties, 
in  three  it  is  "  medium, "  and  in  one  **  fair." 

SCHOOLS  OP  SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

In  his  last  report  the  county-superintendent  of  Salt  Lake  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  is  exceedingly  low,  and  for  the  Iftst  few  yean 
has  gradually  become  Icsh;  not  that  there  is  really  less  school- attendance  in  this  county, 
but  for  the  following  reasons :  the  Deseret  University  in  1809  commenced  a  model 
school,  which  received  primary  and  intermediate  pupils ;  this  institution  has  grown  in 
public  favor  until,  during  the  last  year,  it  has  had  over  300  pupils  enrolled  in  these  de- 
partments. The  St.  Mark's  school,  (Protestant-Episcopal,)  established  in  1867,  has  re- 
ceived public  patronage  to  the  same  extent  as  the  university,  and  has  enrolled  during 
the  last  year  upwards  of  300  primary  and  intermediate  pupils.*  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  Seminary  has  enrolled  during  the  same  period  about  220  pnpils  and  the 
Morgan  College  had  enrolled  in  March,  1873,  290  pupils.  These  popular  institntioos, 
all  clustering  around  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  drawn  largely  from  tne  public  schools. 

"  In  1865,  the  percentage  of  enrollment  for  Salt  Lake  County  was  69,  while  the  per- 
centage of  actual  attendance  exceeded  50.  In  1866  it  was  nearly  the  same,  while 
schools  were  kept  open  on  an  average  throughout  the  county  during  each  of  these 
years  eight  months.    Were  the  enrollment  of  the  primary  and  intermedate  departments 

*  This  charch  lias  alMo  two  other  schooU  In  the  Territory:  that  of  the  Oood  Shepherdi,  at  Ogden,  with  55 
male  and  70  female  puplU.  and  St.  John'ii,  Logan,  numbering  29  boys  and  20  girli. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  fk-om  whom  this  information  is  derived,  sajm  that  there  are  no  tnt  Mhoolt  in  Salt 
Lalie  City.    There  are  many  Mormon  schools,  but  not  good  ones. 
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>f  these  institations  added  to  the  eDroUment  in  the  district-schools,  the  present  year's 
itfttistical  table  would  show  a  percentage  of  aboat  62  and  an  actual  attendance  of  up- 
irards  of  50  per  cent." 

*'  Amid  the  many  disoooragements  attendant  upon  onr  efforts  to  elevate  the  school- 
interests  of  this  county,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trustees  have  been  able  to 
keep  schools  open  upon  an  average  of  seven  months. " 

iftah  has  improvised  and  sustained  the  present  school-system  without  a  dollar  or  an 
ivailable  acre  of  land  from  the  General  Government.  The  superintendent  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  in  his  report  to  the  territorial  superii/tendent,  presents  some  data  obtained 
from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1872,  showing  that  the  average  time 
Mbools  are  Kept  open  in  the  thirty-nine  States  and  Territories  noted  is  a  little  more  than 
six  months  in  the  year.  Utah  Territory  keeps  schools  open  longer  d  uring  the  year  than 
some  Stales  which  have  a  school-fund  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 

«  RELIGIOUS  TEACUINQ. 

"The  common- school-code  of  Utah  does  not  require  nor  authorize  educators  to  incul- 
cate religions  tenets,  but  all  teachers  are  advised  to  open  their  schools  by  prayer  and  to 
inculcate  the  'fear  of  God,'  and  morality,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

"  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

"The  erection  of  so  many  new  school-houses  throughout  the  Territory  is  a  matter 
of  conffratolation  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  trustees  in  the  respective  districts 
which  nave  stepped  forward  in  this  direction.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  very  substan- 
tial, and  though  little  unnecessary  expense  has  been  lavished  to  put  on  style  and  orna- 
ment, yet  some  of  those  recently  erected  in  Salt  Lake  County  are  handsome  edifices. 
The  subject  of  properly  heating  and  ventilating  school-rooms  should  receive  more 
attention. 

"'no-school'  system. 

"  It  may  sound  strange  to  those  who  have  inveighed  so  much  against  onr  '  no-school 
system '  to  state  that  little  more  is  needed  on  our  statutes  other  than  that  which  is 
already  enacted,  until  means  become  available  or  until  the  school-lands  and  the  mu- 
nificent grants  given  by  Congress  to  States  may  be  accorded  to  Utah,  when  she  shall 
be  dothtd  with  the  robes  of  State-sovereignty.  Perhaps  there  are  few  States  in  the 
Union — the  superintendent  does  not  know  of  any — where  so  high  a  percentage  is  col- 
lectable by  statute,  as  there  is  in  Utah  Territory,  for  school-purposes. 

'•CITIKS. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  Salt  Lake,  and  perhaps  other  cities, 
should  have  a  city-school-system.  Since  1872  there  are  statutory  provisions  which 
give  the  right  to  certain  cities  to  regulate  and  control  public  schools. 

"labors  op  the  superintendent. 

"  The  superintendent  in  1872  visited  many  of  the  counties,  and  during  the  year  1873 
nearly  aU  the  counties,  in  the  Territory,  and  counseled  witn  the  county-superintend- 
ents, school-trustees,  and  teachers,  in  relation  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
f^speotive  districts,  and  delivered  addresses,  whereveropportunity  presented,  on  educa- 
tional and  kindred  subjects.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  county-courts,  the  superin- 
tendent found  that  many  members  thereof  were  in  favor  of  appropriating  a  certain 
porceotage  of  Iheir  yearly  revenue  to  aid  the  common  schools  ot  their  county.  A  few 
oftheprobate-jndgessignified  their  willingness  to  join  in  petitioning  the  legislative 
Msembly  to  designate  the  amount  of  percentage  to  be  thus  applied.  Some  were  in 
faTor  of  15,  others  of  25,  per  cent. 

"  recommendations. 

"  Drawing,  sewing,  and  vocal  music  should  he  taught  in  common  schools.  The 
county  superintendents  should  be  authorized  to  collect  statistics  of  private  and  night- 
fichooU  and  allowed  a  small  amount  to  procure  them  where  not  obtainable  gratni- 

tonsly. 

"normal  schools. 

"  A  few  years  ago  there  were  presented  in  the  house  of  representatives,  simultane- 
opsly,  two  bills  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  wherein  advanced  pu- 
pils who  proposed  to  become  teachers  might  receive  special  training  for  the  profession. 
Neither  of  the  bills  was  passed,  but  in  lieu  thereof  ifc  was  proposed  to  ingraft  upon  the 
^Diversity  a  normal  course ;  but  no  appropriation  at  that  session  was  made  to  aid  the 
^Qiversity  financially,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  executive  committee,  to 
^bose  hands  its  financial  interests  were  committed,  were  embarrassed,  and  labored 
Bnder  difficulties  which  they  found  themselves  impotent  to  remove. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  normal  school,  the  superintendent  believes  it  necessary  to  pro- 
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vide  for  institutes,  to  be  held  in  all  the  counties,  where  the  teachers  and  adraneed 
pupils  can  meet,  and,  under  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  a  oompeieot 
instructor,  be  qualified  to  do  better  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  school-room.  If  in 
States  where  normal  schools  are  sustained  this  work  is  deemed  necessary,  how  mocb 
more  needful  in  our  Territory,  whore  normal  training  has  not  been  extensive.  In 
these  institutes  the  importance  of  mcnnJ  training  should  receive  special  atteotioii. 

"FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OR  IN8TITUTB  IN  UTAH. 

"  In  July  last  the  superintendent  called  together  the  teachers  throughoat  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  instrnction  and  improvement.  Some  of  those  called  to  act  »& 
teachers  in  Utah  have  had  but  limited  opportunities  of  becoming  aoqoaiiited  with 
modem  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  institute  continued  a  mooth  and  lud 
enrolled  over  one  hundred  advanced  students  and  pupil  teachers.  The  occasion  wais 
one  of  great  benefit  and  was  a  season  of  rejoicing  to  the  teachers.  The  superinttttdent 
was  petitioned  by  all  present  to  continue  the  same  yearly. 

"Although  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  raperlntendent  pfo- 
cured  the  means  and  hired  ProlSs.  John  R.  Park,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  W.  N.  Dus^ibcxTT, 
and  Mary  £.  Cook,  four  of  the  most  experienced  instructors  accessible,  to  teach  in  the 
institute,  giving  the  conduct  of  the  same  to  Dr.  Park.'' 

SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  following  law  was  approved  February  90, 1874 : 

Section  h  Be  it  enaoud  Sy  the  governor  and  legisUUwe  aeeembUy  qf  ike  TerrUary  •/ 
UU^f  That  115,000  yearly,  for  the  next  two  years,  be,  and  the  aame  is  hereby,  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  monevs  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
common  schools  of  this  Territory,  to  be  drawn  and  disboraed  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county-superintendent  of  this  Territory  to  re- 
port yearly,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  to  the  territorial  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  number  of  idl  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  in  eaoh  district 
of  his  county,  in  accordance  with  the  blank  form  in  Section  16  of  "An  act  proTidingfor 
the  establishment  and,  support  of  common  schools,^  approved  January  18, 1606. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent,  on  reioeipt  of  oooBtT- 
lists,  in  the  first  week  of  December  of  each  year,  to  make  a  jpro-rota  dividend  of  the 
school-mouev  to  the  various  school-districts  of  the  Territory,  according  to  the  iminber 
of  all  the  children  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  and  for- 
ward one  certified  document  to  each  county-superintendent,  setting  forth  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  county,  and  one  copy  of  each  document  to  the  territorial  auditor, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  issue  a  warrant  to  each  county-treasurer  on  i^[i^tcAtioQ 
therefor,  setting  forth  the  amount  allotted  to  his  eonnty. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  school-district  in  this  Territoiy, 
to  cause  be  be  kept  in  their  respective  districts  a  good  school  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year ;  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  disqualify  them  from  drawing  their  share  of  the 
pablic  moneys,  and  said  moneys  shall  revert  to  other  districts  of  the  eoonty. 

Sec.  5.  On  presentation  of  the  auditor's  warrant,  the  territorial  treasurer  shall  pay 
over  to  the  county- treasurer  such  money  as  shall  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  of  which  he  is  treasurer,  as  per  list  filed  in  his  office,  taking  receipt  therefor. 
Coun^-treasurers  shall  hold  such  money  in  their  treasury  sublet  to  uie  order  of 
county-superintendents,  for  payment  to  distriot-trustees,  who  shall,  on  ^reeentatioii  of 
the  superintendent's  order,  receive  the  same  from  coun^-treasnrers,  giving  reoeipt 
therefor,  and  such  money  shall  only  be  used  in  payment  of  teachers. 

Sec.  6.  County-treasurers  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  tenitorial  school- 
moneys  and  make  a  report  to  their  respective  county-courts  once  in  eaoh  year. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  having  the  care  or  mani^ment  of  the  public  moneys  hereiQ 
contemplated,  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  havioffoom- 
petent  jurisdiction,  may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  eaoh  offense. 
Such  fine  shall  revert  to  the  school-fund  of  the  county  where  such  cause  shidl  have 
originated,  and  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  such  fine. 
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UST  OP  SCHOOL-OFFICIALS  IN  UTAH. 
Hon.  ROBIRT  L.  Campbell,  territorial  mperintmdeHt  of  common  BnkooU,  SaU  Lake  City, 

COUMTT-SVPKRIMTIHDKim. 


Ooontj. 

Name. 

P08t*0ffl0^ 

BOATOf  ••••>••••>•■••>>>>•••>>. 

John  Lee 

Beayer 

Box  Zlder 

A.  CbrititeiiMen  .............................. 

Brighun  City. 
Smithfleld. 

CadM 

Samuel  Rotkelly 

Davii......  .„.....« 

Jaeeb  Miller... t 

Farmington. 
Parowan. 

Iron........ 

W.C.  McGregor 

j«ab ., 

TbonatOrd........ ......... ................ 

NephL 

Kane..-. 

Martin  Slack 

SflUard 

E.M.  Webb 

FUlmore. 

Morann 

J.  IL  Porter 

PorterviUa. 

Plata.* ^ ^ 

Rich 

Pemr  Nebeker .............................. 

Laketo^ni. 

Salt  Laka 

Robert  li.  Campbell 

Salt  Lake  Otty. 
ManU  City. 
Richfield. 

San  Pote.... 

William  T  Reid 

Sevier 

HantP.    Miller....... ...,.-rx,.rr-rr,,rr,r.Tr 

ffnmnrit 

John  Boyden.. .................... .......... 

Coalville. 

Tooele. ................ ........ 

A  OallowaT 

Tooele. 

XJieh 

W.  N.  Dnaenberrr ; 

Prove, 

WMtttoh. . ......... ...... jx  * 

TbemMH.UU6i..« 

J. E  Johnson........ •..«.....••...... ....... 

HeberCity. 
St.  George. 

Weber.?!t? V. 

W.W.  Barton. 

*  County  abandoned  In  coniequenoe  of  Indian  hoetllitlei :  population  returning. 
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ITASHINGTON.* 

f  From  btonnlal  report  of  Hon.  N.  Bounds,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instmetlan,  for  tbe  year 

ended  September  30, 1873.] 


SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 


isn-'TS. 


1872-*73.      Increase. 


Number  of  scbool-dlstrleta 

Number  of  sohool-bonses 

Number  of  scbools 

Number  of  persons  of  school-age. 

Number  attending  school 

Amount  paid  teacners 


144 

157 

8,890 

3.898 

129,318  64 


S48 

189 

196 

9,949 

5.938 

144,  •07M 


45 
3» 

«.lO0 

$i4,ee»» 


ATTENDANCE. 


In  Doticing  the  large  gain  in  attendance  during  1872,  tbe  superintendent  says :  "  This 
is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  law." 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL-TERM. 

The  average  period  during  which  the  schools  are  maintained  is  encouraging.  In 
Jefferson  County  it  is  nine  months ;  in  King,  six  months ;  in  four  counties  it  is  five 
months ;  in  five  counties,  four  months ;  and  in  the  remaining  counties,  three  months 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  recommended  by  the  superintendent  in  the  last  report  have  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  county-superintendents,  all  of  whom  express  theii 
willingness  to  adopt  them.  It  is  therefore  now  recommended  that  uniformity  of  tex^ 
books  be  secured  b^  legislative  action.  The  suggestion  is  that  a  law  for  this  purpose 
embrace  the  following  points :  (1)  Require  the  selected  series  to  be  uniformly  used 
for  a  term  of  four  or  five  years.  (2)  L^t  no  change  of  books  be  made  subsequentlj 
but  by  statute.  (3)  Allow  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  in  which  to  complete 
tbe  introduction  of  the  legal  series.  (4)  Make  it  penal  for  any  district  to  oontinne 
the  use  of  other  books  after  that  period. 

The  recommended  books  are  now  in  use,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one-half  tbe 
counties. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

There  are  encouraging  si^s  of  progress  in  education  in  Walla-Walla,  Thurston,  and 
King  Counties  and  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.  The  sui>erintendent  of  Cowlitz  County 
says :  *'  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  schools  and  educational  mat- 
ters generally  throughout  the  county.  The  people  are  moving  in  the  rig[ht  direction, 
and  a  much  more  favorable  showing  is  anticipated  at  the  dose  of  the  ensuing  year  than 
was  ever  before  reported."  At  Col£Ekx,in  Whitman  County,  a  fine  school-house  has 
been  built,  costing  $dOO. 

The  superintendent  remarks:  ''The  cause  of  education  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  by  some  means  a  more  thorough  visitation  by  the  county-superintendents  could  be 
secured." 

Kev.  George  H.  Atkinson  writes,  under  date  of  July  11, 1873 :  ''  The  school-sentiment 
is  becoming  stronger.  Last  week  I  was  in  Atalanam  Valley,  200  miles  northeast 
of  Portland,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  four  school-districts  had  been  defined  by  the  so- 
perintendent  of  Yakima  Countv  and  two  of  them  organized  ;  two  good  school-houses 
built,  and  schools  in  operation  m>m  three  to  six  months  in  the  year.  This  settlement 
is  really  but  little  more  than  three  years  old,  though  a  few  settlers  were  there  in 
1866-.'67." 

The  samegentleman,  under  date  of  January  20, 1874,  writes :  "  The  town-  and  city- 
schools  of  Washington  Territory  flourish  most  in  winter ;  those  in  the  country  are  held 
chiefly  in  summer,  on  account  of  sparse  settlements  and  bad  roads. 

*^  Olympia  has  two  district-schools,  partly  graded,  with  four  or  five  teachers,  and  ooe 
seminary,  first  designed  for  girls,  but  now  for  boys  also,  with  three  teachers.  Tacoma 
has  one  school,  not  yet  graded.    Seattle  has  one  district,  two  school-buildings,  sod 

*  Information  has  been  received  that  the  achooMaw  has  been  revised  somewhat  in  acoordanoe  witb 
the  action  of  the  territorial  association,  and  tliat  Mr.  J.  P.  Judson  has  been  elected  sup^intendeot^ 
eobools  in  place  of  Hon.  Nelson  Bounds,  deceased. 
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three  or  four  grades ;  also  tbe  territorial  nDiversity,  well  graded  from  primary  to  aca- 
demic stadies.  Port  Madison  has  a  small  school ;  Port  Gamble,  one  larger ;  Port  Town- 
send,  a  school  somewhat  graded,  with  two  teachers.  Unity  of  effort  and  vigor  of  plan 
are  needed  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the  school-system  of  Washington  Territory'." 


TKACHER8'  INSTITUTES. 


Daring  tho  past  two  years  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  at  important  points  in 
tbe  Territory.  They  were  generally  conducted  with  ability  and  success  and  have  been 
of  great  profit  to  school-interests.  It  is  recommended  that  institutes  be  held  in  every 
count y  where  it  is  possible. 

A  teachers*  association  has  been  organized  and  will  hold  a  session  when  the  legisla- 
ture meets  in  Olympia. 

NORMAL  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  says:  "  We  shall  feel,  I  hope,  the  importance  of  early  establish- 
ing a  normal  school,  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  also  of  establishing 
H^raded  schools  wherever  practicable,^' 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

That  portion  of  the  school-law  relating  to  poral  and  religions  culture  in  the  schools 
has  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  in  some  localities  has 
awakened  opposition.  These  sections  exact  good  moral  character  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers,  and,  anticipating  that  they  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  same  character  in 
their  pupils,  simply  prohibit  their  teaching  "  sectarian  or  deuomiuational  doctrines^ 
and  tbeir  using  **  sectarian  or  denominational  books  "  in  the  schools.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  exclude  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 

The  school-law  is  framed  in  accordance  with  tbe  view  that  moral  culture  should  be 
a  constant  and  prominent  object  in  the  public  schools  of  tbe  Territory,  and  the  legis- 
lature, while  excluding  all  sectarian  books  and  teachings,  leaves  tbe  way  open  for  in- 
struction in  Christian  morals  and  in  all  the  fundamental  religiuus  principles  which 
are  the  common  ground  of  belief  in  a  Christian  nation.  As  this  law  is  constitutional, 
80  also  it  is  founded  on  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  for  all  the  religious  elements  which 
it  is  desired  to  cultivate  in  the  schools  are  subscribed  to  by  all  denominations,  and 
the  objection  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  cannot  co-operate  in  the  public-school- 
aystem  falls  to  the  ground. 

teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  territorial  certificates  given  to  teachers  should  continue 
valid  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  unless  revoked  for  caubc. 

SchooU  among  Indiana  in  Washington  Territory, 


Rogenration. 

Denomination. 

Post-office. 

Pnpils, 
(estimate.) 

Ctaebalis - 

Metbodift 

Olympia . 

15 

Qolville 

Roman-Catholio 

25 

11^^         

Christian  

Neah  Bay,  Port  Townsend 

Tacoma  

12 

Pnyallop .  ..••••..•...••••«••• 

Preiby  torian 

15 

Oniuaielt 

MethodiHt    

Ctiehalis  Point 

15 

S*kokomidi 

Conirreirational 

Olvmoia - 

20 

■Tiilalip 

Roman-Catbolio 

50 

Yakima  

Methods 

Port  SImos... 

50 

UNIVERSITY  OF    WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that  this  nniversity  has  in  part  failed,  in  years  past, 
from  the  want  of  primary  and  grammar-schools  to  furnish  pupils  prepared  for  the 
higher  studies.  To  some  .extent  this  impression  is  coiTect.  A  university  means  an  in- 
stitution for  advanced  classic,  scientific,  and  professional  culture;  not  for  mere  ele- 
mentary studies.  But  a  new  State  or  Territory  must  for  the  most  part  prepare  its  own 
pupils  K>r  these  higher  studies,  or  tbe  university  will  be  a  failure.  At  this  moment  the 
regents  seem  to  be  uniting  with  President  Hill  and  his  lady  to  meet  this  defect. 

A  published  circular  presents  the  following  scheme,  viz :  two  departments :  a  prepara- 
tory department,  embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar- 
school-grades,  (occupying  eight  years ;)  and  an  academic  department,  with  four  courses, 
at  tbe  option  of  the  student ;  either  one  occupying  four  years. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Seattle  Dispatch  that,  unless  there 
be  a  co-operation  with  this  scheme  throughout  the  Territory,  there  must  be  continued 
difficulty  in  securing  well-prepared  college-students.    He  therefore  suggests  that  there 
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be  adopted  in  the  pnblic  schools  a  coarse  adapted  to  prepare  students  for  the  univer- 
sity. 

This  union  of  plan  and  effort  in  grading  and  conducting  all  the  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory would,  he  says,  quickly  give  higher  character  and  greater  value  to  them  all,  and 
make  the  primary^  grammar-,  and  university-schools  in  reality  what  each  name  im|Mjrts. 
The  school-system  of  the  Teriitory  would  then  be  a  unit  in  plan  and  complete  in  all 
its  parts. 

An  approach  is  made  to  this  ideal  in  some  of  the  older  States.  Towns  elect  a  school- 
committee  aud  authorize  it  to  hire  teachers  and  to  pay  them  from  the  i)ublic-school- 
fnnd,  for  the  different  districts;  also  to  establish  new  distriqts  aud  erect  school -houses. 
The  town  requires  them  also  to  establish  a  central  high  school,  to  which  all  pu])il8  are 
admitted  ou  exauiiuation.  After  a  three-years  course  in  the  high  school,  the  student 
receives  his  diploma  and  enters  his  chosen  college  or  university,  or  goes  into  busine^- 
life. 

It  would  not  seem  difficult,  he  thinks,  for  the  counties  of  Washington  Territory  to  do 
iu  this  respect  what  towns  do  in  more  thickly-settled  States.  For  example  :  Thurstoo 
Couuty  owns  a  good  building  at  Olympia,  now  doing  good  service  as  a  feiuale-8emiua- 
ry,  but  only  partially  graded,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  rental,  nught  be 
made  the  county  high  school,  supported  from  the  couuty-  and  public-school-fnnd,  aad 
pupils  from  every  district  iu  the  county  be  entitled  to  admission  on  certificate's  of  exami- 
nation and  to  enjoy  its  full  course  without  charge  for  tuition.  The  local  district-schools 
would  adapt  their  grades  with  reference  to  the  hijrb  school,  aud  this  would  be  adapted 
to  the  university -course.  Those  pupils  who  failed  to  complete  the  course  would  have 
all  its  benefits  as  far  as  they  should  go.  The  integrity  of  the  system  could  be  retained 
and  its  details  perfected,  although  districts  might  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  King  ConntT 
could  easily  have  a  high  school  at  Seattle,  and  Clark  County  at  Vancouver,  aud  other 
counties  at  their  chief  towns,  to  which  the  qualified  scholars  from  ah  the  districts  could 
go  free  of  charge  aud  fit  themselves  for  business  or  for  the  university.  There  would 
then  be  among  the  people  a  conscious  power  to  control  and  improve  the  public  schools 
and  make  them  serve  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  educational  institutions.  The  waste 
which  annually  occurs  for  lack  of  system  could  be  thus  easily  avoided.  A  sense  of  real 
progrciss  to  something  higher,  eveu  in  the  humblest  rural  district,  would  stimulate 
teacher,  parent,  aud  pupil  to  improve  every  term  with  reference  to  the  next  step  up- 
wards, and  so  to  the  end.  Children  in  the  country  would  have  their  equal  class-raok 
with  those  in  town,  aud  there  would  be  less  feverish  desire  to  get  into  town  to  be  edu- 
cated, while  too  young  for  its  exposure,  and  at  too  great  a  cost  for  its  benefits. 

Such  a  system  would  conduce  to  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers  and  the  use  of 
uniform  books;  to  the  efliciency  of  teachers'  institutes;  and  to  a  steadily  improving 
public  sentiment  upou  this  whole  subject. 

It  would  also  attract  a  better  class  of  population,  that  would  enrich  the  comnmnities 
in  which  it  might  settle. 

It  would  awaken  thought  and  care  for  the  school-lands  and  funds,  and  secure  the 
same  for  their  true  use. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Statistical  summary  of  a  university  and  college. 
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Rev.  Nelsou  Rounds,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  near  Vancouver,  Clark  CoaDtr, 
Washington  Territory,  January  2, 1874.  He  was  born  in  Winfield,  Herkimer  County, 
New  York,  May  4, 1807. 

His  parents  being  poor,  he  obtaiued  his  education  by  his  own  exertions,  paying  bia 
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Tray  "by  teaching  or  man^ial  employment.  FTe  prepared  for  college  at  the  academies  of 
Uticaand  Clinton  ;  studied  for  three  3'eai's  at  Hamilton  College;  and,  then  passing  to 
Union  College,  graduated  there,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  22  years. 

Dr.  Rounds  entered  the  traveling  ministry  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  the 
year  1831.  He  served  at  two  different  times  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Caze- 
uovia  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1844  he  was  elected  hy  the  general  conference  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  which  position  he  occupied  four  years.  The 
degree  of  u.  D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  presid- 
ed over  this  institution  for  two  years  with  marked  ability  and  euccess,  though  much 
of  the  time  in  poor  health.  Resigning  in  1870,  he  moved  to  Washington  Territory,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  its  legislature  as  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. As  the  first  incumbent  of  that  oflBco,  he  was  able  to  exert  an  extensive  influence 
ia  securing  moral  and  religions  inst motion  in  the  public  schoolsof  that  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  Rounds  was  well  known,  both  as  a  minister  and  an  educator,  throughout  many 
States,  both  East  and  West.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  published  in  the  current  peri- 
odicals of  the  church,  were  numerous.  He  often  indulged  in  biblical  criticism,  which 
department  of  study  he  had  cultivated  with  assiduity.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the 
X>romotion  of  education  and  religion. 
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nrroniiivo. 

FIXAKCIAL  BTATBMEKT. 

Beoeipt9, 

From  taxation 912,000 

From  other  aoarceSy  as  poll-tax 5,000 

Total 17,000 

Expenditures. 
For  six  sites  and  building  (amonnt  not  stated.) 

Salaries  of  coanty-sapenntendents,  each $500 

Salaries  of  teachers,  each 900-1,800 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

Kamber  of  children  of  school-age,  (5  to  20 :) 

Males 500 

Females 600 

Total * 1,100 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS. 

Number  of  schools— 8  public,  3  private —  U 

Average  duration  of  scliool  in  days 20O 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 100 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  SALARIES. 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month : 

Male $150 

Female 70 


The  above  are  approximate  estimates  for  the  Territory.  The  whole  population  in  it 
amounts  to  only  nine  to  ten  thousand ;  these  are  scattered  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  for  over  .'>00  miles.  The  places  where  there  is  a  population  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  school  are  few :  but  wherever  there  are  people  and  cliitdren  in  one  place  enou^ 
to  form  a  school,  a  school  is  established  and  an  effort  made  to  have  a  good  one.  The 
laws  make  liberal  provision  for  schools  by  taxation,  but  the  school-lands  have  not  yet 
come  into  market.  The  whole  Territory  is  divided  into  five  counties,  each  having  a 
oounty-superintendent.  There  are  no  township-organizations.  Except  along  the  Ime 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Territory  is  very  sparsely  settled,  hence  there  are  but 
about  ten  school-districts  in  the  Territory.  Two  of  these  districts.  No.  1,  Laramie  City, 
and  No.  2,  Cheyenne,  have  commodious  buildings,  and  schools  of  three  departments 
each,  well  graded.  High-school-dcpartments  will  be  added  this  year.  The  schools  of 
the  other  districts  are  smaller,  but  efficiently  managed.  In  fact,  in  no  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  equal  opportunities  can  be  found  manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  education  or 
a  public-school-system  better  organized  and  more  liberally  sustained. 

Br.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  has  been  appointed  territorial  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  1874. 

ADDENDUM  TO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. — OBITUARY. 

Notice  of  the  decease  of  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  and 
medical  instructor  in  Dartmouth  College,  had  not  beeu  received  when  the  matter  re- 
lating to  New  Hampshire  was  passing  through  the  press.  Rather  than  neglect  wholly 
one  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  a  brief  notice  of  him  is  appended  here. 

Dr.  Crosby  had  been  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Dartmouth  College  for  thirty-five  years,  when,  in  his  seven t^-foartb 
year,  death  arrested  his  labors,  September  26,  1873.  Though  occupying  a  retired  and 
quiet  sphere,  ho  bore  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  of  onr 
country,  and  some  thought  him  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  **  Fearless  and  origioal, 
fertile  in  expedients  and  ingenious  in  their  use,"  he  often  acted  while  others  were  de- 
liberating, and  saved  endangered  lives  by  rapid  and  decisive  operations.  While  yet  a 
student,  he,  by  such  action,  preserved  two  patients  whom  old  surge<^ns  had  declaiwd 
to  be  beyond  all  hope,  securing  thus  fame  as  an  operator  which  never  afterwards  wa» 
forfeited.  As  a  lecturer,  he  attained  equal  reputation,  his  instructions  being  marked 
by  a  perspicuity,  an  energy,  a  poiutedness,  and  a  felicity  of  illustration,  which  cap- 
tivated interest  from  the  outlet  and  retained  attention  to  the  close,  dashes  of  qnwi 
humor  lighting  up  dark  places  and  fixing  impressions  that  might  otherwise  have  &de<l 
from  the  mind. 
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EDUCATION  A19IONG  THE  IBTDIANS. 

In  pTeseniing  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  sabject  for  the  year  1873,  it  is  difficult  to 
define,  in  direct  terms,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  preseut  a  satisfactory  result.  Some 
progress  has  evidently  been  made,  bat  it  is  as  yet  only  iu  isolated  cases.  No  general 
proofs  are  as  yet  obtainable,  beyond  that  one  which  is  evident  to  all  who  watch  the 
course  now  being  pursued,  viz,  that  the  Government  is  yearly  obtaining  a  firmer  con- 
trol over  the  wandering  and  more  or  less  predatory  tribes,  concentrating  and  settling 
scattered  portions  and  bringing  the  more  formidable  bauds  to  feel  its  power.  This  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  all  real  progress.  The  general  divisions  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  of  civilized  andsettledcommunities,  of  reservation -and  nomadic  tribes 
and  bands,  will  be  readily  borne  in  mind.  They  will  be  found  serviceable  by  those 
interested  and  can  be  easily  traced  iu  the  facts  hereinafter  presented. 

INDIANS  IN  THE  STATES,  AND  NOT  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

There  are  small  fragments  of  Indian  tribes,  who  do  not  merge  in  the  general  body  of 
citizens,  residing  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Texas, 
Indianai,  and  Iowa.    They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Cherokees,  estimated,  in  the  three  first-named  States 1,700 

Seminoles,  iu  Florida 300 

Sacs  and  Foxes,*  lowa.c 419 

Liperons  and  Tonkaways,*  in  Texas 1 2,000 

Miamies,**  in  Indiana 345 

Miamies,*  in  Michigan 19 

Total 4,783 

The  bands  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  to  be  removed,  those  from  Iowa  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  while  the  Miamies  are  about  to  become  citizens.  The  Cherokv^es  will 
generally  remove  or  lose  their  identity ;  the  Florida  Seminoles  will  doubtless  be 
*^ ground  out;"  and  the  Indians  in  Texas  are  about  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  as  to  educational  matters  in  connection  with 
those  bands  to  be  recorded  here. 

THE  set  NATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Indian  tribes  known  as  the  Six  Nations,  located  in  that  State  on  eight 
smidl  reservations,  show  a  steady  advance  in  all  the  elements  of  civilized  life.  Ihey 
numbered  at  the  close  of  September,  1873,  5,141,  of  whom  2,531  were  males  and  2,Gl'0 
females.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  71,  which  is  about  the  average 
per  cent,  of  births.  There  are  28  district-schools  on  the  reservation,  with  28  teachers, 
(an  addition  of  2  for  the  year,)  of  whom  24  are  females,  with  1,259  pupils,  an  increase 
of  130  for  the  year.  Of  these,  676  were  males  and  583  females.  During  the  year  208 
Indians  have  learned  to  read.  The  Indians  pay  a  regular  school-tax  and  the  schools 
are  arranged  under  the  State  law.  Individual  Indians  contributed  ^11  during  the 
year;  religious  societies,  $250.  There  are  13  organized  churches,  supplied  by  mis- 
sionary effort.  Two  are  Indian  preachers.  Of  the  missionaries,  three  are  Presbyterians, 
four  Methodists,  and  two  Baptists.  The  Quakers  have  a  training  and  boarding- 
school  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  which  is  doing  well.  The  returu  of  dwellings, 
1,024,  is  a  little  more  than  one  for  every  five  persons.  The  number  of  acres  under  indi- 
vidual cultivation  is  19,735 ;  the  Government  has  none. 

INDIANS  IN  MICHIOAN,  WISCONSIN,  AND  IflNNESOTA. 

These  three  States  are  properly  classified  together,  as  the  largest  Indian  nation  with 
which  the  Government  deals,  the  Chippewa  or  Ojibbeway,  is  indifferently  resident 
or  migratory  in  each  of  them.  Iu  these  three  States  considerable  bodies  of  Indians  are 
taking  their  land  in  allotment  and  otherwise  preparing  to  merge  into  citizenship.  To 
some  extent  this  change  has  been  retrogressive — missionary — and,  as  a  consequence, 
educational  efforts  have  been  retarded  or  stopped  altogether.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  there  has  been  a  beneficial  change  in  this  respect.  The  Indian  population  iu 
these  three  States  is  divided  as  follows: 

Chippewas  of  Red  and  Leech  Lakes 6,500 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas 6,039 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 1,498 

Cbippewasof  Swan  Creek,  &c I,6;i0 

Chippewas  of  Fond  du  Lac 5,125 
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Cbippewas  of  Pillagers  and  Mississippi 4,547 

Cbippewas  of  Red  Lake 1,141 

Stockbridges 576 

Menomonees ^ I,4c0 

Oneidas 1,279 

Total 29,815 


The  Cbippewas  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  alone  nnmber  8,533  males  and  9,755 
females.  The  value  of  their  individual  property  is  estimated  at  $911,048.  Stated  accord- 
ing; to  agencies,  the  area  of  their  reservations,  acreage  under  cnltivation,  and  bonsn 
occupied  by  the  Indians  of  these  two  States  are  as  follows : 


Agpencieg. 


Area  of  reser- 
vation, (acreg.) 

Nnmber  of 
honaev. 

Acres  nnder  cnldra- 

tfOQ. 

IndlTldna!. 

Goren- 
meat. 

302,720 
1,040,640 

606,500 

2,  43-2, 000 

'     2,340.000 

4,672,000 

418 
959 
135 
145 
200 

4.654 

12,075 

326 

50»» 

350 

100 

(9 

11.293,860 

1,857 

17,905  1 

«54 

Green  Bay 

Michifran 

La  Pointe 

Chippewa 

Chippewa,  (Hpedal  agency) 

Chippewa,  (Red  and  Leech  Lakes) 

Total 


This  makes  a  total  of  over  4,331  acres  per  capita,  and  for  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  of 
13  to  each  house,  and  of  about  three-wurtbs  of  an  acre  under  cultivation  for  each 
Indian.  The  schools  show  very  little  progress.  There  are  reported  only  17  schools, 
with  24  teachers  and  645  pupils,  of  whom  344  are  males  and  300  females.  During  tb^ 
past  year  130  have  learned  to  read,  and  there  have  been  3,615  Indians  brought  under 
the  direct  influences  of  the  agencies  and  missionary  teaching.  In  all,  there  are  11 
school-  and  5  church-buildings,  the  latter  with  a  membership  of  580.  The  amonnt 
of  money  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  school-purposes  was  |2,560  and  by 
individual  Indians  $200.  Eignt  missionaries  labor  among  them,  of  whom  two  aT« 
Roman-Catholic,  three  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  two  Episcopalian.  The 
inspector,  Mr.  O'Oonner,  in  his  report,  considers  the  advance  as  quite  considerable, 
especially  iii  the  industrial  direction.  He  also  accords  special  praise  to  the  efforts 
being  made  in  Minnesota.  He  describes  them  as  ^^ plain  and  sensible;"  states  the 
White  Earth  reservation  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
there  are  cheerful  and  contented.  There  are  4  schools,  with  9  teachers,  (three 
being  employed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.)  The  Indians  are  paid  for 
work  done,  principally  in  provisions,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  They 
are  nearly  all  comfortably  housed  and  are  all  ofvners  of  good  stock.  At  Leech  Lake  there 
is  1  school,  with  2  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  is  not  given.  Efforts  are  being 
made  at  both  reservations  to  establish  mannal-labor-schools. 

NEBRASKA  AXD  DAKOTA. 

In  Nebraska  the  Indian  population  is  largely  removed  from  the  conditions  of 
nomadic  life,  and  is  now  manifesting  the  improved  relations  which  must  follow 
civilized  surroundings.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pawnees,  the  small  tribes  located 
in  the  State  are  industrious  and  thriving,  while  the  promise  of  the  rising  generation  is 
very  good.  The  population,  their  reservations,  cultivated  land,  &.c.,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Tribeii. 


Population. 


Area  of 

reiervation, 

(acres.) 


No.  of 
houses. 


Acres  onder  cnltiTaSioB. 


Bylndlan*    8x0*"- 


Santee  Slonx 

Winnebagoes 

OmahaN 

Pawnees 

lowaa,  &c,  (two  agencies) 

Total 


917 
1.522 
1.001 
2,376 

763 


115,200 
97.000 

200.000 

288.000 
32.000 

165,000 


150 
125 


350 
1,500 

000 
1,300 

1,3U0 


S5S 

25 
210 


6,579 


897,200 


405 


5,050 
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The  population  is  divided  into  2,572  males,  and  3,055  females.  There  are  14  schools 
and  23  teachtdrs,  8  of  whom  are  males.  The  attendance  includes  482  male  and  262 
female  pnpils,  a  total  of  764.  The  amount  of  money  contributed  by  missionary  and  other 
religious  societies  for  educational  purposes  i^  $12,080 ;  by  individual  Indians,  $310.  La- 
'boring  among  them  are  14  missionaries,  of  the  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  The  Quakers  have  several  missions.  Out  of  19  school-houses,  on 
different  reservations,  13  are  under  the  control  of  the  Friends.  There  are  but  three 
chnrch-bnildings,  one  of  which  was  erected  by  the  Friends.  The  total  membership  is 
OTO.  The  number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  past  year  is  101,  while  4,203 
are  now  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  several  agencies.  The  foregoing  facts  show 
an  average  area  for  each  Indian  of  119f  acres — an  area  far  le«^  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  similarly  located  tribes.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  about  nine-tenths  of 
an  acre  percapitaj  or,  putting  it  into  families  averaging  five  each,  the  amount  is  about 
4^  acres  for  each  family.  There  is  about  one  house  for  every  16  persons  and  but  one 
school  for  every  469  persons.  The  number  of  pupils  reported  is  a  fraction  more  than 
one  in  eight  and  one-thinl.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  year  there  hiM 
been  a  decrease  of  attendance  to  the  number  of  207,  the  total  reported  for  1872  being 
207.  The  figures  are,  after  all,  not  accurate,  in  most  instances  being  estimated,  while 
the  attendance  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  make  exact  statements.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  shows  that  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Nebraska  has 
improved.  Good  manual-labor-schools  are  established  at  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton, 
the  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Santee  Sioux,  and  Winnebago  agencies.  AH  of  them  have  good 
buildings  for  their  use,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  large.  The  inspector 
reports  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux :  *'  Their  progress  is  all  that  could  be  expected."  The 
Pawnees  are  improving  slowly  The  Omahas  are  well  disposed.  The  Winnebagoes  live 
in  good  houses,  "  are  cheerful  and  well  satisfied  with  their  lot "  and  tliey  "  present  on 
3very  side  evidences  of  industry,  thrift,  and  good  management."  The  Santee  Sioux 
*  appear  to  be  gradually  improving  in  their  inclination  to  and  ability  for  labor."  The 
Sioux  of  Spott^  TaiPs  band  at  Whiteston^s  agency  are  reported  hyluspector  Daniels 
%>  be  **  peaceable,  with  professions  of  friendship  for  all."  Spotted  Tail  declares  they 
vant  to  do  like  the  whites  :  farm  and  live  in  houses. 

In  Dakota  there  are  15  diflorent  agencies,  with  a  population  under  their  chHrge  of 
87,217,  nearly  all  of  them  being  Sioux.  The  following  table  shows  their  condition 
IB  to  industry  and  lands : 


Tribei. 


SioQx,  HiMeton,  and  Wahpeton 

Sionx.  SiHKetoD.  Wahpeton,  and  Cut-Heads 

Slonx,  Yanktons,  (lower) j 

Sionx,  Tanktonm  (npper) 

Sionx,  Uncapapaa 

Sionx.  Blackfeet 

Sioux,  Br1i:6>«,  (Iowa) 

Sionx.  Minnecoujonn 

Sicmx,  YanktouH.  andPoncaa 

Sionx,  Upper  BrU  6f 

Ailekareea  aud  othen 

Total 


Population. 


1.540 

i.oao 

2,534 
1.200 
1.386 
1.502 

847 
1,800 

600 
2,685 
5.000 
2,103 


22,817 


Area  of 

reflerratlon, 

(acres.) 


1,200.000 
500,  uOO 
400,000 


8,444,000 


710,000 


10, 654, 000 


No.  of 
bougea. 


150 
75 


30 
4 

180 
8 


74 

'sbi 


521 


Acres  under  cultlvatioQ. 


Bylndl^...   By„fJ»Jf™- 


500 
150 
640 


250 
110 
9(H) 
450 


285 


3,285 


225 
40 


314 


There  are  several  reservations,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  even  estimated,  while 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  also  larger  than  as  given,  and  there  is  little  to  choose, 
hardly  enough  to  make  a  comparison  with. 

Leaving  out  the  Upper  Br<116  Sioux,  there  are  17,217  Indians  enumerated,  of  whom 
7,040  are  stated  as  females.  Fourteen  schools  have  been  in  operation,  with  2;)6  pupils, 
12  teachers,  and  6  school-building.  Religions  societies  have  contributed  $11,000,  and 
2,5.38  Indians  have  been  brought  into  settled  conditions. 

The  Red  Cloud  and  Shoshone  agencies  have  under  their  control  1,224  persons,  which, 
with  the  Indians  who  are  attached  but  are  still  warring,  makes  their  total  6^320, 
They  have  one  school  under  the  charge  of  an  Episcopalian  teacher,  in  which  there 
have  been  42  pupils.  Eleven  Indians  have  learned  to  i-ead,  and  800  have  heen  induced 
to  abandon  their  nomadic  life.  These  facts,  meager  as  they  are,  are  still  indicative  of 
growth,  as  it  is  the  first  year  they  have  been  stated. 

KANSAS  AND  THE  INDIAN  TKRRrTORY. 

Two  questions  are  continually  rising  in  any  broad  consideration  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation and  its  necessities.  They  are:  first,  what  is  the  best  method  of  withdrawing 
Indian  'ribes  and  bands  from  a  nomadic  and  predatory  life  f  and,  secondly,  when  that 
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bas  been  done,  and  tbe  inflaences  of  civilized  existence  bave,  in  greater  or  lets  de- 
gree, obtained  control,  wbat  is  to  be  tbe  final  result  to  tbe  Indian  minority  f  The 
latter  question  is  in  process  of  being  answered  by  tbe  conditions  surrounding  and  p^^ 
meating  tbe  influential  Indian  communities  embraced  in  tbe  geograpbic  area  under 
consideration,  for,  witb  tbe  exception  of  a  few  scattered  bodies  like  tbe  Six  Nations  of 
New  York;  tbe  Stock  bridges,  Oneidas,  and  otbers,  in  Michigan ;  tbe  Miamies,  in  Indiana; 
tbe  Otoes  and  Winnebagoes,  in  Nebraska;  numbering  in  all  not  more  tban  10,000  per- 
sons, tbe  Indians  of  Kansas  and  tbe  Indian  Territory  are  by  all  odds  tbe  most  ad- 
vanced of  tbeir  race.  Tbeir  condition  is  sucb  as  to  bold  out  the  definite  hope  of  Having 
the  Indian  as  an  integral  part  of  our  composite  nationality,  and  so  in  a  degree  return- 
ing some  compensation  for  tbe  wrongs  that  tbe  stronger  have  perpetrated  upon  the 
weaker. 

KANSAS. 

A  large  proportion  of  tbe  Indians  once  resident  or  roaming  in  this  State,  have, 
during  the  bist  six  years,  been  definitely  removed  therefrom  and  settled  in  the  terri- 
tory south  thereof.  There  are  at  present  only  four  agencies  located  in  the  State,  with 
a  population,  reservations,  &c.,  as  follows : 


Population. 

Area  of 

reservation, 

(acres.) 

No.  of 
houses. 

Aeree  under  enltiTStkn. 

Tribes. 

By  individ- 
uals. 

menL 

Ktck&poof  ............•••.«.•••  •••••••••••••• 

996 

*627 

•1,336 

*15l 

313 
:565 

26.118 

100,000 

77,640 

48.000 

6.000 

5,760 

S3 

3 

44 

56 

1,140 

Kawi 

Pottavratomlofl         ............................ 

590 
1,567 

62 

Peoriaa  and  others.  (Qnaoaw  affencT) .......... 

SncH  aod  Foxes  and  [owa8,t(  White  Cloud  ag«noy) 

IndianR  in  the  State  without  affencies 

207 

Total ».-.. 

3,288 

263.538 

156 

3,494 

^ 

•Estimate  of  187*2. 

I  These  are  partly  in  Nebraska,  one  reservation  of  6,000  acres  being  in  that  State. 

X  Estimated. 

This  gives  an  aggregate  of  about  sixty-one  and  one-third  acres  to  each  Indian.  Tbe 
statistics  of  cultivated  land  are  altogether  imperfect,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  at 
least  one  acre  and  a  half  to  eacb  individual.  The  school-statistics  are  not  separated 
clearly,  from  tbe  summaries  at  band,  for  tbe  entire  central  snperintendency.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  reasonable  process  bas  been  made.  At  tbe  Kickapoo  agency 
there  is  a  mission-boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  pupils. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  small  district-day-schools.  Inspector  O'Conner  cousiderB 
tbe  younger  pupils  fully  as  far  advanced  as  white  children  of  tbe  same  age.  He  says  they 
*'  seem  unusually  bright."  The  agency  is  under  control  of  tbe  Friends,  and  the  Indians' 
advancement  is  slow  but  steady.  The  Pottawatomies  living  on  their  reservations  are 
known  as  tbe  ''  Prairie  band."  They  have  long  resisted  tbe  influences  which  have  disin- 
tegrated the  tribal  character  of  a  large  numUer  of  tbeir  people,  who  are  now  citizens 
of  the  State  and  nation.  Tbe  tribe  proper  does  not  now  number  over  400  persons,  the  bal- 
ance being  "sectionized"  citizens,  who  bold  their  lands  in  severalty  but  retain  a  common 
interest  in  certain  annuities  and  other  payments.  Their  children  generally  attend 
either  tbe  common  schools  or  those  of  tbe  Catholic  mission  at  St.  Mary's,  on  tbe  Kan- 
sas River.  The  educational  fund  of  this  people  is  $10,585  annually,  appropriated  under 
treaty-stipulations  or  arising  from  the  interest  of  trust-funds.  There  is  a  very  good 
nianual-labor-scbool  on  the  reservation,  in  which  tbe  inspector  says  tbe  children  are 
well  instructed.  Tbe  scholars  number  thirty-four.  The  lowas  and  tbe  Sacs  and 
Poxes  (tbe  major  portion  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  are  resident  in  tbe  Indian  Terri- 
tory, only  eighty-eight  being  included  in  tbe  Wliite  Cloud  agency;  are  stated  to  be 
thrifty  and  industrious;  especially  tbe  former.  There  are  sixty  scholars  in  tbe  day- 
school,  being  one  in  four  ot  the  entire  number.  The  lowos  also  have  an  indnstrisl 
home  for  orphans,  supported  by  themselves.  No  data  are  now  accessible  witb  regaid  to 
the  Kaws  and  their  schooL    Their  condition  is  stated  to  be  improving  in  all  respects. 

As  for  tbe  other  small  communities,  tbeii'  condition  is  in  all  respects  equally  as  good 
as  that  of  their  white  neighbors. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  importance  of  tbe  Indian  communities  residing  in  this  Territory  may  be  best  ^ 
preciat^  by  an  estimate  presented  from  a  table  of  comparative  statistics,  relative  to 
this  and  other  Territories.    The  basis  is  that  of  1872,  and  is  ae  follows : 

Population 68,505 

Acres  of  reservation 44,154,^ 

Improved 204,674 
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Bushels  of  wheat.  &c 6,739,355 

Value  of  farm-prodooe $4,663,610 

Number  of  horses,  cattle,  &o 464,465 

Their  value $4,'»>47,101 

Total  value  of  real  aud  personal  property $16,987,818 


Lands  are  held  in  coinraon,  and  not  valued.  This  is  the  largest  amount  given  for 
anv  Territory  except  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  practically  much  larger  than 
in  both,  as  the  land  thereof  is  embraced  in  their  valuation.  The  following  statistics 
are  reliable  as  to  population,  &c. : 


Popalatlon. 

Area  of 

reMrvBtioD, 

(acres.) 

No.  of 
hoases. 

Nations  and  triboi. 

By  Individ- 
uals. 

By  Oovem- 
ment 

CMliud. 
Cherokee! 

17,217 
16,000 
13,000 
6,000 
2,438 
1.219 

5.000,000 
6.668,000 
3,215,495 
4,377,600 
200,000 
157,000 

3965 

*""'506* 
879 

89.250 
50,000 
31.000 
39,000 
7,600 

Cboctawa. - -. 

Occelu    ...........   ..  ...................... 

4.390 

Chickasaws 

SemlnoluM 

Qoapaws,  Seneeas,  Wyandottg,  Shawnees,  Sec 

65 

Total 

55,874 

19,618,095 

5,344 

216,850 

4,455 

Unciviliud, 

1,192 
2,eJ3 
1,508 
2,000 
2,198 
804 
2,200 
1,770 

483.840 
1,500,000 

164 
83 

1,342 

90 

925 

186 

60 

SO 

Osagei...... 

116 

Caddoes 

180 

Kiowa«  .* 

3,549,440 
4,  Oil,  440 

9 

70 

COnanCbf^tf .T...Trr.T,r,.r..x.  ............ 

250 

Cb^ycnnes  .....•..•.•.••••.>................. 

Total 

14,515 

9. 544, 720 

256 

2,603 

666 

Total  of  both  diviiioni 

70,389 
3,288 

162,815 
263,538 

5,600 
156 

394,232 
3,294 

02 

Total  IV>r  KanmuiT 

Grand  total 

73,677 

29,426,353 

5,756 

197,526 

5,183 

These  totals  are  not  given  as  perfect,  for,  even  as  to  the  civilized  Indians,  though 
the  figures  are  mainly  correct,  they,  with  the  others,  leave  a  great  deal  wanting. 
As  to  school-statistics,  the  data  availalfle  for  this  presentation  are  quite  imperfect. 
Chief  Ross,  in  an  argument  before  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  thus  sum- 
marized the  edacational  situation  for  the  nations  he  named :  **The  Creeks  have 
three  missions  and  2,050  church-members  and  an  average  Sunday-school-attend- 
ance of  464.  They  have  one  boarding-school  and  thirty-one  day-schools,  attended  by 
860  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $14,258  for  the  past  year.  The«Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
numbering  20,000,  have  three  missions  and  2,500  church-members.  They  have  two* 
boarding-schools  and  forty-eight  neighborhood-day-schools.  Thirty -six  of  these  are 
oustaiued  by  the  Choctaws,  at  a  cost  of  $36,500 ;  fourteen  by  the  Chickasaws,  at  a  cost 
of  $3:3,000  last  year.''  Mr.  S.  S.  Stephens,  Cherokee  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  the  present  condition  of  their 
schools  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  Cherokee  schools 61 

Number  of  color«d-schools 5- 

Aggregate  attendance 2,300 

Average  attendance 1,300 

Number  of  colored  children 200 

Pay  of  teachers,  first-class $60 

Pay  of  teachers,  second-class WO^ 

Pay  of  teachers,  third-class $30 

Months  taught 9i 
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The  following  English  branches  are  tanght :  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
English  composition,  grammar,  orthography,  geogniphy,  and  writing.  Native  teachers, 
44 ;  white  teachers,  22. 

REMARKS. 

There  is  an  orphan-school,  with  90  pnpils ;  one  female  high  school,  teacher  from  Mount 
Holy oke  Seminary,  South  Ha<lley,  Massachusetts;  and  one  missionary-school,  (Mora- 
vian.)   School- fund,  annual,  $50,000;  orphan-fund,  $19,000. 

Mr.  Stephens  appeals  earnestly  for  all  possible  aid  in  this  work.  He  claims  that  the 
Cherokees  have  been  at  work  for  thirty-five  years;  that  they  show  great  energy  and 
activity,  and  that  an  especial  need  of  the  Territory  is  a  normal  school  for  the  civilixed 
natives.  The  reports  of  the  missionaries  laboring  among  these  people  are  encoura^ng, 
and  especially  so  in  the  direction  of  education.  All  experience  points  to  the  ad  vant-a^ 
of  object-lessons  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Indian  children,  whose  further  education 
is  to  he  ailvanced  by  means  of  labor-schools  and  general  industrial  training.  Colonel 
Boudinot,  a  prominent  Cherokee  citizen,  (who  represents  the  growing  sentiment  favor- 
able to  abnegating  the  tribal  systems,  sectional izing  the  territory,  taking  lands  in 
severalty,  and  disposing  of  the  remainder  through  the  Government  to  ordinary  settlers,) 
urges  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  at  an  early  age  from  Indian 
habits,  the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  the  use  of  more  of  their  large  fund  for 
school-purposes,  and  the  bringing  of  the  Indians  everywhere  into  closer  and  more  ck>di- 
pact  settlements,  where  they  can  be  reached  by,  not  removed  from,  the  influenoee  of 
civilization. 

The  following  schools  belonging  to  the  tribes  in  the  Territory  are  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  educational  purposes: 

Cherokee  school-fund $520,134  64 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 248,600  51 

Choctaw  school-fund , 50,:i55  20 

Creek  orphan-fund 77,015  25 

Delaware  school-fund 11,000  00 

Kansas  school-fund 27,267  31 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c.,  school-fund 44,700  00 

Osage  school-fund 40,236  63 

Total 1,019,309  54 


The  total  amount  of  all  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  tribes  aggregates  about  $8,000,000. 

That  there  has  been  some  advance  is  evident  iVom  the  fact  that  by  the  carefully-pre- 
pared table  of  the  Indian  peace-commissioners  for  last  year  the  total  number  of  schools 
for  the  five  nations — Cherokee^  Choctaw,  Creek,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — was  8tate<l 
at  148,  with  an  attendance  of  4,439  pupils,  while  in  the  statistics  quoted  here  from 
Ross  and  Stephens  the  total  for  the  four  principal  tribes — Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw — is  stated  at  148  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  in  the  two  first 
alone  of  3, 160  scholars.  Adding,  from  last  year's  report,  for  the  Choctaws,  900 ;  Chieka- 
saws,  439 :  Seminoles,  207,  the  total  will  be,  for  the  Territory  alone,  4,706,  an  in<a«ase 
of  267. 

The  careful  summary  of  the  reports  received  at  the  Indian  Bureau  results  in  the 
following  aggregates: 

Beaults  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  TtrriUnTf. 

Number  of  males • 31,587 

Number  of  females 33,564 

Sex  not  stated 4,826 

Total 69,977 

Value  of  individual  property,  $12,438,016;  schools,  179. 

Teachers,  male 116 

Teachers,  female i 101 

Total 217 

Pupils,  male 2,373 

Pupils,  female 2.602 

Total 4,875 
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Sdiool-bnildings 78 

I.«earued  to  read  dnnng  the  year 169 

A^xnount  contributed  by  religious  societies $6,983 

Knniber  of  churches 62 

Xndiaos  brought  under  control  of  agencies 60,267 


The  total  increase  of  schools  for  the  year  1873  over  that  of  1872  is  15 :  of  teachers,  * 
^9.  As  to  scholars,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  of  218.  In  all  probability 
t^bere  is  more  apparent  than  real  decrease,  as  the  returns  are  by  no  means  complete, 
And  such  details  as  are  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  principal  nations  certainly  show  a 
steady  growth  of  attendance  on  the  schools.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  both  classes  is 
^iven  at  $127,408.92.    This  is  below  the  real  sum,  which  cannot  be  less  than  $150,000. 

In  other  matters  there  are  some  gratifying  proofs  of  progress,  but  the  Territory  has 
evidently  been  retarded  in  amoral  point  of  view,  by  the  character  of  the  population 
And  other  influences  brought  in  or  produced  by  the  existence  of  the  railroads  passing 
through  the  territory. 

Hepublican  citizenship,  with  severalty  in  land  ownership,  an  unalienable  title  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  a  large  use  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools, 
under  forms  of  government  similar  to  their  neighbors,  seems  the  only  adequate 
remedy. 

WYOMING  AND  COLORADO. 

Only  one  agency  is  located  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Shoshones  and  Banbacks  attached 
thereto  do  not  number  more  than  1.000.  The  Ogallala  Sioux  and  detached  bands  of 
Nortberu  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Blackfeet  nnd  refuge  in  the  northwest  portion  of 
Wyoming. 

Ad  effort  has  been  made  during  the  summer  of  the  past  year  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  latter  bands  to  their  affiliated  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  has  been  in 
part  successful.    Nothing  is  said  of  any  school  at  the  agency. 

"  There  are  three  agencies  in  Colorado.  The  Indian  population  is  chiefly  Pi-Utes, 
and  numbers  4,349,  of  whom  1,766  are  males.  Their  individual  wealth  is  stated  at 
$150,000.  The  only  reservation  particularized  is  that  of  the  Los  PiQos  agency.  This 
contains  14,480,000,  with  35  honses  and  but  45  acres  under  cultivation.  At  Denver 
agency  there  is  a  school-building,  with  a  school  of  40  pupils.  The  teacher  is  a  lady. 
Tnere  is  no  agricultural  effort,  and  nothing  but  the  most  meager  proo&  given  of  the 
want  of  interest  in  such  matters  as  education. 

•  UTAH  AND  NEVADA. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  Indians  in  this  area.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
bands  of  Pi-Utes  in  Nevada,  they  are  all  among  the  least  advanced  and  most  degraded 
^  their  race.    There  are  no  schools  reported  in  Utah. 

There  are  four  agencies  with  the  following  population  under  the  care  of  the  officers 
in  charge : 

Pi-Utes 9,000 

Washoes  and  other  bands .: 2,204 

Shoshones 2,000 

Total 13,204 


The  area  of  reservations,  cultivated  lands,  &c.,  so  far  as  given,  is  as  follows: 
In  Nevada  there  are  640,000  acres  embraced  in  the  Lake  Pyramid  and  Walker  reserva- 
tions, and  in  Utah  at  Uintah  Valley  a^eney  2,0:$9,040  acres,  with  180  under  cultivation. 
.There  is  a  successful  school  at  the  Pi-Ute  agency,  Nevada,  and  the  Indians  have  300 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  Pi-Utes  at  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  about  600 
in  all,  are  reported  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  All  are  well'dressed, 
without  blankets,  paint,  or  trinkets.  The  men  work  steadily.  Their  settlements  "  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  respectable  and  orderly  community.''  The  agent  provides  for 
the  sick,  aids  the  industrious,  but  extends  no  aid  to  idle  Indians.  Other  small  bands 
of  Utes  are  scattered  through  Nevada,  the  men  earning  their  own  living,  as  a  rule,  and 
thus  showing  themselves  orderly  and  industrious. 

NEW    SfEXICO    AND    ARIZONA. 

The  growing  importance  of  New  Mexico  and  the  probable  construction  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  through  that  Territory  and  Arizona  make  the  relations  of  the  resident 
Indian  tn'bes  and  bands  of  considerable  significance. 

In  New  Mexico  tbe  Indians  have  to  overcome  the  vis  ineriicB  of  surroundings  wholly 
Qoprogressive  in  character.   Their  progress  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  significant.    There  are 
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few  or  no  hostile  bands  in  this  Territory  and  there  is  considerable  industry  among  the 
several  tribes.    The  following  statistics  are  of  valne : 


Population. 

Area  of 

reB<>rvaUon, 

(acrei.) 

No.  of 
booRea. 

Aerei  under  coltiratioii. 

Tribes. 

By  indlTid- 
nala. 

By  Oorera- 
ment. 

Navf^og 

9,IU 
1,875 
7,879 
1,770 
1,910 

3,328,000 

Paeblot.  (19  villagen) 

605,657 

1,850 

13,910 

Soutbern  AoachpfL  ^c  ..  .................... 

Mouache  Utes  and  Apacbw  ................... 

Total 

SI,  848 

3,833.657 

1,850 

13^940 

Of  the  population  there  are  enamerated  9,932  males  and  10,726  females,  the  balance 
not  being  stated.  The  statistics  of  land  and  industry  are  qnite  imperfect,  and  the 
Ibregoing  table  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  their  condition  in  this  respect.  Of  schools 
there  are  5  reported,  with  110  pupils ;  boys,  73 ;  girls,  37 ;  teachers,  6.  The  amount  con- 
tributed by  religious  societies  to  this  purpose  was  $1,208.  During  the  year  73  have 
been  taught  to  read  and  5,095  have  been  brought  directly  under  control  of  the  agencies. 

In  Arizona  there  has  been  considerable  progress  made  towards  a  cessation  of  the  Apacbe 
warfare,  the  first  step  towards  any  advance  of  the  Territory.  There  are  seven  different 
tribes  and  agencies,  as  follows : 


Population. 

Area  In 

Kfervation, 

(acres.) 

No.  of 

bOQMg. 

Aeres  nnder  enltivatkicC 

Tribei. 

By  Indiana. 

ByGoTem- 
ment 

Mohave»..i 

3,840 
2,000 
8,184 
4,326 
6,  COO 
1,700 
5,972 

131,200 
75,000 

1 

loa 

Tomai - ..... 

Hualapaif ,  &c 

Pima*  and  Marlcopai r.. 

64,000 

1 
800 

4.400 

340 

........f... 

S» 

Papasoes • .............................. ...... 

MoaniR.  r7  Tlllaffea) 

Apachei,  varionii  bandi  r 

139,000 

341 

37 

Total 

*26,022 

409,200 

802 

6,081 

922 

*  Of  tbeie  8,937  are  enmnerated  as  males  and  8,201  a*  femalea* 

In  this  population  of  26,000,  there  are  only  4  schools  reported,  and  6  teachers,  with 
188  papils— 108  males  and  80  females.  The  missionaries  are  Roman-Catholic  and  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  latter  denomination  contributing  $600  for  educational  purposes. 
There  is  one  church-building,  with  1,500  members.  The  amount  of  personal  property 
reported  is  $75,500.  From  reports  of  the  several  agents  it  is  stated  that  the  Nav^joes 
are  peaceable,  industrious,  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  other  stock ;  that  they  are  very  susceptible  of  advancement,  but  are  without 
schools.  The  Moquis  are  reported  as  peaceable  and  industrious.  There  is  only  one 
school  established  among  them.    It  is  well  attended. 

The  bands  around  Fort  Wmgate,  Now  Mexico,  are  averse  to  labor,  given  to  horse-steal- 
ing, and  without  any  means  of  instruction.  At  Camp  Apache,  Arizona,  the  chie^  express  ' 
a  desire  for  schools.  At  Prescott  there  are  none,  and,  until  the  Indians  are  better 
cared  for,  the  inspector  thinks  it  useless  to  establish  anv.  One  school  is  found  at  the 
Papago  agency,  the  Indians  of  which  tribe  are  well  spoken  of.  The  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa Indians  are  reported  most  favorably  as  industrious,  ordtrly,  and  loyal  in  the  best 
sense.  They  have  '^  a  flourishing  and  exceedingly  interesting  school,  with  about  SO' 
pupils."  Among  other  attractive  features  is  the  teaching  of  music, ^for  which  the 
children  show  aptitude.  There  is  danger,  from  the  constant  encroachment  of  tbtf 
whites,  of  an  interruption  to  ihe  unbroken  friendship  of  the  people ;  indeed,  reports 
of  hostile  action  have  already  been  received.  The  condition  of  this  population,  nearly 
50,000  in  the  two  Territories,  conclusively  shows  the  needs  of  some  more  definite  policy 
in  rsgard  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  of  other  elevating  efforts. 

MONTANA  AND  IDAHO. 

In  these  mountain-Territories  there  is  a  large  Indian  population,  in  which  are  fonod 
nearly  all  conditions,  from  settled  and  industrious  communities  to  the  savage  Arabs 
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of  the  Weety  wanderiDg  and  predatory,  whose  ''  hands  are  against  every  man.''  The 
lArge  proportfon  of  this  population  is  found  in  Montana,  the  statistics  being  embodied 
in  the  following  statement : 

Blackfeet f 3,000 

Bloods 1,730 

ITlatheads 1,700 

Piegans 2,750 

Crows,  (three  bands,) 5,440  ' 

Peed  d'Oreilles 1,821 

Bannacksand  Shoshones 677 

Groe  Ventres 1,100 

Assinaboinee 4,790 

Sioux,  Teton,  Tankton,  and  Santee 10,625 

Total 33,65'J 

Of  the  foregoing  there  is  a  separate  enumeration  of  5,821  males  and  7,640  females. 
The  area  of  the  several  reservations  in  Montana  is  about  27,000,000  acres;  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  about  2,000  and  b^  the  Government  632  acres.  There  are  145 
houses  reported  on  the  several  reservations.  The  Blackfeet  and  Crows  have  the 
largest  reservations,  that  of  the  former  being  over  seventeen  million  acres,  or  nearly 
seventy  thousand  acres  per  capita.  The  day-school  at  the  Crow  agency  makes  a  favor- 
able report.  The  Catholic  mission  boarding-school  at  the  Flathead  agency  is  reported 
by  the  inspector  as  showing  creditable  results.  There  are  29  pupils.  The  day-school 
is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  reports  from  Fort  Peck  are  not  satisfaotorr. 
Liittle  or  no  improvement  is  shown  for  the  past  nine  years.  In  all,  but  four  schools 
are  reported  in  Montana  ^  164  pupils  and  6  teachers.  Durinjo;  the  past  year  43  were 
taught  to  read.  The  missionaries  are  Catholic  and  Methodist ;  there  are  nine  of  the 
former.    The  property  owned  by  the  Indians  is  stated  at  $290,000. 

In  Idaho  there  are  but  three  agencies,  controlling  the  following  population . 

Nez  Perc^ .* 2,807 

Bannacksand  Shoshones 1,500 

CoBur  d'Al^nes 2,000 

Total 6,307 

Their  reservations,  drc,  are  as  follows : 


ResenrfttloiUL 

Acres. 

CalUTiited. 

Houiefl. 

Vet  P6rc^i      ..  ......•••...•..•.••••••••••••.••••••••  ............ 

1,344,000 

1. 568, 000 

256,000 

1,562 
285 

33 

2 

Ccenr  d'Altoei 

Total - 

3,168.000 

1.847 

35 

The  two  first  tribes  or  agencies  named  are  enumerated,  separately,  as  1,811  males  and 
2,0CO  females,  owning  property  to  the  amount  of  $;i02,000.  There  are  three  schools  re- 
ported, with  69  scholars  and  4  teachers ;  also,  one  Presbyterian  missionary  and  two 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  709.  The  report  of  Inspector  Kemble  does  not  speak 
encouragingly  of  the  results  made  with  the  Nez  Perc6s,  who  have  often  been  quoted  as 
among  the  most  advanced  of  Indian  trib(*>s.  Mr.  Kemble  says  that  he  finds  *^  the  civiliza- 
tion lacking  in  the  most  essential  features  of  Christian  education.  The  women  have 
not  been  emancipated  from  their  servile  condition,  but  still  perform  all  the  seveiB 
labor  of  the  fields,  cutting  saw-logs  and  toiling  under  enormous  loads,  like  beasts  of 
burden.  The  husbands  of  these  women  are  members  of  the  church  and  some  of  them 
very  earnest  and  fervent  leaders  in  prayer.  The  consequences  of  this  half  christiani- 
zation  are  that  there  are  no  Christian  homes,  the  children  are  brought  up  in  the  old 
heathen  way,  the  families  dwell  in  wretched  lodges,  and  filth  and  degradation  abound. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  evil  is  the  efiect  upon  the  training  of  the  young.  The 
day-schools  have  been  very  iioorly  attended.  There  is  said  to  be  no  adult  Indian  on 
the  reservation  out  of  school  that  can  read  and  write  English,  and  the  indifference  of 
parents  to  the  advantages  of  education  has  been  very  hard  to  overcome.  Labor  being 
regarded  as  degrading  or  womanly ,  there  have  been  few  Indian  youths  to  offer  as  ap- 
prentices in  the  machine-shops  and  mills.    There  is  not  one  being  taught  a  trade. 

''The  treaties  provide  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  tribe ;  but,  until  the  present 
agent  was  appointed,  the  $3,000  annually  appropriated  for  schools  and  teachers  seems 
to  have  accomplished  literally  nothing  that  it  was  inteuded  to  accomplish.    Under  tho 
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new  maoagemeDt  of  the  Indians,  a  better  prospect  has  dawned.  Competent  teachers 
have  been  sent  to  the  work  by  the  missionary  board,  and  capable  matrons  are  to  have 
charge  of  the  boarders  at  the  two  schools/' 

From  the  Fort  Hall  agency  no  school-report  is  given  and  none  at  all  from  the  CoBor 
d'Alenes. 

CAUFORXIA,   OBEGON,   AND  -WASmNGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  Modoc  war,  with  its  sadly  dramatic  details,  called,  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
past  year,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  that,  after 
all,  is  an  episode  rather  thau  an  example  of  their  condition.  Statistics  show  some  prog- 
ress, and  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  apart  from  that  history.  In  California 
there  are  three  agencies,  embracing  the  following  population,  area  in  reservations,  &c.: 
total  population,  21,161 :  *  reservation,  acres,  t»5,86:j  :t  cultivated  by  Indians,  1*jJ,  and 
by  Government,  1,549 ;  nouses,  122. 

There  are  four  schools  reported  at  the  reservations,  with  266  scholars,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  two  schools  and  139  scholars.  During  the  year  63  have  been 
taught  to  read.  Inspector  Kemble  does  not  appear  to  be  ravorably  impressed  by  tbe 
condition  of  these  Indians,  but  believes  they  are  well  disposed. 

In  Oregon  the  Indians  have,  as  a  rule,  improved  slowly  but  steadily.  Th^re,  seven 
agencies  have  control  of  the  following  population : 

Wascoes  and  other  bands -.      6fti6 

Molels 924 

Rogne  River, (fourteen  bands) -.  1, 056 

Walla- Walla,  (four  bands) 837 

Klamath,  Modocs,  &o 1, 180 

Umpquasand  others 343 

Roving  bands 4,200 

Total 9,108 

As  far  as  ennmerated  separately,  there  are  1;751  males  and  2,099  females.  Individoal 
property  is  state<l  at  $311,200.  Five  reservations  cover  an  area  of  4,073,920  acres,  of 
which  there  are  cultivated  by  individuals  4,159  and  by  the  Government  622  acres. 
The  Indians  are  the  owners  also  of  708  houses.  There  are  two  missionaries  laboring 
among  them. 

In  Washington  Territory  there  is  a  large  Indian  population,  nniformly  peaceable 
and  generally  industrious,  though  not  systematically  so.  There  are  in  all  seven 
agencies,  with  a  population  of  13,782  persons  under  their  charge.  As  far  as  reported, 
the  sexes  stand  5,762  males  and  6,220  females.  There  are  six  reservations  reported, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  887,524  acres— under  Indian  farmers,  4,133;  cnltivat  d  by 
Government,  492  acres — with  475  Louses.  The  number  of  schools  reported  is  18,  with 
13  teachers  and  187  pupils.  There  are  seven  missionaries  at  work,  representing  di£fer- 
ent  denominations.    The  property  of  these  people  is  stated  at  $286,000. 

Inspector  Kemble  draws  an  admirable  picture  of  a  wise  agent,  in  his  report  of  affairs 
at  Yakama  agency.  Fort  Simcoe.  He  says  that  among  the  domesticated  and 
Christian  portion  of  the  Yakama  Indians  be  found  many  evidences  of  thrift  and  prog- 
ress; farms  fine]y  fenced;  good  crops  raised  and  harvested.  One  secret  of  this  con- 
dition is  the  admirable  example  set  by  the  agent,  who  also  nets  as  missionary,  the  anlg 
one  among  these  Indians.  He  illustrates  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  labor  by  work- 
ing with  Ills  own  hands,  cheerily  and  heartily,  while  he  instrncta  the  Indians  in  their 
labors,  "  working  them  in,*'  as  he  describes  it.  in  every  species  of  fann-labor  and  com- 
mon indnstry.  The  employ^,  catching  his  genial  spirit,  labor  with  him  among  aod 
for  the  Indians,  with  patience  and  alacrity.  It  would  be  well,  it  is  thought,  if  tbe 
method  by  which  this  agent  manages  Indians  could  be  copied  on  other  reservations. 
This  inspector  thinks  Father  Wilbur,  as  he  is  called,  is  bearing  too  heavy  a  bnrden ;  that 
he  should  be  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  a  missionary.  There  is  a  want  of  increased 
school-facilities  and  hospital-accommodations,  which  the  Government,  in  accordance 
with  its  treaties,  should  furnish.  There  is  no  lack  of  children  for  the  boarding-school, 
and  yet  the  agent  is  only  able  to  take  between  forty  and  fifty,  or  abont  one-tenth  <n 
tbe  children  in  the  tribe  of  school-age. 

The  inspector  suggests  the  employment  of  native  teachers  for  primary  day-scboole 
at  three  or  four  different  points  on  the  reservation  ;  also  that  some  of  the  girls  in  tbe 
boarding-school  be  taken  into  the  families  of  the  employ^  to  assist  in  and  learn  boose- 
keeping.  At  a  meeting  of  the  employ^  and  their  wives,  he  asked  that  the  agents^ 
hands  might  be  upheld  by  tbe  voluntary  labor  of  ministering  women  going  firom  lodgo 
to  lodge,  a  suggestion  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  will  be  acted  upon. 

*  Of  the  foregoiug  population,  tbo  larger  portion  are  not  yet  settled  on  reservations.    During  theptft 
y«y*  1,017  havo  been  so  placed, 
t  The  total  area  embraoea  throe,  of  which  Botmd  and  Hoopa  Valleys  are  tbe  largest. 
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MISSIONARY  SCHOOL- WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Tlie  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  reports  the  following  as 
t/Ueir  Indian  schools:  among  the  Dakotas,  one  training-school,  with  10  pupils;  one 
VK>Ar<)ing-6chool  for  girls,  witn  6 ;  three  common  schools,  with  120 ;  total  of  pupils,  136. 
Among  the  Choctaws,  one  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  6  pupils. 

iHishop  Sbhweinitz,  of  the  Moravian  Church,  reports  two  station-schools  among  the 
Indians,  with  one  male  and  one  female  teacher  and  73  pupils.  The  secretary  of  the 
Brlissiouary  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Sonth  reports  one  school  among  the 
Cliejrokees,  one  among  the  Creeks,  and  one  among  the  Choctaws,  embracing  between 
50  and  60  boys;  but  whether  this  refers  to  the  last-mentioned  school,  with  which 
it  is  immediately  connected,  or  to  the  two  preceding  also,  is  uncertain. 

Tbe  American  Missionary  Association  reports  28  teachers.  The  Protestant-Episcopal 
Bcliools  are  not  reported,  nor  are  any  by  the  Methodists  or  Baptists. 

The  following,  from  the  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara,  Rt.  Rev.W.  H.  Hare,  Protestant 
!£pi8copal,  illustrates  and  enforces  a  very  essential  element  in  the  successful  education 
of  IiidiauH,  and  one  which  has  heretofore  been  wanting.  The  bishop  writes  from  Dakota, 
iu  reference  to  the  school-work  of  his  church,  that  ^^our  missions  are  placed  among  a 
■wild  people,  who,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  youngest,  have  never  known  any  control, 
bot  have  lived  independent,  idle  lives,  with  no  higher  law  than  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
It  is  not  easy  to  induce  the  children  of  such  people  to  come  to  a  day-school,  and  their 
parents  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  compelliug  them.  But  tuey  will  come  to  a 
boarding-school,  for  there  they  find  what  they  do  not  know  in  their  own  homes,  regu- 
lar meals,  good  clothing,  and  comfortable  beds.  These  wild  children  become  quite 
docile  in  the  schools  and  their  improvement  is  decided.'' 

The  bishop  has  arranged,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  children  shall  be  taken  into 
the  mission-family  at  each  of  the  mission-stations,  and  a  small  boarding-school  thus 
established  wherever  it  is  practicable.    He  has  also  begun  a  central  boarding-school 
of  higher  grade,  where  he  himself  lives,  to  which  the  other  schools  shall  be  tributary, 
by  sending  to  it  their  most  promising  boys  for  education  as  teachers  and  missionaries. 
About  the  middle  of  December  five  picked  boys,  all  of  the  Yankton  tribe,  were  ad- 
mitted, their  ages  ranging  from  12  to  21  years,  the  plan  being  to  train  a  limited  num- 
l>er,  so  that  they  might  assist  in  training  others  who  should  come  after.    The  plan 
worked  admirably ;  before  a  month  had  passed  five  more  boys  were  admitted,  and  the 
intention  is  soon  to  receive  some  of  the  Ponca  and  also  of  the  Santee  tribe.    The  boys 
are  taught  to  serve  themselves  and  to  take  care  of  the  bouse.    They  are  divided  into 
three  squads,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  for  one  week  a  particular  department  of 
the  work,    namely:   the  dormitory-,  table-,  and  out-door-work.    By  10  o'clock  all 
manual  work  for  the  morning  is  over,  and  the  boys  go  into  school  for  two  hours,  when 
they  have  dinner  and  recess  till  2  o'clock,  then  work  again  till  3,  then  school  till  5.    The 
bishop  says  the  boys  take  to  work  better  than  he  dared  expect ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  do  not  feel  like  work,  and  when  the  outside- work-hour  arrives  they  are  as  hard  to 
catch  as  wild  deer ;  and  when  caught  they  go  to  their  work  somewhat  as  a  man  goes 
to  be  hanged. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OP  THE  PEACE-COMMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Peace  Commissioners  has  conducted  inquiries  by  means  of  its  own 
agents,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results : 

It  reports  a  total  of  247  schools,  28  of  which  are  boarding-schools;  273  teachers,  60 
in  boarding-schools ;  7,032  pupils  enrolled  in  day-  and  boarding-schools,  of  whom  6,200 — 
3,^  boys  and  2,542  girls— were  in  day-schools  and  1,032—560  boys  and  472  girls- 
were  in  boarding-schools.  The  average  attendance  at  the  day-schools  was  2,771  and  at 
the  boarding-schools  502.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  day-schools  during  the  past 
vear  was  $71,6d8.44,  of  which  $21,270.58  was  defrayed  by  Government;  upon  the  board- 
ing-schools was  expended  the  sum  of  $55,180,  |22,800  of  which  was  furnished  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Summary  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska 295, 084 

Wealth  in  individual  property 116,082,155 

Number  of  schools  npon  Indian  reservations 265 

Number  of  pupils — males,  4,792;  females,  4,23^1 9,026 

Numberof  teachers— males,  172;  females,  185 , 357 

Number  of  school-houses 167 

Amount  contributed  by  relippons  societies  for  schools , $27, 173 

Amount  contributed  by  individual  Indians $1,121' 

Number  of  missionaries 91 

Number  of  Indians  brought  under  the  influence  of  afi^ncies 38, 637 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  year..  1, 019 

Number  of  church  buildings  on  reservations 103 

Number  of  churoh-members,  (Indians) 9,664 
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There  are  some  appareDt  discrepancies,  both  in  the  details  first  presented  and  in  the 
statistics  gathered,  from  the  Peace  Commission,  but  on  the  whole  the  figures  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  itself  will  be  found  most  reliable.  The  larger  portion  of  such  coDclnsioos 
must,  in  the  main,  be  simply  estimated  from  imperfect  data;  being,  in  many  InstaDce^, 
only  guesses  at  the  truth.  Concentration  of  the  Indians  is  in  all  circumstances  the 
first  condition  of  knowledge  and  progress.  Education  must  always  be  olgective  and 
industrial,  to  in  any  way  accomplish  desirable  results 
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EOUCATIONAI.    ITORK    OF*  SUNDAT-l^€HOOl.S    A^D    FOR- 

£IGJy  MISSIONS. 


The  secretaries  of  the  principal  Sanday-scbool-uDions  and  missionary  associations 
have  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  with  details  of  the  educational  operations  conducted 
by  them.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  should  be  included  in  the  report  in  full. 
The  pressure  of  other  matter  compels  a  relinquishment  of  this  intention  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  only  such  statistics  as  may  show  to  what  proportions  these  forms  of  edu- 
cational agency  have  reached.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  interesting  exhibition  made 
in  the  fuller  details  may  yet  find  room  for  more  adequate  diH[)lay  in  a  "  circular  of  in- 
fnrmi^tinn  "  frnm  fii«  Rnfo«^ti     Moauwhile  this  briefer  show  iug  must  suflBce ; 


formation  "  from  the  Bureau. 


Statistics  of  Sunday-schooU, 


DeooraiuatioD. 


Methodlnt-Episcopal  Church 

Baptittt  Church  North 

BsptUt  Church  South 

PreMbyterian  Church 

Protei»taat>Gpiicopal  Church 

Moravian  Church 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 

Congregational  Church .- 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Total 


Officers  and 
teachers. 


190,060 
84,700 
31,345 
65.000 
25,851 
912 
9.500 
28,080 
27,  173 


462,621 


Childr(>n    in 
schools. 


1,259.464 
642,500 
240.000 
GOO.OfO 
233.565 
11.828 
66.000 
280.1^90 
284.  470 


3.618,717 


Ketums  from  the  denominations  firom  which  no  reports  have  been  received  would 
probably  increase  the  totals  above  given  to  at  ieast  500,000  teachers  and  4,000,000 
scholars — numbers  which  amply  indicate  the  importance  of  this  agency  in  tbe  educa- 
tion of  our  youth. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  belonging  to  no  one  denomination,  but  man- 
aged by  representatives  firom  several,  reports  30,616  schools — embracing  191,946  tea^^hers 
and  1 ,230,:^  scholars — established  by  it  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Most  of  these 
are  probably  included  in  the  above  returns,  as  the  policy  of  the  union  is  not  to  retain 
the  charge  of  the  schools  formed  by  its  agents,  but  to  turn  them  over  to  the  first 
co-operating  denomination  that  may  follow  in  its  footsteps  and  take  possession  of  the 
ground. 

STATISTICS  OF  MISSION-SCHOOLS. 

These  embrace  only  schools  est>ablished  by  United  States  missionary  asHociations  in 
foreign  countries  or  among  Indians  not  admitted  into  citizenship  with  us,  as  a) I  others 
are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  current  statistics  of  the  Bureau.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  in  tbe  case  of  the  Moravian  Church,  whose  mission-schools  are  sustained 
by  the  whole  body  of  its  members,  so  that,  save  in  the  case  of  it^  Indian  work,  it  can- 
not be  told  which  are  the  product  of  foreign  and  which  of  domestic  contributions. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  whose  operations  are  in 
Mexico,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  Africa,  reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  training- and  theological  schools 12 

Number  of  boarding-schools  for  girls 21 

Number  of  common  schools 496 

Total i\29 

Number  of  pupils  in  training-schools,  theological  and  station-classes 360 

Number  of  pupils  in  boarding-schools  for  girls 627 

Number  of  pupils  in  other  adult-classes 5.31 

Number  of  pupils  in  common  schools 17, 126 

Total 18,644 
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The  Missionary  Association  of  the  Baptist  Church  North,  with  missions  in  Uindo- 
stau,  Burmah,  Assam,  China,  Africa,  and  Sweden,  reports : 


Schools. 


College 

Theological  nchoolg 

Tiiterary  and  theological  schools 

Normal  HchooU 

T^alDlng-iM^booLi 

Village-  aud  MtatioQ-schoolH 

Boy»'  schools 

QirU'  schools 

Totals 


No.      Teachers.      Stadents. 


1 
2 
2 
9 
1 
148 
2 
2 


161 


fi,3;^ 


The  Baptist  Charch  South  reports  no  foreign  mission-schools,  but  eives  1,353  as  the 
number  of  its  teachers  and  pupils  among  the  Creeks^  Choctaws,  ai\d  Oherokees. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  wprking  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Africa,  Hiudostan,  Siam,  China,  Persia,  Syria,  and  among  the  Indians  of  our  plains, 
reports  295  males  aud  393  females  in  its  boarding-schools  and  7,575  males,  with  l,o:iO 
females,  in  its  day-schools;  total,  10/201.  The  number  of  schools  and  teachers  is  not 
given. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  South,  with  fields  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  China, 
has  6  schools,  with  about  120  pupils. 

The  Reform  Presbyterian  has  in  Syria  18  teachers,  with  70  boarding  and  160  day 
pupils ;  total,  230. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  in  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and  China,  465  pnpiU 
in  Sunday-schools,  2,495  in  day-schools,  11  in  boarding-schools,  and  12  in  theological ; 
U»tal,  2,9«3. 

The  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  whose  mission-stations  are  in  Mexico,  Greece,  Pal- 
estine, Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  has  in  its  different  fields  4  boarding-schools  for 
boys  and  youths  and  1  for  girls ;  14  day-schools  for  boys,  and  7  for  girls.  The  teacheni 
in  these  schools  are  about  60,  the  scholars  about  1,437. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  (late  the  Dutch)  has  in  India  and  China  48  day- 
schools,  with  824  pupils :  2  higher  seminaries,  with  94  pupils,  and  a  medical  class  of  5 
students.  In  Japan  it  has  3  schools  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  the  number  of  pupils  Id 
which  averages  50  males  and  60  females. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  reports  that  in  India  it  has  schools  in  70  villages, 
attended  by  25  itinerant  aud  17  stationary  teachers,  which  have  an  average  attendance 
of  about  300  pupils,  and  who  have  given  instruction  during  thirty  years  past  to  not  less 
than  9,000  pupils.    In  Liberia,  Africa,  it  has  1  school,  with  2  teachers  and  50  scholars. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational)  does  not  in  its  report  suffi- 
ciently separate  its  domestic  and  forei^  work  to  enable  one  to  judge  how  many  of  the 
14,048  pupils  enumerated  are  in  its  Indian  and  foreign  schools. 

The  Moravian  Church,  in  its  missions  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  among  our  Indians,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Hiudostan,  Australia,  aud  South  Africa,  has  78  boys  and  15  girls 
in  training-schools  for  preparing  teachers,  with  206  station-  and  out^tation-schools, 
containing  15,101  scholars,  under  176  male  and  93  female  teachers,  with  673  assistant 
monitors. 

The  Woman^s  Union  Missionary  Society,  laboring  for  the  education  and  elevation  of 
women  in  Oriental  lands,  has  in  Calcutta,  India,  75  native  teachers  under  12  missionary 
principals,  with  1,000  day-pupils  and  30  female  pupils  in  an  orphanage.  There  is  also 
a  normal  school  for  training  teachers,  aud  30  schools  (probably  under  the  care  of  the 
native  teachers)  are  held  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  Allahabad  it  has,  under  2 
missionaries,  2  schools  with  2  native  teachers  and  130  scholars.  At  Yokohama,  Japan, 
it  has,  under  5  missionaries,  40  day-pupils~10  in  boarding-school,  10  in  a  daily  Bible- 
class,  and  30  in  Sunday-school. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  iu  mission-schools  supported  from  the  United  States,  dis- 
tinctly returned,  is  nearly  40,000,  exclusive  of  the  15,101  of  the  Moravian  Church  and 
the  14,04i!J  of  the  Congregational. 
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£Di;€ATIOIVAI.  CONTENTIONS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  thirteeDtb  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  in  Elmira  the  first  week  of 
Angust.  The  arrangements  made  for  the  accommod ation  of  the  association^ave  univer- 
sal satisfaction  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  President  Northrop  and 
the  other  officers  were  strongly  commended  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  duties. 

We  give  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings,  condensed  from  a  very  full  report  in  the 
Elmira  Advertiser.  ITie  forenoons  and  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  general  associa- 
tion and  the  afternoons  by  the  departments. 

General  a8Sociati<m,—The  association  met  in  the  Opera  House,  Tuesday,  August  5,  at 
10  a.  m.,  President  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  George,  of  Elmira,  and,  af^er  the  appointment  of  assistant  secretaries  and  treas- 
urers and  the  usual  committees,  Mayor  Caldwell,  of  Elmira,  and  George  M.  Diven, 
esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  cordially  welcomed  the  association  in  brief 
addresses,  to  which  President  Northrop  appropriately  responded. 

The  question  "  Ought  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  indemnities  to  be  refunded  uncondi- 
tionally or  devoted  to  specific  educational  purposes  ?  "  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Edward 
8hippen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  charge  of  the  younger  Japanese  students  in  this 
country.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Japanese  indemnity  of  $750,000  in  gold,  one- 
half  of  which  has  already  been  paid  to  the  United  States  and  invested  in  bonds,  now 
amoiuting,  with  the  accumulatea  interest,  to  $800,000.  The  other  half  remains  unpaid. 
The  actual  damage  suffered  by  the  United  States  in  the  difficulty  did  not  exceed 
$19,500.  He  next  sketched  the  rapid  progress  of  Japan  during  the  four  years  past, 
uotwithstanding  powerful  internal  opposition,  and  urged  that,  while  she  is  struggling 
to  meet  the  enormous  expense  of  this  progress,  she  should  not  be  crippled  by  deman£ 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  indemnity.  He  argued  that  Japan  should  not 
only  be  released  unconditionally  from  its  payment,  but  that  the  United  States  should 
refund  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  indemnity  now  received  over  and  above  the 
actual  damage  sustained.  He  stated  that  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that  if  this 
should  be  done  without  conditions  Japan  will  devote  all  of  it  to  the  cause  of  public 
education.    He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  government  of  Japan. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Northrop,  who  commended  the  Japanese  students 
in  this  country  in  high  terms ;  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton ;  Prof.  Atherton.of  New 
Brunswick ;  Charles  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Frank  Hall  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Wedgwood,  of  Washington.  Dr.  McCosh  suggested  that,  if  our  Government  refunds 
the  indemnity,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary 
party.  Mr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Atherton  stated  that  the  reactionary  party  is  the  one 
now  in  power  there,  though  forced  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  into  a  progressive 
policy. 

At  the  evening-session,  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  very  able  and  sug- 
gestive paper  on  "  Upper  schools,"  the  grade  of  schools  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  colleges.  He  believed  that  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  rank 
as  high  as  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  but  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
passed by  other  nations,  owing  to  our  want  of  an  organized  and  efficient  system  of  school- 
supervision.  He  described  the  Irish  system  of  school-inspection,  the  best  known  to  him. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  American  colleges  impart  as  high  and  certainly 
as  useful  an  education  to  the  great  body  of  students  as  European  colleg[es,  including 
the  great  European  universities, "  in  all  of  which  there  are  fully  as  many  idle  boys  and 
fally  as  many  graduate  with  a  miserably  imperfect  knowledge  as  in  the  American  col- 
leges." The  superiority  of  the  higher  colleges  of  Europe  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
produce  a  select  few,  at  the  most  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  who  have 
attained  a  riper  scholarship  or  have  reached  a  higher  culture,  or  who  leave  college  with 
a  more  fixed  determination  to  do  original  work.  "  The  grand  question  for  American 
colleges  to  consider  at  present  is,  How  may  we  keep  the  excellenees  we  have  and  add 
to  them  this  special  culture  of  the  highest  European  universities  f  "  He  did  not  think 
that  this  end,  the  training  of  a  few  nigher  minds,  could  be  reached  by  elevating  the 
standard  of  admission  now  adopted  m  our  best  colleges.  The  great  m^jori^  of 
students  do  not  now  enter  college  too  young.  Healthy  youths  should  be  prepared  for 
college  by  16  or  17.  He  suggested  that,  perhaps,  10  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  show 
themselves  fitted  to  be  superior  scholars  should  be  encouraged  by  fellowships,  earned 
by  competition,  to  go  on  to  higher,  special  studies.    With  such  a  system,  he  believed 

*  This  report  of  the  meetioe  of  the  National  Edncational  Association,  hold  at  Elmira,  New  Tork 
August,  1873,  is  taken  from  the  National  Teacher,  Columbus,  Ohio,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  E.  White. 
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that  American  colleges  would  produce  a  select  body  of  scholars  fit  to  matcli  the  first 
wranglers  of  Cambridge,  the  double  first  of  Oxford,  or  the  doctors  of  philosophy  aod 
scieuce  of  the  scientific  schools  of  Europe.  The  great  defect  of  our  American  system 
of  education  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  upper  or  secondary  schools,  between 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges,  to  enable  abler  youths  to  pass  from  the  fonuer 
to  the  latter.  He  sketched  the  systems  of  secondary  schools  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  showed  how  defective  and  inadequate  is  secondary  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  The  remedy  proposed  was,  first,  the  establishing  of  preparatory  school 
by  private  endowments  and,  secondly,  by  State-  and  city-endowments.  The  man  who 
endows  a  first-class  academy  deserves  more  credit  than  he  who  founds  "a  weakling 
college."  He  urged  that  the  ninety  millions'  worth  of  unappropriated  land  belooffing 
to  the  General  Government  should  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  secondarr 
schools  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  and  in  the  Southern  States  one  half 
of  it  should  be  devoted  to  secondary  schools  and  the  other  half  to  aid  and  encoaiage  the 
establishment  of  common  schools.  He  urged  that  no  more  of  this  land  should  be  given  to 
the  so-called  agricultural  colleges  or  to  schools  of  science  and  technology,  at  least  until 
a  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  actual  work  now  done  by  these  institutions. 
He  stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  agriculture  been  much  benefited  by  mere 
agricultural  schools.  In  all  Germany  there  are  but  six  a^cultnral  schools,  and  some 
of  these  are  **  very  feeble  institutions."  Cornell  University,  with  its  $900,000  endow- 
ment from  the  agricultural-la nd-grant,  graduated  only  two  agricultural  students  in 
June  last.  He  also  maintained  that  no  part  of  this  ninety  millions  should  be  given  to 
colleges.    The  address  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  large  audience  present. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia,  made  a  spirited 
reply  to  Dr.  McCosh's  reference  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  Southern  States. 
He  said  that  Virginia  was  doing  nobly  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  her  childreD, 
both  white  and  black,  and  added,  "  Let  the  North  be  patriotic  and  generous  to  their 
southern  brethren  ;  let  there  be  equal  treatment."  Dr.  McCosh  replied  as  spiritedly, 
that  he  meant  that  the  South  should  be  assisted  in  her  heroic  efiforts  te  elevate  all  her 
people.  This  little  episode  created  quite  an  excitement  and  much  enlivened  the  pro- 
ceediugs.    Prof.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  added  a  few  remarks. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  t«>  a  discussion  of  Dr.  McCosh» 
paper  on  "  Upper  schools."  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Dr.  Charles  Hammond, of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond, of 
Vassar  College,  New  York ;  Dr.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts ;  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard ;  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ;  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca ;  Dr. 
G.  P.  Hays,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  E.  D.  Blakesley.^ 
of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  New  York ;  Mr.  Root,  of  Missouri  ;  Profl  Athertoo,  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 

President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  the  high  schools  of  that  State  do  not  prepare 
one-tenth  of  the  students  who  enter  Ohio  colleges.  They  are  doing  different  work. 
He  urged  the  multiplication  of  preparatory  schools. 

Superintendent  Wiokersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  that  the  number  of  public  high 
schools  should  be  increased  and  that  the  attention  of  boys  should  be  directed  to  a 
higher  education,  and  not  so  generally  to  business.  There  should  be  a  heartier  sjiu- 
pathy  between  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools. 

Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  spoke  in  favor  of  every  land-grant  made  by  Congress  for  indus- 
trial education  ;  great  advantages  had  been  derived  n-om  them  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  the  importance  of  preparatory  schools  ia 
uddition  to  the  public  high  schools. 

President  Raymond,  of  New  York,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  schools  preparatory  to 
college.  There  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  academies  which  are  "  dying  out." 
The  high  schools  should  meet  the  emergency. 

Dr.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  said  we  must  carry  on  the  high  schools  by  force  and 
the  academies  by  love.  The  poor  boy  must  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  as  good 
an  education  as  his  rich  neighbor.  The  agricultural  college  gives  a  liberal  edocatioD, 
and  we  want  intelligent  farmers  and  mechanics. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  believed  it  to  be  a  positive  evil  to  have  such  incomplete 
stat  ist  ics  as  those  used  by  Dr.  McCosh ;  they  mislead.  Massachusetts's  high  8choolt» 
do  not  fill  her  colleges.  Harvard  does  not  receive  over  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  her  sto- 
dents  from  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  or  over  30  or  35  per  cent,  from  tbat 
source  in  the  couutry  geuerally,  but  they  come  principally  from  private  schools. 
Massachusetts  is  endowing  private  academies,  which  are  preparatory  to  college* 
Denominational  schools  are  a  dilficulty.  The  interference  of  the  national  GovemmeD| 
in  educational  interests  weakens  them.  He  deprecated  asking  the  Government  for  aid 
in  any  ^ood  work  which  we  ought  to  attend  to  ourselves.  It  was  pemioioasaad 
demoralizing. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  reviewed  the  supervision  of  schools  in  this 
couutry  and  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  high  schools.    They  now  afford  an  educA- 
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tion  really  better  than  was  obtained  in  onr  colleges  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  tbonght  the  nuiversity  should  change. 

President  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  establishing  of  strong  preparatory 
schools  instead  of  weakling  colleges  and  hoped  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  what  changes  in  the  high  schools  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Frof.  Blakesley,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  evil  of  underrating  education.  He 
condemned  commercial  colleges  in  uumeasured  terms  as  completely  demoralizing  to 
the  boys  in  the  land.  What  was  needed  was  a  liberal  education,  and  boys  should  be 
directed  to  seek  the  highest  and  best  education  obtainable. 

Prof.  AthertoU)  of  Ne*v  Jersey,  spoke  in  favor  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  especially 
of  the  last  land* grant. 

Dr.  McCosh  closed  the  discussion.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  to  cast  aspersion 
upon  any  locality.  What  he  proposed  was  to  aid  the  common  schools  where  needed. 
He  advocated  colleges  for  females  as  well  as  males.  He  took  the  best  statistics  that 
coald  be  got,  but  they  were  not  claimed  to  be  perfect.  According  to  the  last  report, 
4,171  pupils  in  high  schools  and  4,000  in  academies  in  New  England  were  preparing 
for  college.  He  did  not  think  the  religious  schools  would  effect  any  harm ;  let  them 
all  go  on  together.  He  proposed  to  give  this  last  |90,000^000  conditionally,  that  the 
districts  shall  give  an  equal  amount.  He  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  agricultural 
schools. 

The  session  closed  after  the  transaction  of  business,  including  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Reid  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Joynes  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Creery  of  Maryland  a  committee 
to  report  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey. 

At  the  evening-session  an  able  paper  by  Richard  Edwards,  president  of  the  IHiuois 
Normal  University,  on  "  How  much  culture  should  be  imparted  in  onr  free  schools  f '' 
was  read  by  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecticut.  It  advocated  the  highest  culture  practi- 
cable. It  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  be- 
lieved that  our  high  schools  would  grow  into  higher  schools  and  finally  end  in  the 
college  or  university.  He  could  put  no  lower  limit  to  public  education.  Prof.  W.  P. 
Atkinson  favored  the  system  of  free  schools,  but  not  a  compulsory  education  beyond 
the  elementary  branches. 

A  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  education  "  was  read  by  Prof. 
U.  W.  Atherton,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  paper  of  great  practical 
interest  and  received  much  attention.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  nation 
must  educate,  and  practical  ways  were  pointed  out  in  which  this  can  be  done.  It  was 
advocated  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  that  the  agricultural  colleges  should  have  their  share. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hays  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  B.  Hagar  of  Massachusetts,  E.  S.  Joynes  ot 
Virginia,  Newton  Bateman  of  Illinois,  and  R.  G.Williams  of  Vermont  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  changes  needed  in  high  schools  to  make  them  preparatory 
to  the  colleges. 
The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  miscellaneous  business. 
M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  the  State-board  of  education  of  Maryland,  described  and 
ably  defended  the  school-system  of  that  State,  and  he  was  sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Bokkelen. 

Superintendent  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio^  advocated  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  State-  and  national  action  in  support  of  schools.  He  believed  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  Government  to  establish  a  great  national  university.  He  offered  the  following 
resolution ;  which,  after  reference  to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  was  unanimously 
passed: 

*^Re9olved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  should  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  Congress,  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
deem  wise,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  public  education  in  the  States  and 
Territories." 
The  resolution  was  strongly  advocated  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 
Addresses  on  "  Education  in  the  South  "  were  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  G.  Brown,  State- 
superintendent  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Gibbs,  State-superintendent  of  Florida, 
and  a  lively  discussion  took  place  between  Prof.  Atherton,  M.  A.  Newell,  and  Dr. 
McCosh  on  the  paper  read  the  previous  evening  by  Prof.  Athertoo.  President  Fair- 
child,  of  Kentucky,  and  Professor  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of  the  school-privileges  in 
the  South. 

Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  being  in  the  hall,  was  called  upon  and  introduced  by 
President  Northrop.  He  was  received  with  applause  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  de- 
light of  the  audience  on  the  general  subject  of  teaching  and  education. 

The  evening-session  was  also  devoted  to  business  and  brief  addresses.  Among  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  associatiou, 
was  one  discharging  all  permanent  committees  who  have  neither  met  within  the  past 
year  nor  reported  to  the  association  at  the  present  meeting.  This  discharges  the  corn- 
mi  tt-exC  on  a  national  university. 
Dr.  Hammond,  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Japanese  indemnity,  reported  a  reso- 
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lation,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  unconditional  relinqnisbment  of  the 
fund  to  JapaU)  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  association  and  one 
member  from  each  State,  was  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  appropriate  resolutions  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  Dr.  MoGuffey,  which  were  adopted. 

Brief  and  stirring  addresses  were  made  by  rresident  Northrop ;  Prof.  J.  M.  Lang- 
ston,  of  Howard  University.  District  of  Columbia ;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachn- 
setts ;  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira :  Prof.  Edward  8.  Joy  nee,  of  Virginia ;  Super- 
intendent J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Superintendent  Mclver,  of  North 
Carolina;  Prof.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  Superintendent  Jillson,  of  South  Carolina:  and 
Superintendent  W.  G.  Brown,  of  Louisiana. 

Fi-esident  Northrop  made  the  announcement  that  the  enrollment  at  this  meeting  of 
the  association  had  been  far  greater  than  that  at  Boston  last  year  or  at  St.  Louis  the 
year  before,  and  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows :  President,  S.  H.  White,  Illi- 
nois; secretary,  A.  P.  Marble, Massachusetts ;  treasurer,  John  Hancock,  Ohio:  vios 
presidents :  Dr.  James  McCosii,  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  G.  P.  Hays,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  Wi  Dick- 
inson, Massachusetts;  James  H.  Binford,  Virginia;  MissD.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stone,  Connecticut ;  W.  J.  Phelps,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  Missouri ;  £.  J.  Fairchild, 
Kentucky ;  W.  R.  Creery,  Mar>-land  ;  John  Swett,  California ;  and  N.  A.  Ci^kins,  Xev 
York ;  counselors :  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut,  at  large ;  John  Eaton,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  largo;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Maine ;  J.  H.  French, Vermont ;  Allen  A.  Bennett,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Joseph  White,  Massachusetts ;  J.  C.  Greenongh,  Rhode  Island  ;  H.  E.  Sawyer, 
Connecticut ;  G.  L.  Farnhani,  New  York ;  H.  B.  Fierce,  New  Jersiey ;  G.  P.  Beard, 
Pennsylvania ;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland  ;  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  District  of  Columbia ;  E. 
S.  Joynes,  Virginia ;  Alex.  Mclver,  North  Carolina ;  J.  K.  Jillson,  South  Carolina ;  G. 
W.  WfQker,  Georgia;  J.  C.  Gibbs,  Florida;  Miss  Isabel  Babcock,  Mississippi ;  \V.  G. 
Brown,  Louisiana;  T.  J.  Mulvany,  Arkansas;  Mr.  Shackelford,  Kentucky;  W.  D. 
Henkle,  Ohio ;  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indiana;  E.  C.  Hewett,  Illinois;  Miss  Rectina  Wood- 
ford, Michigan  ;  E.  A.  Charlton,  Wisconsin;  A.  Armstrong,  Iowa;  O.  Root,  jr.,  Missi*- 
sippi ;  P.  G.  Williams,  Kansas ;  and  A.  P.  Benton,  Nebraska. 

On  Fridav  the  members  of  the  association,  with  invited  guests,  made  an  excnr)§ioD 
to  Watkins^)  Glen. 

Elementary  department — This  department,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  president,  met 
in  the  Opera  House  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  afternoons.  The  entire 
session  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  elementary  read- 
ing. It  was  introduced  by  an  elaborate  paper  on  "  The  thought  and  sentence  method,^ 
by  George  L.  Farnham,  of  Bingham  ton.  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper 
on  **  The  phonetic  method,  with  pronouncing  orthography,"  by  Edwin  Leigh,  of  New 
York.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  of  New  Jersey;  W. 
N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  who  spoke 
with  great  acceptance ;  Charles  O.  Hurlbut,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
of  Oswego,  New  York ;  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  New  York ;  Prof.  Goodwin  Clark,  oi 
Boston ;  Mr.  Freeborn,  of  Wellsville,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  This  was  probably  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
taken  place  in  any  educational  meeting  in  tnis  country,  and  we  advise  all  who  are 
interested  in  primary  teaching  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  when  pnblished. 

The  second  session  opened  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Malcolm  McVicker,  of 
Pot«dam,  New  York,  on  **  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic."  He  alleged 
that  every  principle  and  process  should  be  presented  objectively,  and  fully  illustrated 
his  method  of  eye  teaching.  His  views  were  sustained  by  J,  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland, 
New  York,  and  G.  L.  Farnham,  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 

An  elonneut  and  effective  paner  was  next  read  by  Henry  F.  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusette,  on  *'  What  should  be  the  leading  object  of  American  free 
schools  f"  His  answer  was  that  the  great  purpose  of  popular  education  is  "  to  bring  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  that  sum  total  of  all  the  powers  of  the  pnpii  s 
1>emg,  purely  and  nobly  interacting  and  interdependent,  which  is  termed  manhood.^ 
Only  the  complete  and  perfect  man  can  be  relied  on  to  make  the  upright,  trustworthy, 
and  orderly  citizen.    This  thought  was  fully  elaborated. 

At  the  Friday's  session,  Prof.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Westfield,  Massachnsetts,  oo  be- 
half of  a  committee  appointed  last  year,  submitted  a  report  upon  the  Kindergartea, 
which  elicited  considerable  discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Barringer  of  Xew 
Jersey,  Mr.  Richards  of  Washington,  and  others.  Miss  Amy  L.  Bradford,  of  North 
Carolina,  proposed  to  try  the  Kindergarten  in  her  school. 

Mrs.  Krause,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  What  Frobel's  sys- 
tem of  Kindergarten-education  is,  and  how  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools.^  The  paper  elic.ted  an  interesting  discussion,  participated  in  by  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss  Payson,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Kate  French,  of  New 
Jersey,  approved  of  the  views  of  the  paper.  Prof.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  subject  uf  school-houses  and  recreation. 

Resolutions  were  adoxired  recognizing  the  Kindergarten  as  a  potent  means  for  the 
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elevation  of  primary  edncation;  rccomroeDding  the  establishment  of  Kindcrgaiten. 
pnblic  and  private,  and  also  of  a  normal  school  for  the  specral  purpose  of  training 
Kindergarten-teachers;  and  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  initiatory  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  best  methods  of  connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  onr  present 
school-system. 

A  brief  and  practical  paper  was  next  read  by  Soperintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  "  School-hours  for  children  under  10."  He  would  not  keep  cbiklien  at 
first  in  school  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  and  until  9  years  of  age  not  more  than 
fonr  hours  a  day,  and  above  9  years  of  age  not  more  than  hve  hours  a  day. 

The  session  closed  with  an  excellent  paper  by  Prof.  A.  Eiswal,  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
f^ia,  on  "  The  education  of  the  enaotional  nature." 

Th»  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Henry  F.  Harring- 
ton, New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  vice-president,  Miss  Hannah  Cummings,  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri ;  secretary,  George  B.  Sears,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Xarmal  department. — This  department,  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
president,  met  «ach  afternoon  at  Stancliff  Hall.  Tuesday's  session  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  on  "  Duties  and  dangers 
of  normal  schools,"  which  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
The  paper  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  participated  in  by  R.  G.  Williams,  of  Ver- 
mont: J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine ;  Oliver  Airey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  George  P.  Beard,  of  Pennsylvania ;  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecticut ;  M.  A.  Newell, 
of  Maryland ;  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others'. 

The  second  session  was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  question,  **  What  should  the 
Dormal  schools  aim  to  accomplish  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  f '  Mr.  Dwight, 
of  New  Britain,  Connecticut ;  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Winters 
spoke  on  the  subject. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  very  logical  and  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Ele- 
Bientary  and  scientific  knowledge,"  ny  Prof.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  "  Training-schools,"  in  which 
the  subject  of  normal  training  was  discussed  under  the  heads  of  normal  schools,  teach- 
er&'  institutes,  and  training-schools.  This  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 
papers  read  at  Elmira.  It  elicited  an  earnest  discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Maine ;  £. C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio*j  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  H.  B.  Buckham,  of  Buffalo,  New  York ;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington ; 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  New  York ;  and  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio.  Miss  Lathrop  con- 
iq-atulat^d  the  speakers  on  the  fact  that  they  had  not  sacrificed  truth  to  gallantry  in 
discnssing  her  pai)er. 

The  closing  session  well  sustained  the  interest  manifested  from  the  first.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Rounds,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  resolution  affirming  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  depart- 
ment that  all  normal  schools  should  have  practice-schools.  It  was  passed  after  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  Prof.  C.  H.  Verrill  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  McVicker  of  New  York,  and 
others  took  part. 

Prof.  Henry  B.  Buckham,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  read  a  thoughtful  and  valuable  paper 
on  ''The  relation  of  scholarship  and  method  in  normal  schools."  He  took  the  position 
that  scholarship  should  not  be  subordinated  to  method  in  normal  instruction  ;  neglect 
method  rather  than  scholarship.  It  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Prof. 
Carlton,  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Mc\acker,  of  New  York,  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  officei-s  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  H.  Hoose,  Cort- 
land, New  York ;  vice-president,  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  secretary, 
Miss  Roolison,  of  Cincinnati. 

Department  of  higher  instructUm, — ^This  department  met  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  City 
Hall,  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  Missouri,  president  pro  tern.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  presented  a  report  on  a  national  university.  He  gave  a  somewhat 
facetious  account  of  what  the  National  Educational  Association  has  done  about  a 
national  university  since  18G9,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  permanent  committee 
appointed  at  St.  Louis  has  never  had*  a  moment's  existence,  and  that  the  association 
is  "  thus  far  free  from  all  responsibility  for  whatever  may  have  been  done  since  August, 
1871,  about  a  national  university."  He  next  examined  the  two  bills  on  the  subject 
which  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  1672,  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  true 
policy  of  onr  Government  as  regards  university-instruction.  He  denied  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  provide  and  control  educational  institutions,  affirming  that 
this  conception  of  government  is  abolescent  everywhere.  Our  Government  is  not  the 
guardian  of  the  nation's  morals.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  Government  to  direct 
secular  education  than  to  conduct  religious  education.  As  religion  is  properly  left  to 
voluntary  support,  so  may  the  people  be  left  to  provide  suitable  universities  for  the 
education  of  their  youth.  The  very  essence  of  republicanism  is  self-reliance,  and 
hence  the  Gk>vemment  should  perform  no  function  which  any  private  agency  can  per- 
form as  well.  The  subsidizing  process  saps  the  foundations  of^  public  liberty.  Let  us 
cling  fast  to  the  genuine  American  method  of  public  instruction— the  American  volun- 
tary system — in  which  the  higher  grades  of  instrnctioif  are  provided  by  permanent  eo* 
dowments  administered  by  incorporated  bodies  of  trustees. 
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Chancellor  Wedgwood,  of  WashiDgton,  followed  with  a  paper  in  favor  of  a  national 
muiversity.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  opposed  a  national  aniversity,  bat  he  believed 
the  Government  should  look  after  schools  and  morals.  He  allnded  to  the  fact  tbmt 
Harvard  bad  repeatedly  received  aid  from  Massachasetts.  Dr.  Reid,  of  Missonri,  gave 
a  history  of  the  establishment  of  State-nniversities  by  grants  of  public  lands,  and 
added,  that  he  believed  in  a  national  university.  He  did  not  fear  such  appoinimeatA 
as  those  of  Bache,  Henry,  and  Peirce.  Messrs.  Sprague,  of  Washington ;  Hancock, 
of  Ohio ;  Harris,  of  St.  Lionis ;  and  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
national  university,  and  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Iowa;  Joynes,  of  Virginia;  Vail,  of 
Rochester ;  and  Root,  of  Missouri,  against.  No  action  on  the  subject  was  taken  by  the 
department.  • 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  A  sng- 
gestive  and  scholarly  paper  on  "The  study  of  the  classics''  was  read  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward 8.  Joynes,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia.  It  took  a  strong 
position  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  pronouncing  it  the  noblest  ele- 
ment in  modern  culture. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  stated  that  linguistic 
study  m  early  life  is  necessary  to  the  after-study  of  the  sciences;  Prof.  John  R- 
Roche,  of  Maryland ;  Prof.  Meres,  of  Hamilton  College ;  Rev.  F.  G.  Surbridge ;  and 
Professor  £.  G.  Youmans,  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Pro£  Youmans  stated 
that  Count  Rumford  and  Prof.  Faraday  absolutely  ignored  a  classic  education,  and 
that  Prof.  Tyndall  has  no  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  President  Eliot  replied 
that  these  distinguished  scientists  were  exceptional  representatives  of  remarkable 
genius.  Lincoln  was  not  liberally  educated,  but  his  Gettysburg  speech  is  unsurpassed, 
and  perhaps  unsurpassable.  The  average  boy  is  not  thus  educated.  Prof.  Atkin- 
son toonght  that  this  speech  by  Lincoln  pointed  a  lesson.  He  believed  that  Latin 
grammar  had  made  many  a  man  a  dunce  who,  without  it,  might  have  been  a  genius. 

The  closing  session  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Pro£  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  enti- 
tled '^  A  liberal  education  for  the  nineteenth  century.''  The  main  drift  of  the  paper, 
which  was  full  of  well-turned  hits,  was  against  the  study  of  the  classics  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  demanded.'  It  provoked  a  very  spirited  discussion,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri ;  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts ;  Professor  Meres  and 
President  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York^  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, New  York;  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Virginia ;  President  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
President  Tappan,  of  Ohio. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Daniel  Reed,  of 
Missouri ;  vice-president,  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston  ;  secretary,  George  P.  Hays,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  superintendence,— This  department.  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St, 
Louis,  president,  met  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  attemoons  in  the  Joy  Lodge-Rooms. 
At  the  first  session.  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on 
*' School-house-plans,"  illustrating  the  same  with  drawings  upon  the  blackboard. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  ventilation  and  light. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  read  a  suggestive  paper  on 
"  The  relation  of  school-boards  to  superintendents."  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
Superintendent  Packard,  of  Saratoga ;  Superintendent  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati ;  Super- 
intendent A.  Armstrong, of  Iowa;  Superintendent  Wickersham, of  Pennsylvania;  Sn- 
perintendent  Rickpflf,  of  Cleveland ;  Superintendent  Creery,  of  Baltimore ;  Superin- 
tendent Marble,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  and  Superintendent  Sawyer,  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

At  the  second  session,  a  paper  by  Chancellor  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
LK)uis,  on  "  Western  university -education,"  was  read  by  President  Harris. 

A  paper  on  "  Leigh's  method  of  teaching  reading,"  by  Superintendent  William  M. 
Bryant,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  read  by  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond.  It  waa  an 
able  defense  of  Dr.  Leigh's  methwl.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Prof.  Hnrl- 
but,  of  New  Jersey ;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Lonis ; 
Superintendent  Farnham,  of  Biugbamton,  Now  York;  Superintendent  Shortridge,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Superintendent  Wilson, of  Washington  City;  and  Dr.  I^igh, 
nearly  all  of  whom  commended  the  metho<l. 

Superintendent  Rickoff,of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  a 
report  recommending  that  a  meeting  uf  the  department  be  held  in  Washington  City 
some  time  next  winter.  The  report  was  adopted,  aud  the  officers  of  the  department 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  call  the  meeting.* 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  Superintendent  A.  Armstrong,  of  Iowa,  secretary. 

*  The  meeting  above  referred  to  was  held  la  the  leginlative  hall,  Washington,  District  of  Colambla.  oa 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  *29  and  30.  Ropresentatives  were  present  from  Texas,  Sooth  CaroUo*.  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  DiHtrict  of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maancho- 
8e  ts.  New  Hampshire.  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Important  business  wan  transacted,  looking  to  a  uniformity  i& 
school -statistics,  promotion  of  the  b>:i  for  aiding  education  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  land*, 
and  proper  reprenentat'on  of  educational  interests  at  the  centennial.  The  convenUoQ  than  a<!tJotini«d  to 
mee*  t^  Detroit,  in  August. 
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ABIERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVAKCEBdENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-second  annnal  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  at  Portland,  Mame,  Aasost  20-26, 1373.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  tbe  papers  presented  nomerons  and  vaToable. 

Tbe  permanent  secretary,  F.  W.  Putnam,  read  a  short  necrolo^  of  the  association 
for  the  past  year.  The  losses  by  death  have  been  as  follows :  Prof.  J.  B.  Perry,  Dr.  H. 
C.  Perkins,  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin,  Mark  Fisher,  Dr.  John  Torrey,  Miss  S.  L.  Blatchley,  Prof. 
W.  S.  Sullivant,  Judge  T.  B.  Butler,  Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  Isaac  Ferris,  J.  O.  Noyes,  and 
Dr.  O.  A.  Maack.  To  these  he  added  the  name  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Frazer,  who  was  once  a 
member  of  the  association.  At  about  noon  the  general  meeting  acyoumed,  and  the  as- 
sociation resolved  itself  into  sections ;  section  A,  devoted  to  physios,  chemistiy,  and 
mathematics ;  section  B,  to  natural  history,  botany,  geology,  &o. 

The  afternoon-sessions  of  the  sections  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers,  among 
the  most  practically  important  of  which  were  the  following :  First  day,  T.  Steny 
'^  Notes  on  the  geology  and  economic  mineralogy  of  the  southeastern  Appala- 
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cblans.^  The  author  oegan  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  that 
monn tain-region  which  borders  on  its  southeast  side  the  Appalachian  Valley,  from 
Sootbem  to  Northern  Yirffinia.  After  describing  the  mineral  deposits  of  these  Appala- 
chian rocks.  Dr.  Hunt  called  attention  to  their  great  economic  value,  referring  espe- 
cially to  the  phosphates  of  South  Carolina,  the  copper  deposits  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee, 
and  the  vast  beds  of  pyrites  available  for  the  manufacture  of  acid,  which  lie  hidden 
w^ithin  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  England  sends  to  Spain  for  pyrites,  making 
therefrom  acids  to  convert  South  Carolina  phosphates  into  fertilizers.  We  import  sul- 
phur from  Sicily  to  make  our  acids,  while  the  Blue  Ridge  deposits  of  pyrites  far  exceed 
those  of  Spain.  The  paper  was  one  of  great  interest  and  called  forth  many  questions 
and  considerable  discussion. 

Prof.  Young,  of  Dartmouth,  described,  "A  new  form  of  break -circuit  and  the  electric 
control  of  chronographs."  The  difficulty  with  the  break-circuits  in  general  use  is  that 
they  act  irregulany,  altering  the  rate  of  the  clock  and  producing  an  irregular  line  upon 
the  chronograph.  The  apparatus  described  had  been  in  use  at  Dartmouth  for  three 
years  with  fine  results.  By  its  use  he  had  been  able  to  make  a  chronograph,  constructed 
from  the  barrel  of  an  old  clock,  work  with  highest  accuracy. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliot,  of  Washin^n,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  auroras  to  changes  in  the  length  of  the  earth\  radius- vector,"  in  which  some 
curious  facts  were  given  as  to  the  relation  between  auroras  and  magnetic  changes 
which  take  place  upon  the  earth.  A  vigorous  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

On  the  second  day  Prof.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  communicated  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  *^  The  possibility  of  a  liquid  solar  envelope."  He  said  that  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  sun  is,  in  the  m<^iu,  a  gaseous  body.  It  is  also  maintained  that 
there  are  on  the  outside  of  the  sun  clouds  of  metallio  vapor.  The  professor  held  that 
instead  of  these  there  is  probably  a  shell  of  liquid  matter,  so  that  the  sun  is  like  a  gi- 
gantic bubble  with  a  bottomless  ocean  below.  This  theory  seemed  to  him  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  spots,  d^c,  better  than  the  other.  Some  discussion  followed  on  the 
subject  touched  upon,  one  speaker  denying  altogether  the  conclusion  at  which  most 
men  of  science  seem  to  have  arrived  from  observations  made  by  the  spectroscope. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast-Survey,  then  read  a  paper  describing  the  measure- 
ment of  areas  of  meridians  in  the  progress  of  that  survey  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  New  England,  and  one  near  Delaware  Bay.  These,  added  to  pre- 
vious measurements  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  make  together  nearly  a  quadrant  of 
longitude,  carefully  measured. 

Prof.  Peirce,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast-Survey,  then  gave  some  account  of  the 
object  and  proposed  work  of  that  Department.  He  showed  that  there  is  still  a  gr-eat 
deal  that  ousht  to  be  done,  and  said  the  maps  of  China  were  more  accurate  a  thousand 
years  ago  than  those  of  our  Western  country  are  to-day.  But  the  accuracy  of  the 
Coast-Survey,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  greater  than  that  attained  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce  gave  an  article  on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  planets  as  a  result  of  the  nebular  tlbeory. 

Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  next  presented  an  article  on  the  relation  of  in- 
ternal fluidity  to  the  precession  of  tne  equinoxes.  He  thought  that  the  earth  is  much 
nearer  being  a  rigid  solid  than  is  supposed  by  modern  geologists. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  association  met  in  the  city-haU,  and  heard  an  article  by 
Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  on  "The  duty  of  governments  in  the  preservation  of  forests." 
The  author  attributed  the  growing  prevalence  of  floods  and  droughts  to  the  clearing 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  shade  of  trees.  Several  countries  of  Europe  have 
national  forests,  as  in  France,  where  they  cover  more  than  13,000  square  miles.  Our 
older  States  do  not  own  forests,  so  that  regulations  of  this  kind  must  begin  with  the 
P^ple.    He  desired  the  establishment  of  schools  of  forestry,  and  ho  pointed  out  the 
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action  which  a  State  might  take  to  encouraf^e  the  growth  of  forests.  He  ended  hy 
offering  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  memorialize 
Congress  and  the  several  State-legislatures  on  this  subject.  The  resolution  went  to 
the  standing  committee.  Some  discussion,  however,  took  place  on  this  subject,  one 
speaker  claiming  that  the  amount  of  woodland  in  the  WcvSt  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  laws  to  protect  the  forests  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan  read  an  article  on  the  "Architecture  of  the  American  aborigines,^ 
describing  that  of  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Central  America,  stating 
that  they  lived,  on  the  principles  of  communism,  in  immense  houses*  ac<M>miilodatiog 
sometimes  al)out  2,000  people  in  one  building,  and  that  these  large  buildings  could  not 
have  been,  as  has  been  thought,  palaces  of  chieftaii^ 

On  the  third  day  came  a  paper  from  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  on  "  The  origin 
of  species,"  taking  ground  against  the  Darwinian  theory.  The  reading  of  the  palter 
was  followed  by  a  warm  discussion. 

Next  followed  the  address  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  tl^e  retiring  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  read  by  Prof.  Putnam,  the  secretary,  the  president  being  abseul 
in  Vienna. 

On  the  fourth  day  C.  H.  Hitchcock  communicated  a  paper  from  George  Washburn, 
of  the  American  College  at  Constantinople,  on  "  Calvert's  supposed  relics  of  man  in 
the  Miocenes  of  the  Dardanelles."  The  supposed  finding  of  human  traces  and  relies 
of  barbarous  men  in  the  above-named  locality  was  controverted. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  following  papers,  with  others,  were  read  :  "The  need  of  a  uni- 
form position  for  anatomical  figures,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  head  be  always 
turned  toward  the  left,"  by  B.  G.  Wilder ;  "  Means  of  determining  the  stratigrapbical 
order  of  seams  of  coal  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,"  &c.,  by  E.  B.  Andrews  ;  "  On  the  origin  of 
mountain-chains,"  by  Charles  Whittlesey;  "The  Devonian  limestone  in  Ohio"  bv  0. 
II.  Winchell. 

In  the  general  session  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr. 
Lecomte,  of  Philadelphia,  president;  Prof.  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  New  Haven,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  general  secretary ;  W.  S.  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

XEW  EXOIAND  A8SOCIATIOX  OF  SCUOOL-8UPERINTEXDENT8. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in  Boston,  October  17,  1873,  papers  were  read 
on  "  The  relative  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  desirable  in  our  high,  and  gram- 
mar-schools," "  Selection  of  teachers,"  and  "  The  limits  of  public  edncatiou."  These  pa- 
pers were  afterward  discussed  by  the  superintendents  present.  That  on  the  relative 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  called  forth  special  interest  aud  was  terminated 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution  that  "an  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  male  teachers  would  increase  the  eflSciency  of  our  schools."  ^ 

Mr.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  by  request  of  the  association, 
occupied  an  hour  in  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  Vienna  Exposition,  espe- 
cially, the  educational  department,  and  the  European  system  of  education  in  general. 

Programme  of  studies  adopted  by  the  Ketp  England  Assodution  of  SchooUSupennlendents  at 
their  meeting  at  Boston^  February  14,  1873. — The  programme  includes  nine  classes,  the 
work  of  each  class  covering  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  classes  are  numbered  from  one  to  nine,  the  lowest  primary  being  the  first  and 
the  highest  grammar  the  ninth  class. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  study  or  exercise  is  indicated  by  the 
figure  annexed,  the  whole  number  of  school-hours  per  week  being  25. 

First  class :  Reading,  10 ;  printing,  (first  half  of  the  year,) ;  — writing,  (last  half  of 
the  year,)  2^;  oral  instruction,  (including  number,  morals,  and  manners,)  3;  drawing.  1; 
spelling,  2^ ;  music,  1 ;  physical  exercises,  1^ ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Second  class:  Reading,  8;  writing,  2;  oral  instruction, (including  morals  and  man- 
ners,) 3;  number,  2i  ;  drawing,  I ;  spelling,  2^;  music,  1 ;  physical  exercises,  1^;  and 
opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Third  class :  Reading,  8 ;  writing,  2 ;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals  and  man- 
ners,) 21;  arithmetic,  3 ;  drawing,  1;  spelling,  2i;  music,  1;  physical  exercises,  li ; 
and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Fourth  class:  Rea<ling,6;  writing,2;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals,  and  man- 
ners, and  geography,)  3;  arithmetic,  4;  language,  2;  drawing,!;  spelling,  2^;  music, 
1 ;  pbysical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 

Fifth  class:  Reading,  6;  writing, 2;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals,  and  man- 
ners, and  geography,)  3 ;  arithmetic,  4;  language,  2;  drawing,  1 ;  spelling,  2i;  music, 

and  man- 

^    ,   . .     .  ^     ^  .    ,  cF/.,-r or  -i  J  music, 

I ;  physical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  reces8es72^.' '    '^        "'  ' 
Seventh  class:  Reading,  4  ;  writing,  2  ;  oral  instruction,  (including  morals  and  man- 
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ners,}  2;  geography,  3 ;  arithmetio,  4 ;  language,  (including  grammar,)  3 ;  drawiug,  H  i 
apellmg,  1 ;  music,  1 :  physical  exercises,  1 ;  and  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  3^. 

Eighth  class :  Reaoing,  4 :  writing,  1^ ;  history  and  reyiew  of  geography,  3 ;  oral  in- 
Btmction,  (inclnding  morals  and  manners,)  1^;  arithmetic,  4;  language,  (including 
grammar,) 4;  draynng,  1^;  spelling,  1;  mosio,  1;  physical  exercises,!;  and  opening 
exercises  and  recesses,  2^. 

Ninth  class :  Reading,  4 ;  writing  and  book-keeping,  1| ;  history  and  review  of  geogra- 
phy, 4:  oralinstmction,  (including  morals  and  manners,)  1^;  arithmetic,  3;  language, 
^incluaing  grammar,)  4;  drawing,  1^;  spelling,!;  music,  !;  physical  exercises,  !; 
and  opemng  exercises  and  recesses,  2|. 

DTTBRKATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF   NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

The  opening  exercises  of  this  association  were  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 3,  !e73.  The  inau^ral  address  was  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  stated  that  the  aims  of  the  institution  were  to 
have  a  double  organization,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York ;  to  give  its  students  a 
thorough  scientific  training  under  the  best  instructors,  both  American  and  European ; 
to  orfi[uiize,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  lecture-room-  and  school-instruction,  a  sys- 
tem of  travel,  under  competent  professorial  charge,,  and  thus  to  establish  a  system  of 
objective  teaching. 

A  communication  on  the  claims  of  science  in  i^stems  of  education  for  females  was 
presented  by  Dr.  West  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Seminary.  Other  matters  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  academy  were  brought  forward,  as  follows :  by  Prof.  George  N. 
Bigelow,  A.  M.,  **  Travel  as  a  means  of  teaching ; "  by  Rev.  John  T.  Bigelow,  D.  D., 
*'  Methods  of  teaching ; "  by  Prof.  R.  M.  Labberton,  LL.D.,  "  The  history  of  nations  as 
a  branch  of  natural  science ; "  by  William  Henry  Goodyear, "  Art  and  esthetic  culture ; " 
and  by  Dr.  A.  Leue,  of  Rostock  University,  Germany,  "  The  peculiarities  of  (Serman 
flehooLs." 
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ART-EDUCATIOHr. 

[By  Pio£  0.  O.  Thompson,  Worcester,  Massachnsetta.  ] 
DXUWIXG. 

Art-education  embracee  all  those  appliances  and  methods  of  training  by  which  the 
sense  of  form  and  proportion  is  developed.  It  is  successful  when  the  student  uner- 
ringly discriminates  between  what  is  ugly  and  what  is  beautiful,  and  expresses  his 
ideas  of  form  in  drawing  as  readily  as  ideas  of  other  sorts  on  the  written  page. 

The  interests  of  art-education  in  Massachusetts  center  at  present  in  the  worn  under- 
taken and  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith.  This  gentleman  holds  a  commis- 
sion from  the  city  of  Boston  as  general  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and 
one  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  State-director  of  art-education.  He  was  formerly 
H  South  Kensin^rton  art-master  at  Leeds,  England. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  the  schools  is  very  simple.  The  teachers  assemble  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  lesson  is  given  them  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  they  are  to  repro- 
duce in  their  schools.  For  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  large,  this  work  is  done  at 
teachers*  institutes. 

The  scheme  of  instrnction  for  graded  public  schools  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 

Scheme  of  inairudion  in  drawing  suggested  for  graded  public  schools  in  Massachusetts ^  com- 
plying  with  the  act  of  1S70  concerning  industrial  drawing,  (Arranged  by  JValter  Umilh, 
State-director  of  art^ucation,  Massachusetts,) 


Schools. 

Classes. 

k 

I 

7/r*. 
3 
2 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

:1 

s 
25 

i 

a 

Drawing  on— 

Taught  by- 

1.  Primary  schools.. 

2.  Primary  schools.. 

3.  Grammar-schools. 

4.  Grammar-schools. 

5.  Latin  and    high 

schools. 

6.  Latin   and   high 

schools. 

7.  Normal  schools  .. 

6,5,4 
*3.2.1 
•6.5,4 

*3,2.1 

*  Lower  clasiies.. 

*  Higher  clasws.. 
•All  the  classes.. 

4 
4 

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 

MiHB. 

30 
30 

4U 

40 
60 
60 
60 

Slates 

Regular  teachers 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Special  lustructovi. 

Do. 

Paper  in  blank-books  .. 
Paper  in  blank-boqks 

and  text-books. 
Paper  In  blank-books 

and  U'xt-books. 
Paper  in  blank-books 

and  text-books. 
Paper  in  blank-books 

and  on  sheets. 
Paper  in  blank-books .. 

SubjecU  taught^  and  order  of  Umqiu  for  each  vttk. — The  figures  1, 2, 3, 4,  signify  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fonrth  lesson  in  each  week. 

Where  two  alternative  subjects  are  named,  one  \*  to  be  taken  one  week  and  another  the  following  w«ek. 

Reference  to  a  t«xt-book  means  that  whatever  drawing-book  is  in  use  iu  the  schools  shall  be  drawn  from, 
as  a  distinct  exercise. 

All  the  classes  marked  thus  *  are  to  draw  upon  the  blackboard,  when  the  lesson  In  suitable  to  such  an  exer- 
cise ;  one-third  of  the  clovs  to  draw  each  lex^ou,  so  ibat  the  wnoie  class  will  have  drawn  upon  the  board  every 
three  lessons. 

1.  Free-hand-ontHne  firom  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard-lessons,  the  first  copies.  Memory-lessons,  drawing 
prevloiu  exercises  from  memory.  Definition  of  plaue-geometry,  to  be  learned  by  hearty  and  illustrations 
drawn.     Dictation-lessons  of  right-line-figures  and  biniple  curvex. 

Order  of  lesMons :  1.  From  cards  or  ctiarts.  2.  From  blackboard.  3.  Memory  and  dictation,  alternately. 
4.  Geometric  definitions. 

2.  The  more  advanced  copies  In  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard-lessons.  Memory-  and  dictation-lessons, 
(without  illustrations.)  Object-lesaons,  illustruted  by  drawings.  Geomttric  definitions,  drawn  on  a  large 
scale. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  From  cards  or  charts.  2.  From  blackboard.  3.  Memory  and  dictation,  alternately. 
4.  Object-lessons  and  geometric  definitions,  alternately. 

3.  Free-hand-outlines  of  ornament  and  objects,  from  blackboard.  Lessons  in  text-book.  Map-drawing 
Memory-  and  dictation-lessons.  Geomeiriu  exercises,  plane-geometry,  up  to  50  problemso  f  con*tmctioQiki 
figures. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  Objects  Arom  blackboard  and  drawing  from  text-book,  alternately.  8.  Memory-draw- 
ing and  dictation-exercises,  alternately.    3.  Geometric  and  map-drawing,  alternately. 

4.  Free-hand-ontiine-drawing,  from  solid  models.  Geometric  drawing,  up  to  the  end  of  the  cotirsa. 
Design  in  geometric  forms,  from  the  blackboard.    Memory-drawing.    Map-drawing.    Dictation-lessons. 
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Order  of  lessons:  I.  Model-druwing,  from  object  2.  Gfometric  and  memory- dravviDg,  altenuU  j.  X 
Hap-drawing  and  design,  alternately. 

5.  Model-  and  obJect-draH-ing,  with  exercisHii  in  perttpective,  drawn  by  the  free  hand.  Object- lewooa,  illn- 
trnting  historic  art  and  architecture.  Shading  from  modelH  and  copieit.  Harmony  and  mixtare  of  eolonk, 
Design  from  natural  foliage. 

Order  of  lesHOOs  :  1.  Model-Hhading  and  object-lessons,  alternately.  2.  Lessons  in  color  and  exerckn  m 
design,  alternately. 

6.  Perspective  by  instmmentA.  SbHding  in  chalk  and  color,  from  models  and  natural  objects,  and  foiii^«L 
DeMign  in  color  and  shadow.     Projection.     Lectures  on  paintinjr,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

Order  of  lessons :  1.  Perspective  and  projection,  alternately.  2.  Painting  or  shading  and  design,  aker- 
nately. 

7.  Object-drawing  and  design.  Ornamental  design.  Historic  lesson*.  Advanced  dictation-  and  memory- 
lessons.    Lexsons  in  teaching  drawing.    Perspective,  advanced.    Designing  blackboard  examples. 

Order  of  lessons:  1.  Object-drawing  and  de^ign,  alt^Toately.  2.  Perspective  and  dictation- or  memory- 
lessons,  alternately.    3.  Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  occasionally. 

The  results  so  far  obtained,  thoQgh  necessarily  meager,  are  very  encouraging.  A 
large  majority  of  teachers  in  the  State  will  second  the  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
a  convention  of  London  school-masters:  "That  half  the  time  previously  given  to 
writing  had  been  given  to  drawing,  with  the  result  that  the  writing  had  been  better, 
and  the  power  of  drawing  was  a  clear  gnin."  This  was  in  1852,  when  England  was 
beginning  the  series  of  experiments  in  art-education  which  has  culminated  iu  Soacb 
Kensington. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  law  requires  all  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  provide  free  instmc- 
tion  in  drawing  for  mechanics  and  artisans  and  all  others  who  may  desire  it.  The 
law  has  been  in  force  two  years,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  included  in  its  provisions 
have  established  evening-drawing-schools.  An  exhibition  was  held  in  Boston  in  May, 
1872,  when  drawings  from  the  different  classes  were  exhibited,  and  great  interest  was 
thus  awakened  in  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  C.  C.  Perkins,  W.  R.  Ware,  and  Walter  Smith,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  drawings,  affirms  the  entire  success  of  the  scheme,  as  Judgra 
by  practical  benefits,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  large  provision  of  models  and  art- 
examples  for  future  classes. 

GENERAL  IDEA. 

The  general  grounds  of  public  polity  upon  which  these  classes  are  deemed  necessary 
and  expedient  have  been  thoroughly  traversed.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  as 
nublic  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  The  library  is  needed  as  a  force  to  iuflnencethe 
faculties  which  the  school  has  wakened  and  partially  trained  and  to  guide  them 
towards  truth  and  justice.  The  drawing-school  is  needed  to  carry  forward  the  art- 
training,  begun  in  schools,  to  large  and  beneficent  results  in  quickened  invention  and 
improved  taste.  If  this  art-training  has  been  neglected  in  school,  the  drawing-class 
ofiers  the  community  a  chance  to  rectify  the  mistake.  Drawing  is  regarded  in  this 
movement,  not  as  an  accomplishment  for  a  few  gifted  individuals,  but  as  a  necessity 
in  the  future  for  every  first-rate  artisan. 

WHO  ATTEND  THESE  CLASSES. 

Two  sorts  of  pupils  have  appeared  in  them :  First,  those  who  are  disposed  to  under- 
take a  general  art-training,  so  as  to  learn  to  draw  from  models,  free  hand,  without 
reference  to  any  immediate  practical  benefit.  In  this  class  are  teachers,  engravers, 
architects,  stone-cutters,  and  others.  The  main  point  in  the  training  of  such  persons 
is  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  by  carefully-studi^  exercises.  The 
second  class  consists  of  artisans  of  all  sorts,  mainly  machinists  and  carpenters,  who 
have  no  time,  or  think  they  have  none,  for  sheer  art-training,  but  want  a  knowledge 
of  instrumental  drawing  which  will  bo  of  immediate  use  in  business.*  Statistics  of 
the  Worcester  class  of  1870  show  some  interesting  results.  The  class  numbered  145— 
136  men  and  9  women.  In  respect  of  age,  there  were  ouq  over  60,  two  between  50  and 
60,  four  between  40  and  50,  twenty-eight  between  30  and  40,  sixty-one  betweei;  20  and 
30,  and  forty-nine  under  20.  In  respect  of  occupation,  there  were,  of  machinists,  42; 
carpenters,  26 ;  pattern-makers,  7 ;  architects,  4  ;  while  the  others  represented  thirty 
difi[erent  trades  and  occupations. 

More  than  half  the  class  walked  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  two- thirds  of  them 
were  usually  in  their  seats  a  half  hour  before  the  lesson  began,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  were  present  at  the  last  lesson  as  punctually  as  at  the  first. 

In  1871  there  were  250,  representing  as  great  a  variety  of  age  and  occupation  as  the 
first  class.    Other  towns  in  the  State  have  a  similar  record. 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  NEED  OP  ART-EDUCATION. 

The  statistics  just  given  furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  widely-felt  need  of  these 
drawing-classes.  Other  corroborative  evidence  is  abundant.  Mr.  E.  P.  Morgan, 
mechanic  engineer  of  the  Saco  Water-Power  Machine-Shon,  says:  ** Through  the 
inability  of  our  workmen  to  understand  a  working-drawing,  nundreds  of  dollars  are 
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lost  every  year  in  this  establishment."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of 
Boston,  says :  ^*  What  is  trae  in  this  case  is  tme  of  oar  maniifactaring-establishmeuts 
all  over  the  land.  The  time  lost  in  doing  that  which  must  be  done  again  because  of 
error,  the  loss  of  material  and  of  power,  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  to  no  good  purpose, 
the  time  of  engineers  and  foremen  spent  in  explaining  drawings  which  would  have 
been  understood  at  a  glance  had  the  workmen  beeii  instructed  in  drawing,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  listening  to  these  explanations  cost  the  country,  it  is  ^e  to  say, 
millions  of  dollars  annually." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Morgan,  superintendent  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  says :  "  When  a  boy,  I  was  one  of  a  class  of  thirteen  who 
spent  all  their  leisure  time  in  studying  drawing.  At  the  present  time  everyH)ne  of  that 
class  has  attained  to  an  important  position,  either  as  manufacturer  or  manager :  and 
each  has  owed  his  power  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  his  advancement  to  his  knowledge 
of  drawing." 

Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says :  "  It  is  estimated  that 
the  productive  efl3ciency  of  every  machine-shop  would  be  increased  33  per  cent,  if 
every  journeyman  could  read  any  common  working-drawing  and  work  by  it." 

Prof.  Bail,  of  Yale  College,  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  a  lesson  in  drawing,  gray- 
balred  mechanics  have  often  almost  overpowered  me  with  thanks,  saying,  *This  lesson 
Ib  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me,'  or  *  I  shall  work  better  all  my  lire  for  this.'" 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  same  sort  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Papers  on 
Drawing,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  in  1870. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  that  progress  in  ability  to  read  a  drawing  is  vastly 
more  rapid  than  in  skill  to  make  one. 

PLAN. 

The  plan  pursued  varies  but  little  in  the  different  towns.  The  whole  number  of 
lessons  averages  thirty  each  winter.  All  beginners  have  ten  lessons  in  free  hand. 
There  are  three  lessons  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  plain  and  ornamental  forms 
composed  of  those  lines ;  three  lessons  in  curves ;  two  lessons  in  perspective;  two  les- 
sons in  review  of  all  these. 

An  important  point  here  is,  not  to  dwell  on  the  mere  practice  of  drawing  straight 
lines.  All  drawing  consists  of  lines,  and  these  may  as  well  be  drawn  in  some  relation 
one  to  another  as  isolated.  After  the  preliminary  ten  lessons  there  will  be  some  per- 
sons in  this  class  who  will  prefer  to  devote  themselves  to  free-hand-work.  Let  such 
form  a  class  and  go  on.  They  can  begin  at  the  sixteenth  lesson,  drawing  from  objects. 
Others  will  insist  on  instruction  in  '*  drawing  to  a  scale,"  as  it  is  called;  i.  e.,  making 
plans,  elevations,  and  projections.  In  the  instruction  of  these  persons,  a  good  part  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  learning  the*elements  of  descriptive  geometry ;  i.  e.,  the  method  ot 
representation  of  any  object  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projections  in  any  position, 
Sach  lesson  occupies  an  nour  and  a  half. 

An  important  fact  here  is  that  ordinary  mechanics  and  artisans  need  not  be  reduced 
to  the  baiTen  labor  of  copyini^  either  drawings  or  machines.  It  is  possible  to  give 
them  clear  notions  of  the  principles  by  which  all  solid  objects  are  represented  on  a  flat 
surface.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  hopeful  kind  of  instruction  for  them. 

Copying,  in  any  strict  sense,  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  of  these  classes.  The  pupils 
should  see  the  teacher  work  at  the  blackboard.  The  process  is  the  important  thing  for 
theiA,  rather  than  the  result.  The  difference  between  this  method  and  working  from 
copies  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  between  translating  a  page  of  Latin  with  or  with- 
oat  the  aid  of  a  translation. 

After  the  first  winter  in  any  town  there  will  arise  a  necessity  for  an  advanced  class 
in  free-hand-drawing,  the  same  in  mechanic  drawing,  and  in  certain  cases  for  in- 
t^lmction  in  special  branches,  as  carpentering,  ship-construction,  &c, 

AUXILIARIES. 

Teachers. — It  is  found  that  good  draughtsmen  do  not  necessarily  make  good  teachers. 
Attendance  at  a  technic  school  or  a  normal  class,  at  least,  is  indispensable.  A  good 
teacher  commands  $10  an  evening  for  his  services. 

Models. — Sets  of  models  for  the  free-hand-classes  and  for  schools  are  made,  after  de- 
signs by  Walter  Smith,  at  the  work-shop  of  the  Worcester  school.  A  collection  of  mod- 
els for  the  mechanic  classes  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking  in  any  large  manufactur- 
ing-town. It  will  consist  mainly  of  patterns  and  castings  of  parts  of  machines.  Grood 
tnodels  are  indispensable. 

?7/«i«?«.— The  town  furnishes  a  room,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  equips  it  with  tables 


and  models.    The  pupil  provides  drawing-board,  paper,  instruments,  &c. 
Books. — For  teachers,  Mr.  Walter  Smith  has  published  his  address  at  Lewistown, 

"  on,  designed  t< 

He  is  prepar 

J.    Teachers  a 
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oefore  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction ;  The  Teachers'  Companion,  designed  to 
accompany  the  models ;  and  Art-Education,  or  Lowell  Lectures  of  1871.    He  is  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  text-books  on  free-hand^  perspective,  and  model-drawing.    Teachers  of 
32  K 
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meohanic  drawing  will  get  very  valuable  aid  from  a  set  of  lesbons  given  at  the  Eook 
de  Dessin  in  Parin,  by  MAI.  Petit coloi  and  Cbaumout. 

Art'mu$€um8,^The  great  need  beyond  all  others,  the  great  resalt  which  sill  thj« 
work,  at  present  so  interestlDg,  is  to  accomplish,  is  the  establishment  of  an  art-mnaess. 
at  every  important  manufacturing-center.  Such  a  museum  is  in  progress  at  Boston 
When  it  is  completed,  art-education  will  begin  in  earnest. 

STATE  NORMAL  ART-SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  by  legislative  action  in  1873,  it  having  becozDeeri' 
dent  that,  if  drawing  T^as  to  be  successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools,  pzoviski. 
mnst  be  made  for  the  tiaining  of  competent  teachers. 

Its  specific  aim  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing-schools  of  the  BtaU 
who  may  also  superintend  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Id  the  firtatv 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technic  drawing  and  fiDe-art-cnlranr 
but  the  immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who  know  thoroughly  the  elesMs 
tary  subjects  and  can  teach  them  with  fair  iutelli£[euce.  This  demand  the  achool  wiL 
aim  to  supply  by  providing,  at  the  outset,  training  in  elementary  stadies  osJt. 
making  this,  however,  as  complete  and  practical  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

CondUUma  of  admlsHon.^For  the  first  year  connection  with  the  pablic  schools  or 
with  the  industrial  evening-classes  in  the  State  will  be  a  condition  of  admission.  &t 
If  this  class  of  applicants  should  not  fill  the  school,  the  complement  will  be  made  opo^ 
the  most  promising  candidates  resident  in  the  State  who  declare  their  intention  to  be- 
come teachers  of  drawing.  If  there  is  still  room,  others,  residents  or  non-resideofe^ 
may  be  admitted.  In  every  instance,  however,  an  examination  in  free-hand-drawia^ 
will  precede  admission,  and  only  those  who  show  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  Trith  sock 
proficiency  in  its  elements,  can  be  received. 

Course  of  instruction, — ^The  course  for  the  first  year  only  is  determined.  Daring  tfat« 
year  there  will  be  careful  individual  instruction  in  free-hand-drawing,  painting,  wod 
designing.  Instrumental  industrial  drawing  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  with  blaek* 
board-illustrations,  which  method  will  also  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  in  arehitec- 
ture,  machine-drawing,  orthographic  projection,  isometric  projection,  projectioo  of 
shades  and  shadows,  geometric  drawing,  and  perspective. 

The  school-year,— The  school-year,  which  began  November  6,  1873,  will  terminate 
May  9, 1874,  the  sessions  for  ordinary  students  being  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  T^s»- 
days,  and  Fridays  of  each  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  from  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  p^ 
m.  Students  engaged  in  teaching  drawing  are  rec^nired  to  attend  foor  of  theee  ses- 
sions per  week,  and  those  not  so  engaged  eicht  sessions  per  week.  For  teachexa  oftbe 
State  normal  schools,  a  special  session  is  held  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  from  3  to  5 
p.  m. 

Examinations  and  diplomas.^To  secure  permission  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma^  each 
student  must  submit  twenty-four  exercises,  the  subjects  of  which  are  inoicjited  in  a 
printed  list  of  diploma-works.  These  exercises  are  to  show  whether  the  stnd^t  pos- 
sesses the  manipulative  skill  necessary  to  teach  drawing.  If  they  should  be  approyed. 
the  student  will  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  the  diploma-examination  bela  at  tb^ 
close  of  the  annual  session.  This  being  passed  satisfactorily,  a  diploma  will  be  ^ren 
testifying  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  qualifications  of  the  holder  to  give  instmctiao 
in  elementary  drawing. 

Should  a  student  fail  to  pass  on  any  subject,  he  may  present  himself  again  jit  a 
snbsequent  examination,  the  subjects  already  passed  being  recorded  in  his  favor  ;  bctt 
he  cannot  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  until  all  the  subjects  given  out  for  exami- 
nation  have  been  passed  succeesfally. 

Demand  for  such  a  school, — Four  months  after  the  opening  of  the  school  two  h  andnd 
applications  for  admission  had  been  received.  The  supenntendent,  indeed,  estimate 
that  if  all  the  needed  conveniences  were  given,  such  a  school  mnst  open  next  year  with 
five  hundred  pupils,  lie  says  that  he  has  in  his  desk  applications  Irom  many  college* 
and  universities  in  several  States  for  accomplished  teachers  of  art,  to  which  he  ia  ona- 
ble  to  make  any  favorable  response  from  lack  of  present  trained  mat^el,  and  fiean 
that  such  materiel  cannot  be  prepared  in  less  than  four  years  with  the  instmmentalitj 
already  in  his  hands. 

He  expresses  the  hope  that  America  may  yet  have  an  institution  kindred  with  tb* 
great  inanstrial  art-schools  of  European  states,  which  may,  through  its  graduates,  ^thct 
the  value  and  beauty  of  every  branch  of  industry. 
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OIV   THE   inrSTRUCTIOiy  OF  DEAF  raUTES. 
[Bj  E.  M.  GaUaadet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.l 

In  reviewiug  the  history  of  deaf-mate-instmction,  we  discover  that  controversies 
beffon  in  a  former  centory  have  become  the  InberitaDce  of  recent  times. 

Disciplee  of  Heinicke  still  contend  earnestly  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  their 
master  and  the  successors  of  De  TEp^  and  Sicard  urge  the  superiority  of  their  system 
with  eqnal  vigor. 

There  are  skilled  instmctors  who  can  scarcely  be  patient  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  impart  the  power  of  oral  speech  to  congenital  mutes,  while 
others  may  be  found  who  inveigh  with  ignorant  bitterness  against  the  use  of  panto- 
mimic gestures  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  this  controversy  was  practically  confined  to 
Europe. 

In  this  country,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  so-called  French  system,  baaed 
upon  the  methods  of  Lie  F£p^  and  Sicard,  had  held  almost  undisputed  sway.  The 
ideas  of  Heinicke,  which  had  ruled  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  century,  found  no 
acceptance  in  America.  And  while  institutions  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
trial training  of  deaf  mutes  were  multiplied,  it  waa  nowhere  really  attempted  to  teach 
them  to  use  their  vocal  organs  or  t<i  understand  the  oral  utterances  of  others. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  effons^  of  certain  benevolent  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  that  State  of  a  school  in  which  the 
process  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the  lips  was  to  have  full  and 
careful  trial. 

To  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  who  opened  this  school  at  Chelmsford,  and  has  since  per- 
fected it  at  Northftmpton,  the  credit  is  due  of  having  initiated  and  measurably  completed 
this  important  undertaking. 

The  results  attained  by  Miss  Rogers  and  her  efficient  corps  of  assistants  having 
recently  passed  under  our  observation,  we  venture  to  present  in  this  paper  some  of  the 
impressions  we  received  and  certain  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led. 

The  principal  questions  upon  which  our  investigations  at  Northampton  were  intended 
to  throw  light  were  the  following: 

(1)  May  deaf  mutes  acquire  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and  readiness  in  oral  utterance 
and  lip-reading  as  shall  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  necessarily  involved  in  im- 
parting these  powers  to  such  as  are  absolutely  without  them  f 

(2)  Do  deaf  mutes,  educated  in  and  by  articulation,  acquire  the  power  of  using  cor- 
rect written  language  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  those  educated  under  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  litfge  use  of  the  language  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  discard- 
ing articalation  f 

(3)  Is  it  desirable  or  important  to  attempt  to  teach  the  entire  number  of  deaf  mutes 
to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips  f 

(4)  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs  and  the 
manual  fUphabet  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  f 

In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  is  proposed  to  consider  semi-mutes  and  the 
semi-deaf  as  forming  classes  quite  distinct  from  deaf  mutes,  properly  so  called. 

The  term  semi-mute  includes  all  such  as  have  acquired  the  power  of  oral  speech, 
and  consequently  the  ability  to  think  in  language,  before  losing  their  hearing. 

The  semi-deaf  are  those  who  possess  sufficient  hearing  to  enable  them  to  comprehend 
and  imitato  vocal  utterances  without  the  aid  of  the  eye,  while  they  are  too  deaf  to 
understand  ordinary  oral  discourse. 

These  classes  of  persons,  usually  regarded  in  civil  law  as  deaf  mutes,  and  hence  en- 
titled, when  of  teachable  age,  to  admission  as  pupils  into  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  difier  so  widely  from  other  deaf  mutes  in  tlieir  intellectual  status  and  capacity 
for  acquiring  the  power  of  using  written  or  spoken  language,  as  to  demand  an  entirely 
distinct  consideration. 

In  all  the  essential  elements  of  deaf-mutism,  considered  either  from  a  physiologic  or 
psychologic  point  of  view,  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  are  not  deaf  mutes  at  all.  And 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  their  education  during  their  earlier  years  could  be 
carried  on  in  separate  classes  the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  advanced.  To 
avoid  misconception,  then,  when  we  wish  to  include  these  exceptional  classes  we  will 
use  the  words  *'  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts,''  limiting  the  ordinary  term  '^  deaf  mute"  to 
those  who  are  actually  such  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  words. 

In  the  examinations  we  were  enabled  to  make  of  pupils  at  the  Northampton  school, 
we  gathered  a  decisively  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  question  we  have  proposed. 
Deaf-mute  children  of  the  age  of  15  and  under,  who  had  been  taught  for  six  years, 
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were  able  to  speak  with  a  degree  of  fluency  and  distinctixesfi  not  difiScnlt  to  be  on- 
deratood  by  a  stranger.  They  could  also  read  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readi- 
ness, and  with  but  ^w  occasions  for  repetition.  The  time  and  labor  involved  in  makine 
these  acquirements  did  not  seem  to  have  been  sreat^r  than  their  very  high  valne  wt>iila 
warrant.    That  so  much  can  be  predicated  of  aU  deaf  mates  must  not,  however,  be  sap- 

ftosed.  It  is  not  claimed  by  Miss  Rogers  that  all  can  be  trained  in  articolation  and 
ip-reading  as  successfully  as  those  we  particularly  examined.  And  our  impreesioDs, 
derived  from  somewhat  extended  observations  of  articulating-schools  in  Earope,  that 
the  number  that  may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  oral  utterance  and  lip-reading  is  a 
decided  minority,  taking  into  account  "  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts,''  was  fully  confirmed 
at  Northampton. 

The  utterance  of  many  pupils  was  so  indistinct  nnd  imperfect  as  to  be  understood 
only  when  most  closely  attended  to,  while  that  of  others  was,  to  a  stranger's  ear, 
hardly  more  than  gibberish.  And  yet  nearly  or  quite  all  of  this  could  be  comprehended 
by  the  teachers. 

Passing  to  our  second  question,  we  are  led  to  give  a  negative  answer,  and  this 
rather  unexpectedly,  for  we  had  been  disposed  to  the  contrary  view  before  visiting  the 
Northampton  school. 

We  were  permitted  to  examine  two  deaf  mutes  placed  before  us  as  the  best  illostra- 
tions  that  could  be  afforded  of  the  success  of  Miss  Rogers's  training. 

A  boy  of  15,  bom  totally  deaf,  who  had  been  under  instruction  six  years,  wrote  as 
follows,  in  reply  to  written  questions : 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  some  of  the  pleasant  things  you  did  during  your  last  vaca- 
tion ?" 

"  1  went  to  the  sea-shore  and  staled  there  for  one  day — I  have  been  in  bathing.  I 
played  with  my  frieud  the  cames  were  ''Hide  and  Seek,"  Tag  and  croquet.  Almost 
every  day  I  swimmed  with  the  boys.  I  helped  my  friend  raking  hay  in  the  meadow. 
I  visited  my  grandFather  and  Cousins.  I  have  gathered  some  apples  and  setted  the 
trap  for  wood-chuck.  I  have  not  caught  it.  My  friend  caught  six  wood-chucks  last 
summer.    I  drove  the  cattle  to  the  pasture  from  the  bani." 

"  Tell  me  of  your  excursion  to  Mount  Tom." 

"  I  went  with  the  children  to  Mount  Tom  and  we  have  a  pic-nio.  We  ate  some 
sandwiches,  pears,  cakes  and  crackers." 

"  What  did  you  see  on  the  mountain  f" 

**  I  went  in  the  house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  saw  many  different  kinds  dt 
stiffed  birds  and  live  rattlesnakes,  owls  and  young  foxes." 

The  other  deaf  mute,  whose  proficiency  in  ordinary  written  language  I  was  permitted 
to  test,  had  been  under  instruction  six  years,  was  bom  totally  deaf,  and  was  a  girl  of 
eleven  and  a  half  years  of  ago. 

The  principal  questions  and  answers  in  our  written  conversation  were  as  follows : 

**  What  did  you  do  with  yourself  during  your  last  vacation  t" 

"  On  July  &  we  went  home.  We  are  very  glad  because  we  go  home.  I  went  to 
Boston.  My  brother  met  me  at  Boston  Albany  depot.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him. 
My  brother  put  me  in  another  cars.  I  go  alone  in  the  cars.  I  went  at  four  o'clock  and 
I  go  home  to  East  Dennis  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  My  Father  and  mother  met  me  at 
the  depot.  I  was  glad  to  see  them.  They  were  glad  that  I  was  safe  from  Boston  to 
South  Dennis.  Then  they  brought  me  home.  I  was  hungry  and  sleepy.  My  mother 
gave  me  some  supper.  Then  I  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  my  mother  and  I  went  to 
Grandfather's  house  to  stay  the  afternoon." 

**  Do  you  think  Northampton  is  a  pretty  place  f " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  is  pretty  t" 

"  Because  in  the  summer  the  trees  have  verv  many  leaves,  many  beautifhl  things 
hung  in  the  stores  and  the  grass  is  green.    It  look  very  beautiful." 

"  Tell  .me  a  little  about  your  excursion  up  Mount  Tom." 

**  I  went  with  the  large  children  when  Miss  Rogers  went  to  Europe.  We  went  in 
the  cars  to  Mount  Tom.  We  walk  very  long  way  to  the  house  in  Mt.  Tom — ^There  are 
two  snakes  in  the  store  some  boys  killed.  We  saw  an  owl.  It  has  two  eye-lids.  Some 
of  the  children  trouble  it.  It  is  veiy  cool  in  Mount  Toul  Then  we  came  home  in  the 
cars  from  Mt.  Tom  to  Northampton." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  written  compositions  of  deaf  mutes  will  observe  in 
the  specimens  we  have  transcribed  substantially  the  same  errors  as  are  found  in  the 
writing  of  pupils  taught  **  under  the  system  which  makes  large  use  of  the  language  of 
signs  and  tne  manual  alphabet,  discarding  articulation." 

The  misuse  of  tense  and  number  in  verbs,  the  omissions  of  articles  and  prcmoons, 
the  defects  of  punctuation,  the  mistakes  as  to  the  plurals  of  nouns,  are  idl  such  as  will 
be  recognized  by  every  teachor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in 
the  paragraphs  we  present  these  ^'deaf-mutisms  "  are  more  numerous  than  wonld  ap- 
pear in  similar  productions  from  pupils  of  equal  intelligence  and  similar  standing  m 
-ear  older  institntiouR. 
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This  ooncliision  mnst  not,  however,  be  taken  as  implying  that,  on  the  wholOi  results 
of  the  six  years'  instruction  to  the  two  papils  we  are  cousidering  are  to  be  counted  as 
of  less  value  than  those  they  would  have  been  likely  to  have  secured  in  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  lirst-class  non-art iculating-school,  for  these  two  deaf  mutes  had 
acquired  what  they  would  have  entirely  failed  to  secure  under  the  old  system,  a  de- 
^^ree  of  facility  in  oral  speech  and  lip-reading  of  unquestionable  value  as  a  means  of 
communication  in  society  and  in  the  general  business  of  life.  Their  utterances,  thouch 
peculiar,  were  easily  understood.  They  read  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  with  readi- 
ness.   They  conversed  with  pleasure  at  the  table. 

When  the  importance  of  this  accomplishment  is  fairly  weighed,  we  are  led  to  pro- 
nounce the  aggregate  value  of  the  six  years'  training  in  these  two  cases  as  higher  than 
»ny  results  that  have  come  to  our  notice  under  the  system  which  entirely  discards  ar- 
ticulation. This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  expectations  we  had  been  led  to  en- 
tertain by  what  appeared  in  an  examination  of  European  schools  in  1667,  and  sustains 
the  opinions  recorded  in  a  report  we  had  the  honor  to  make  at  that  time. 

That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  of  the  judgment  just  an- 
nounced, it  should  be  said  that  it  applies  only  to  such  deaf  mutes  as  the  two  whose  at- 
tainments we  have  under  discussion.  Their  success  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
proving  what  may  be  done  with  the  mass  of  deaf  mutes.  That  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceptional  cases  is  sustained  by  an  authority  no  less  distinguished  than  that  of 
Moritz  Hill,  of  Weissenfels,  Germany,  now  retired  from  his  profession  after  a  half-cen- 
tury of  successful  labor  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  strictly  on  the  system  which 
makes  articulation  the  prominent  feature. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1867,  expressed  the  following  opinions  in  answer  to  queries  presented  to 
him  by  the  writer  of  this  paper : 

"  Out  of  100  pupils,  85  are  capable,  when  leaving  the  school,  of  conversing  on  com- 
monplace-subjects with  their  teachers,  family,  and  intimate  friends.  Sixty-two  can 
do  so  easily. 

"Out  of  100  pupils,  11  can  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects. 
Many  others  learn  to  do  this  after  quitting  school."  * 

Eleven  per  cent,  only  of  deaf-mutes  of  all  sorts,  including,  therefore,  the  semi-mute 
and  the  semi-deaf,  are  claimed  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  teachers  of  articulation 
88  **  being  able  to  converse  readily  with  strangers  on  ordinary  subjects  "  when  they 
leave  school.  Allowing  that  double  this  number  "learn  to  do  this  after  quitting 
school,"  by  reason  of  their  increased  intercourse  with  strangers,  we  have  remaining 
67  per  cent.,  or  a  full  two-thirds  majority^  of  deaf  mutes  of  all  sorts,  who,  after  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  them  in  schools  founded  on  the  articulation-basis,  can  never 
hope  to  do  more  in  oral  speech  than  "  converse  on  commonplace-subjects  with  their 
teachers,  family,  and  intimate  friends ;"  and  in  this  number  we  include  15  per  cent, 
who  cannot  hope  to  do  even  so  much  as  this. 

Commenting  on  these  facts  in  our  report  of  1867.  we  expressed  ourselves  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  conviction  then  recorde<l  remains  unchanged  : 

**  We  are  inclined  seriously  to  question  the  desirableness  of  continuing  instruction 
in  speech  during  a  series  of  years  when  no  higher  result  can  be  expected  than  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  converse  on  commonplace-subjects  with  his  teachers,  family,  aud 
intimate  friends ;  for  with  the  instructor  he  has  always  the  much  easier  and  e(^ually 
precise  language  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet,  while  the  family  and  intimate 
friends  can  with  little  effort  acquire  facility  in  dactylology ;  and  this  their  interest  in 
their  mute  friends  will  naturally  lead  them  to  do." 

A  negative  answer  to  our  third  question  will  follow  naturally  from  what  has  already 
appeared  in  the  discussion  of  the  tirst  two  inquiries; 

And  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  teaching  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading  to  all  who  ^ive  fair  promise  of  attaining  success  therein ;  and,  lest 
some  deaf-mute,  capable  of  securing  this  valuable  acquisition,  should  fail  of  doing  so 
through  inadvertence,  the  capacity  of  all  should  be  experimentally  ascertained  before 
he  or  she  is  pronounced  hopelessly  dumb. 

That  the  semi-deaf  and  the  semi-mute  should  have  the  benefit  of  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  sp^eech-  and  lip-reading  does  not  require  argument,  and  their  advantages,  other 
things  being  equal,  over  the  congenitally  and  totally  deaf  are  very  great  in  this  feature 
of  their  education. 

In  the  Northampton  school,  as  in  many  European  institutions  where  articulation  is 
made  a  prominent  feature,  it  is  attempted  to  dispense  with  the  language  of  signs,  and 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  is  forbidden. 

We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  policy,  persistence  in  which  cannot  fail  to  involve  seri- 
ous disadvantages. 

In  this  opinion,  so  fer  as  it  relates  to  the  sign-language,  we  are  sustained  by  Mr.  Hill, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 

^Aceording  to  statisticH  ^thered  recently  in  this  country,  the  semi-nupte  and  semideAf,  taken 
together,  constitute  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  body  of  deaf  mutes  oT  oil  sorts. 
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In  his  well-known  work,  Der  gegenwartige  Znstand  des  Tanbetnromen-Bildiiii^ 
wesens  in  Dentscbland,  Mr.  Hill  presents  the  following  unequivocal  declarations,  ia 
speaking  of  those  who  pretend  that  in  the  '^  German  method  "  every  species  of  pftnto- 
mimic  language  is  proscribed  : 

"  Such  an  idea  roust  be  attributed  to  malevolence  or  to  unpardonable  levity.  This 
pretense  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  sound  educational  science. 
If  this  system  were  put  into  execution,  the  moral  life,  the  intellectual  developmieiit 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  inhumanly  hampered.  It  would  be  acting  contnuy  to 
nature  to  forbid  the  deaf  mute  a  means  of  expression  employed  by  even  hearing  and 
speaking  persons.  *  **  *  It  is  nonsense  to  dream  of  depriving  him 

of  this  means  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  express  himself  orally.  •  •  • 

Even  in  teaching,  itself,  we  cannot  lay  aside  the  language  of  gestuijes,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  which  consistB  in  artificial  signs  and  in  the  manual  alphabet,  two  elomenU 
proscribed  by  the  German  school,)  the  language  which  the  deaf-mute  brings  with  him 
to  school,  and  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  education.  To  banish  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs  from  the  school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to  articulation,  is  like 
employing  A  golden  key  which  does  not  fit  the  lock  of  the  door  we  would  o))en,  and  refus- 
ing to  use  the  iron  one  made  for  it.  #  •  •  j^^  d^q  ij^g^  it  would  be 
drilling  the  deaf  mute,  but  not  molding  him  intellectually  or  morally.  Where  is  the 
teacher  who  can  conscientiously  declare  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  postponing 
moral  and  religious  education  until  he  can  impart  it  by  means  of  articulation  t 

"  Although  tXe  use  of  the  language  of  pantomime  acts,  in  several  respects,  in  an  unfa- 
vorable manner  on  the  teaching  of  articulation,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  created  solely  to  impart  this  latter  kind  of  in- 
struction :  their  object  is  much  more  extensive,  and  they  have  to  meet  wants  which 
depend  on  education  taken  in  its  entirety." 

We  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  closing  sentence  quoted  from  Mr.  Hill  and 
his  clear  statement  of  the  true  object  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  learned  from  Miss  Rogers  that  a  means  of  communication  between  her  pupils 
and  their  teachers,  as  well  as  among  themselves,  by  writing  in  the  air  had  come  into 
use.  This  was  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  the  manual  alphabet,  for  the  reason 
(and  this  was  the  only  one  given)  that  it  could  easily  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  deaf  mutes  and  those  who  had  never  learned  the  manual 
alphabet. 

That  writing  in  the  air  may  often  be  found  a  convenient  means  of  communication 
between  deaf  mutes  and  speaking  people  when  no  other  can  be  resorted  to,  we  are 
ready  to  admit;  but  to  accept  it  in  a  school  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  manual  alphabet  seems  to  us  hardly  more  reasonable  than  to  prefer  an 
artificial  limb  to  a  natural  one,  or  te  choose  the  little  child's  method  of  printing  letters 
rather  than  the  free  and  rapid  swing  of  an  accomplished  penman. 

By  using  the  finger-alphabet  arranged  for  one  band,  words  may  be  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed with  a  rapidity  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  fastest  writing.  Greater 
precision,  too,  will  be  secured  in  using  dactylology  than  in  air-writing,  and  we  can  see 
no  possible  impediment  to  progress  in  articulation  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  that  would  not  equally  attach  to  writing  in  the  air. 

It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Rogers,  as  by  all  disciples  of  Heinicke,  that ''  natural  signs'^ 
must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  articulating-schools.  It  is  to  the  "  language 
of  signs"  that  most  teachers  of  articulation  take  exception,  the  use  of  which  they  pro- 
hibit in  their  schools. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  usefulness  and  eflSciency  of  the  Northampton 
Institution  and  all  similar  schools  would  be  increased  by  the  judicious  introduction  of 
the  '' language  of  signs"  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  we  trust  we  commit  no 
breach  of  courtesy  when  we  ask  if  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  familiar  witJi 
th^'s  much-abused  medium  of  communication  from  their  infancy,  who  have  used  it  for 
a  life-time  of  intimate  intercourse  with  deaf  mutes,  may  not  be  as  well  entitled  to  re- 
spect as  the  ipse  dixit  of  such  as  have  never  attempted  to  learn  the  language,  much  less 
to  master  it. 

Wo  must  not  close  this  paper  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  late  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Northampton,  through  whose  munificent  benefactions,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  school  of  Miss  Rogers  has  been  sus- 
tained on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  most  of  the  older  institutions  in  this  country. 
The  institution  very  properly  bears  the  name  of  its  most  prominent  patron,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  » 

In  noting  the  results  of  the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Clarke  Institution, 
it  would  be  premature  to  undertake  to  speak  with  any  fullness  of  the  Bell  method  of 
visible  speech. 

This  important  invention  is  due  to  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  formerly  of  Edinburgh, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  his  son,  A.  Graham  Bell,  lately  appointed 
professor  of  vocal  phy^ology  in  the  Boston  University. 

The  process  provides  for  a  representation  of  sounds,  not  as  in  the  usual  alphabets,  by 
arbit  rary  symbols,  but  by  actual  svmbolic  illustrations  of  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs^ 
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The  inyention  has  been  adopted  by  Miss  Rogers,  and  early  results  indicate  a  marked 
success  as  probably  in  store  for  the  future. 

Other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  besides  that  at  Northampton  are  makiug  trial 
of  the  visible-speech-method,  and  a  convention  in  the  interest  of  its  general  introduc- 
tion was  held  in  January,  1874,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

This  meeting  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  ao  effort  to  bring  the  Bell  method 
into  public  notice,  and  few  results  or  reports  of  results  were  presented. 

Teachers  of  deaf  mUtes,  generally,  are  disposed  to  accept  this  new  process  of  teaching 
articulation  to  the  deaf  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  existing  means  of  educating 
this  class  of  persons,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  find  wide 
acceptance  and  approval. 

FURTHER  IXTERESTIXG  FACTS. 

The  following  interesting  facts  respecting  the  correspondence  between  the  sign- 
language  of  the  deaf  mutes  and  that  used  by  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  were  kindly 
communicated  by  William  Welsh,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia : 

Two  large  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes,  formerly  together, 
separated,  one-half  going  to  Indian  Territory ;  the  other  naif  are  roaming  Indians, 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  Wyoming  Territory.  The  latter  have  never  come  in 
contact  with  civilization,  not  having  even  seen  corn-planting.  A  delegation  from  this 
tribe  recently  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

When  they  were  in  Philadelphia  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  sign-language  of  these  Indians  and  the  educated  deaf  mutes. 
The  Indians  haive  a  sign-language  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  communicate  with 
each  other  in  all  important  particulars,  although,  from  the  diversity  of  their  tongues, 
they  are  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  the  spoken  language.  These  Indians  were 
first  brought  in  contact  with  the  deaf  mutes  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  sign-languages  was  discovered,  but  the  Indians  were  too 
difiSdent  to  speak  much.  A  private  interview  was  arranged  between  them  and  the 
principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  a  male  teacher,  and  five  young  women, 
who  are  pupils  in  the  institution. 

At  the  tea-table  they  became  interested  in  each  other  by  finding  that  they  had  the 
same  signs  in  common  for  cofiee,  milk,  sugar,  and  other  things  on  the  table.  The  In- 
dians have  no  sign  for  tea,  because  it  was  not  used  by  them,  but  pointing  to  the  tea 
made  a  sign  that  it  was  coffee  made  from  leaves.  Two  hours  were  afterward  spent  in 
social  intercourse  mutually  agreeable,  the  deaf  mutes  understanding  almost  everything 
that  the  Indians  described  in  sign-language,  and  with  which  the  Indians  were  familiar. 
The  Indians  were  delighted  to  find  that  educated  people  could  speak  to  them  in  the 
sign-language,  which  seemed  to  reach  their  hearts  more  thoroughly  than  the  spoken 
language.  It  made  the  Indians  so  happy  that  after  retiring  to  their  rooms  they  spent 
a  long  time  singing,  for  Joy,  although  they  had  not  sung  before,  except  just  after  they 
had  left  home.  They  view  these  girls  and  their  teachers  as  their  friends,  and  wish 
them  to  go  and  live  with  them,  feeling  that  they  have  hearts  in  common  as  well  as  a 
language  in  common. 

Mr.  William  Welsh,  who  had  arranged  this  interview,  had  desired  to  test  the  simi- 
larity of  the  sign-language,  and  asked  Mr.  Edgerton  Crouter,  who  was  present,  to  note 
down  the  si^s  they  had  in  common,  and  received  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract,  in  reply : 

"  At  the  recent  interview  between  several  of  our  pupils  and  the  delegation  of  Indians 
visiting  the  city  under  your  care,  it  was  found  that  they  make  signs  identical  or  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  made  by  deaf  mutes  for  the  following  list  of  words : 

Love.  Bullet. 

Hatred  or  dislike.  Scissors. 

Fear.  Looking-glass. 

Truth.  Cold. 

Falsehood.  Warm. 

Death.  Lightning. 

Anger.  Thunder. 

Astonishment.  Coffee. 

Sorrow,  Milk. 

Hunger.  Sugar. 

Sun.  Butter. 

Moon.  Earth  or  ground. 

Stars.  Grass. 

Night.  River. 

Darkness.  •  Tobacco. 

Sun-rising.  Snow-shoes. 
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SuD-Bettiog. 

NOOD. 

Sleeping. 

Eating — satisfying  hanger. 

Drinking. 

Connting. 

Dancing. 

Tree — woods. 

Buffalo. 

Cow. 

Horse — riding  on  horseback. 

Mule. 

Fish. 

Bird, 

Snake. 

Dog. 

Deer. 

Fire. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Gun,  gunpowder. 


Foot. 

Com. 

Lodge-honse. 

God,  or  Great  Spirit. 

To  swim. 

To  dance. 

To  separate. 

To  pay  attention. 

To  sew. 

To  cook. 

To  enter. 

To  climb. 

To  break. 

To  cry. 

Togo. 

To  come. 

To  speak. 

To  exchange. 

To  steal. 

To  see. 


**  No  doubt  this  list  could  have  been  very  much  extended  had  time  permitted.   Their 
communications  in  signs  were  quite  readily  understood  by  the  children." 
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^  DUSTRIAL   TRAlIVflVO  FOR    OIRLS,  ITITH    PRACTICAL 

^ 'WESSONS    IN    H0USEH0L.D-EC01V0]IIIi:S,    AS    TAUGHT   IN 
f^SECKALAIVT. 

■  •'  fBy  J.  Fred.  Myers,  Wasliingtoii,  D.  C] 

A    I.  Russian  publicist  of  intelligeDce  and  bish  standing,  wbo  bad  devoted  many  years 

^  tkiB  life  to  projects  of  reform  m  bis  native  land,  (all  of  wbicb  bad  been  unsuccessful,) 
ally  discovered  tbat  tbe  real  mission  of  a  pbilantbropist  in  tbat  empire  lay  in  tbe 

^  Todaction  of  a  more  liberal  and  tborougb  system  of  education  among  tbe  masses, 
d  h  is  cbief  regret  seemed  to  be  tbat  be  bad  made  tbis  discovery  too  late  in  life  to 
£e  full  advantage  of  tbe  knowledge  so  dearly  purcbased. 

Not  Russia  alone,  bnttill  European  nations  are  agitating  tbis  vital  question,  because 
ither  civil  nor  political  institutions  can  xirogress  faster  tban  tbe  educational  system 
the  nation  will  bear.    It  iS,  tberefore,  unquestionably  one  of  tbe  most  assuring 

^  ^nptotus  of  tbe  prosperity  of  mankind  in  tbe  future,  tbat  tbere  are  in  tbe  present 
a  so  many  distinguisbed  and  pbilosopbic  minds  engaged  in  tbe  field  of  educational 
.quiry.  Educational  literature,  already  large,  is  annually  increasing  by  tbe  acquisi- 
on  of  books,  pampblets,  and  i)eriodicals.  In  addition  to  tbis,  tbe  local  press  of  tbe 
Dited  States  very  generally  gives  a  column  eacb  week  to  tbe  discussion  and  advance- 
lent  of  educational  interests.    Yet,  uotwitbstanding  tb*»8e  increasing  activities,  tbe 

-  ill  impottance  of  tbe  subject  is  rarely  comnrebended,  for  tbe  safety  of  tbe  republic 
nd  tbeibnndation  of  order,  as  well  as  tbe  solution  of  tbe  intricate  problems  of  social 
cience  and  of  political  and  domestic  economy,  are  dependent  tbereon.  Education  is 
^needed  to  be,  by  even  tbe  bitterest  opponents  to  its  introduction  among  tbe  masses, 
lie  supporting  pUlar  of  all  political  aud  religious  institutions.  Tbougb  mucb  bas 
jeen  written,  educational  science  is  still  iu  its  infaucy,  and  tbe  discussion  of  its  metb- 
)ds  has  not  esbansted  tbe  tbeme.  In  fact,  tbe  science  of  education  is  so  extended  in 
its  scope,  tbat,  as  an  astronomer  can  only  observe  an  infinitesimal  part  of  tbe  borlzon  at 
one  time,  eo  a  tborougb  view  of  tbe  educational  field  can  only  be  obtained  by  sepa- 
rate dlscnssions  of  its  various  pbases ;  and  it  is  only  a  i)ortion  of  one  of  tbese  we  are 
about  to  bring  uuder  examiration. 

In  a  recent  tour  tbrougb  Europe,  our  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  a  special  training  for  female  pupils  in  our  public  scbools  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage. We  waive  tbat  brancb  of  tbe  inquiry  wbicb  would  discuss  tbe  propriety  or 
tbe  desirability  of  educating  botb  sexes  (subsequently  to  tbe  age  of  14  years)  in  sepa- 
rate apartments.  Wbetber  tbe  sexes  are  trained  in  separate  apartments  or  togetber, 
it  is  evident  tbe  general  course  of  life  and  future  destiby  of  tbe  average  man  and 
woman  are  radically  difierent.  Exceptions  tbere  ari^;  for  women  are  sometimes  found 
filliug  creditablv  tbe  places  of  men.  Some  bave  already  graduated  from  universities, 
with  nonor,  as  doctors  of  medicine,  as  ministers  of  tbe  gospel,  and  as  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors. The  masfes  of  women,  bowever,  cannot,  any  more  tban  tbe  masses  of  men, 
become  members  of  tbe  learned  professions,  but  will  bave  to  engage  in  manual  labor 
and  bosiness-pursuits.  To  all  wbo  cboope  to  become,  and  are  capable  of  becoming, 
graduates  of  universities,  tbe  doors  of  sucb  institutions  should  be  open  ;  and  tbe  ques- 
tion on  entering  and  graduating  should  not  be  What  is  tbe  sex  of  tbe  scholar  ?  but  What 
are  tbe  mental  attainments  f 

SPECIAL  TIUIKIXG  AS  TE-iCHERS. 

One  of  tbe  curious  blunders  wbicb  so  many  writers  make  when  comparing  tbe  sexes 
is  tbat  they  compare  tbe  best  woman  with  the  average  man,  instead  of  comparing  tbe 
best  with  tbe  best  or  tbe  average  with  tbe  average.  The  destiny  of  the  average 
woman  is  to  become,  in  tbe  capacity  of  wife,  mother,  or  daughter,  tbe  superintendent 
of  tbe  household ;  nor  does  it  matter,  in  principle,  wbetber  this  involves  tbe  doing  of 
household-work  with  her  own  bands  or  through  the  agency  of  servants.  Upon  the 
average  woman  also  devolve  tbe  education  and  training  of  children,  tbe  households 
where  tbe  father  takes  tbe  charge  of  tbe  education  of  the  children  being  exceedingly 
rafQ.  Thus,  if  education  means  the  development  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
the  individual  to  their  utmost  usefulness  in  life,  girls  ought  to  be  so  taught  as  to  enable 
tbem  to  manage  tbe  children  of  the  household  successmlly  and  secure  botb  the  affec- 
tion and  obedience  of  the  little  ones  intrusted  to  their  care.  If  this  is  correct,  it  fol- 
lows tbat  in  all  our  higher  educational  institutions,  sucb  as,  for  instance,  our  union-  or 
high  scbools,  and  in  our  academies,  special  instruction  should  be  given  upon  tbese 
topics,  and  the  advanced  female  pupils  should  be  detailed  as  teachers  to  tbe  primary 
MQools.  under  tbe  guardianship  of  the  regular  teachers,  so  that  they  may  bave  some 
experience  in  the  practical  management  of  children. 

In  Germany  the  Kindergarten-schools  are  considered  invaluable  aids  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  so  much  so  tbat  princesses  aud  ladies  of  tbe  highest  nobility  engage  in  them  as 
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amate<ir  teachers,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  leamiDp:  ^o^  to  obtain  control  over  their  own 
children  ;  for  these  ladies  realize,  more  fully  than  those  who  are  born  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  what  a  delicate  and  responsible  task  it  is  so  to  fortify  children  in  character 
that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  the  innumerable  temptations  whichhigh  station  and  richer 
alwaTs  bring.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  controlling  children  will,  tfaere- 
fore,  be  of  great  advantage,  not  merely  to  women  who  expect  to  become  profesaional 
teachers,  (and  a  very  large  number  in  the  Ijnited  States  teach  for  a  greater  or  less 
period,)  but  to  all,  iu  enabling  them  to  become  successful  instructors  and  controllers  of 
their  own  children,  in  case  the  future  should  bring  with  it  these  blessings. 

FEMALE-nA>'DIWOnK. 

The  average  woman  is  placed  in  a  position  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  needle* 
work  will  be  a  source  of  comfort  when  presiding  over  the  family. 

In  the  commou  schools  of  Germany  two  afternoons  in  each  week  are  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  girls,  by  a  competent  person,  in  the  art  of  sewing,  the  pupils  beginning, 
as  early  as  6  years  of  age,  with  sewing  through  paper.  Tney  are  also  tancht  to 
knit,  each  child  furnishing  its  own  material  and  keeping  the  product  of  its  labor. 
When  they  have  learned  to  hem,  the  next  step  is  mending.  Neat  mending  will  be  found 
to  require  much  greater  care  and  skill  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  much  wearing- 
apparel  is  thrown  aside  because  the  owner  does  not  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
mend  it  iu  a  skillful  manner.  From  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting,  the  pupil  ad- 
vances to  fine  needle- work,tatting,  and  crocheting.  Some  of  the  tapestry- work  of  the  older 
pupils  is  often  so  beautiful  in  design  and  so  artintic  in  execution  as  to  challenge  gen- 
eral admiration.  We  saw  some  of  this  work  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  in  the  female* 
handiwork-department,  which  fell  short  only  of  the  master-works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  flexibility  and  expression. 

The  average  woman  becomes  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  and  the  working  man,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  sewiug  is  to  her  a  great  source  of  comfort  as  well  as  of  profit, 
and  enables  the  family  to  save  a  suihcieut  amount  to  secure  a  home  and  protection 
against  poverty  when  age,  with  its  incidental  weaknesses,  draws  nigh.  Therefore,  as  our 
common  schools  are  intended  more  especially  for  the  average  children  of  our  country, 
the  teaching  of  the  art  of  needle- work,  which  might  also  1x3  extended  to  learning  the 
use  of  the  sewing-machine,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  At  present  our  girls  are  either 
compelled  to  pick  up  a  knowlSlge  of  this  useful  art  by  piecemeal  or  become  appren- 
tices to  some  dress-maker  or  milliner,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  rarely  practicable. 
Instruction  in  needle-work  in  the  school  would  encourage  economy  and  industry  and 
become  a  solid  benefit  to  many  households.  The  higher  branches  of  artistic  needle- 
work would,  as  they  have  in  centuries  gone  by,  afford  pleasant  occupation  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  are  suffering  from  ennui. 

Since  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  female  pupils  in  our  common  schools  are  ladies,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  increase  the  interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  if  two  half- 
days  were  set  apart  for  instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting.  It  certainly 
would  be  popular  with  parents,  who  would  quickly  perceive  the  advantage  which  the 
product  of  the  labor  and  the  increased  diligence  and  skill  of  the  children  would  bring 
to  the  household. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  TAUGHT  AS  A  SCIEN'CE. 

Another  most  important  and  useful  branch  of  instruction  is  the  delivery  of  lecture- 
conversations  upon  the  science  of  domestic  economy.  Wo  are  witness  to-<lay  to  events 
where  men,  supposed  to  be  worth  millions  of  dollars,  are  stricken  with  bankmi)tcy  as 
with  the  palsy,  and  reduced  to  povertjr ;  and  the  evil  results  of  such  a  calamity  are 
often  needlessly  increased  by  an  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  purchasing  value  of  money  and  its  uses  as  applied  to  household-affairs. 

W^  were  present  in  the  Kohler  Kindergarten,  at  Gotha,  at  several  of  these  interwt- 
ing  lectures,  in  which  the  professor  discussed  with  his  pupils  every  phase  of  domestic 
economy  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  aftbrding  to  American  teachers  the  opportunity  of 
fathoming  its  scope  and  simply  as  an  illustration  of  method,  and  not  for  the  absolate 
value  of  the  suggestions,  we  shall  quote  the  lectures  in  detail. 

**  Young  ladies,"  says  the  professor,  "  suppose  that  you  had  to  keep  house,  either  as 
a  wife  or  as  a  daughter,  and  that  the  family  consisted  of  two  grown  members  and 
three  children,  and  that  the  income  was  $1,200  a  year,  how  would  you  spend  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage  and  comfort  f  If  you  had  to  reside  in  a  rented  dwelling,  what 
kind  of  a  house  could  you  afford  to  lease  1  What  proportion  of  this  $1^200,  in  justice 
to  all  other  necessities  and  requirements,  should  be  expended  for  rent  t  What  numher 
of  rooms  are  essential  t  Would  a  garden  be  an  advantage;  and, if  so,  how  lai^ t 
What  are  the  prices  of  house-rent  in  the  city  of  Gotha  ?'' 

This  field  of  inquiry  seemed  to  be  entirely  new,  and  few  pupils  were  prepared  to 
answer.  The  professor  then  said  :  "Make  inquiries  ;  let  us  know  how  many  rooms* 
family  so  circumstanced  could  aff  rd,  so  as  not  to  intrench  too  largely  upon  other 
necessary  exoenditures." 
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The  next  inquiry  of  importance  is  the  question  of  nourishment.  The  professor  said : 
*'  Ladies,  for  to-day's  dinner/'  many  of  the  pupils  being  boarders,  '*  as  you  know,  we 
had  rice-soup,  beef,  and  vegetables* for  the  nrst  course,  sausage  and  potatoes  for  the 
second,  and  pudding  for  dessert ;  can  yon  tell  me  what  was  the  cost  of  that  dinner 
per  person  ?"  They  could  not.  "  What  is  the  price  of  beef;  what  is  the  price  of  pota- 
toes ?"  They  did  not  know.  "  For  to-day  I  will  excuse  you ;  but  when  we  take  up 
.  this  subject  again  you  must  be  better  informed.  Inquire  of  your  mothers  or  friends, 
for  it  is  of  importance  to  you  to  know  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Coming  back  to  the  initial  point,  the  annual  income,  the  conversational  lecture  in- 
volved a  thorough  sifting  of  the  details.  Its  chief  value  lay  in  its  minute  examination, 
so  that  every  pupil  couul  make  either  an  additional  inquiry  or  relevant  suggestion. 
After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  house-rent-question,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
^  family,  with  the  income  specitied,  could  afford  $150  per  annum  for  house-rent  in  that 
city.  In  other  words,  after  surveying  the  whole  field,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
$150  house-rent  would  be  a  proper  proportion  of  the  whole  expenditure  and  that  any 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure  in  that  direction  would  tend  to  diminish  the  com- 
fort of  the  family  in  matters  equally  essential. 

The  discussions  of  the  question  of  proper  nonrishment  and  its  relations  to  price, 
health,  and  comfort  were  continued  through  a  number  of  sessions.  Not  merely  were 
the  prices  brought  forward,  but  the  questions  What  kinds  of  food  contain  the  most, 
nonrishment  ?  How  to  secure  a  reasonable  variety  consistently  with  economy,  and  How 
various  dishes  can  be  prepared  and  waste  prevented  were  treated  in  the  same  sug- 
gestive and  familiar  manner.  In  fact,  these  conversations  were  so  genial,  and  withal 
so  dignified,  so  pleasant,  and,  for  girls,  so  interesting,  that  the  pupils  looked  forward 
to  them  with  anticipations  of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Questions  were  submitted  by 
pupils,  and  the  zest  with  which  the  discussion  was  followed  up  showed  that  not 
merely  was  the  topic  in  itself  congenial,  but  that  they  appreciated  its  important  rela- 
tions to  their  future  welfare.  After  a  final  and  exhaustive  review,  it  was  determined 
that,  with  the  existing  prices  of  food  in  the  city  of  Gotha,  a  family  with  the  income 
stated  could  afford  to  spend  $300  a  year  for  food. 

The  next  great  question  was  the  one  of  clothing.  How  shall  we  be  clothed  f  The 
consideration  of  What  are  the  chief  requisites  for  clothing  T  brought  out  a  number  of 
answers.  The  first  one — Germany  being  a  cold  country-*-was,  quite  naturally,  that  it 
should  afford  the  requisite  warmth  and  protection  in  winter.  This  was  followed  by  the 
suggestions  that  it  should  be  suited  to  the  seasons ;  that  it  should  be  handsome  in  ap- 
pearance ;  unchangeable  in  color ;  of  firm  and  durable  texture.  The  wearing-apparel 
of  the  grown  members  of  the  household  was  first  considered,  and  the  cost  of  silk, 
woolen,  linen,  cotton,  broadcloth,  and  cassimere  was  discussed.  The  relations  of 
colors  to  each  other  and  their  correspondence  with  the  complexion  of  the  wearer 
were  also  discussed,  and  in  this  field  the  ladies  were  able  to  contribute  many  interest- 
ing observations. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  after  a  number  of  conversations,  carried  on  twice  a  week, 
that  $300  per  year  would  clothe  the  family  in  a  neat  and  respectable  manner.  Inci- 
dentally the  question  of  making  over  garments  was  brought  up,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  that  part  of  the  question  which  treated  of  the  limits  to  which  remaking 
and  turning  can  be  carried  with  advantage,  was  brought  prominently  forward,  for  in 
that  country  careful  women  often  go  the  extreme  of  repairing  and  making  over  gar- 
ments when  they  no  longer  pay  for  the  labor  expended  on  them. 

One  feature  upon  which  the  professor  dwelt  most  emphatically  was  the  ever-recur- 
ling  incidental  or  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  family  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes.  The  breaking  of  a  pitcher  does  not  happen 
every  day,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  is  an  ever-recurring  wear  and  tear  of  furniture 
and  Dousehold-goods,  which,  as  these  articles  must  be  replaced  at  irregular  periods, 
constitute  what  are  called  incidental  or  extraordinary  expenses,  thoo-^h  they  are  as 
tmly  ordinary  expenses  as  any  others.  The  keeping  in  repair  of  furnirure  and  other 
household-necessaries  requires  an  average  expenditure  of  $100  per  annum,  and  $50 
more  may  well  be  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  the  demands  for  literary  and  religious  ex- 
penditures and  to  provide  for  sickness,  family-presents,  amusements,  &;c.  In  a  grow- 
ing family  $50  must  be  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  father  may  be  con- 
sidered an  economic  man  if  $50  suffices  for  his  incidental  expenses,  particularly  if— 
as  is  the  case  with  most  Germans — he  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  and  tobacco. 
Fifty  dollars  are  also  needed  for  fuel,  the  economic  use  of  which  and  the  various 
kinds  to  be  used  formed  an  interesting  and  profitable  topic.  Finally  the  expenditures 
foot  ap  as  follows  : 

For  house-rent $150 

For  clothing 300 

Furfoml 300 

For  special  expenditures 100 

Forixtraordinary  expenditures 50 

Yur  cducatou 50 
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Forfael $53 

For  incidentaU 50 

Total 1.050 


I 


This  leaves  about  $150  as  a  savings-fand,  and  is  as  little  as  ongbt  to  be  saved  in  times 
of  pro6i>erity ;  for  as  children  grow  larger,  aud  it  may  be  desirable  to  send  a  son  to  the 
university,  and  as  the  family  may  increase  and  times  may  change,  no  man  ought  to 
spend  regularly  a  larger  portion  of  his  income  than  is  here  set  forth. 

But  many  men  in  Germany  have  not  an  income  of  $1,200.  The  great  majority  must 
live  on  $800,  and  even  less.  Let  us,  then,  consider  the  question  how  a  similar  family 
can  live  on  $800,  r<)main  out  of  debt,  and  be  comfortable  and  respectable.  The  first 
question  is,  "  Where  can  we  retrench  f"  We  must  at  once  cut  down  the  rent  to  $80 
er  aonum.  We  must  retrench  in  the  article  of  food,  but  the  reduction  here  must  not 
e  too  great,  because  a  certain  amount  and  quality  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  family  in  good  working  condition.  It  will  cost  us  $250,  at  least.  Then,  we  must 
dress  plainly ;  we  must  use  simple,  strong  woolen  goods.  This  will  enable  ns  to  re- 
duce this  expenditure  to  $180.  Thus  all  the  household-expenses  are  revised,  and,  while 
.re-enforcing  previous  lessons,  these  new  discussions  give  to  them  a  pleasant  variety. 
These  careful  and  well-diccested  reviews  of  the  various  phases  of  domestic  economy  are 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  pupils,  in  part,  doubtless,  because  they  can  ventilate  the 
theories — which  nearly  every  young  woman  cherishes  in  her  heart — of  domestic  life. 

In  this  manner  a  young  woman  becomes  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  demands 
and  details  of  domestic  economy  that  she  has  weil-4etined  ideas,  based  upon  reality 
and  reflection.  Far  from  encouraging  the  husband  or  father — the  purchasing  power 
of  whose  income  she  knows— in  extravagance,  or  in  the  waste  of  money  in  some  par- 
ticular direction,  to  the  diminution  of  other  necessary  comforts,  she  will  be  prepared 
to  resist  temptation  herself  and  to  give  sufficient  reasons  why  the  income  should  not 
be  misdirected.  Instead  of  looking  upon  marriage  as  a  New  Jerusalem,  where 
troubles  cannot  intrude,  she  is  prepared  to  bear  her  share  of  its  great  responsibilities 
and  to  assume  a  i)ortion  of  its  ever-increasing  cares.  Thus  the  woman  becomes  self- 
IM)ised,  firm  in  character,  ready  to  adapt  herself  to  the  varying  changes  of  fortune  and 
to  meet  with  courage  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Her  children  wlLl  also  be  taught  that 
frugality  and  economy,  with  the  careful  use  of  clothing  and  household-goods,  fumisii 
the  only  sure  way  to  prosperity. 

Is  not  the  average  woman,  when  thus  thoroughly  equipped  with  a  large  stqre  of 

Eractical  information,  better  titted  to  be  a  successtnl  wife  and  mother  than  if  her  ttmo 
ad  been  taken  up  exclusively  with  the  study  of  geometry  and  botany  f  Will  she  not 
be  prepared  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband  and  the  terrible 
and  harrowing  course  of  "  keeping  up  appearances,^'  in  which  every  comfort  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  supposed  requirements  of  social  position  f 

We  all  know  that  the  happiness  of  mamed  life  is  worn  out  by  the  ever-recurring 
annoyances  of  little  things.  **  Empty  pots  are  filled  with  contention  "  is  a  proverb,  in 
substance,  of  many  nations,  and  the  divorce-courts  are  often  called  in  as  a  last  resort— 
and  a  most  terrible  one  they  are — when  the  struggle  between  impecuniosity  on  the  one 
hand  and  desires  for  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  other  have  turned  the  love  o£ 
early  days  into  gall  and  wormwood. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  so  common  that  they  must  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  features  of  special  female-education  will  receive  full 
and  fair  discussion,  so  that  these  new  studies,  with  such  modifications  as  experience 
shall  suggest,  may  be  introduced  into  our  high  schools  and  academies  for  advanced 
female  pupils. 

We  are  the  more  certain  that  these  methods  are  deserving  of  recognition  and  adop- 
tion because  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Gotha  enjoy  a  high  reputation  upon  the  conti- 
nent. The  seminary  for  the  education  of  male  teachers  aud  the  common  schools,  under 
the  zealous  care  of  School-Director  Dr.  Mobius,  and  the  Kindergarten-seminary,  under 
Dr.  Kuhler,  have  earned  so  great  a  reputation  that  pupils  from  Greece,  Russia,  Hungary, 
and  England,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  being  matriculated.  This  reputation  for  thor- 
ough and  useful  training  is,  moreover,  based  upon  an  unselfish  devotion  and  a  love  for 
the  cause  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful. 
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Table  I.— Part  h—Statistics  of  the  echool-systemM  of  the  States  and  Tetritories,  skouring  Ike 

the  United  Stakt 


Names  of  Stotes  and  Territories. 

•s 

SCHOOL-POPULATION. 

t  i 

s             a 

«             a 

&       3 

Sex. 

(0 

u 

3  >% 

1 

s 

i   ! 

ii 

1 

Alabama 

1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 

lerj 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 

5-21       403,735 
5-211      194,314 
5-15,      141,610 
4-16'      131, 748 
5-21         47,825 
4-21 :        74,828 
6-18>        34!)  R'l^ 

1 

204  416       1^  ^i<> 

1 

8 

Arkansas 

• 

) 

3 

California 

71,828 

69.782 

4 

CoDDecticut 

21,958 
8,566 

3,*6e 

% 

Delaware 

6 

Florida 

iwtt 

7 

Oeorpia 

174, 333.      169,  .302 

8 

nUnois 

6-21 
6-21 
5-21 

909,828 
631,549 

401    IJi 

9 

Indiana 

•«»  QiM'     *in*»  snnl 

10 

Iowa 

252,  485'      238.  859 
95  15C         <^  Mfii 



11 

Kansas 

5-21 1       1 841957 
6-20l        4Q7  59!) 

12 

Kentucky 

' 

13 

j^„i-i-«i^ 

6-21 
4-21 
«^20 

280,384 
28%  179 

14 

» 

15 

138, 813 

137,307 

16 

5-15       287, 090 
5-20       491  !)<» 

17 

18 

5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-18 
4-21 
5-18 
5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
4-20 
6-21 
4-15 
6-16 
6-18 
6-18 
5-20 
5-21 

196, 075 

317,864 

673,  493 

63,108 

5,675 

73,554 

386.444 

1,560,820 

348,603 

991,708 

m38,670 

1,800,000 

42,000 

230.102 

427,443 

280,000 

84, 946 

424. 107 

100  036 

OR  mn 

h5j,m 

19 

20 

346  600       ^  ^') 

167, 05S 

81 

33.195 

2,859 

38,529 

142,430 

29,913 

2.816 

35,025 

144, 014 

23 

23 

1                       re 

24 

S5 

86 

1                       i 

179  715'      I'M  f^Aft 

87 

506.506 
19,391 

485!  802 
18,049 

6 



S36.96 

88 

29 

30 

31 

S                       k 

116,916 

11.3,  186 

33 

33 

34 

35 

216,366 

69,130 

222,590 

836 

7,617 

807.741 

64.226 

813,411 

824 

6,800 

36 

6-21  i  ml71,793 
4-20;      436, 001 
6-21 1          1,660 
5-21i        14, 417 
5-2l!          7, 500 
6-17,        31, 671 
5-2l!          .3. 213 
4-21,          3,517 

!        23,000 

4-16         27,178 
4-21,          9, 949 
5-20'          1, 100 
6-16         10. 923 

37 

n76,000 

n7S,OQ0 

38 

39 

40 

41 

District  of  Columbia 

14,971 
1,657 

16,700 
1,556 

42 

Idaho 

43 

Montana 

44 

New  Mexico 

45 

Utah 

13,590 

i3,588 

46 

Washington 

47 

Wvoming 

500 

600 

48 

Indian  (p) 



( 

*  Schools  corresponding  in  scope  of  instruction  with  public  schools. 

a  Minimum  legal  term,  3  mouths. 

b  Including  those  over  15. 

e  Between  5  and  15  years  of  ago. 

d  Thirty  counties  not  reporteu. 

e  The  legal  school-age  is  over  6  and  under  21. 

/  Imperfect 

g  Many  reported  twice ;  actual  number  about  two-thirds  of  this. 
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^Zlmentf  attendance,  numheTf  and  duration  ofachoola,  4Cif^^  replies  to  inquiries  made  by 
iM£r9^^au  of  Education. 


PUBUC  SCHOOLB. 

t 

a 
•^  « 

e 

B 

S5 

KUMBEB  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PUB- 
LIC 8CBOOL8. 

AVKBAGEdALART 
OF     TEACHEB6 
PER  MONTH. 

1 

S 

%  9 

> 
< 

1 

o 

a 

el 

''a 

1 

1 

a 

1 

2i 

103,615 

73.997 
32,863 
669. 46t 
67.599 

9,650 

1 

1,796 

854 
1 

9.650 
9,035 
9,a36 
9,955 

$40  00 
60  00 
84  28 
67  01 

$40  00 
40  00 
63  37 
34  09 

1 

a 
134 
173 
146 
10-2 

66 
151 
1C6 
130 
107 
110 

90 
119 
983 
168 
142 
132 
165 

85 

950 
106 
193 
175 

50 
140 

90 
146 
179 
190 

9 

WOT,  593 
114.805 
18,790 
18,000 
<n6, 157 
655,  SOS 
450,451 
347.579 
121,690 

1,866 

1.638 

349 

500 

dl.735 

11,620 

9.100 

8,816 

4.004 

5,521 

864 

4.983 

1,74-2 

5.305 

5,521 

Cl9,507 
,          0,029 

889 
715 

1,454 

i         2,240 

3 

4 

14,400 
d32,940 
399.799 
986.301 
904.904 

71,062 

3.493 
93.597 
45,464 

150 

350 
i 

iooj      3500 

35  00 

6 
7 

8,765 
7.430 
6.091 
2.206 

12,029 
4.816 

10. 193 
2,469 

90,794 

19,246 

16,284 
4,675 
5.521 
1,476 
5.998 
2,555 
8,449 
i;l  1,950 

•2.638 
4.800 
9,624 
9,929 
76 
3,893 
3.131 

18,995 
9,690 

31,809 
607 

19,089 
758 
9,374 
3.618 
9.907 
4,915 
3,757 
3.089 
5.881 

52  99 

40  51 

8 
9 

12,132 

36  28 
38  43 

97  68 
30  64 

10 
11 

940,000 
57,433 
122,442 

19 

34.  COO 
103. 54d 

50.001 
902,889 
170.000 

54.805 
195.000 
129,136 

18, 078 

865 
1.904 
1.079 
1.098 
3,010 
ii,219 

611 
4.094 
1,476 
7,421 
8.940 
a,  419 

50  00 
34  28 
39  86 
93  65 

51  94 
i36  90 

51  32 
42  43 

39  60 
116  53 

40  78 
65  99 

Z49  53 
30  00 

41  00 
47  54 
49  69 
75  79 
33  78 
39  04 
57  00 

50  00 
15  16 
39  86 
34  14 
97  13 

<99  08 

51  39 
31  43 

33  80 
88  73 
93  84 
36  61 

249  53 
95  00 
99  00 
43  70 

34  99 
41  97 
33  06 
39  04 
57  00 

iJ 

130,394 
283,879 
394,615 
124,583 

"**92,*66i 

/5,854 

3.240 

7,050 

92,117 

737 

519 

2,613 

36.163 

171,689 

15 
16 
17 
18 

148,780 

4.650 
6.879 
1.863 

19 

389,056 
37,879 

5.821 

1,046 

29 

527 

907 

3.803 
1,176 
47 
3,296 
2,924 

90 
91 

3,848 

69,874 

179,443 

1.096,099 

3,399 
47,759 
87,840 

503,940 
97.830 

407,917 
15^329 

511,416 
29,435 

9? 

9,496 

1,480 

ill.  995 

3.311 

"•IS 

16,305 
719 
9.081 
3.949 
1.842 
2.503 
3.696 
9,857 
5,540 

93 
94 

146.737 

96 

704,016 

4.268 

912 

45.000 

8,000 

9,789 

12,110 

97 
98 

834,090 
28,945 
85,594 

7,944 
112 

l.4:*9 

3,254 

ii,  145 
646 
935 
364 

99 
30 

169,679 

*"83,666 

TJ 

190,549 

910 
180 
165 
80 
150 

at 

70,904 

671 
2,434 
2.443 
1,765 

3.544 

1,323 

639 

4.116 

34 

160,859 

91,175 

61,944 

nl80,185 

33  00 

34  00 
43  66 

100  00 
69  00 
30  00 
91  66 

39  00 
98  69 
97  34 
100  00 
5100 
30  00 
69  50 

35 

81,100 

36 

981,706 
333 

18.020 
149 
702 

37 

38 

7,453 
3,500 

7,214 

180 
100 

Hi 

107 

134 

941 

39 
40 

16,770 

13,000 
891 
909 

""ii,'663 

900 

6,759 

96 

945 

971 

41 

9,196 

271 
90 
164 
946 
196 
8 
985' 

1 

49 

1,818 
7,109 

83 

149 

50 

41 

99 
196 
347 

68  41 

66  41 

43 
44 

15,839 

198 
120 
900 

174 

173 

047  59 

034  14 

45 

5;928 

46 

100 

150  00 

70  00 

47 

9,096 

172 

185 

357 

48 

h  Over  15  yean. 
i  Winter-schools. 
k  School-districts. 

I  Arerage  for  all  teachers :  average  In  cities,  178.17;  in  rural  districts,  136.39. 
m  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases, 
n  Estimated. 

0  Ayerage  pay  for  actnal  school-time. 
p  From  report  of  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 
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Table  I.— Paut  2.— Statistics  of  the  scliool systems  of  the  States  and  Territories,  showing  (he 

States  Buream 


Names  of  States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misaoari 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Colombia. 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian 


1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1»73 
1873 
1873 
1873 
18TJ 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 


1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1873 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


r' 


1367, 

1,423, 

1,303, 

163. 

75, 

108, 

6, 675, 

1.482. 

3,8<J8, 

931, 

838, 

493, 

849, 

1,093, 

3.  839, 

2,561, 

814, 

1,089, 

1, 145, 

111, 


434, 
2,426. 
10, 305. 

212, 
6,739, 

7,548, 
556, 
449, 


1,092, 

415, 

850, 

693, 

1, 810, 

4. 

137, 

22, 

220, 

20, 

31, 


12. 


12. 
Ml 


904 
795 
748 
113 
873 

731 
561 
789 
519 
620 
884 
361 
146 
000 
176 


817 
862 


491 
363 
000 

276 
419 


>G  a 


000 


678 
000 
378 
755 


1344. 515 
7,684 
362, 525  #103, 778 
57,060 


13.587 
1,440 


1,552,353 


519, 344 
26,800 


139,472 

0 

93,360 


353.113 
7,659 


23,701 


63,301 
501,583 
81,400 


15,550 


2,759 


150,791 


47,733 


35,662 


11 


127.498 
579.962 
50,017 


10,000 
150,000 
2, 096. 613 
115.580 
345,197 
216, 486 

18.701 
139,644 
171, 104 
245,740 

43.641 

1,182.219 

105.755 

152,633 


614,388 


21,185 


580,836 
133,130 
323,400 

45,6^3 
700,000 

15,111 


51, 619 


90,000 
55,004 

649.176 
907 

120,000 


12.884 
1,811 


114,592 


5,000 
28,294 


1,1H534 

532,110 

1,023.000 

77^991 

2,698^027 

5,849 

S57.557 

82,000 

220,514 

33.013 

33,161 

56,621 

127, 4n 


17.000 
69.474 


a  Not  paid  ont  of  school-fand. 

b  Salaries  of  school-superintendents  are  included  in  those  of  teachers;  county  ▼xperintcndenta  art 
paid  from  connty -revenues. 
e  Includes  repairs. 
d  Includes  fuel  and  care  of  fires. 
«  Tuition  paid  in  academies  and  private  schools. 
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income,  expenditure,  and  permanent  school-fund,  from  repliee  to  inqmries  made  hy  the  United 
of  Education. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

i 

PenDanent 

Current. 

1 

1| 

11 

5* 

^5| 

It 

a 

i 

t 

cc 

ce 

i5 

1 

$40,000 
30,000 

20,000 

$490,004 

441,537 

2, 113, 356 

1, 526, 446 

192,307 

111,389 

223.667 

9.259.438 

3,559,897 

4,229,4.'» 

1, 464, 816 

963,121 

723,824 

962.565 

1,354,065 

6, 241. 239 

3, 148.  884 

942,3.33 

1. 136, 986 

1, 780, 901 

751, 901 

98,468 

502,527 

9, 471, 343 

11,236,894 

191, 674 

6,973,399 

193.272 

8, 310. 505 

60-2,811 

369.431 

1 

$55,913 

i29,*245 
7,945 

$355,624 
1, 434;  367 

889,871 

$55,000 
1, 417, 500 
2,043,375 

tfi 

374,069 

$275,675 
117,169 

3 

319,025 

$110,202 

$65,224 

4 

10,000 

5,000 

72,369 

1,000 

$3,000 

i6,66oii6.666 

281, 785 

5 



7 

952,075 
561,813 

59,695 

102,546 

4, 473, 518 

2. 183, 601 

2, 248, 676 

716,056 

641,816 
814, 483 
228,150 

32,530 

454,846 

2,542,410 

6,382.000 
8,395,135 
3, 294, 742 
3,017,.%89 
1,628.123 

8 
9 

1, 163, 954 
515,071 

20.129 
33,873 

b 
68,500 

17.372 
C51.504 

160,003 

901,168 
79,812 

10 
11 
12 

19,033 

14.768 
**8,'504 

23,500 
24,139 
31,440 
121,005 

551, 461 

690,834 

889,476 

da,  689. 053 

1, 765. 069 

/541.636 

564.536 

1, 320, 957 

272,225 

30,632 

42,966 
93,897 
22,751 

13,420 

28,044 

13 

153,695 

197,387 
1, 010,  521 

312, 975 

315,370 
9, 127, 653 
3, 124, 471 
2,907,624 
l,9o0,000 
7,273,882 
18,914,306 

104,000 
47,192 

605,033 
3,029.513 
2.187,564 
3,562,992 

452,724 

""i5,*o6(< 

14 

*465,'588 

69,526 
75,000 

143,465 

«731,568 

786,809 

45.482 
257,792 

31,369 
132,676 

15 
16 

eS97,006 
203.711 

17 

'24.326 
5,745 

27,3.'i7 
117,741 

123,947 

18 

176, 917 

19 

294,456 
341,255 

45,118 

8,082 

56,593 

20 
91 

*M 

«1]  1,604 

y390,923 
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/  Kot  iDcloding  salaries  in  normal  schools. 

Slnclodes  salaries,  &c. 
Included  ander  sites  and  bnlldings. 
i  Incladee  repairs  and  famitore. 

i  Amount  pud  by  Government ;  from  report  of  board  of  Indian  commissioners. 
Cost  of  schools;  from  same. 
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State. 


Alabama 

Do 

Do........ 

Do 

Florida  ....... 

Do 

^"-^ 

Ulmois 

Do 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kentucky 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lnaisiana 

Maine 

^lon'Iand 

1)0 

Hassaohnsetts 


City. 


Eafaala 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa* 

Tnscumbia  — 
Jacksonville . . . 

Pensaoola 

Athens* 

Cairo 

Watseka 

Crawfordsville 

Davenport 

Fort  Madison . . 
Independence. 

Iowa  City 

Lyons  

Frankfort 

Franklin* 

Henderson 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Owensboro' 

Donaldson  ville 

Augusta , 

Cumberland  ... 

Frederick* 

Haverhill 


£8 


3,185 
1,933 
1,689 
1,214 
6,913 
3.347 
4,251 
6,267 
1,551 
3,701 

80.038 
4.011 
8,945 
5,914 
4.088 
5.396 
1,808 
4,171 

14.801 
100,753 
3,437 
1,573 
7,808 
8,056 
8,526 

13,092 


State. 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Do 

Nevada 

Do 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

North  Carolina  . 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania... 

Do 

Do 

South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Do 

Do 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Utah  Territory  . 

Do 


City. 


St.  Cloud 

Columbus 

Grenada 

Treasure....... 

Virginia 

Portsmouth 
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lAet  of  inBiittUions  for  Becondary  iMtruction  from  wkkih  no  ii^ormaHon  has  heen  received. 


Xame. 


LooAtioii. 


Location. 


Part  L—SehooU  for  bo^§. 


La  f^yette  Hif^h  School 

Moatjzumery  Male  lii^h  Sch'l 
CoUo(;iato   aitU   Comnicroiul 

luHlitute  aod  Hoo^e  School 

for  Bova. 

nUlHrd  luatitato 

La  Orange  High  School 

I'letcbiT  Insi  iiato    

Mt  Veruon  English  and  Clas* 

aical  School. 
Forest  Acadoniic,  Collegia^, 

and  M  litary  lustitut«. 
Danville  CoIle}(iate  Institate 
Somerset  Collegiate  Institute 
Howard  Institate 


St  Thomas  Home  School. 
Sedgwick  Institute 


Macon  Male  School 

Omaha  Cullegiato  Institute  . . 

Boys'  High  School 

Mr.  Young's  Classical  School 

lor  Boys. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary  for  Boys 
lA'ons  Collegiate  Institate. .. 

Ilome  In^ititute 

Classical  School 

Jackson  Military  Institate. .. 
Yonkers  Military  Institate  . . 
McNeill  Tanier  High  School 
Wentworth  Male  Academy . . 

Part  I  l.—SehooU/wr  girli. 


St  Anne's  Academy 

St  Marv's  Academy 

Home  tnstitute 

S<hool  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Golden    Hill   Seminary    for 

Young  Ladies. 
St.  Margaret  of  Cootona 


Fair  Haven  Seminary 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Family  and  Day  Sch'X>l  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Gothic  Hall  

Miss  Weston's  French  and 

English  School. 
Convent  of  Mary  Immacniate 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conce|)tioa. 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Academy  of  St  Vinoent  de 

Paul. 

Ursuline  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Champaign  Female  Seminary 

Acad6mie  Favarger { 

Benedict  Academy 

Dearborn  Seminary , 

Edgeworth  tj  hool 

Institute  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
St  Ignatius  School  . 
St  Joseph  Academy 
Bardstown  Female  Academy. 

Mt  Olivet  School 

Calvary  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

Paul. 

St  Vinoeut's  Academy 

Convent  of  the  Presentation 
St  H vaciuth's  Academy  .... 
Ursuline  Order 


Chamber8C.-H.,Ala 
Mont^rimery.  Ala. 
Mew  Haven,  Coun. 


Forsyth.  Ga, 
La  Grange.  Ga. 
ThomasTille.  Ga. 
Wash  ton  Heights, 

HI. 
Anchorage   P.-0» 

Ky. 
Danville,  Ey. 
Harrodsburg,  Ey. 
Mathew's  Store  P.- 

O ,  Md 
Owiog's  Mills,  Md. 
Great  Barringtou, 

Mass. 
Macon,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Kobr. 
PorUmonth,  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Nyack.  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y 
Parrytown,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Shelby.  N.  C. 
Wentworth,  N.  C. 


Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B.  Winstt'd,  Conn. 
Fair  Haven,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Coon. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stamford.  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn . 

Eey  West.  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Angnsta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Alton,  HI. 
C;iiro,  HI. 
Champaign,  HL 
Chicago,  llL 
Chicago,  DL 
Chicago,  HL 
Coicago,  HL 
Quincv,  HL 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayette.  Ind. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Bardstown.  Ky. 
Gethsemane,  Ky. 
Lebanon.  Ky. 
Loretto,  Ky. 
Morganfleld,  Ey. 

Union  County,  Ey. 
Marttsville,  La. 
Monroe,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 
French  and  English  School  . . 
Miss  Furlong  s  Select  School 
English,  French,  and  German 

Family  and  Day  School. 
Prospect     Hill    School    for 

Young  Ladies. 

Sht^ilield  High  School 

Family  and  Day  School  for 

Young  tadies. 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 

Salctte. 

Academy  of  St  Mary 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St  Paurs  Female  Seminary.. 

Bethlehem  Academy 

Acad'y  of  St  Frances  de  Sales. 

Brownell  Hall     

Girls'  High  School 

English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Dav  Scho«>l. 
Misses  V/^reaks'  Day  School.. 

St  Elizabeth's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Mo«lel3cho(dfor  Young  Ladies 

St  Elizabeth's  Couvent 

English  and  Franch  Boarding 

and  Day  SchooL 

St  Joseph 's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Church   Boarding   and   Day 

SchooL 

Mac.regor  Hall 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Hume  Sihoolfor  Young  Ladies 
Family  Soh'l  lor  Young  Ladies 
Dr.  'Van  Norman's  Classical 

SchooL 
English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School 
English  and  French  School. . . 
English  and  French  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

Gardner  Institate 

Gorman-American    Inatitote 

for  Young  Ladies. 

Jackson  In^titute  

Mnie.  Do  Valentia's  Institute 
Mme.  O.  da  Silva's School. .. . 

Mile.  RoeUn's  School 

Miss  Knrgees  .School 

Mrs  Bleoker's  Schocl 

Primarr,     Prjgressive,    and 

Finishing  SchooL 

Seabury  Scuiiuary 

Academy  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 

St  Patrick's  School 

KebleSchool  

Home  In«-titute 

Charlotte  Institute  for  Young 

Ladiea 

Putnam  Seminary 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

St  Xavier's  Academy 

B.shopthorp 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 

Believne  Ladies'  Institate 

Academy  of  the  Assumption. 
Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 

Holy  Child  Jesua 

Lo*;an  Square  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary 

Wal'ace  Street  Seminary  for 

Young  Ladies. 
Catholic  Female  Seminary... 
Acatlemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  of    Our   Lady  of 

Meroy. 


Boltimora,  Md. 

Baltimorei,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Maaa. 

Greenfield, 


Sheffield.  Mass. 
Springfleld, 


Sanlt   St«.   Marie, 

Mich. 
Hokah,  Minn. 
St  Paul.  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Holly  Sprin^aJ^jflSb 
Sto.  Geueviere,  Hoc 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
Portamonth.  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Madison,  N.«r. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Red  Bauk.  N.  J. 
Allegan  V.  N.  Y. 
Astoria,'  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Flushing  N.  Y. 
Flushing,  X.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Newburg.  X.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 
Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 
Rocba«»ter,  N.  Y. 
RochesU^r.  X.  Y. 
Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
Tarrytown.  X.  Y. 
Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Pntnam,  OhioL 
Salem.  Oreg. 
Bcatty'a  P.O.. Pa. 
Bethlehem,  I*a. 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Mechanicsburg,  B^ 
Philailelphi*,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philailelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sharon  Hill  Pa. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Charieaton,&C 
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reuline  Institute 

cailemy    of  Oar    Lady  of 
Mercy. 

.  Stephen's  School 

ci»(leiuy  of  the  Immacnlate 

Conception. 

>nvent    of    the    Incarnate 

Word. 

t-HuUne  Academy 

r saline  Ara4len)y 

>nvent    of    the    Incarnate 

Word. 

fNU-diu?  and  Select  School  of 

SiHtera  of  Notre  Dame. 

(Mtrdiug  and  Day  School  for 

Youcg  Ladies. 

n^Iish   and  Fi-ench  School 

for  Yonng  Ladies, 
ark  Hill  Female  Seminary. . 

ART  m. — Schools  /or  boyi 
and  girls. 


onthwood  Select  School 

^ntonviUe  High  School 

Aptist  Seminary 

utheran  Hif;h  School 

lethodist  H  i j(h  School 

tapa  Seminary 

'allejo  Puhlic  School 

'reilorica  High  School 

reorgetown  Academy 

^urel  Academy 

^vrea  Academy 

lilton  Academy 

Mgeworth  School 

.ake  Forest  Academy 

'owler  Institute 

*ablic  Graded  School 

ii^h  School 

lartford  Collegiate  Institnte. 

Vetmore  Institute 

larlisle  Academy 

Talmoath  Academy 

tcbool  of  Parish  of  the  Good 

Shepherd 

'ht  istian  Academy 

)rpban8  School  

dinerva  High  School 

*t  icholaaTille  Academy 

larrisburg  Academy 

)wen  High  School 

>barpsbarg  Male  and  Female 

Academy. 
•Vhite  Haven  High  School  _ 
it-brew  Education  Society. . . 

^'alten  Academy 

Iiurch  Hill  Academy 

|»IiUoD  Academy 

iianover  Academy 

'N'ost  Schoola 

3al«  High  School 

;^cbool  of  Observation 

jerman  Catholic  Academy. . . 
Fair  Lawn  Institute 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Sumter,  S.  C.  i 

I 
Willington,  S.  C.  " 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Brownsville,  Tex.   !| 

Laredo,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Victoria,  Tex.  u 

St.  Albans,  Yt 

l| 
Harrisonburg,  Ya.  It 

ll 
i| 
i| 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.Ter , 


Talladega.  Ala. 
Bentonville,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith.  Ark. 
Napa  City,  Cal. 
Yall^o.  Cal. 
Frederica,  Del. 
Georgetown,  DeL 
Laurel,  Del. 
Lewes,  DeL 
Milton,  DeL 
Chicago,  HL 
Lake  Forest,  lU. 
Newark,  111. 
Yat-08  City,  HL 
Kokoma,  lud. 
Hartford,  Kans. 
Irving,  Kans. 
Carlisle,  Ky. 
Falmouth,  Ky. 
Frankibrt,  l^y. 

Hnstonville,  Ky. 
Midway,  Ky. 
Minerva,  Kjr. 
Nicholasvilie,  Ky. 
Owen  County,  Bly. 
Owonton,  Ky. 
Sharpsburg,  Ky. 

White  Haven,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Patten,  Me. 
Church  HiU,  Md 
Philopolia  P.O.,Md. 
Hanover,  Matis.i 
Marlboro',  Mass. 
Stow,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Hokah,  Minn. 
Jackson,  Minn. 


Select  School 

Groveland  Seminary - 

Crystal  Springs  Institute ... 

Lang8tx>u  Institute 

Van  Rensselaer  Academy. . . 

Summit  Institute 

Ingleside  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Seminary. 

Antrim  High  School 

Chester  Academy 

Dover  High  School 

Keene  Acailemv 

Keene  High  Scuool 

Landaff  High  School 

McCollom  Institnte 

RoUingsford  High  School . . . 

Wal|K)le  High  School 

West  Jersey  Academy 

Ames  Acatlemy 

MonticoUo  Academy 

Mt  Holly  Institute 

Oneida  SJeminary 

Ovid  Union  School 

Palatine  Bridge  Union  School 

Bird's   Nest  Cottage  Home 
School. 

Mt  Pleasant  Academy 

Hartford  Academy 


Rock  Spring  Seminary. 
Hicksville  Acatlemy  ... 
Sylvan  High  School 


Kemersville High  School... 
Blopmingburg  Academy .... 

Cat)  ton  Academy 

Delhi  Station  Grammar-School 
Harlem  Springs  Academy 

Plains  Seminary 


Andalusia  Institute 

Columbia  High  School 

LoUer  Academy 

Milnwood  Academy 

York  High  School 

Carolina  Female  Seminary. . 


Mosheim  Institnte 

Clear  Spring  Academy 

Public  Free  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Orleans    County  Grammar- 
SchooL 

Academy 

New  Hampton  Institnte 

Lamoille  Central  Academy  . 

Morgan  Academy 

Westfield  Grammar-School. . 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Lakesioe  Seminary 

St  Joeeph'a  Academy 


Mankato.  MintL 
Wasioga,  Minn. 
Crystal  Sp'gSt  Miss. 
Holly  Spriues,Mids. 
Hydeburg,  Mo. 
Marshfield,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Chester,  N.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Kf         ^"  " 
K( 
La 
Ml 

Re  : 

w 

Br 
Ai 
M( 

Ml 
Ob 
Ov 
Pa 

Rhinebeck,  K  Y. 

Sing  Sing.  N.  Y. 
South     Hartford, 

N.Y. 
Dry  Ponds,  N.  C. 
HaysviUe,  N.  C. 
Jackson's   Creek, 

N.C. 
Kemersville,  N.  C. 
Bloomingb'g,  Ohio. 
Canton,  Ohio. 
Delhi,  Ohio. 
Harlem      Springs, 

Ohio. 
Tupper's  Plains, 

Andalusia,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Hatboro',  Pa. 
Shade  Gap,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 
Lexington     Cotirt- 

House,  S.  C. 
Mosheim,  Tenn. 
Rheatown,  Tenn. 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
Burton,  Tex. 
Owensville,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Browningto(n,  Vt. 

Fairfax,  Vt. 
Fairfax,  Vt 
Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
M!organ.  Yt 
Westfield.  Vt 
Charlestown.W.Va. 
OconomowooLWis. 
SteiUooom,  Wash. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Bemarks. 

Theodore  Hunter's  School 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Not  found. 

Tnftkeeee  Hich  School 

See  Park  High  School  (identicaL) 
Merged  in  Aikansas  College. 
Closed. 

Rftt^Mivillf^  Acadftmv  ...«^*^ 

Batesville,  Ark 

Sonleabarv  Institate 

Batosville,  Ark 

WAfthinflrton  Hiirh  School 

Bethesda  Springs,  Ark. . 
Oakland,  Cal.Tr. 

Not  found. 

Calif omiA  Miliuu*v  Aoademr 

See  Table  VL 

Oakland  Hieh  Scfiool 

Oakland.  Cal 

See  Table  VL 

Hartford  Poblio  High  School 

Hookins  QrammaT'-School  ......... 

Hertford,  Conn 

See  Table  VI. 

New  Hayen,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

See  Table  VI. 

BArtlett  Hiflrh  School 

See BuckleySchooI,  (tdentieaL) 
See  Table  VL 

Norwich  Free  Aoademv 

Stamford  Inatitate  for  Boys 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. . . 
Woodstock  Academv 

Stamford,  Conn 

See  SUmford  Military Inat.,  (identicaL) 
See  Table  VL 

SniHeld,  (>nn  r . ,  -  T 

Wilmington,  Del 

Cliicago,Ill 

See  Table  VI. 

Taylor  and  Jackson's  Academy .... 
Oraham  Seminarv 

See  DeUware  Institute,  (Id«atk»L) 
Not  found. 

Chioaso  Academy 

Ghicacoilil 

Not  found. 

Endishand  Classical  School 

Palmer's  Academy 

Chicago,  HI 

Not  foimd.* 

Chicago,  HI 

Not  found. 

Seminarv  of  the  Smcred  Heart. ..... 

Chioaffo  HI   

See  Table  VIL 

E winir  TTniveraitr    ................ 

KnoxviUe.  Hi 

Name  changed  to  St  Mary*8  ScbooL 
Closed. 

Ghrisuan  Brothers'  Academy 

Ooaripa Institute  r    .^r.^.^TT-i^rr-.- 

LaSalle^l 

StlSS^'s  of  the  Woods,' 

Ind. 
Irving  Xowa 

Closed. 

St  Mary's  Academic  Institute 

Addison  CoUef^te  Institute 

Seminary  of  the  Assumption 

St.  Teresa's  Academy 

See  Table  VH. 
Not  found. 

Topekab  Kam ,.....-.,  ^ » - 

Closed. 

Concoraia,Ky 

Not  found. 

BUsabethtown.  Ey 

New  Orleans,  La 

See  Table  VL 

St.  Simeon's  Aoademv 

Declines  answering. 
See  Table  VL 

Anbnm  Hiidi  School 

Nlchol'a  Latin  School 

Lewiston,  Me 

See  Table  VL 

Maine  Central  Institute 

PitUfleld,Me 

See  Table  VL 

Franklin  Funilv  School 

Topsham,Me 

See  Table  VL 

Waterville  Classical  Institute 

Waterville,Me 

See  Table  VI. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Washinirton  Academy 

Baltimore  Md 

See  Table  VUt 

Baltimore.  Md 

Not  found. 

Cambridge  Female  Seminary 

Kockvilla  Aoademv     

Cambridge,  Md 

Rockville  Md 

See  Table  VIL 
See  Table  VI. 

Shrewsbury  Academy 

Shrewsbury.  Md 

Andover,  Mass 

Closed. 

PhilliDs  Academv 

See  Table  VI. 

Chaunoey  Hall  School „ 

Bridffewater  Academv 

Boston,  Mass 

See  Table  VL 

Bridgewater.  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ooiioord.Mass 

East  Hampton,  Mass. . . . 
Groton,  Mass 

See  Table  VL 

Cambrtdire  Hleh  School 

See  Table  VI. 

Concord  Hiirh  School 

See  Table  VI. 

Williston  Seminary 

See  Table  VI. 

Lawrence  Academy 

See  Table  VL 

Lancaster  Academy 

Lancaster.  Mass 

Monson,  Mass 

Closed. 

Monson  Academy  .' 

See  Table  VL 

Oakland  Hall  School 

Noedhara  MaA  

Closed. 

West  Newton  English  and  Classi- 

cal  School. 
T^arren  Academy    ................ 

West  Newton,  Mass.... 
Wobum.  Mass 

t^  Table  VL 
See  Table  VI. 

Worcester  Academy  

Worcester,  Mass 

Hancock  Mich      ....... 

See  Table  VL 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart    

Closed. 

fioDO  CollBtre    •••••••.•••. 

Holland  City,  Mich 

Hokab,  Minn 

See  Table  VL 

Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  ■ 

See  Hokah  Convent  (idcoti^sal.) 

See  School  of  the  Holy  AposUea,  (Meo- 

tical.) 
Closed. 

>liaffAra  nf  Xfttr«  T)iiTnn 

Mankato  Minn 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph 
German  Catholic  School 

Mendota,  Miim 

St  Paul  Minn 

See  Assumption  School,  (identical.) 
See  St  Paul's  Home  Sohocd,  (identieaL) 

Mrs.  Brown's  School 

St  Paul,  Minn \ 

Female  Seminary 

Yazoo,  Miss 

See  Yaeoo  Seminary  for  Oirla. 
Closed. 

Cftssville  Institute 

Cassvlile.  Mo 

Woodland  School 

Independence,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Pleasant  Hope,  Mo 

New  London,  Mo 

Bath,N.H 

Ckieed. 

Female  Seminary 

Closed. 

Institute  of  the  Holy  Innocents 

Hiffh  School 

See  St  Peter's  School,  (identieaL) 

Suspended. 

Is  now  New  London  public  sobooL 

Is  now  public  graded  PcbooL 

See  Table  VI. 

Male  and  Female  Academy 

Bath  Academy 

iCimball  Union  Academy 

Meriden,N.H 

New  London  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institute. 
St  Paul'**  School 

New  London,  N.H 

StPaulN.H 

Burlington,  N.  J 

Highti.town,N.J 

Anirelica.  N.  Y 

See  Table  VL 
Not  found. 

St  Mary's  Hall 

See  Table  VH. 

Peddie  Institute.... 

See  Table  VI. 

A  nifelica  Academv      ...          ...... 

Closed. 

Black  Eiver  Conlerence  Seminary  . 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hudson 

River  Institute. 
Central  New  York  Conference  Sem- 

Antwerp, N.  Y 

See  Northern  Now  York  Confcs«Dee 

Claverack,  N.Y 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y 

Seminaiy,  (idenUcal.) 
See  Table  VL 

See  CazenovU   Seminary,  TsWe  VI. 
(identical.) 

inary. 
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Name. 

XiOcation. 

Bemarka. 

Fort  Sdwanl  CoUeciate  lostitnte.. 
O-raTninAr-rSf^hool  ox  Ma^li^on  TTni- 

Fort  Edward,  N.  r 

Hamiitnn  N.  Y 

See  Table  VL 

See  Colgate  Academy.  Table  VI,  (iden- 

tical.) 
See  Table  VL 

versity. 
Jtliaca  Academy 

Ithaca.  N.T 

Clinton  Grammar-School 

CUnton.N.Y 

Fidrfleld,  N.  Y ' 

See  Rural  High  School,  (identical.) 
See  Fairfield  Academy,  (identical) 

Fairfield  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  Literary  InsUtation. . . 
'Ki-ngmU^n  Academy 

Jackson,  N.Y 

Kingston.  N.Y 

See  Table  VL 

j^  nt-non  Orammar-Sohool 

New  York.  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ovid,N.Y 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y 

Sing  Sing,  N.Y 

See  l^ble  VI 

Columbia  Grammar-School 

See  Table  VL 

University  Grammar-School 

£ABt  Oenesee  Conference  Seminary. 
Schenectady  Union  School 

See  Table  VL 

Closed. 

See  Table  VL 

Seneca  F^Jls  Hish  School 

Closed 

St.  •Tohn*ii  School  ^....r 

See  Table  VI. 

"\Vel>Bter  Academy  

We hster  N.  Y 

Gives  no  stAtfatiflA. 

ChiclLeriiig  Classical  and  Scientiao 

Institute. 
Corran  Sc  Enhn's  Boys'  Academy.. 
yft-  Pleanant  Actvdemy  - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kingston,  Ohio 

See  Table  VL 

Not  found. 
Closed. 

Central  Ohio  County  Seminary 

TMmI  $!ltreet  RttninArv 

King*viUe,Ohio 

Maqme©  City,  Ohio 

Steabenville,Ohio 

Chamhersborg,  Pa 

Kingston,  Pa 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
See  Table  VL 
See  Table  VL 

Chambersbm'g  Academy 

"Wyoming  S««ninftrv- r-r^,,.... 

Academy  and  Graded  School 

Xazamtn  Hall 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Closed. 

Nazaretn  Pa  ..  .. 

See  Table  VL 

Hallowell  Select  High  School 

St.  tToaeph's  Academy 

Pottsville,  Pa. . .'. 

See  Table  VL 
A  parish  school. 
Closed. 

f^]annical  Academy  .'. 

Heading  Pa 

Providence  Conference  Seminary. . . 
T/aphaxn  Institnte ,,,... ,..,.-, ,,, 

East  Greenwich, R. I..'.. 

NorthScituate,R.I 

Shelbyvllle,Tenn 

Castleton,  vt 

See  East  Greenwich  Academy.  Table 

VL(identioaL) 
See  Table  VL 

Bedford  Male  and  Female  Seminary. 
nnjvtlAton  Seminarv 

Now  public  free  schooL 
See  Table  VL 

TCnrr  A  Bnrton  S^minarVr , . . . . 

Manchester,  Vt 

See  Table  VL 

Lvdon  Graded  School 

St.  Johnsbory,  Vt 

^                         >r,Vt.. 
^                      n 

B]                          

C]  ra 

I>                         

R                         

M                         

G                         1 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

See  St  Johnsbury  graded  school,  (iden- 
tical.) 
See  Table  VL 

rifMATi  1lf onntaln  TnittitntA 

'Wnntr  'Randnloh  Academv.  r ^  r . 

Closed. 

Preeton  and  Ohio  Institute 

Montgomery  Male  Academy 

I>anT7l1*«  M^bJa  AnodAiny 

Closed.  ^ 
Closed. 

Affliaonic  School ". 

Closed. 

xril vraokee  Academy 

See  Table  VL 

Select   School  for  Toang  Ladies, 

(Mrs.  S.M.  McDonald.) 
De  Beaulien  Institnte 

Not  found. 
Closed. 

The  Mlaaes  Wotherspoons'  School. . 

Not  found. 
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Table  Yll.—Jl/ffiioraii^ 


Name. 


Location. 


Remarka. 


Saat  Alahwna  Female  College . 
Tnakegee  Female  College 


Female  College  of  the  Paciflc. 

Cutbbert  FemiUe  College 

Hftrietta  Female  College 

Hi^or  Female  College.... 

Sranston  College  for  Ladiea... 

Qninoy  Female  Seminary 

Iqdacopal  Female  Seminary. . . . 

Michigan  Female  College 

Wellt  College 

Sfanira  Female  College 

Ingtaam  University  . 


Bntgers  Female  C>>llege 

Convent  of  NotrePameaes'Vlctoirea. 


College.. 


Concord  Female  Oollege 

STMninehani^a  Female  College. . 


Jonesboro*  Female  CoBege 

Stannton  Baptist  Feoftale  Institute. 


Tuskegee,  AU 

Tuskegee,  Al* 

Oakl*nd,Cal 

Cothbert,Ga 

Marietta,  6a 

Bloomington,  HI... 
£vanston,Ill 

?ninoy,  111 
opelut,£ans 

Lansing,  Mich 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

Elmlra,N.Y 

LeRoy.N.T 

Newtork,N.T... 
Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y. . 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y 
StateeviUeTN.C... 
Selin's Grove,  Pa... 

Jonesboro',  Tenn  . .. 
Staunton,  Va 


aosed. 

See  AUbama  Conference  Female  Ctk 
lege,  (identical) 

See  Andrew  Female  College,^  (ideatieaL) 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Kame  changed  to  Woman's  C4^ege  cf 

the  Northwest  University,  Jane,  1^73. 
See  Table  V. 
See  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany, 

(identicaL) 
Closed. 

See  Table  vm. 
See  Table  VIIL 
See  Table  VIU. 
See  Table  VIIL 
See  Table  V. 
See  Table  YUL 
Closed. 
Chansed  into  a  normal  acfaooL     SA 

Table  IIL 
Closed. 
Closed. 
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Name. 


La  Grange  College 

Petalama  College 

8an  Rafael  College 

Washington  College* 

Christ's  College 

Parsons  College* 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.* 

Jefferson  College. 

L.oyola  College^ 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

BoiTomeo  College 

8emple-Brooddu8  College 


Location. 


La  Grange,  AJa... 

Petaluma,Cal 

San  Rafael,  Cal  . . . 
Washington    Cor- 
nera,  C«L 

Montpelier,  Ga 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
New  Orleans,  La. .. 

St.  Michael,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Emmittsborg,  Md. . 

Pikesville.  Md 

Centre  Hill,  Miss.. 


Name. 


Shaw  University 

Jefforson  College* 

Thayer  College 

Martin  Luther  College.. 

St.  John's  College* 

Harlem  Springs  College. 

St  Lonis  College 

Oregon  State  university 

Philomath  College 

Maimonides  College 

KnoxviUe  Univeriityt . . 

Franklin  College 

St.  Mary's  College 


Holly  Springs.  Misa. 
Washington,  Miss. 
Kidder.Mo. 
BaflWo,N.T. 
Fordham,  K.  Y. 
Harlem   Springs, 

Ohio. 
Lonisville.  Ohiow 
Engene  City,  Oreg. 
PhUomath,  Oreg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


*  Known  to  be  in  existence. 


t  Not  yet  organised. 


MEMORANDA. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

McKenzie  College 

BateHviUe,  Ark 

Closed. 

I'nion  College    T..... 

San  Pranoiwco  Cal 

Not  in  existence. 

t>onoma  College 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Charter  withdrawn  and  college  cloaed 

in  1872. 
Suspended  in  1873. 
Suspended  in  IbTJ. 
Closed. 

Oclethorpe  University 

Atlanta,  Ga 

St.  Aloyaios  College 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Freeport,  III 

Freeport  College 

Mcnuota  College 

Menuota,  111    

Closed  in  1870,  to  be  re^>pened  in  1874. 
See  Table  V. 

■Quiucy  College 

Quincy,  111 . . .- 

Jubilee  College * 

t>t.  Patrick's  (JoUege 

Robin's  Nest,  111 

See  Table  X. 

Ruma,IU 

Merged  in  the  College  of  the  Sacred 

Heart  of  Jesus. 
Snspended  indefinitely. 
Closed. 

Diinkard  College 

Bourbon,  Ind 

Saietn  College 

Bourbon,  Ind .• ,. 

Brciokville  College 

Brookville,  Ind 

Closed. 

Howard  College 

Kokoma,  Ind 

Suspended  in  1873. 

Changed  into  Northern  Indiana  Normal 

School,  see  Table  lU. 
Snspended  in  1873. 
See  Table  V. 

"^alDaraiso  Colleire 

ValiMiraiso.  Ind 

Griswold  College 

Davenport^  Iowa 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fairfield  College 

Aucrusta  Colleze 

Baldwin,  La 

Closed. 

Thomson  Universitv 

Merged  in  New  Orleans  Univeralty. 
Memed  in  a  male  and  female  school  in 

Mt.  Lebanon  University 

Calvert  Collegre   

Mt.  Lebanon,  La  ,.  ^  ^ .,,-., . 

New  AVindsor,  Md 

1872. 
Temporarily  suspended. 
Closed. 

College  of  St.Philip  N6ri 

Oakland  College 

Detroit,  Mich 

Oakhmd,  Miss 

Merged  in  Alcorn  University,  lee  Table 
See  Table  IX. 

Aloom  University 

Jackson,  Miss 

JeSIerson  City  Coil*^ge 

Jefferson.  City.  Mo 

Macon  Citv,  Mo 

Closed. 

Johnson  Male  and  Female  College 
Bethel  College 

Suspended. 

Changed  to  Inffleside  Female  Seminary, 

seeT:able  VIL 
See  Table  V. 

Palmyra,  Mo 

St.  Charles  College    

St.  Charles,  Mo 

CoDijrregational  College 

Fontanelle,  Nebr... 

Suspended. 
Not  in  existence. 

St.  Louis  College..... 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rhinecliff,  N.  Y 

S».  Joseph's  C<Mlege 

Closed. 

Ohir  College 

Iredell  County,  N.  C 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Closed  and  merged  in  an  academy. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Miami  University 

Oregon  College 

Avery  College ^. 

Andalusia  College 

Allegheny  City,  Pa 

AndaluHia,  Pa 

Suspended. 
See  Table  V. 

Moraviaii  College 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

See  Table  X. 

Lehigh  University 

South  B-thlehem,  Pa 

Jonesboro',  Tenn 

See  Table  IX. 

Jonoaboro'  College  

Not  in  existence. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

St.  John's  College 

Lexington,  Va 

See  Table  IX. 

Norfolk,  Va 

See  Table  X, 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Wheeling,  W.  Va  

See  Table  V. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Closed  as  such.     Continued  as  a  pre- 
paratory  school  for  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, see  Table  VL 

See  Table  V. 

Carroll  College 

Waukesha,  Wis    

«anu  F6  University 

Santa  F^,  N.  Mec   

Closed. 
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Table  Xin.— Part  h^Degreea  conferred  t>  1873  hg  unteeniUeef  eollegeBj 

[Tho  foUowiDg  are  the  ezplanktions  of  abbreviations  lued  in  this  table :  L.  B.,  Bachelor  of  JjoMa^ 
of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  £.  L.,  Mistress  of  EngUsb  Literatnre ;  M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Lnniac; 
M.,  Master  of  Science ;  B.  C.  £.,  Bacbeloi  of  Civil  Engineering ;  C.  £.,  Civil  Engineer ;  B.  Agr^  JBtai^ 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer :  D.  B.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Aroh., Bachelor  of  Arohitectnre ;  M.  Sa, 
Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of  PhUosophy j  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  :  Mns.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Mnaic  ;  Miia.IlL 
M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine ;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.  D.  M.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medi<^oe ;  LI-  BL. 

NoTB;— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  wec«ca 
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and  other  prof essUmal  sckooU,  and  hy  schooUfor  (he  superior  instruoHon  of  women, 

▲.  B:,  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts ;  B.  L.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts  {  M.  L.  A..  Mistress 
A.  L^  LAoreate  of  Arts ;  L.  C,  Laareate  of  Arts ;  A.  S.,  Sister  of  Arts ;  So.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Science :  So. 
lor  of  Agricnltare;  B.  M.  £.,  Bachelor  of  Mining;  EDgioeering;  M.  E..  Mining  Engineer;  C.  &  M.  E., 
Mistress  of  Science ;  B  Sc..  Mistress  of  Science ;  L.  So.,  Laureate  of  Science ;  D.  Sc.,  Doctor  of  Science ; 
Doctor  of  Music ;  Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Mnsic :  D.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity , 
Bachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.] 

ferred ;   indicates  none  returned. 


h  Number  of  graduates  reported. .: 
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Table  XIIL— Part  1.— 2>cyr«er  eomferr^  • 


iDstttationa  and  locations. 

ALLCLA88I8. 

UmSBA. 

1 

AU  degrees. 

fid 

2 
i 

0 
M 

A.B. 

A.H. 

60.R      ! 

1 

1 

0 

s 

3 

0 

5 

6 

1 

r 

n 

8 

1 

1 

1 

• 

!• 

M 

St.  Joaeoh's  College.  Tentanolia  111 

»5 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jeaos,  Knma,  111 . 
Weatleld  College,  Weatfleld,  111 



56 

5 
8 
100 
22 
0 
0 

0 

0 

a6 

1 

8 
12 
19 

«;:::::; 

,•57 

Wheaton  Colleee.  WheatoD  111 

58 

Tj)<iiana  TTniversity,  BloomingtoDt  Ind 

7 

.... 

1 

59 

Wabash  Colleffo.  (!frawfordavflle  Ind 

fiO 

Conc-ordia  Colloirft.  Fort  Wavno.  1  nd          

0 
0 
3 

1 
13 

fn 

Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

(13 

Franklin  Colleffe.  Franklin  Ind 

63 
64 

Indiana  Asbnry  tJniversity,  Oreencaatle, Ind. . 
Hanover  College,  EEanover,  Ind 

42 
10 
6 

11 
3 
5 

14 
14 
2 

19 
6 

12 

"6 

11 

4 

65 

Harwville  University.  HartaviUe,  Ind 

Northwestern  Christian  University,  Indian- 
opolis,  Ind 

I.::::: 

66 

5 
2 

1 

4 
4 

1 

67 

Union  Christiiui  College  Merom.  Ind 

0 
2 

2 

0 



i 

ft 

4 

9l 

1 

68 
69 

Moore's  HUl  CoUege,  Moore's  HUl,  Ind 

University  of  Notre  Dame   da  Lao,  Notre 
Dame,  ind 

2 

3 

1 

1 

70 

Earlham  CoUege,  J^ohmond,  Ind 

71 

Eidgeville  Coltege,  Bidgeville,  Ind  

79 

SK  Meinrnd's  College,  ^  Melnrad,  Ind 

73 

Iowa  State  Agricultnral  College,  Ames,  Iowa. . 

Barlington  u  niversity,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Gfiswold  Collece.  Davennort.  Iowa 

15 
0 

7 
5 

4 
4 



15 

74 

75 

0 
0 

7 

3 

... 

76 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa 

.... 

i:::::: 

77 

78 

Iowa  CnllngA,  OritinAll,  In^A  

3 

2 

2 

1 

79 

Hamboldt  'College,  Hnmboldt  Iowa 

80 
81 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa. . . 

Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

German  CollegeLMt. Flea«ant, Iowa    

12 

105 

0 

82 

15 

0 
2 
0 
5 
3 

1 
16 

6 

i 

m 

83 

84 

Iowa  WeslevM  tJniversity,  i^t  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Cornell  College,  Mt  Vernon,  Iowa 

4 
3 

10 

4 

2 

6: 

8| 

......  .....  1 

85 

ppnn  College,  CMkalooffa,  Iowa 

8K 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa 

Whittler  Colleire.  Salem.  Iowa 

2 
10 
8 
0 
3 
4 
4 

2 

87 

0 
0 

0 

10 

88 

Ta  bor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa 

7 

89 

St  Benedict^  Colleire.  Kana 

91) 

Baker  Universitv.  Baldwin  Citv.  Kana 

2 

1 
3 

1 

91 

Highland  University,  HigMand,  Kana 

3 
0 

3 

091 

StAtA  Univnmitv.  T^wrannA  TTnnn 

93 

Lane  Universitv.  Leoomnton.  Kana 

94 

4 
0 
0 
3 
22 
3 
4 

13 

7 

9 

8 

95 

0 
0 

96 

St  Marv'a  CoUeire.  St  Marv'a.  Kana 

97 

BereaCollesre.Berea.Kv 

3 
15 
3 
4 

11 
3 

98 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky 

6 

1 
0 

2 
0 

7 

1 

99 

Cecilian  CoUese.  Elixabethiown.  Kv 

100 

Fminence  Colleire.  Eminence.  Kv      

101 

Kentncky  Military  Institate,  Farmdale  Post- 
Offlce,Ky 

1 

I 

1 

10? 

Georitetown  Colleff e.  Gkorcretown.  Kv   .  ...... 

4 

1 

103 

Warrendale  College,  Georgetown,  Ky 

104 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky 

25 

1 
0 

4 

105 

Concord  (!/oilege.  Now'  Libertv,  Ky ..'. 

1 

106 

Bethel  College,  Knssellvllle,  ky 

0 

107 

St  Mary's  College,  St  M^iry's.'ky 

106 
109 

Lonisiana  Statetr'niversity, B4ton  Bongo, La.. 
St  Charles  College,  Grand  Cdteao,  La.  .7 

63 

0 

4 

.... 

3 

110 

Loland  University,  New  Orleans,  La 1.. 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 

1 

lU 

1 

a  Includes  four  honorary  degrees  in  medidne. 
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1B73  5y  wivenitieB,  coUeges,  ^.— Continued. 


b  Number  of  gradoateB  reported.  c  Includes  five  degrees  of  master  in  pharmacy. 
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a  Zhimber  of  gradnato*  reported.  Mndodet  one  doolor  of  i 
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1873  dy  uniioenUieBf  eollegeSf  ^. — Continaed. 


e  iDolndes  niofi  degrees  of  phiumaoeatio  obemifit*  d  Npt  speoilled.  #  Honorary. 
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173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 
181 

18S 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
169 
190 
191 
193 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

aoi 

SOS 
803 
S04 
205 
S06 
207 
208 
809 
810 
811 
212 
813 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
233 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 


KotfrerB  College,  New  Bronewlck,  N.  J 

58 
152 
12 
11 

13 

7 
1 
1 

86 
74 
7 
6 

19 

78 

5 

5 

GoUege  of  New  Jersey^  PrineetOD,  N.  J 

1 
1 

Seton  Hall  College,  Sontb  Orange,  N.  J 

Alfred  Univerai^,' Alfred,  N.  Y^. .'. 

St.  BoDayentore  College,  Allegany.  N.  Y 

St  Stephen's  College,  l.nnandaleriJ^.  T 

17 

8 
0 
0 

0 

15 
1 

8 

Brooklyn  Colle^ate  and  Polytechnic  InsUtnte, 

1 

• 

St  I«>anoi8  CoUege,  Brooklyn.  N.  T 

6 

0 

\ 

St  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Canisius  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St  Joseph's  C^ege,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

0 
15 
56 
81 
13 
58 
98 
38 
81 
183 

e 

118 
35 

110 
84 
81 
0 
88 

5 
5 
17 

7 
4 
11 

0 

St  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

8 
3d 
13 

9 
33 
17 
14 
13 
20 

"7 

6 

4 
7 
1 
3 
8 
17 

*  'i 

c 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

9 

1 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

St  John's  Coflege,  Fordham,  N.  Y 

Madison  Univeraity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

5 

'**3 

a 

\ 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

i- 

CoUege  of  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CoUege  of  St  Francis  Xavier.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

0 
10 

0 
11 

3 
13 

8 

Colombia  College,  New  Yorkj  N.  Y .' 

3 

Manhattan  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

University  Citv  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

6 
80 

18 
3 

4 

12 
11 
7 

1 

"4 

1 

51 

« 

Syraonse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

8 

i 

University  of  l^orth  Carolina,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College,  N.  C 

Rutherford  MiJe  and  Female  C^ege,  Excel- 
sior, N.C :/. 

86 

3 
5 
9 

1 

a 

4 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

8 

8 

North  Carolina  CoUege,  Mt  Pleasant,  N.  C 

Trinity  CoUege,  Trinity,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest  CoUege,  Wake  Forest  N.  0 

5 

Bnchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio 

J 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

6 

4 

1 

i             I 

McCorkle  College,  Bloomfield,  Ohio 

:   ! 

Baldwin  University,  Beroa,  Ohio 

(221 

8 

0 

12 

0 

13 

75 

16 

8 

12 

82 

iS 

13 
2 
32 

3 
2 
0 

3 

1 

6 
1 

1 

8 

German  Wallace  OoUege,  Berea,  Ohio 

Mt  St  Mary's  of  the  West  Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

St  Xavler's  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

9 

3 

.... 

WWW 

Farmers'  CoUege,^bllege  Hill,  Ohio. 

0 

Capital  University,  Commbus,  Ohio 

7 
45 
9 
4 
6 
IS 

6 
30 

7 
8 
8 

7 

:;::"*i 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dehiware,  Ohio 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio 

5 
0 
0 

6 

0 
3 
6 
5 

1 
2 
0 

a 

DenlJBon  University,  GranviUe,  Ohio 

.... 

s* 

1 

Hiram  College,  Hiram.  Ohio  . .'. 

I        1 

Western  Reserve  CoUege,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Ohio  Central  CoUege,  Iberia,  Ohio 

— J 



Marietta  CoUege,  Marietta,  Ohio 

10 

s 

3 
81 

5 

4 

1 
4 
1 
1 

Mt  Union  College,  Mt  Union,  Ohio 

a 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio 

Oberlin  CoUege,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

10 

1 

Miami  Univeraity.  Oxford,  Ohio 

OneStady  University, Solo, Ohio 

18 
16 
7 
0 

a 

3 

5 

IS 

Wittenberg  CoUege,  Springfield,  Ohio 

16 

Heidelberg  CoUege,  Tffln,  Ohio 

3 

4 

Urbana  Univewitv,  Urbana,  Ohio 

0 
8 

Otterbein  Univenity,  Westorville,  Ohio 

Westfleld  College,  Westfleld,  Ohio 

1 
1 

1 

3 
8 

Geneva  Collegei  West  Geneva,  Ohio 

1 

WiUoughby  C^ege,  WiUonghby,  Ohio 

b 

... . 

... 

a  Honorary. 

h  Nnmber  of  graduates  reported. 
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8CIEKCB. 

PHIL080PHT. 

ABT. 

THEOL- 
OGY. 

MSDICIKB. 

ULW. 

So.  M. 

d 

a 

li 

•< 

1 

a 

;^ 

i 

8 

i 

< 

A 

1 

Ph-R 

Pb.D. 

Pk 
A 

i 

(4 

r 

d 
rf 

n 

^ 
^ 

A 

d 

^ 

W 

A 

I 

1 

A 

» 

1 

IX 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

18 

19 

ao 

ai 

aa 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2r 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

6 

oS 

1 

6 
3 

2 

4 

173 

174 

l7^ 

1 

176 

177 

178 

179 

18P 
1R1 

■ 

IP? 

1fl3 

7 

1ft4 

1 

3 

11 

2 

1 

.... 

IRT) 

186 

1^ 

6 
6 

612 

3 

1RH 

19 

2 

3 

1 

■ 

1* 
190 

191 

5 

2 

4 

139 

3 

.... 

199 

193 

1 

2 

3 

5 
3 
2 

I 

74 

26 

1 

1 

194 

1 

.... 

19f> 

5 

"ik 

.... 

676 

7 

.... 

196 

5 

197 

91 

19H 

199 

■ 

?f)n 

1 
1 
1 

1 

— 

901 

?09 

63 

?03 

904 

1 

W)r> 

906 

907 

1 
2 

1 

.... 

908 

909 

910 

91,1 

.... 

919 

913 

1 

2 

914 

915 

916 

...     ... 

917 

! 

918 

' 

919 

2 
1 

990 

::::i"*' 

2 

991 

.... 

2 

.... 

2^ 

9*n 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

994 

29^ 

996 

997 

998 

1 

1 

.... 

999 

930 

931 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

..•• 

232 

e  The  oIabs  is  preparinf;  for  examination  next  year  in  higher-grade-Btodiea. 
d  Inolndea  4  gradnatea  in  pharmaoy. 
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933 
S34 

835 
S36 
237 


S40 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 


2til 

262 

263 

264 
265 
266 
267 

268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 


281 
282 
283 

21^4 
283 
286 

287 


▲LLCXA88S8. 


lutitntkms  and  locations. 


Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

TJniveraity  of  Wooster,  Wooeter,  Ohio 

Wilberforce  Univerelty,  near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Antiooh  College,  YeDow  Springs,  Ohio 

Corvallis  College,  Corvallia,  Oreg 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

McMinnville  College,  McMlnnviUe.  Oreg 

Christian  College.  Monmoath,  Oreg 

Willamette  University.  Salem,  Oreg 

Mnhlenberg  College.  Allentown,  Pa 

Lehanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa 

Affricultaral  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Centre 

Coanty,Pa 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa 

Ursiuas  College,  Freeland,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

Havenord  College,  Haverford,  Pa 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. . 

St  Vincent's  CoUoge,  near  Latrobe,  Pa 

University  at  Lewisbnrg.  Lewisbiirg,  Pa 

Lincoln  University.  Lower  Oxford,  Pa 

Allegheny  College,  MeadviUe,  Pa 

Mercersbnrg  College,  Hercersbnrg,  Pa 

Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa 

Westminster  CoUege,  New  Wilmington,  Pa — 

La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

St  Joseph's  (Allege,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Pliila- 

delphia.  Pa 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Scienoe,  Philadel* 

Wjhia,  Pa 
estern  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Swarthmore  College.  Swari;hmore,  Pa 

Villanova CoUege,  ViUanova P.O.,  Pa 

Washington  and  Jeflferson  College,  Washing- 
ton, Pa 

Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa 

Brown  University, Providence,  R.I 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  8.  C. . 

Furman  University,  Gi-eenville,  S.  C 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Woflbrd  College,  Spartanburg  C.-H.,  a  C 

Newberry  College,  WalhalUfc,S.C 

Mt  Zion  College,  Winnsboro',  S.  C 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Tenn. . . 

King  CoUege,  Bristol, 'Tenn 

Stewart  College,  Clarksville,  Tenn 

Greenville  and  Tusonlnm  College,  Greenville, 
Tenn 

West  Tennessee  College,  Jackson,  Tenn 

East  Tennessee  University,  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Mary  vUle  College,  Maryville,  Tenn 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis,  Tenn. . . 
t  Union  University,  Murfreesbo',  Tenn 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Kashviile,  Tenn 

'  Pisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 

I  University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn 


All  degrees. 


161 
10 


72 


8.... 
4 


3.... 
3 


0.... 
2.... 


A.B.         A.lf. 


29 


21 


15 


16 


12 


S&B. 


s 


1#  ! 


Kl 


5i- 


1 


11 


a  Number  of  graduates  reported. 
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SCIENCE. 

FmLOBOPHY. 

ABT. 

THEOL-  1 
OOY.     1 

ScM. 

b 
1 

13 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

S 

23 

1 

11 

i 

A 

13 

(                     i 

3 

i                        5 

1                                 : 
J                              8 

1 

19 

20 

1 

a 

M 

22 

24 

1    1 

!     1 

1 

1 1.. 

"••!"'" 

1 

,        ^ 

3'.. 

1 

1 

••■*r 

1 

j — 

::::i:: 

1 

1 

.  ...1. ... 

■::'i-:: 

! 

T 

....|.. 

.... 

1 .. 

......... 

1  -- 



6 

8 

•. 

1 

"*'l  "" 

....'.... 

5 

' 

99 

8i      1 

5 

1 

.... 

« 

i 

.... 

1 

1 

. ... 

5 
2 

2 

10 

....1.... 

3 

::::  ::: 

.... 

4 

5       3 

3 

3 

....j.... 

....!.... 

::::::- 

...  1--- 

1 

1 

1 
2 

........ 

1 

3 

.... 

12 

4r) 

— 

:::::.;: 

69 

1 

.... 

::::.::; 

::::....i... 

252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 


263 
264 
965 
266 

267 


270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 

286 

as  I 

282 
283 

ac4 

2tt5 
286 
287 

288 
23i 


40  A 


b  Includes  tnro  dc;;re€8  of  analytic  chemist 
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IiMtitutioDs  and  locations. 

LETTEB8. 

ecsxscL 

AU  degrees. 

i 
5 

A.B. 

A.M.    (        Sc-E. 

\ 

i 

s 

5 

1 

1 

a 

i 

a 

1 

1    1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

r 

S 

1      •        !• 

290 

Univeraitv  of  the  Sonth  Sewanee  P.>0..  Tenn . . 

03 
0 
0 
0 

1 

S91 

Hiwaaaee  College,  near  Sweetwater,  Tenn 

Texas  Military  institate,  Austin,  Tex 

0 
0 
0 

1 

S99 

293 

St.  Joseoh's  Cblleire  Brownsville!  Tex 

' 

294 

Universitr  of  St.  Mary,  Galveston,  Tex 

Texas  University,  Georgetown,  Tex 

.... 

1 

1 

895 

996 

A nntin  (!nIlAim.  Aniil in  Tbt _ 

297 

Henderson  College,  Henderson,  Tex 

298 

Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex 

Salado  Universitv.  Salaao.  Tex 

2 

1 
4 

3 
0 
0 

.... 

2 

299 

300 

Trinity  Univen^ity,  Tehnacana, Tex t, t 

.... 

4 

301 

Waco  tTniver8ity,*^Waoo,  Tex..'. 

302 

Marvin  Colleire  Waxahachie.  Tex    ^ 

0 
43 

9 
11 

1 
44 
24 

7 
31 

9 
20 

2 

0 
13 
12 
23 
46 

4 

0 
22 
12 

0 

303 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt 

Mlddleburv  College,  Middlebury,  Vt 

Xorwich  itniverslty,  (military,)Northfleld.  Vt. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va 

University  of  Virginia,  near  Charlottesville,  Va 
Emory  and  Henry  CollegejJSmory,  Va. 

12 
9 

... 

2 

304 

4 
2 
3 

.... 

8 
1 

305 

I&          1 

306 

1 

•Wj 

307 

1 
19 
7 
8 



3 

2 

30S 

2 
2 

7 
3 

1 
8 
0 

"fo 

t    Id 

a    

309 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va 
Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va 

9 

310 

.... 

5 

311 

3W 

Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va 

.... 

11 

1 



9, 
1 

313 

CoUegeof  Wifiiam  and  Mary,  Williamsburg.  Va 

West  Virginia  College,  Flemington,  W.  Va 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.Va 
L«awrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis. 

314 

1 

315 

7 

^ 

316 

1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
3 
0 

5       1 

317 

Belolt  College,  Beloit,  Wis 

.... 

13 
5 
2 

.... 

10 

1... 

316 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis 

Milton  College,  Milton.  Wis 

J 

319 

.... 

1 

320 

St.  John's  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 

Raoino  College,  Kacine,  Wis 

321 



17 
5 

5 

:::**! 

322 

Ripon  College,  Kipon,  Wis 

i' 

373 

Pio  Nono  Cmlege,  St.  Francis  Station,  Wis 

324 

Northwestern  University.  Watertown,  Wis  . . . 
University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

6 

6 

325 

Tfm 

Washington  Territorial  Univ'y,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Holy  Angel's  College,  Vancouver,  Wash ....... 

327 

i""'l 

1 

. 

a  Not  specified. 
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8CTKNCB. 

PHIL080PBT. 

ART. 

THEOL- 
OGY. 

MEDICINE. 

L.iW. 

ScM. 

1 

1 

1 

•9 

»9 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

cd 

ft 

1 

P 

P- 
P 

p5 

P 

p 
p 

p4 

P 

O 

P 

1 

t 

S3 

fl 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 
1 

XX 

13 

13 

14 

19 

16 

ir|i8 

19 

30 

91 

32 

33 

34 

25 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

30 

31 

33 

?% 

Ml 

99? 

993 

?94 

99*1 

Wfi 

297 

3 

998 

999 

^00 

* 

301 

30'^ 

3 

fi83 

30? 

2 

304 

I 

.... 

30,'> 

3 

306 

3 

14 

307 

308 

309 

... 

3 

5 

1 
4 

9 

1 

310 

311 

319 

4 

313 

314 

31  ^ 

316 

S 

317 

14 

8 

318 

] 

319 

390 

8 

1 

391 

399 

393 

394 

325 

:f96 

397 

b  Number  of  gndiuites  reported. 
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Table  XIIL— Part  2,— Degrees  confeired  in  professional  schools  not  eonnecM  with  umipftr 

sities  and  colleges. 


InstitntioDs  and  locations. 

a 

THEOLOGY. 

MKDICIXE. 

LAW. 

J 

P 
1 

5 

P 
P 

a 

p5 

i 

a 

ale    2  '- 

III   i'  t 
ill  ii 

1 

SCHOOLS  OP  THKOLOOT. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal 

3 

1 

9 

16 

92 

5 
9 

6 
9 
8 
2 
6 
15 

9^ 
17 
2 
11 

40 
36 

8 

36 

18 
1 
3 

92 
2 
42 
19 
5 

17 

SO 

7 
5 

11 

15 

4 
11 

9 
5 

6 

92 

3 

20 

3 

1 

2 

Theolojrical  Seminary  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

1 

9 

16 

22 

5 
9 

6 
9 
8 
2 
6 
15 
22 
17 
2 
11 

40 
36 

8 

36 

Id 

1 

3 

99 
9 

42 
19 
5 

17 

90 

5 

3 

Tlieologic4U  Institute  of  Couiiecticnt,  Hartford,  Conn 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  HI 

Chicago  Theoloffical  ^mlnary,  Chicago.  HI 

"••*!"•• 

4 

5 

1 

6 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
Chicajfo.ni 

—  1  — 
1 

7 

Gairett  Biblical  Institnte,  Evanston,  HI 

....|.... 

8 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west,  Monmouth,  111 

1 

9 

Angustaua  Theological  Seminarr,  Pazton,  HI 

... 

— 1 — 

10 

Wartburg  Seminary,  Casstown.  Iowa 

11 

St  Joseph's  Seminarv  and  College.  Bardstown,  Ky 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Banj^r,  Me 

19 

13 

St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Baltimore,  lidui 

. 

.... 

14 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Augsburg  Semiuary,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

15 

16 

17 

St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

German  Evangelical   Lutheran   Concordia  College,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.... 

18 



19 

Drew  Theological  Seminarv,  Madison,  N.  J 

.... 

^ 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

1 

91 

Theological    Seminary    of    the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J 

Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Hartwiok  Seminary,  Hartwick  Seminary  Pos^Offloe,  N.  Y 

NewburgTheoloffical  Seminary,  Newburg,  N.  Y-TT. 

German  l*heological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  l^w  York,  N.  Y *.. 

... 

SS 

33 

Hi 

.... 

itt 

•96 

House  of  the  Evangelists,  New  York,  N.  Y 

.... 

.... 

.... 

■97 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y 

-98 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Niagara,  N.  Y 

... 

^ 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Allegheny  City,  Pa 

30 

31 

Western   theological    Seminary    ot   the  Presbyterian 
Church.  AUegheny  City,  Pa 

32 

Theological  Seminary  of  tt^e  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churt^ 
Gettysburg,  Pa 

33 

.... 

.... 

34 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

11 

15 
4 

11 

9 
5 

a 

35 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

38 

Missionary  Institute,  Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

.... 

.... 

.... 

37 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa 

.  -. . 

3d 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia,  8.  C 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Greenville,  S.C.. 

Fairfax  County,  Va 

39 

40 

41 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 
Mission  Institute,  Herman,  wis 

29 
3 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

42 

43 

Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  St  Francis  Post-OfBoe, 
Wis 

on 

44 

Nashotah  House,  Summit  Wis 

191        10 

.... 

.... 

. . .. 

45 

Wayhmd  Seminary,  "^'••nington,  D.  C 

19 
91 

19 

.... 

.... 

46 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law-sohool  of  CincinnaU  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.... 

91 
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47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 

56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 

02 

63 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


90 
91 
9S 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


A 


InRtitationsand  locations. 


^8 


SCBOOLB  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  Ck>llege  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Savannah  Medical  College,  Savannah,  6a 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  HI 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  uospitaV  Chicago,  HI  . . 
Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chi- 
cago, HI  

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,  HI 

MedioJ  College  of  £ vansville,  Evansrille,  Ind 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Louisville  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Ey 

Medical  department  of  the  iJniversity  of  Louisville,  Louis- 

viUe,Ky 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville.  Ky 

New  Orleans  Dental  College,  New  Orleans,  La 

Medical  department,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 

Md 

Medical  department,  Washington  University,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Baltimore,  Md 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 

New  BngUmd  Female  Medical  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit  Medical  CoUege,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kansas 

City,  Mo 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Missouri  Dental  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Loois  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  T 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y 

Mecucal  department.  University  of  BiifEiiIo,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women,  New  York,N.  Y 
Woman's  Medical  College  oi  the  New  York  Infirmary, 

New  York.  N.Y 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Eclectic  Medical  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

New  York  College  of  Dettistry,  New  York,  N.  Y 

College  of  Pharmacv  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio T..: 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Medical  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  

Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JefTerson  Medici  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania^  Philadelphia, 

Pa 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PhiUdelphia  Dental  College,  Phihulelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Medical  College,  State  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston,  &  C 

Tsxaa  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Galveston,  Tex 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Ya 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C 


33 
3 

7 
54 
57 

78 
5 
45 

46 

39 
27 

8 
8 
7 
6 
14 

6 

30 

61 

11 

5 

7 

25 

42 

40 

167 

97 


30 
21 
10 
33 
94 

52 

58 
29 
16 
34 
68 
10 
149 

15 
50 
28 
49 
94 
12 

9 
14 

4 


39 


25 
42 
40 
187 
97 


10 


94 


149 
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Table  XUL— Pabt  3.— Defect  ccmfartd  in 

[The  foUoAving  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  nsed  in  this  table:  L.  B..  Graduate  in  Letter* ; 
of  Liberal  Arts;  M.  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literature:  M.  L.  L.,  Mistress  of  Liberal  LeanuAg; 
B.  So.,  Mistress  of  Science ;  L.  So.,  Laureate  of  Science ;  Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Music] 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  degreea. 


t 


Florence  Synodioal  Female  College,  Florence,  Ala 

Centenary  Female  College,  Summerfleld,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala 

Alabiuna  Conference  Female  College,  Tuskegee,  Ala 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jos6,  Cal 

Wesleyau  Female  College,  Wilmington,  Del 

Southern  Masonic  Female  College,  CoVicgton,  Ga 

Andrew  Female  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga 

Bethel  Female  College,  Cuthbert,  Ga 

Monroe  Female  College,  Forsyth,  Ga 

Griffin  Female  College,  Griffin,  Ga 

La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange,  Ga 

College  Temple,  Newnan,  Qa 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

Lombard  Universitv,  Gralesburg,  Dl ■ 

Dlinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  111 ■ 

Fernr  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  HI 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Dl 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Dl 

Wheaton  College.  Wheaton,  HI 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa 

De  Pauw  Female  College,  New  Albany,  Ind 

Highland  University,  HighUnd,  Kans 

Daughters'  College,  Harrodsburg,  Ey 

LebMion  Baptist  Female  College,  Lebanon,  Ky 

Lexington  Female  College,  Leiungton.  Ky. 

Shelbyville  Female  College,  Shelbyville.  Ky 

Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  La 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Kent's  Hill,  Me 

Ba  1  timore  Female  College,  Baltimore,  Md 

Whitwor^  Female  College,  Brookhaven,  Miss 

'  gs,  Miss 

Lindenwood  College  for  Young  Ladies,  St.  Charley  Mo 

McGee  College,  College  Mound,  Mo 

Stephen's  CoUege,  Columbia,  Mo 

Borden  town  Female  College,  Bordentown,  N.  J 

Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Pennington,  K.  J 

Wells  College.  Aurora,  N.Y 

Elmira  Female  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

Ingham  University.  Lerby,  N.  Y 

Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Asheville  Female  College,  Asheville,  N.  C 

('incinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Delaware,  Ohio , 

Highhind  Institute,  Hillsboro*  Ohio , , 

HiUsboro' Female  CoUege,  Hilisboro',  Ohio , 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio , 

Xenia  College,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg , 

Wilson  Female  C/oUege,  Chambersburg,  Pa , 

Irving  Female  College,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa „ 

Pittsburg  Female  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa , 

('olumbiai  Female  College,  Columbia,  S.C 

Due  West  Female  College,  Due  West,  a  C 

Williamston  Female  College,  Williamston,  &  C 

Cumberland  Female  College,  MoMinnville,  Tenn , 

Soule  Female  College,  MurlVeesboro',  Tenn 

W. E.  Ward's  Seminary  for  YoungLadies,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Mary  Sharp  College,  Winchestor.TTenn - 

C happen  HUl  Female  College,  Chapel  Hill,  Tex 

Andrew  Female  College,  Huntsvllle,  Tex 

Wheeling  Female  College,  Wheeling,  W.  Va , 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

Gftlesvillo  University.  Galesville,  Wis 

Milton  College,  Milton, , Wis , 


a  Number 
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schools,  ^c,  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 

A.  B.,  Gradaate  in  Arts ;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts ;  6.  L.  A.,  Gradaato  in  Liberal  Arts :  M.  L.  A..  Mistress 
X.  C,  Laureate  of  Arts ;  A.  L.,  Laureate  of  Arts  ;  A.  S.,  Sister  of  Arts ;   M.  So.,  Mistress  of  Science ; 


A.M. 

< 

,4 

h3 

-3 

h4 

< 

05 

< 

i 

HJ 

i 
9 

< 

A 

» 

a 

4 

3 

I 

11 

1 

2 

'2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 



(5 

7 



7 

a 
6 

a 

a 

tjt' 

9 

14 

10 

14 

...... 

11 

5 

- 



1^ 

5 

1 

2 

1 

|;j 

14 

4 

!«> 

6 

6 

16 

7 

17 

1 
10 

1R 

10 

3 

99 

2 
4 

*?1 

2 

1 

o«j 

5 

*n 

1 

04 

11 

o«i 

1 
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N«me. 


Location. 


Bemarka. 


Hegstenberg  Library 

Young  Men's  Chriatian  Aaaoda- 

tioD  Library. 
Hechanica'  Asaociation  Library . .. 

Dorcbeater  Antiqnarian  and  His- 
torical Society  Library. 
Town  Library 


Xoxbnry  Mechanical  Institnte  Li- 
brary. 

I>ow&Co.*8  Library 

Yoong  Men'a  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Mercantile  Library 

Town  libraiy , 

£dgeworth  J'emale  Seminary  Li- 
brary. 

Athenenm,  Acricnltoral/and  Me- 
chanics' Insntnte  Library. 

St  Benedict's  Academic  Liorary ... 

Slatersyille  Library 


Chicago, 111 .... 

Lonisyilie,  Ky . 

Gardiner,  Me . . 

Boston,  Mass . . 

Boston,  Mass  . . 
Boston,  Mass .. 


TiSwrence,  Mass  . . . 
Middleboro',  Mass. 


Pittsfleld,Mas8... 

Wobnm.MAss 

Greensboro',  N.C. 

Lancaster,  Pa 


Houston  Lyoenm  Library. 


St.  Mary's,  Pa.... 
Slater8yme,B.r. 

Houston,  Tex.... 


See  Free  Theological  Library,  (identi- 
cal.) 

Merged  in  the  Pnblio  LibraTy  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

See  Gardiner  Public  Library,  (identi- 
cal.) 

Merged  in  Boston  Public  Library. 

I7ot  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 

(Hosed. 
Closed. 

Kot  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Tiinngan  Library,  (identicaL) 

Small  and  priyate. 

Identical  with  library  at  North  Smith. 

field. 
Not  in  existonoe. 
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Table  XVIL— Part  l.^StaHatioe  of  muaeuvM  of  naimral  kUtory  for 

[Note.— X  aignillMyM; 


Name  of  proprietor. 


Wealeyan  XJniversity., 


S  Sheffield  Scientiflo  School 
metallorffic  and  miner- 
alogio  coUeotinn. 

3  Yale  College  Peabody  Mn- 
Beam. 


4\ 


(  Pro!  Daniel  C.  Eaton's  ] 
I  Herbariom.  j 

5 1  Illinois  Mosenm  of  Natural 
History. 

6 

7 


TJniversity  of  Notre  Dame. 
Griswold  College 


8  Iowa  State  XJniTersity.... 

9,  Tabor  College 

f  Amherst  College,  cabi-' 
nets  of  natoraihistory, 
(including  the  Hitch- 
cook  Ichnologloal  Mu- 
10  {  seum,  the  Shepard  Cabi- 
net the  Adams  Zoolog- 
ical Cabinet,  and  tho 
Gilbert  Museum  of  Ind- 
ian Belies.) 


, .   C  Boston  Society  of  Natu-  \ 
"  \  ral  History.  > 


C  Harvard  College,  Gray's  } 
I  Herbarium.  > 

C  Museum  of  Comparative } 
I  Zoology.  > 


Berkshire  Athenaeum 

Peabody  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. 
Williams  College 


University  of  Michigan  . . . 

CNew  Hampshire  Philo-) 
<  mathic  and  Antiquari-  > 
t  an  Society.  ) 
Dartmouth  College 


on  C  New  York  State  Museum  J 
^\l  of  Natural  History.        j 


Location. 


Middletown,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. , 
....do 


...do 

Normal,  HI. 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Griswold,  Iowa. . . 


Iowa  City,  Iowa . 
Tabor,  Iowa 


Amherst,  Mass . 


Boston,  Mass . 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
....do 


Pittsfleld,  Mass . 
Salem,  Mass 


Williamstown,  Mass. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


Contoocook,  N.  H 

Hanover,  N.H 


Albany.  N.Y.. 


Curators. 


:  Prof.  Wm.  North  ) 

Rice.  S 

:G.  Brown  Goode.) 


Prof,  J.  G.  Brush,  A. 
M. 

Prof.  O.C.  Marsh,  A. 
M. 

Profl  Daniel  C.  Eaton 

S.  A.  Forbes 


CProC   Joseph   C.  ^ 
\     Carrier.  > 

Prof.  D.S.  Sheldon.. 

Prof.  Chaa.  A.  White. 
ProflJ.ETodd 


CProf.  Edward i 
\  Hitchcock.  < 


Alpheus  Hyatt. 


Prof.  A.  Gray . 
Alex.  Agassis. 


E.  G.  Hubbel . 


Prol  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney. 


H.  A.  Fellows 

ProC  C.   H.   Hitch- 
cock, Ph.  D. 


James  Hall . 


1850 


1656 
1858 

1848 
1861 


1821 


1830 


1863 


1859 


1871 
1868 


183e 

1850 
1840 

1843 


Nsture  of  collections  I 
in  natural  history.     I 


General. 


Metallurgy  and  min- 
eralogy. 

General 


Botanic. 
General. 


....do 

Mineralogy,    oonch- 

ology,  &0. 
Geology  and  soSIogy. 
'^      ral .......... 


1860  Gene] 


....do. 


...do. 


Botanic. 


<Zo51ogio  and 
I  leontologic 


-I 


General. 
....do  ... 


.do. 


C  General,    (inclnd- ) 

<  ing  medical  and  > 
t  art.)  y 
(General,    (Includ-) 

<  ing,  also,  art  and  > 
(  historic  relics.)  S 
General 


....do. 
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1873,  yrom  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
0  signifles  no  or  none.] 


Income. 


§ 

o 
S 


Source. 


Expenditores. 


Purpose. 


Employes. 


TiUes. 


Visitora. 


I" 


$1,850 

100 

1.950 

56,200 


Endowment... 

Donations 

Total  for  past 

year. 
Total  for  last 

five  years. 


11,585 

150 

175 

100 

1,950 

56,200 

3,000 


Salaries    and 

wages. 
For  vertebrates . 
For  bottles,  &o.. 

Alcohol,  &o 

Total  for  last 

year. 
Total  for  past 

five  years. 
Not  stated 


Sdentifiomen... 

Coratorof  paleon- 
tology and  min- 
eralogy. 

Cnrator  of  zoSlo- 
gy,  botany,  and 
ethnology. 


1,500 


500 


S;000 


Personal < 

State- appropria- 
tions. 


100 

150 

1,000 


For  wages ) 

For  plants > 

TotTforfiyeyears  > 


Curator  of  botany. 


150 
93 


All  nnrposes ...,} 
For  Dottles, &o..  > 


Soientiflcx 


150 


14,461 

1,455 

1,215 

130 

18.532 


1,000 

10,500 
25,000 

125,000 


Endowment... 

Donations 

Members'  fees. 
Admission- fees ' 
Total  for  past 
year. 

Endowment  .... 

Endowment...') 

State-apprqpri-l 

tion.  f 

Donations j 


150 

150 
150 
31 

300 


5,775 

2,043 
2,718 

17,190 

1,000 

36,000 
55,000 


For  specimens  . 


1,500 
100 

200 


For  vertebrates . 

For  other  animals 

For  bottles,  alco- 
hol, &C. 

For  building  and 
repairs. 

Salaries  and 
wages. 

Collections 

Building  and  re- 
pairs. 

Total  for  past 
year. 

All  purposes  —  <! 

Salaries  and 

wages. 
Collections 


Scientific  men,1 

(paid.) 
Laborers,  (paid) . . ! 
Curators  of   ae- 

IMtrtments,  (not 
*P*id.)  J 

Scientific  men...  \ 

Laborer < 

Scientific  men...] 

Laborers 

Wdtaien 

Curators  of   de- 
partments.        J 
Curator 


1,800 


130,000 


80 


10 


500 


425 
24 


12,500 


Total  for  last  year 

TJnirersity-funds 

Donations I 

Members'  fees  5 

Subscriptions... 

State-grants...  < 

a  Many. 


500 
550 
449 


Vertebrates . 


C Salaries  and] 
i  wages.  \ 


fie  man...  } 
r— boy  ...  5 


Scientific  man...  i 
Laborer- 


40,000 
1,200 

10.000 


300 
250 


All  purposes. 


500 


9,500 
700 


Salar 

wages. 
Vertel 


ies   andf 
urates 1 


Scientifio  men 
Janitor  and  ass' 
janitor. 
Women . . 


b  A  few. 


4 
c  Partial 


;1 


75^000. 
d  In  preparation. 


100 

230 
0 

X 

100 
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Xame  of  proprietor. 


Location. 


Curators. 


Nature  of  collectSona 
in  natural  history. 


rt,   <  Bnffido  Society  of  Natn- ) 
-**,{   ralSciencea.  i 


22  Madison  University 

23  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
I     CoUege. 

34 1  Yassar  College 


25  University  of  Rochester . . 

I 


26  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


n« '  C  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  \ 
*  s\  enoes  of  Philadelphia.    > 

28   The  "Wagner  Free  Institute 
1     of  Science. 


29  Brown  University . 


.30   Cutting's  Museum. 


I 


43 


Middlebury  College 

State  Cabinet  and^Museu^ 

of  Natural  History. 
University  of  Wisconsin  .. 

United  States  Depart-") 
)  ment  of  Agriculture,  I 
I  Agricultural  and  £oo- ( 
i  nomio  Museum.  J 

United  States  Department 
ofAgriculture,Herbarium. 
United  States  N^ational  Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

ANATOMIC  MUSEUMS. 

Medical  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 
Army  Medical  Museum. . . . 

Harvard  College  Museum 

of  Comparative  Aaatomy. 

Harvara  College,  Warren 

Anatomical  Museum. 
Yassar  College,  Anatomical 

Cabinet 
College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons  of  Syracuse 

University. 
Medical  School  State  of 

South  Carolina. 


Buffal6,N.T 

HamUton,N.T 

New  York,  N.Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Eoohester,  N.  Y 


Delaware,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia.  Pa . 
....do 


Providence,  R.  I 


Lunenburg,  Yt.. 

Middlebury,  Yt . 
Montpelier,  Yt.. 

Madison.  Wis  ... 


Washington,  D.  C. 

....do 

....do 


New  Haven,  Conn. . 
Washington,  D.C.. 
Cambridge,  Mass .. . . 

— do 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


A.RGrote 

Prof.L.M.Osbom.-. 
Prof.LaNewbory.. 

Prof.  James  Orton, 

A.M. 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward, 

A.M. 


fProt  Edward  T. 
<   Nelson,    A.    "" 
(  Ph.D. 


-! 


Standing  Qommitteea. 

Wm.  Wagner,  LL.  D., 
president. 


J.  W.  P.  Jenks  . 


5  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cut-  } 
\  ting,  owner.         > 

Henry  M.  Seeley 

Hiram   A.  Cutting, 

A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Pro!  Bolaud  Irving. 


Townsend  Olover . . 

Geo.  Yosey,  botanist 

Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird. 


1661 


1868 
1866 


1864 
1860 


1859 


1812 
1855 


1871 


185S 


Greaeral. 


...do 

...do 


.do. 


Lithology.  phenome- 
nal geology,  and 
paleontology. 


General . 


..do. 


The  whole  field  of 


General. 


..do. 


1854 
1850 

1864 

1869 
1846 


...do 

Natural    histoiy  of 

Yermont. 
Zodlogv,  geology,  and 

metallurgy. 
fBirds,    insects, 1 

fruits,    grains,  I 

fibers,  eooDomioj 
^  substances,  kA,  ] 
Botanic 


Asst  Surg.  Gea  A. 

oas,u.s.A. 


Prof.  J.  B.  S.  Jack- 
son,  M.  D. 

Pro£  Adelia  C.  Ave- 
ry. M.  D. 

Pro£  Wm.  T.  Plant, 
M.D. 

Prof  Gea  K.  Tres- 
oot,M.D. 


1864 
18T2 

1832 


Anatomic . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do ..... 
....do ..... 


...do. 


PoortiaL 
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Income. 

Expenditures. 

Employes. 

Visitors. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
< 

Source. 

4i 

<1 

Purpose. 

1 

S 

p 

125 

TlUes. 

i 

1  % 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s 

$1,500 

1 

600! 

t  Members'  fees,! 
<  donations,  and) 
(  lectures.           ) 
Subscriptions  . . . 

$1,470 

C    1 

rnllAO.tinna I     1 

L  Woman > 

Curators,  (unp'd)  > 

2,000 
2,000 

X 

X 

200 
100 
60 

50 

0 
150 

0 

X 

0 
0 

X 

0 

a 
0 

0 

0 

91 

(il 

0? 

f^illnorA.fiindA 

600  rniWtionn n 

?3 

i 

800 
4,000 

94 

95 

400  Endowment..  J 

400 
1,500 

Collections f 

Ca8U» 1 

I  Curator  of  min-1 
eralogv.                1 

I  Curator  of  all  ( 
other.                  J 

I  Janitor 

26 
97 

1.500  Donations 1 

2, 875'  Members'  fees,  i 
841  AdmiAsion-fees  > 
1,870  Special  funds.,  i 
5                     \i 

2,500 
6,166 

Buildings  and  re-  ] 
pairs.                  I 

C  Librarian,  Jani-  \ 
\   tor,  &c.              5 

8,000 
e 

0 

98 

3,000  Donations ' 

1                             I 

150  Owner ) 

50  Donations S 

50  Legacies ) 

1,000 
1  200 

Salaries   and^ 
wages. 

I  Scientific  man 

OQ 

&C  Bottfes,   "alcohol,  i 
dec                     J 

250  CoUections 

I  Woman 

....... 

300 

150 

10 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

X 

0 

X 
X 

50 

X 

X 

•m 

1" 
0   '31 

200  State-grant 

1 

2U0 

Curator 

1  Curator 

5,000 

200 

12 

0   13*2 

0     "XK 

4. 500^  United  SUtes  \ 

3.000 

Collections S 

Caste  of  fruit...  ^ 

Plants  

3  Scientific  men...) 

2  Women 

1  Messenger 

50,000 

0 
0 

X 
X 
X 

34 

1,000 

t  appropnat  n.  > 
do 

1,500 
200 

V% 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

1., 

4r» 

Mr  Wagner. 


e  Very  many. 
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Names. 


Vertebrates. 


I 


Articulates. 


i. 

CO 


5 


MoUusks. 


MaUuacc^ds. 


» 


Wesleyan  University 

Herbarium  of  Prof.  Daniel  C. 
Eaton. 

University  of  Kotre  Dame 

Tabor  College 


2,600 


660 


1.8D0 


7,045 


60.560 


145 


900 


Amherst  College 

Boston  Society  Natural  History. 
Harvard  College,  Gray's  Her- 
barium. 


"Williams  College 

University  of  Michigan  d 

New  Hampshire  Philomathic 

and   AnUqtuarian    Society's 

Museum. 
New  York  State  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 
BuffiUo  Society  Natural  Sciences 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  (^oKge 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Academy  0^  Natural  Sciences 

of  Philadelphia. 
The  Wagner  rree  Institute  of 

Science.  0 


7,573 


159 

700 

16,387 


700 


912 
5,000 
3,650 


438 
06.000 
Many. 


2,848 
8,000 
Many, 


83 


43 


750 

4.1 

l.^iOO 


550 

ioe 


120 


330 


454 


1,012 


13 


770 
282 


2,450 

2,612 

1,462 

480 

27,000 

A  large  number 


1,770 
287 
80 


505 


1.408 

6,212 
989 


Brown  University 

Cutting's  Museum 

Middlebury  College 

State  Cabiuet  aud  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 
United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,      Agiicultural 

and  Economic  Museum. 
United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Herbariam. 


Uncounted. 
79 


220 


314 
190 
350 

/1, 000 


A  large  number 


Uncounted  . 


20O 


1,500 

665 

1,500 


3,054 
2,800 


14, 161 


538 


87.905 

9.510 
21,500 

5,500 
76,479 

250,000 


With  moUosks. 


10 
S02 


400 
5,154 
3. 735 
With  moUtt^s. 


Uncounted  . 
375 


Unoovmted 


1,920 
300 


a  These  belong  to  the  Shepard  collection,  which  includes,  besides,  2,000  species  of  fossils,  5,000  geo* 
logic  specimens  and  239  meteorites.  Pifteen  thousand  of  the  29,0C0  mineral  specimens  belong  to  the 
Shepard  collection. 

h  Not  ckssifled. 

e  Ichnolitea. 
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ANDCAL8, 

FLAMT8. 

Sohinoderma. 

Coeleiit«nitea. 

Protosoans. 

Phanerogams. 

Cryptogams. 
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475 

30 

100 
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85 
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70,000 

1,300 
8,897 

6.900 
20,000 

"iso' 

4,000 

87,545 
275,000 

7,000 

42,894 

201 

4,740 

14.900 

AOOO 

38 

190 
4,900 

485 
65 

1.342 

530 
20,000 

'"'iii' 

1,000 
4.691 

300 

6,000 

1 
9 

200 
75 

el50 

(25,*066* 

i  9.000 

3.000 

3 

33 

alOO 

400 

337 

111 

3.000 

51 
145 

430 

174 

1,000 

51 
CWith< 
{      tera 

60 
soelen.) 
tea.      5 

4 

5 

6 

With  phanero- 
gams. 

1 

7 

50 

100 

50 

100 

250 

2,500 

R 

With  phaner'ma 

9 

15 

'800 

25 

700 
50 

1.200 
2,500 

16 

2,669 

3.000 

6,100 

75 

700 

1.000 

300 

749 

2.040 

5.000 

"4,*966' 

10 

12 

170 
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50 

650 

1,135 

912 

5 
900 

94 

33 
910 

81 

80 

980 

10 

6,800 
30,000 

U 

19 
13 
14 

15 

AUrj:e 
XTdooiu 



niimber 

ited.... 

Alarge 
UnooQi 

Doinber 
ited-... 

Alarge 
Uoooni 

nninber 
Ited.... 

None.. 

None.. 

Wlthp 
ga 

None.. 

tianero- 
ms. 

None.. 

300 

330,000 

"4,666' 
1.000 
5.000 

16 

17 

18 

93 

40 

4 

500 
None.. 

1.500 
None.. 

19 

None.. 

None.. 

90 

'?1 

90,000 

1,500 

W 

d  The  returns  simply  indicate  10,825  entries  of  animals,  represen tins  45,383  specimens ;  8,897  entries 
of  plants,  and  49.894  specimens;  13,948  entriea  in  the  geologic  recora, and 40,565  specimens ;  and  639 
entries  of  798  archiBologio  specimens. 

«  The  Wagner  Free  institnte  of  Science  has,  besides  these,  750  anatomio  preparations  and  980,000 
fossils. 

/  Birds,  all  mounted. 
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Table  XX.—StatiHics  of  inatitutions  for  ^  hUmd  far  1873 ;  fiam 
KOTB.— indicates  XH)  return ;  x  indirstetthe 


Name. 


Location. 


Superintendent. 


1 


a 


5- 

o 


I 


Institntion  for  the  Deaf,  Domb, 

and  Blind. 
Institotion  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Inntitation  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Institntion  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

Iowa  Collefce  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  and  Industrial  Home 

for  tb*9  Blind. 
Institntion  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Maasaohu- 

settH  Aaylnm  for  the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmb, 

and  Blind.  n 

Institntion  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institntion  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

State  Institution  for  the  Blind 

N.  Y.  InsUtuUon  for  the  Blind. . . . 
Institation  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmb, 

and  BUnd. 
Institntion  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Instnictlon  of 

the  Blind. 
Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind/ 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Institation  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind. 
Institation  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind. 


Talladega,  Ala.. 
LitUe  Book,  Ark 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Maoon,6a 

Jacksonville,  HI. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa — 
Wyandotte^Ean 
Louisville,  Ky  .. 

BAton  Bouge,  La 


Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boeton,Kns8. 

FUnt,Mioh 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Jackson,  Miss... 
St.  Louis, Mo  ... 

Batavia,N.Y... 
Now  York,  N.  Y 
Raleigh,  N.C... 


Columbus,  Ohio . 

Salem.  Oroff.  .   . 
Phihidelphia,Pa 

Cedar  Spr'gs,S.C 

NashvUlo,  Tenn . 

Anstin.Tex 

Staunton,  Ya ... 

Bomney,  W,  Va. 

JauesviUe,  Wis  . 


1867 

1859 

1860 

185S 
1849 

1847 

1853 
1866 
1842 

1871 

1863 

18S9 

1851 

1863 

1847 
1851 

1867 
1831 
1851 

1837 

1878 
1833 

1855 

1846 
1857 
1839 

1810 

1860 


J.H.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Otis  Patten.... 


Warrine  'Wilkin- 

aoUjJdL  A. 
Wm.  D.Williams 
Jos.Bhoads,M.D 

W.H.C]nirehnisn 

SwA.Knai»p,M.A 
J.  D.  Parker,  Ph.  D 
B.aamitooD.. 


P.  Lane. 


State  . 
State. 
State. 


Corpont'n 
Stafo:.. 


State. 

State. 
SUte. 
State. 

State. 


•40,000 

sovoio 

SAOOO 

73,000 
80,000 

506^060 


890.000 
30;  000 
90.000 


F.  D.  Mdrriaon . 

S.6.H0we.M.D.. 

E.L.Bang8,M.A. 

J.L.Noyes,M.A.. 

Theo.  Whitfield... 
Jas.  M.  Workman. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  D. 
William  B.  Wait.. 
John  Nichols 


CocpcnKt^n 
Coipenit*n 

Slate 
State 


350,000 


State. 
State. 


State 

Carpocat*n 


O.L.Smead,M.A. 

h 

William  Chapin .. . 

N.F.Walker/.... 

J.M.Stnrtevant .. 
E.M.Wheelock... 
Charles  D.  McCoy. 

&B.Lapton,M.D. 

T.H.Littie,A.M.. 


State 

State 

Corporat*n 


/97S,000 

10,  C 

15.000 
80, '^ 

980,000 

338,979 

70.000 

500,000 


195,000 


Oorporafn 
State 

State 


State. 
State. 


35,000 
•150,000 

£0,000 

163,000i 


a  For  both  departments. 

b  Average  receipts. 

e  In  State-warrants  for  three  years. 

d  Including  receipts  for  conatructioa. 
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replies  to  inquirieB  hy  the  United  Stain  Bureau  of  Education, 
flmploymeot  taught ;  0  tigDifles  nothing  or  none. 
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^1 
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11 


Emi^oymentA  taogbt 
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!• 


11 


Id 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ir 


18 


19 


80 


31 


89 


tl8,000 

18,175 

90,000 

11,080 
90.000 

39,307 

18,000 

P,000 

fi0.9S4 

e30,000 

30,000 
«n03,938 

3,500 
7.900 


$18,000 

18,175 

97,000 

11.080 
90,000 

39.307 

18,000 
8,000 
16,994 

8,000 

14,500 
44,309 
/44,978 
3,500 
0.000 


$15,000 

-18,909 

50,000 

11.000 
90,000 

38.489 

18,000 
8,000 
17,554 

10,000 

91,900 

el01,479 

/46,508 

3,500 


§18,000 
$13,5831  16,000 
80,00d  30,000 


$0 


11,000 
90,000 

31,970 

94,000 

'1^*648 


14,900 

41,119 

^30,759 

4,000 


41,0C0 
83,844 
40.000 

d91,371 


53,519 


91,371 


91,000 

40,969 
89,784 
40,000 

91,371 


54,045 
40,000 

31,371 


73»886 


79,443 


71,499 


70,043 


16,000 

19,000 

041.541 


19.000 

19.000 

039,774 


11,600 

19.000 

041,453 


31,007 


30.004 


31,154 


10,000 

19,000 

039,901 

95,000 

19,870 


11,000 
90.000 

M9.307 

94.000 

8.000 

16,000 

dI0,000 


19,500 

30,000 

37.500 

O90.000 

fflO.OOO 
91.000 


9,000 

0 
0 


160 
0 

1,700 
13,799 


30 

97 

79 

136 
450 

460 

985 

59 
999 

39 

139 
849 


15 


37,914 
40,000 

91,371 

9,000 
33.500 

/10,000 

9.500 

19,000 
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Ifame. 


Looatioii. 


Femftle  Orphnnt'  Home 

Indnstriml  School  for  Orphans  and  Destitiite  Boys  . . 

Male  Orphan  Asy lam  and  Indnstrial  School 

SbeUeriDSArms - 

Orphans' Borne 

AnxUlary  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  Association 

Orphan  As.vlam 

ProtesUnt  Orphan  Asylum 

Boman  CathoUo  Orphan  Asylum 

Soman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boys 

Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls ■ 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  for  Girls 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Indnstrial  Home  School 

St  John's  Orphanase 

St.  Mary's  Home  oflndnstry 

St.  Bose's  ludnstrial  School 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Washington  Asylum 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Male  Orphan  Asylum 

Scandinavian  Orphan  Asylum 

Boys' Asylami  Boman  Catholic 

CbicaKO  Orphan  Asylum 

Nursery  and  HaJf-Orphan  Asylum 

St  Marv's  and  St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Pant's  Orphan  Asylum  

St  Vincent's  House  of  Providence 

St  Aloynius  Orphan  Asylum  of  St  Boniface  Church 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  lor  the  Friendless • 

Orphans'  Home 

Slstersof  Providence 

Orphan  Asylum • 

St  VincenVs  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum i 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphanage  of  Christ  Church 

Orphan  Asylum  of  St  Paul's  Church 

St  Thomas  s  Male  Orphan  Asylum '.. 

St  Vincent's  Fetaale  Orphan  Asylum ., 

Protestant  Episcopal  Children's  Home 

StElizabeth  Home  of  Industry 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Louis  Female  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Theresa  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

8t  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys 

Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Aid  Society 

Han'lA°<^  Indnstrial  School 

St  Joseph's  School  of  Industry 

St  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 

Home  for  Destitute  Boman-Catbolio  Children 

St  Marv's  Industrial  School 

State  Alms-House,  (orphans*  department) 

SUte  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

St  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum 

State  Alms-Honse,  (orphans*  department) 

Home  of  Providence 

House  of  Shelter 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Widows' and  Orphans  Association 

Girls'  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Josepn's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

Episcopal  Orphans*  Home 

Home  of  Guardian  Angel. ^ 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Mulanphy  Orphan  Asylum  for  Females 

Orphans'  Home  .\ 

Orphans'  Home,  (colored) 

Preshyterian  Home 

Protestant  Orphans' Home 


Mobile,  Ala. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Montgomery,  Alfk. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Denver,  Cola 
Hartfoid,  Conn. 

Da 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  DeL 
Washington,  D.C. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Savannah,  Oil 

Da 
Berlin,  HL 
Chicago,  HI. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Quincy,  HL 
IndianapoliB,  Ind. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Bensselaer,  Ind. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 
Leavenworth,  Kons. 
Corington,  Ky. 

Da 

Da 
LouisviDe,  Ky. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
New  Oiieana,  La» 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Portiand,  Ma 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Boston,  Mass. 

Da 
Dedham.Mass. 
Hampden  O>onty,  Mi 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Plymouth  County, 
Detroit  Mich. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
St  Joseph.  Minn. 
St  Paul;  Minn. 
Shakopee,  Minn. 
Natohes,Misa 
8tLouia,Ma 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
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IA9i  of  orphan-asylums,  ^^Continned. 


Name. 


Loeatkm. 


Rt  Bridpet's  Half-Orphan  Asylnm 

8u  Joseph's  Half-Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Mary  a  Roman-Catholic  Orphan  Anylnm 

St.  Philbmona  Orphan  Asylnm  and  School 

St.  Vincent's  German  Hale  and  Femalo  Orphan  Asylnm 

Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Indnstrial  School 

The  Protestant  Foster  Home  Society 

Orphan  Asylum  for  Gil  Is 

St  Mary'e  Orphan  Asylum 

Boys'  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Tbomns's  Orphan  Asylum 

Bnwklyn  Orphan  Asylum 

Femule  Orphan  Asylum  

Orphan  As\lom  of 't ho  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

St.  Joseph  Female  Orphan  A^lam 

Church  Charity  Foundation 

Church  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Boys'  Orphan  A^lnm 

St,  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum.. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum 

Children's  Fold 

Five-Points  House  of  Industry 

Five-Pointa  Mission 

Half  Orphan  Asvlura 

Home  for  Foundlings 

Homefrir  the  Aged  and  Children 

Home  of  Industry 

House  of  Mercy 

Industrial  School  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 

Instit  ntion  of  Beward  for  Soldiers'  Children 

Xew  York  Juvenile  Guardian  Society 

Nevr  York  Onihan  Asylum 

BomanCatholio  Half-Orphan  Asylnm 

Komnn-Ctttholio  Orphan  Asylum'  for  Boys 

Roman-Cat liolio  Orphan  Asylnm  for  Girls 

St.  Luke's  Home 

St  Patrick's  Female  On  ban  Asylnm 

St  Patrick's  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Patrick's  New  Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Paul's  Oiphan  Asylum  

St  Vincent  de  Paul's  Asylum  .   

Shephenl's  Fold  of  Protestant-Episcopal  Church 

Sisters  of  St  Dominick's  Orphan  Asylum 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute  Ronian-CathDlio  Children. 

County  Alms-house,  (orphans'  department) 

Juvenile  Asylnm 

Church  Home 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  (German) 

St.  Mar>''s  Orphan  Asylum 

Church  Brotherhood 

Church  Sisterhood 

Homo  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asvlura 

St  John's  Mission  ana  Indnstrial  School 

Syracuse  Orphan  Asylum , 

Trinity  Church  Miss'ion  and  Indoatrial  School 

Orphan  Asylum  and  School 

Orphan  Asylum 

St  John's  Asylum , 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum , 

Cincinnati  Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

CincinnatiUnion  Bethel 

Homo  of  the  Friendless 

Honseof  Preservation  of  Chil^n 

Indnstrial  School  of  Guardian  Angela 

News-Boys'  Home 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Aloysins  Orphan  Asylum 

Bethel^orae 

Gorman  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Roman-Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Trinity  Church  Home 

St  Joseph  and  St  Peter's  Asylum 

Asylum  of  Franciscan  Sisters 

Orphana'  Asylum 


8tLoiiia,Ka 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Virginia  City,  N«t. 
Newark,  N.J. 

Do. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Sonth  Orane«.  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Batavfa,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Buffalo,  N.T. 

Da 

Da 
Canandaigna,  N.  T. 
CUnon,  Long  lalttd,  N.  T. 
Brie.N.Y. 
Newburg,  N.  T. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Onondaga  Hin,  N.  Y. 
BandaU^a  Island,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Da 
Rondont,  N.  Y. 
8yracnse,N.Y. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Troy.N.Y. 
Utica,N.Y, 

Da 

Da 
Cincinnati,  OMa 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
CleTeloDdfObia 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Cnmminsrille,  Ohkk 
Delphos,  Ohia 
Oberliii,Obia 
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Xame. 


Looatian. 


CitizeDs' Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylara 

St.  VinceD 1 8  Orphan  Asylam 

Chnrch  Home 

Oerinan  Catholic  Orphan  Aaylam 

Home  for  the  Frienuleas 

Home  of  Indnstry 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Aaylom 

Soldiers' Orphan  School 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Scliool 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  for  Hanisbnrg  and  Oonnty  of  Danphin . 

Carsville  Orphan  Asylam : 

Children's  Homo 

St.  James' Orphan  Asylam 

Smmons  Institute 

Soldiers' Orphan  School 

^sylom  for  Care  of  Colored  Orphans 

Educational  Home  for  Boys 

Koater  Home  Association 

Home  fbr  Little  Wanderers 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls 

N  e w8*Boys'  Home 

Orphan  ^iety  of  Philadelphia 

St.  John's  Male  Orphan  Asylam 

Stb  Vincent's  Home 

Stu  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylam 

Union  Temporary  Home  for  Children 

Allegheny  County  Home 

Church  Home 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Orphan  Farm  School 

St.  Paal's  Koman-CathoUo  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  College 

The  Sheltering  Anna 

Orphans' Home 

Soldiers'  Orphan  School 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  Shepherd  of  Lambs 

Chlldrons'  Home 

St  A  loysms  Orphan  Asylam 

Shelter  House 

Boys' Orphan  Asylum,  Boman  Catholic 

Christ  Cuurch  Industrial  School 

Gi  rls'  Orphan  A  sylum 

St  Philip's  Church  Home 

State  Ornhan  Asylum  for  Colored  Children 

If  om  w  ell  Orphanage , 

Palmetto  Orphan  Aiiylam 

Caufield  Colored  Orphan  Asylam 

Church  Home JL... 

Leath  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Peter's  Orphan  Asylam 

Connty  Asylum,  (orphans' department) 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylam 

On^han  Asylum 

Providence  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylam 

StBo6a*s  Female  Orplian  Asylam 

8t  GenoTefa  Female  Orphan  Asylom 

8t  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Aqrlnm 


Tiffin.  Ohia 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Allegheny  Connty,  Pa. 
Andersonburg,  Pa. 
Cathedral,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Do. 
Middletown.  Pa. 
Mt.  Joy.  Pa. 
PhUadeIphia,Pa. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Boohester,  Pa. 
Water  Cure,  Pa. 
Womelsdorf,  Pa. 
Torlt,  Pa. 
Providence,  H.L 

Do. 
Charleston,  &  C. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Clinton.  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Mempliis,  Tenn. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Nashvi^e,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Burlington,  Vt 

Da 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Bichmond,  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Do. 
Vancoover,  Wash. 

Da 
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Table  XKIV.^StaiisHes  of  educational  henef actions  for  1873 ;  frtm 


Organizatdon  to  which  intmsted. 


BeneliMlort. 


liram«b 


Looatian. 


KaoM. 


BflsideDOO. 


UNIYlBSmBS  AND  00LLE0B8. 

Hissionary  College  of  St.  Angoa- 
tine. 

UniTeraityof  California 

Trinity  College 

WealeyanlJnlTenity 


Yale  College. . 


State  UnlTersity  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  TJniTersity 

Bmory  College 

Abingdon  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Enreka  College 

Kortbweetem  UniTerslty 

Illinois  College 

HcEendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

>lonmouth  Coilege 

Northwestern  College 

ShurtleffCoHege 

Wpstfleld  College 

"Wbeaion  College 

Wabash  College 

Franklin  College 

Hanover  College 

Xorthwestem  Christian  TJniyer 

sity. 
Iowa  College 

Cornell  College 

Tabor  College 

a  Not  in  money. 


Benioi%Cai. 


Oakland,  Cal 

Hartford, Conn  ... 
Middletown,  Conn, 


:D.0.Mill8,eeq. 
M.Bee8e,esq... 


SaDF»an<^aoo,Cal 


Chester  Adams 

Mrs.  Louisa  Loyeland. 


New  Haren,  Conn. 


Athens,  Oa 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Oxford,  HI 

Abingdon,  HI 

Chicago,  111 

Enreka,Ill 

ETanston.Ill 

JaoksonTille,Ill... 
Lebanon,  HI 


Hartford,  Conn . . . 
Kensington,  Conn 


Alnmni 

Hon.  Samnel  MiUer ... 

H  W.Scott 

MrsiJoUaJ.Abbe.... 

Mrs.  Edward  Boll 

Rev.Thos.  Tollman,  deo'd. 

Honry  Trowbridge 

Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield . . . 

Mr.  John  J.  Crooks 

Class  of  187t 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Stevens 
Mr.  G.  Peabody  Wetmoro. 

Anonymons  donor 

Edward  £.  Salisbary. . 
Henry  Famam  andothers. 

And  others 

Henry  Ward  Foote 

Professor  Tyndall , 

Professor  Tyndall 


New  Haven,  Co«m 
Hartford,  Coon 


Scotland,  Conn... 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 


England  . 
England . 


Town  of  Athens 

>  Friends 

s  Rev.  B.  E.  Rogers 

;R.R.  Graves,  esq 

Friends 

(Friends 

<Friends 

(Students 

Friends 

CFrionds 

{Friends 

G.  H.  Sisson 

Samuel  A.  Hitohcook . 


Athena,  Ga. 


Maoon,  Ga 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


Lincoln,  HI 
Monmontb,  111 ... . 
NaperviUe,Ill 


Upper  Alton,  111 .. 

We8tfleld,ni 

Wheaton,IU 

Crawfordsville.Ind 

Franklin,  Ind 

Hanover,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Grinnell,Iowa  — 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


(San 
Frie" 


Abingdon,  111 . 
Chiauzini'?.*! 


Chicago.  HI 
BrimS»ld,] 


lends . 
Friends. 
Friends. 


;L.M.WhiUng. 
E.Gove 


^inoy.IU  . 
{uincy,  HI . 


Not  to  be  named. 
Sundry  persons  . . 
C  Chauncy  Rose  . . 


Terre  Hante,  Ind. 


Jonathan  Allen 

(James  Huston 

<  L.  T.  Bowen 

(  William  B.  Dickson. 
Numl>er  of  persons  . . 


EUettsvUKInd.. 
Connersville,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tabor,  Iowa., 


Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy 

1  Alumni  and  friends  of  j 
i    the  college.  j 

C  Samuel  Hitchcock 

{ Various  parties 


Indianapolis,  I 
Boston,  Mass*. 


princM 


Brimfield,] 


b  Made  np  of  $100,000  paid  in  and  #67,115  pledged  by  th» 
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f3.000 

9,500 

60,000 
9,0G0 


386.784 


38.000 

7,150 
90.000 

38.000 

1,300 

93,967 

35,000 

63,000 

9.500 
80.000 

r^ooo 

800 

11.100 

8.745 
4.000 

53.000 

5,000 

1,384 

150.000 

1,000 

19,000 


•9,500 
60,000 


4,000 
M67, 115 


1,000 
570 


\       6,000 


18,000 


dl7. 690 
6,977 


9.500 
80.000 
13.000 

8,000 
600 


500 

8,745 

.4,000 

50,000 

9,000 

5,000 

1.000 

273 

119 


9.000 

8,000 

•43,000 


f3,ooo Fordlning- 


9,500 


160,000 

95.000 

3,000 


90,000 


19,000 


10,000 


150,000 


50,000 
alnmai,  for  the  Woolsey  ftmd. 


$tO,000 
10,000 


35.000 
50,000 


7,000 


19,500 


10.000 
1.000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 


95,000 

15,000 

500 


1,000 

*3,6d6 


at5,000 
03,000 


300 


500 
500 
300 
50 
335 
100 
714 


150 
1,000 


1,300 


A  cabinet. 

Dr.  Lieber's  library. 

Memorial  chApel  and  indigent  stadenta. 


To  foand  Donglas  fellowship. 
For  two  annoiU  prizes. 
For  Jones  scholarship. 
For  Bnll  scholarship. 

For  reference-library,     t 

For  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

For  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

For  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

For  Chinese  and  Japuicse  literatnre. 

For  Chinese  and  Japanese  literatnre. 

For  department  of  political  economy. 

For  department  of  political  econom'y. 

For  oast  of  gates  of  the  baptistery  at.Florencei 

For  iMMt-gradnato-scholarship. 

For  support  of  one  or  more  students. 

For  Tyndall  prizes  in  scientific  school. 

For  erection  of  second  theological  hall. 

To  build  a  laboratory. 

To  purchase  apparatus. 


For  rebnilding. 

To  cancel  debt. 

Chair  of  sacred  literature. 

Chair  of  ancient  languages. 


Allan  Sisson  memorial  chair  in  physioi. 
For  two  professorships. 
For  dormitories. 


For  ladies'  department. 


Aid  of  ministerial  students. 


For  Hardy  scholarship. 

Alumnus  professor  oi^ mathematics. 

Woman's  chair  of  English  literature. 


«New  building.        d  Pledged. 


$  In  aoms  from.  $1  to  |5,000. 
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Table  XKTV.—SUUUtics  of  edMaSm^l 


Organization  to  which  intrnated. 


Benefoctora. 


Name. 


Location. 


Kama. 


T7NIYBBB1T1EB,  &c.— Ck>ntinned. 

Baker  University 

Washburn  College 

Berea  College 

Centre  College 

Creorgetown  College 

Concord  CoUcae 

Centenary  CoUege  of  Louisiana. 
Bowdoin  College 

Batea  CoUege 

Colby  University 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  university 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  College 


Baldwin  City.Kans 
Topeka,  Kons . . 
Berea,  Ky 


Danville,  Ky.. 


Georgetown,  Ky.. 
NowXiberty,  Ky 

Jackson,  La 

Bmn8wiok,Me — 


Lewiatown,  Me . 


Mrs.  Ichabod  Washbnm . 
B.  R.  Graves  and  others  . 

Numerous  i>er8ona 


F.  C.McCalla. 
Community.... 


Worcester,  Mmk  . 

Mr.  Graves,  Brook- 
lyn, N.T. 

Various  pszti  oi 
Kentoesy. 

Scott  CoQotT,  It 

Near  New  Libert; 


Westerville.Me.., 
Annapolis,  Md... 
Baltimore,  Md  . . . 
Westminster,  Md 
Amherst,  Mass . . 


Alumni  of  the  college 

(Bemamin  E.  Bates 
William  Wood 
Friends  of  the  college. . . . 
Judge  Hodington 

Baptist  Educat'al  Society. 


Rotlaiid,Tt.. 


Harvard  University . 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Various  persons 

Johns  Hopkins,  deceased. . 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Keese 

Various  persons 

'Subscriptions  to  flre-re- 
lief-fund. 

Thomas  G.  Appleton 

Nathan  Appleton 

William  S.  Appleton 

Massachusetts  Socle tv 
for  Promoting  Agricul- 
turo. 

Anonymous  friends 

John  A.  Blanchard,  deo'd. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft. 


John  B.  Barrlnger,  deo'd. 


Baltimore.  M4 . 
£aaton,Md 


Tnfbs  College . 


Williams  College . 


Albion  Colbffo 

University  of  Michigan. 


Hillsdale  College. 


Olivet  College 

Collcffe,  not  yet  organized 

a  Fledged. 


Medford,  Mass. . 


Wllllam8t'n,Mas8 


Albion,  Mich.... 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

HiUsdale,Mich... 


Schenectady,  5.  T 


Hon.  James  Savage,  dec*d 
Miss  Lucy  Osgood,  dec'd 
Mr.  J.  L  ^wditch  etal.. 
John  Parker,  jr.,  dec'd . . , 

Subscriptions 

Editors  of  the  Harvard 

Advocate,  class  of  1872. 

F.  H.  Appleton 


Hon.  Wm.  Whiting,  deo'd 

Benjamin  Abbott 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard . . . 

N.  C.  Mnnson 

A.  C.  Whitney,  deceased. 

f  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  deed 

Hon.  H.G.  Knight... 

Rev.  Henrv  Fowler ... 

Class  of  1851 

Class  of  185a 


MassachnseCU.- 
Boston,  Mass  .. 
Newton,  Mass  . 
Shirley.  Mass.- 

Lowell  MaM 

Trov,N.Y 

E.  fiamptoo.  Vj^ 
Auburn,  N.  Y.. 


Olivet  Mich... 
MlnneaiMilis,  Minn 


David  Preston  and  others 

Hon.  Pbilo  Parsons 

r  Daniel  M.  Harvey 


[  Free  Baptist  Convention 

C  W.  B.  Palmer 

I  Sundry  persons 

Charles  Macalester 


Detroit.  Mich 
Constant!  a  op  1* 
Turkey. 


OUvet,Midi 

Philadelphia.' P> 
b  Estimated  valna. 
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BenefiaotioDS. 

Total. 

k 

si 

0 

1 

1 

•0 

3 
1 

flO,  COO 

110,000 
2,000 

2,000 

26,000 
SO,  000 

♦20,000 

Ladies' boarding.hall. 

80.000 

15.000 

♦15,000 

5J0 

500 

6.000 

G.OOO 

falOO.OOO 

050,000 

50,000 

6,000 

6.  COO 

O.OUU 

>  S06u000 

Sabeoribed. 

♦1,000 



J 

I    5.666 

^           500 

♦500 

For  the  library. 

For  new  aaaembly-haU. 

5,000| 

5,000 
500.000 

3  500  000 

^rtnfln  nnn 

5001             f^oa 

1  4001 

1.400 

►  179,125 

56.000 
13.635 

'  "3,666 

1.000 
1.000 

15.330 

5,000 
2.500 
2,500 

To  make  good  losses  by  Boston  fire. 
(  For  decoration  of  Appleton  chapeL 

• 

For  the  botanio  garden. 

3,200 

Establishment  of  gift  of  ♦10,000  for  John 



'      28,745 
40,000 

Thornton  KirklanH  fellowiihip. 
For  chemical  department  of  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School 

6,000 

6,000 

4,200 

For  medical  sobooL 

50,000 

266 

350 

100 

For  books  for  Bnssey  InstitntSi.    - 

S.000 
5.000 

For  Eliza  Farrar  scholarship. 
For  scholarship. 

5,000 
■ 

500 

For  philosophical  ai»paratu8. 
For  DookSt 

500 

I  ^50,666 
5,000 

2,500 
100 

2,500 

1,800 

l,CO0 

500 

235 

To  fonnd  a  scholarship. 

s 

To  found  a  scholarship. 

To  found  RoBsiter  soholarshipw 
Towards  scholarships. 

For  the  library. 

110,000 

iio.  66fl 

500 

500 

I     29,500 

1       2,000 
100,000 

r    a,50C 
\    10.  ow 

I  ol7,00C 

{ 56c 

cfl00.00( 





1,500 

Vat  ladies*  department 





e  Part  in  money. 


d  Not  in  money. 
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Table  XKIV.^StmHsUcB  ofedmcaHoMl 


Organisation  to  which  intrusted. 


Benefactora. 


UTama. 


Location. 


Same. 


U»iTiB8rnB0,  ^to.— Gonttnned. 


Carleton  College . 


Lincoln  College , 

8t  Panl's  College 

SI.  Lonis  Unirersity 

Washington  UniTersity. , 


Dmry  College . 


Doane College  ... 
Nebraska  College. 


Dartmouth  College . 


Bntgers  College. 


College  of  New  Jers^ 

St  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College , 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  CoUege 

Hadlson  TJniTorsity 

Cornell  UniTersity , 

Ingham  University 

Manhattan  College 

Yassar  College 

University  of  Bochester . . . 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 

Trinity  College , 

Wako  Forest  College 

Ohio  University 

McCorkle  College 

CapiUl  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 


Northfleld^Minn. 


Greenwood,  Ho. . 

Palmyra,^ 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Miss  Susan  Willis 

Mrs.  William  H.  Dunning 

Robert  Crane 

Charles  L.  Ives 

William  Carleton 

Sundry  persons 


Springfield,  Mo... 


Crete,  Nebr — 
KebraskaC'y.Nebr 

» 

Hanover,  N.H.^. 
New  Brunsw*k,N J* 

Princeton,  N.J... 

Annandale,  N.Y.. 

Aurora,  N.Y 

CUDton,N.Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

HamUton,N.Y... 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


LeRoy,N.Y.. 
New  York.  N.Y. . 
Poughkeepsie 

N.Y. 
Bochester,  N.Y... 


Schenectady, N.Y, 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Trinity,  N.C. 


Various  donors 

Bev.  T.  G.  Estes 

Charles  Green,  esq 

Not  reported 

IS.  T.  Dmry 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bail- 
way,  of  Missouri,  and 
friends  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  other  placea. 
?homas  Doane 

(Cltisensof 

>  Miss  Wolf 

'^  Thaddeos  Fairbanks 

Family  of  the  late  Edward 
Boylston. 

Estate  of  the  late  Aaron 
.    Lawrence. 

James  Soydam 

Varions  oonors 

P.  V.  Spader 

J.  W.  Schermerhom 

John  C.Green 

Unnamed  benefkctor 

Estate  of  Philip  L.  Van 
Bensselaer. 

EsUte  of  Ex-Chancellor 

Zabriskie. 
,  Bobt.  Van  Arsdale,  dec*d. 

'  Various  friends 

'  i  Various  friends 

E.B.  Morgan 

Mrs.  LilaCbUds,  (legacy) 

Various  donors 

5  John  B.  Trevar 

>  James  B.  Colgate 

IEzraComeU 
Henry  W.Sage 
JohnMcGraw 
Hiram  Sibley. 
Andrew  D.  White 
leveral  donors 

Bev.  John  Brun 

CM.Winslow 

(Alanson  J.  Fox 

Hiram  Sibley  and  six  othen 

(James  Brown,  esq 
Hon.  BichardsonBlatch- 
ford,  LL.D. 
Name  withheld 
Alumni  Association 
Various  donors 


Cbailestowii.  Mass 
Cambridge,  Jfaas 
New  Haven,  Coon 
New  Haven,  Coon 
Chariestown,  Mass 

Minnesota 

NewEn^and.. 


St  Lonia,  Mo . 
St  Lonia,  Mo . 
Not  reported.. 
OUvet,  Mich.. 


Chaclestown.  Mm 
NebraskaC'y.Nehi 
New  York.  N.Y. . 
St  Johnsbnry,  Vt. 
Amherst,  N.H.... 

Amherst,  N.H.... 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


NewBmnsw'k,N.J 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
New  York,  N.Y. . 


Newark,  N.  J.. 


Aurora,  N.Y. 
Utica,N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Ithaca,  N.Y-.... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Bochester,  N.Y. 
Ithaca,  N.Y..... 


New  York,  N.Y^ 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y 
Painted  Po«t;N.Y 


New  Yo^  N.Y. 


Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
Athens,  Ohio 


Bloomfleld,  Ohio.. 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 
Delaware,  Ohio . . 


Various  donors 

Citizens 

(  Robert  McCorkle  .... 
i  Estate  of  Isaac  Mills.dec'd 


Athens,  Ohio 

Portland  MU]s,Ind 
Portland  Mills,  Ind 


Sundry  persons 

a  Pledged.       b  Not  in  money. 
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900 
1,600 

900 

■m,'666 

©470 

100,000 

100,000 
r  d25, 000 
j  d75.000 

12.000 

) 

>   100,000 
12,000 

10,000 

3.695 
'  71,000 

57,500 
j  23,000 

5.000 
5^000 

. 

20,000 

5,000 

1.000 

0145,000 

40,000 

11,000 

2,500 

1,000 
.* 

3,000 
10,000 

f 

I    13,666 
100, 000 
68,000 

400 

C  13. 000 

{   17,000 

f  75, 000 

:J0,000 

<      20,000 

20,000 

,  20,000 

8,500 

100, 000 

68,000 

800 

200 

0200 

j  30,000 

1 

>   155,0OiJ 

J 

8,500 

3,000 

63,000 
1,000 

1   7, 000 

( 

}:::..:.. 

6,000 

137, 773 

137,733 

10,000 
10.000 

]  . 

S  180,000 

1  100,000 

J 

a60,000 

3,000 

3,000 

6,000 

6,000 

40,000 

40,000 

4,000 

4,00c 
1,00c 

\\       8,760 

>  *"7*76C 

10,00(1 

1.40G 

10.000 

1.400 

........ 



Eisht  hxtDdred  Tolmnea. 
Colorado  minerals  and  fossilBL 


To  fonnd  scholarshipa  and  towards  endow 
ing  professorship. 


For  library. 

Prizo  in  modem  history  and  English  grammar 
Chair  of  English  literature  and  Journalism. 
To  endow  lihrarianship. 

For  obsenratory-fund. 

For  library. 

To  promote  charitable  instruction. 
For  scholarships. 

Offered  for  university. 
For  general  purposes. 
$45  in  boolcs. 

To  endow  Colgate  Academy. 
To  endow  Colgate  Academy. 


For  purchasing  works  of  art 
For  scholarships. 

For  endowment  and  library-building. 
For  books. 


For  two  professorships. 


d  In  cash,  lands,  and  stock.        $  Part  in  money. 


And  for  cabinet^ 
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Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Beneiaotors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Univebsit^,  &c.— Continued. 

Benison  Univeralty 

Hiram  College 

Weatem  Reserve  College 

Ohio  Central  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Maskinjrnm  College 

Oberlin  College 

Beidolberg  College 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wooster  University 

Wllberforoe  University 

Antioch     College     of     Yellow 
Spiiugs,  Green  Comity,  Ohio. 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Dickinson  College 

Haverfurd  College 

Villanova  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. . 

University  of  Lewisburg 

Allejrheny  Colleee 

Mercorsbnrg  College 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania  .... 

Western  University  of  Penn'A . . 

Wayuesburg  College 

Brown  University , 

Claflin  Universitv ^ 

East  Tennessee  wesleyan  Univ'y 
King  College , 

Central  University , 

Cumberland  University , 

Maryvillo  College i 

Christian  Brothers*  College 

Union  University 

Fisk  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Hlwassee  College 

Austin  College 

University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricaltural  College. 

Middlebory  College 

University  of  Virginia | 


Granville,  Ohio... 

Hiram,  Ohio 

Hudson,  Ohio 

Iberia,  Ohio 


E.  £.  Barney  and  others. . . 

c  George  A  Baker 

(Sundry  persons 

U.  B.  Hnrlbnt  and  others. . 
Members  of  board  of  tros* 

toes  of  coUega 
r  Marcos  Bosworth 


Dayton,  Oblo  — 
Ulerekuid,  Ohio  . 


Marietta,  Ohio.... 


New  Atiiens,  Ohio. 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urhana,  Ohio 

Westerville.Ohio,. 

Wooster,  Oliio.... 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Yellow  Springs,  0. 


IJ.Mnnro  Brown 
Friends 
Afriend 

Hon.  H.  D.  MoCartyand 
two  others. 


Middlepcnt,  Okfe.. 
iifew'Yortt,"K.'f  *.' 


y 


Annvllle,  Pa 

Carlisle.  Pa 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


Easton,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa . 
Lancaster,  Pa... 
Lewisburg,  Pa . . 


Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Vadons  persons 

^T.  Merchant 

Friends  

E.Qulmby,jr 

C.LBnmg 

Late  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
Mrs.  Anna  Richmond  and- 
others. 

Variouspersons 

Henry  W.  Drakely 

J.F.Whitall 

Late  M.  Cunningham 

i  George  B.  Markle 
John  W.  Holbrook 
APardee 


Cincinnati  (Miio .. 
Waahington,  UC. 


Baltimore,  Md... 
l^ntffom'y  Co^Pa. 
PbiladelphiA,Pa.. 
Haaelton,  Pa 


:i 


Meadvillo,  Pa 
Mercersburg,  Pa.. 
New  Wilmington 

Phihidelphia,Pa... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Waynesburg,  Pa.. 
Providence,  R.  I . . 
Orangeburg,  S.C.. 

Athens,  Tenn 

Bristol  Tenn 


C  The  late  Lewis  Andenreid 

{Dr.J.W.Nevin 

Deacon  John  C.  Davis  . 
Hon.  J.  W.  Howe,  deoeaaed 

Variouspersons 

Vance  Stewart,  esq 

C  Asa  Whitney 

{MissRhoads 

William  Shaw  and  others 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Lancaster,  Fa  ... 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Boohe«ter.  N.Y.. 


Greenville.  N.Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..; 


Pittaborg,  Pa.. 


Knoxville.  Tenn . 
Lebanon,  Tenn... 
Mary^ille,  Tenn  . 
Memphis  Tenn.. 
Mnrfreesborongh, 

Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. . 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Near  Sweetwater, 

Tenn. 
Huntaville,  Tex... 
Burlington,  Vt. . . 

Middlebnry,Vt... 

Near   Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Hon.  William  Claflin 

Various  persons 

Congregation  of  Abingdon 

Presbytery. 
Board  oi  trade  and  citizens 
Mrs.  £.  C.  Smith 


Boston.  Haaa.. 


Abingdon,  Va... 

Knoxville,  Tenn .. 
,  Mo 


Citizens . 


Memphia,  Tenn. 


JubUee  Sinsrers 

C  Cornelius  vanderbilt 

I  Colonel  ReynoldM  tc  others 
Sundry  persona 


NasbviUevTenn...' 
New  York,  N.r.. 
Tennessee 


T.  W.  Park  . 


C  LateCapt  Jno.C.  Baldwin 
\  Rev.  B.  Smith 


Friends . 
Isaxic  B.  Carey . 


Bennington,  Vt . 

Orange.  N.J ! 

West  Hartford,  Vtl 


a  Conditional  6  Not  in  money. 


Richmond,  Va   ...I 
e  Not  yet  paid  a. 
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Benefactiono. 

Ot^ject  of  benediction  and  remarks. 

^75,000        KL-LOOOI 

«50,ocq 

10,000 

]       11,500 
1,800 

5... 

\       1,500 

$1,800 

To  endoTT  library. 

1,200 
1 

1,200 
{ 

$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Sobolarship-endowment. 
For  prize-land. 



\     61,000 

\ 

8,000 

t  050,000 

500 

J 

650 

150 

10,000 
21,000 

$10,600 

21,  Of  0 
5.000 

15,000 
(       5.000 
{       7,000 

{ 

10,000 

5,000 

15,000 
1     12,000 

\     25,800 
10,000 

25,000 

Endowment  of  a  profoBSorahip. 
In  books  for  library. 

5890 

10.000 

2,850 

2,850 

12,000 
100 

"■ 

12,000 

m 

10,000 
2,000 

For  iK)or  students. 

10,000 
2,000 

\  281,000 

30,000 

Endowing;  cbair  of  mining-engineering. 

<     1,666 
( 

10,000 
c 

5250,  COO 

In  building  for  scientific  department. 

10,000 

J     37,000 
5  000 

35,000 

To  endow  professorsbip. 
Towards  enlarging  cbapeL 

'"*5,"66o 

clO.OOO 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

10,000 

500 

To  aid  indiftent  students. 

1,000 

To  increase  eDdowment. 

1     60,000 
6,225 

50,000 

To  endow  Wliitney  professorsbip. 
For  library. 

{: 

10,000 
1,000 

1, 125 
3,500 

4,100 

3,500 

4  000 

(23,000 

1,000 

3,00!} 
250 

500 
250 

2,500 

For  tuition  of  preachers. 

To  endow  Cumming-Painter  professorship^ 

14  000 

14,666 

50.000 

50,000 

20  000 

520,000 

2,700 

2,700 

5,000 

5.000 

:3,ooo 

90,00) 

13, 000 

20.000 
c  500 o'ln 

1  511,30Oji    "xWv^xs 

To  aid  in  purchasing  site. 

^          500 

V 

500 

5  000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Addition  for  art-gallery. 
Balance  of  legacy  of  $28,000. 

C       1,  1j8 

>      2,15:* 

1,000 
30,400 

For  scholartibip. 

s 

To  found  twelve  scbolarshipt. 

J    40,400 

\  «fi6,66o 

d  Pledged. 


e  In  land  near  Richmond. 
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Table  XKW.^StatifUcs  o/edmea^mua 


Orgaiiizatian  to  which  intrusted. 


BenefiMton. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Name. 


TTKivsBsmBS,  &C.— Continned. 
Hampden  Sidney  College , 


TVashlngton  and  Lee  University. 


Richmond  College 

Boanoke  College 

College  of  Winiam  and  Mary . . . 
Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Milton  College 

Bipon  College , 

Howard  Uoivenrity 

SCHOOLS  OF  8CIRNCB,  (mining, 
engineering,  agrieuUure,  de.) 

Academy  of  Scieuoes , 

Delaware  College x . . . 

Maine  State  College  of  Agricol* 
tore  and  Mechanic  Arta. 

Maaaacbnaetta  Agricultural  Coll 

Masaachnaetta  Inst  of  Technology 
Scientific  school,  (not  yet  organ- 
ised.) 

Anderson  School  of  Nat  History  i 

Worcester  County  Free  Ihsti-^ 
tute  of  Industrial  Science.       > 

Agricultural  department,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Bensselaor  Polyteohnio  Institute. 

Toledo  Univ.  of  Art*  and  Trades 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultu* 
ral  Institute. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOOT. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Semlnarv  of  Oakland. 
Theologlc  depart  of  Shurtlefl'Coll. 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem*y. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary . . . 
Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

United  Presbyterian  Theologlc-  \ 
al  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  > 

Wartburg  Seminary 

a  Not  in  money. 


Hampden  Sidney, 
Va. 


Lexington,  Ya  — 


Kentocky. 
Misaonri... 
Louisiana.. 


Texas. 


Blchmond,Va 

Salem,  Va 

WUliamsbnrg,  Va 
Appleton,  Wis... 


Vsrious  donors  . . . . 
CoL  Henry  Cnller . . 

Various  donors 

Various  donors 

Rufus  Dodge,  esq . 


Frederick  City,  Md 


Beloit,  Wis 

Mflton.Wis 

Ripon.Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 


San  Francisco,  CaL 
Newark,  Del... 
Orono,  Me 


TRc 


]  Three  fHenda . 

[Friends 

Friends 


Beaver  Dam,  Wis 


Beloit  Wis.. 
Beloit,  Wis. 


^  Gerritt  Smith..  . 
<Snndry  persons. 
(Sundry  persons. 


New  York , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
Boston,  Mass 


Amherst  Mass... 

Boston,  Mass 

Newburyp'rt  Mass 

Penikese   Island, 
Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass . , 
Hanover,  N.  H 


Troy.N.Y.... 

Toledo,  Ohio.. 
Hampton,  Va . 


JameaLick 

CoLH.S.McComb.. 
Hon.  Abner  Cobum . 


C  Isaac  D.  Famswortb . 
{  William  Chiflin 


San  Franoiaoa  GaL 
Wilmington.  Del 
Skowbegaa,  Me . 


Boston,  Mass.. 
Newton, 


Unknown 

Wm.  Wheelwright,  deo'd. 


(  John  Anderson 

<  Mr.  iiallonpe 

(Mrs.Shaw 

5  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar — 
(Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury . 
Hon.  John  Conant 


Late  Gen.  John  B.  Wool, 

U.S.  A. 
Jessup  W.  Scott 


Newbnryp*it,Mas8 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Swampscott 

Swampaoott 

Worcester,  Maas. 

Worcester,  IT 
Jaflrey,  N.  H 


Troy.N.Y... 
Toledo.  Ohio . 


Oakland.  Cal . 
Oakland.  Cal . 
Alton,  111..-. 

Chicago,  111 . . 

Chicago,  HI . . 
Chicago,  HI .. 


L.  A.  Hitchcock,  deo'd. 


Brimfleld, 


5Mr8.Mulford 

>Almon  White 

Numerous  friends 

L.  P.  Phelps  and  others. . 


Evanston,  in.. 
Goshen,  Ind... 


Illinois  . 


£vanaton,Ill... 
Monmouth,  HI . 


Casstown,  Iowa 

b  In  land  in  San  Francisco. 


rCongregationa  of  United 
)     Presbyterian  Church. 

I  Sundry  persons 

r  Dr.  Morrison,  dec'd 

Sundry  persons 
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600 
500 

600 

'**"i56o 

€ 

l,fOO 
1,000 

2,500 

\  ::;::::: 

85,000 
800.000 

85,000 

800,000 

C  A'50,000 

(  166,666 
C       5,000 

170,000 

mSO,000 

45^000 

40.000 

60.000 
15^000 
50,000 

66,666 

15,000 

/so.  000 

41, 113 

9.841 

5,000 

1,000 

C       4,500 

)       8,500 

/33,153 

68,058 

9,841 
5,000 

8,681 

18,865 

1,500 

500 

7,000 

33,153 
3,000 

500 

3,666 

500 

1   ss 

8.300 

1.684 

8,300 

For  modem  laDgaages. 

1500  AlM>4S0bookAibrUieUbrai7. 


To  endow  Farnsworth  rhetorical  medals. 
To  eetablisb  Grinnell  priaee  for  exoeUeoM  in 
Agricoltare. 

To  eetabliah  sohooL 


To  endow  ohoir  of  langnageSi 


Leander  Phelp8*a  aoholarship  to  aid  vtodentik 


d  Alao  gift  of  Penlkese  Island. 


$  Also,  large  yacht  well  equipped 


fTtui  in  money. 
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Table  XXlY.^StatUHcMc/educaiUmMl 


Organisatioii  to  whiob  intrntted. 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


SCHOOLB  or  THSOLOOT— Cent'd. 

German  Presbyterian  Theologic- 
al School  of  the  Nonhwest 
Swedish  Lntheran  Mission  lust. . 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary — 

Episcopal  Theological  School  — 

Nowton  Theological  Institution.. 

New Chnrch  Theological  School. . 

Theological  department  of  Hills- 
dale College. 

Jeremiah  Vordeman  School  of 
Theology  in  William  Jewell 
College. 

German  ETanselical  Lutheran 
Concordia  Cullege. 

Geiman  Theological  School  of 
Newark,  N.J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church  in  America. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn 
in  the  State  ot  New  York. 

St  Lawrence  Theological  School . 


De  Lancey  Divinity  School 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.. 
NowbnrgThoologic'»l  Seminary.. 
General  Theol«»gical  Seminary  of 

the  Prot.  Episcopal  Church. 
House  of  the  Evangelists 


Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Western  Theological  Seminary  I 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Theological  Seminary 

Meadville  Theolo^jical  School — 

St  Michaers  Seminary 

Theologic'l  Semi  nary  of  the  Gen-  ] 
eral  Asstmbly  of  the  Presby- 1 
terian  Churcn  in  the  United  f 
States.  j 

Theological  department  of  Central 

Tennessee  College. 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

Mission  Institute 

Nashotah  HouHc 

SCHOOLS  OF  MBDICINB. 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  . . 
Kew  England  Female  Medical 
College.  ' 


Location. 


Name. 


Dnbnqne,  Iowa . . 

Keoknk.Iowa  ... 

Bangor,  Me 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass. . 
HilbkUde,  Mich.. 

Liberty,  Mo 


Two  gentlemen . 


C  Robert  McGaw,  deo'd. 

(Various  donors 

Beiyamin  T.Reed 

Twohidlos 

Anonymous 


St  Louis,  Mo 

BIoomfleHN.J.. 

New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Auburn,  N.Y 


Canton,  N.Y. 


Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y  . . 
Newburg;  N.  Y . . 
New  York.  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y -. 


Allegheny,  Pa . 


Gettysburg,  P» . 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Meadville,  Pa . 
Pittsburg,  Pa . 


Columbia, S.G  ... 


Nashville,  Tenn  . 

Hampden  Sidney, 

Va. 
Herman,  Wis 


Nashotah  Mission, 
Wis. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  M!ass 


A  lady. 


Church-congregations — 
Individuals  and  churches. 

S  Jacob  H.  TenEyck,  dec'd 
John  Clark 
Peter  Cortelyou 

Various  persons 


(L.  A.Goodno 

<Miss  Mary  Cook.. 
(  Mrs.  Mary  Glenn  . 

John  H.  Swift 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Various  persons — 


Stuart  Brown 

James  Brown 

W.E.Dodgo 

Cla  Butler 

S.  H.  McAlpin 

LCahill 

Rev.  Chas.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D. 

Prof.  M.W.  Jacobus..., 

Charles  Arbuthnot,  esq 

llonry  Lloyd,  esq 

William  Forsyth,  esq  . 

.Robert  Beer 

Jacob  King 


Mrs.  John  H.  Smaltz... 
Mrs.  Ward  and  others  . 


f  Rev.  L  W.  Moore 

LS.  Byincton 

William  Komsav 

Colonel  John  I.  Oresham. 
I  Rev.  S.  R.  Wynkoop  . . . . 
Various  persons 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Park,  dec'd . . 

German  Reformed  Synod 

ol  the  Northwest. 
Miss  Maria  Robins,  dec'd . . 


Joa  S.  Babbs,M.  D.,  dec'd. 


John  Templeton Cambridge,  Mass. 


Iowa., 


Merrimack,  K.  H. 
Boston,  Mass 


Missouri. 


Missouri.  Ohio,  and 
other  Statea. 


Albany,  NY 

N.Brunswk.N.J 
Six-Mill)  Run,  N.J. 


Watertown.  X.  Y  . 

Pompoy,  N.Y 

Nyack.N.Y 

New  York,  X.Y.. 


New  York,  X.  Y 
NewYork,N.Y..| 
NewYork.N.Y..I 
New  York. N.Y -. I 
New  York.  N.Y..i 
Bocyrus,  Ohio  .. 
Steubcnvillc.  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allegheny,  Pa  — 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Allegheny.  Pa 

Pittsburg, Pa   .... 
Cumberland    Ca, 
Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa.. 


Des  Arcs,  Ark... 
Montgomery.  Ala 

,Ky 

Macon,  Ga 

New  Vork.N.Y. 


.K3- 

Metnohln,N.J... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
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1155 

300 

4,000 

30,000 

3,000 

625 

3,000 

2,500 

9,000 
600 

17,500 
47,838 

4,000 

1,000 
17,839 
7,000 
3,500 

30,000 
340.000 


8,d00 


1,200 


5,000 

5,283 

500 


5,743 

100 
1,000 
2,000 
5,000 


5,000 

800 

8^000 


fl55 

300 
3,000 
1,000 


2,000 

625 

3,000 


$30,000 


600 

10,000 
5.000 
2,500 

47,838 

1.000 
1.000 
2,000 
1,000 
17,839 
7.000 
3,500 

a30, 000 


5,000 

5,2^ 

500 


500 


2,000 
5,000 


8001 . 
2,0001. 


1300,000 

10,000 

5,000 

25,000 


1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 


|1, 000 


2,500 


9,000 


5,000 


800 


443 
3,000 
1,000 

100 

1,000 


For  ne\r  library -building. 


To  support  one  student. 
Support  of  indigent  pupils. 


52  E 


$5,000 
a  Not  in  money. 


For  text-books  for  indigent  pupils. 
To  educate  indigent  students. 


For  professorships. 
For  two  scbolonbips. 

For  library  .building. 

To  aid  students. 

For  students'  fund. 

For  students'  Amd. 

For  a  scholarship. 

To  complete  Wynkoop  scholarship. 

To  aid  indigent  students. 

To  found  a  scholarship. 


For  medical  library. 

To  establish  departm't  of  analytical  chemistry. 
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Table  HXIV.^Statisticto/educa^onal 


Organiiation  to  'vrhich  intmated. 


Benefactors. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Beaidence. 


Schools  or  medicine— Continaed. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons. 
Medical  departm't  of  Dartmouth 

College. 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 

and  Sorfcery. 
Starling  Memcal  College 


Woman's  Medical  College    of^ 
Pennsylvania.  > 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

DisTrrunoKS  for  superiob  in- 

BTBUCTION'  OF  WOMEN. 

Alabama  Conference  Female  Col* 

lege. 
La  Grange  Female  College 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hanover,  N.H... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tuskegee,  Ala  . . . 
La  Grange,  Ga — 


Howard  M.  Holden  . 
State  legislature.... 
M.L.Amickl 


Tyne  Starling 

f  tsaao  Barton,  dec*d 

J  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  dec*d. 

iDr.R.LDodd 

I  Various  others 

Charles  Hamilton,  dec'd. 


Kansas  City.  Mo . 

Concord,  N.H 

CindniULti,  Oiiio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia,  P» . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cabinet,  Fa 


Alabama  Conference. 


Bockford  Female  Seminary. . 


Bockford.m.. 


Indiana  Female  College. 


Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 


Meridian  Female  College 

Female  College,  fnotyetorganized) 
Lindenwood  College  for  Young 
Ladles. 

Adams  Female  College 

St  Agnes  School ^.. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute...!... 

Ontario  Female  Seminary 

Wilson  Female  Collese 

Pittsburg  Female  Colleffe i . 

Washington  Female  CoDege ..... 


Vermont   Methodist    Seminary 

and  Female  College. 
Martha  Washington  College  . . . . , 
Hollins  Institute 


Greencastle,  Ind . . 


S'thHadley, 


Meridian,  Miss 

Mexico,  Mo 

St  Charles, Mo  ... 

EastDerryJ^'.H.. 

AlbMiy.KY 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 
Canandaigna.  N.  Y. 
Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

Pittsbui^,  Pa 

Waahin^onCoun- 

ty,  Tenn. 
Montpelier,Vt... 


Sundry  persons 

MS.Bebb 

John  P.  Manny  and  others 

Name  withheld 

Graduates  and  frienda 
.Citiaens "! 

.  Dr.  D.S.  Clark 

Name  withheld 


Fonntaindale,  HI. 
Bockford,ni 


Bockfbrd,  m. 


A.L.WilUston 

Dr.  Jonah  Kittridge,  de- 

ceiased. 
Miss  Phosbe  W.  Hazle- 
tine,  deceased. 

.various  donors 

Hon.  Charles  Hardin 


Northampton,  Mass 
Glaateubury,  Conn. 


Mexico,  Mo. 


Mrs.  A.  C.  MacGregor. , 


East  Deny,  X.  H. 


Samuel  M.  Kier. . 


P:lttsburg.  Pa  . 


Wisconsin  Female  College . 


Abingdon,  Va 

Boanoke  County, 

Va. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis.... 


Various  persons A. 


ixsTrrunoKs  for  becoxdart 

IX6TRUCTIOX. 


Laurel  Hall 

Mill's  Seminary 

Morgan  School. 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. 

Woodstock  Acaden^y 

Samuel  Bailey  Male  Institute... 
Chicago  Seminary 

St  Mary's  School 

Princeton  High  School 

Waveland  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Say  re  Female  Institute 

Maine  Weslcvan  Seminary 

Williston  Seminary 


San  Mateo,  Cal... 


Clinton,  Conn 

Snffleld,  Conn  ... 
Woodstock,  Conn 

Griffin,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Knoxville,  HI 


William  KGirrison. 

■W.  H  Eaymond 

Charles  Morgan 


New  York.  N.Y. 

Oakland,  Cal 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Hon.  H.  C.  Bower  et  al. . 

Samuel  Bailey 

Geo.  C.  Dean,  deceased  . 
'  Hon.  James  Knox  .... 


Princeton,  HI 

Waveland,  Ind 

Lexington,  Ky.. 
Kent's  Hill,  2Ie. 
Easthampton,  Mass 


Wi 


Griflfei,Ga 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . 
Knoxville,  m... 


illiam  Collen  Bryant. . 

Various  persons 

ED.Sayre 

Mr.  Bearce 

Samuel  Williston 


Boelyn,N.Y.. 


a  Not  in  money. 


Lexington,  Kt  ...  .1 
KratTmiltife... 
£asthampt<nii,  Mass' 
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BenefiMstI 

OQf. 

k 

u 

1 

1 

Oliject  of  bonefaotlon  and  remarka. 

fl,  uuu 

$1,000 

Income-prize  for  superiority  at  final  examiai^ 

tion. 
For  medical  baildln«. 

Specimens  for  moseom. 

To  establish  a  medical  coUege. 

5,000 

$5,000 

500 

a$500 

35,000 

$35,000 
f       6,500 
)       3,800 
i       9,000 
[      9,000 

1 

y     28,300 

» 

j 

1,000 

1,000 

4,000 

4,000 
1,000 

To  educate  children  of  preachers. 

1,000 

4,880 

alOO 
al80 

Pinntff  apd  shells. 

1,200 

For  denartment  of  natnnd  science. 

•2.900 

Endowment  of  principal's  ohair. 

Improvement  of  grounds. 

For  lectures.                                          , 

800 

J 

100 

100,000 

500 

100,000 

1 

For  indigent  students. 
For  science  and  art-gallery. 

7,500 

S     24,000 

1,000 

15,000 

For  scholarship-Aind. 
To  improve  buildings. 

3,000 

3,000 

40,000 

40,000 
500 

1,000 
30,000 

To^pund  a  fen^de  oo^esre. 

1,000 

200 

300 

1,000 

30.000 

" 

, 

1,000 

1,000 

........ 

'For  ascholarslilp. 

125 

125 

300 

t.OOO 

2,500 

20,000 

16,000 
1,000 

1,200 
350 

300 

1,000 

For  payment  of  indebtedness. 

2.500 

20,000 

16,000 

To  increase  capacity  of  institution. 
Out  of  #6,000  subscFibeOf 

Support  of  indigent  stn^ts. 

1,000 

1,200 

350 

5,000 

5,000 

250 

For  two  scholarships. 

111,500 

50,000 

61.250 
15, 815 

15,  815 

For  building  for  female-department 

10,000 

MO.  000 
J, 500 
5,000 

1,500 

To  pay  debts. 

5,000 

i     14,000 

10,000 
4,000 

To  enlarge  bxUlding. 
To  enlarge  building. 
For  apn"<U  prizes. 

500 



.     500 

14,000 

14,000 

3,400 

20,000 

3,400 

To  enlarge  building. 
For  building  Bearce  HalL 

20,0<>0 

17,500" 

i7.500 

..*.*.'.".".'.* 

b  Part  in  money. 
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Table  XXIV,— Statistics  a/ eduixUional 


OrganisAtion  to  which  intnuted. 


Benefiacton. 


Kame. 


Location. 


Name. 


Beeidence. 


IxanTunoNs  for  becoxdabt 
INBTBUCTION—Continaed. 


Leicester  Academy 

Pierce  Academy 

Worcester  Academy 

Stevens  High  School 

PhilUps  Exeter  Academy  — 

Penacook  Academy 

Francestown  Academy 

Kingston  Academy 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Peterboro'  High  School 

Christian  Institute 

Princeton  Preparatory  School — 
Attica  Union  School  and  Seminary 
Caynga  Lake  Academy 


St.  Peter's  Academy,  (parochial 
school.) 

Cazenovia  Seminary 

Starkey  Seminary 

Glen's  Falls  Academy 

Cook  Academy 

HemiMtead  Institnte 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

Western  Beserve  Seminary 


Bishop  Scott  Grammar  and  Divin- 
ity SohooL 

Beaver  College  and  Mosical  In- 
stitnte. 

Lake  Shore  Seminary 


Academy  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Westtown  Boarding  School 

East  Greenwich  Academy 

Barnes  Institute 

Ooddard  Seminaxy 

Castleton  Seminary 

Jericho  Academy 

Lyndon  Literary  Institution — 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary 

Leeshurg  Academy 

Clarksburg  Graded  School 

Female  Seminary,  (not  yet  organ- 
ized.) 

Itochester  Seminary 

St  Mary's  Aoaderoy 

Wj'oming  Institute 


LIBIURIE8. 

Odd-Fellows'  Library  Association 

Pioneer's  Society 

Young  Men's  Cnristian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Library  of  the  New  Britain  In- 
stitute. 

BiULibrary 

Otis  Library 

Sienfferbund  and  Library  Society. 

Louisville  Library  Association 

Odd-Fellows'  Library 

a  Pledged. 


Leicester, 

Middleboro', 
Worcester,  Mass 
ClaremontJN.  H 

Exeter.  N.H 

FisherviUe,N.H 
Frauoestown^.  H 
Kingston, N.H  ... 
Merrden,N.H.... 
Peterboro',N.  H.. 
Wolfboro'.N.H... 
Princeton,  N.  J  . .  - 

Attica,N.T 

Aurora,N.Y 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.... 

Cazenovia^  N.  Y. . . 

Eddytown.N.Y.. 

Glen's  Falls 

Havana,  N.  Y 

Hempstead,  N.Y.. 

Tmy.N.Y 

West  Farmington, 

Ohio. 
Pm-tland,  Oreg  — 

I  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa 


Harrisburg,  Pa  .. 

Westtown, Pa  ... 

E.  Greenwich,  R  L 
Galveston,  Tex 

Barre,Vt 

Castleton,  Vt . . 

Jericho,  Vt 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt. 
Manchester.  Yt 
Leesburg,  Va  . . 
Clarksburg.  W.Va. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Rochester,  Wis  .. 

Denver,  Col 

Laramie  CIty.Wyo 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  Britain,  Conn 


Ledyard,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
BeUcville,IU... 
Louisville,  Ky  . 
Baltimore,  Md  . 

b  Not  in  money. 


I' 


Friends. 


arioQs  pereons  . . . 
Various  persons  . . . 

Paran  Stevens 

Miss  Martha  Hale . 

John  S.  Brown 

Kev.  H.  Bricbett . . . 

Peter  French 

VarioQs  persons  . . . 
N.H.MoiTison 


-,Pa. 
-.Pa. 


New  York.  K.Y. 


NewYork,K.Y 
King8t<m,K.H. 


Baltimore,  Md . 


Henry  G.  Marquand 

Hon.K.S  Stevens 

Hon.  £.  B.  Morgan 

congregation  of  StPe- 
<     ter's. 

(  Heeny's  estate 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nourse 

( Caroline  Forman 

(  Rev.  George  Searles 

Citisens 

CoLE.  W.Cook 

E.  Hinds,  A.M 

Citizens 

JobnNorris 


Citizens  . 


New  YortX.  Y 
Attica, Nry  .... 
Aurora,  K.Y..., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.T. 
Sauqnoit,  N.  Y . 


(  John  F.  Draw 

^Various  persons 

Edo6ational  convention  of 

Erie  Onference,  Pa. 
Various  persons 


Glen's  Falls,  K.Y 
Havana,  N.Y.... 
Hempstead,  K.Y. 

Troy,K.Y 

Mesopotamia,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Beaver,  Pa , 


C  Jes<ie  George,  deceased 
>WiUiam  D.  Cope,  deo'd. . . 
Twenty-flve  friends. ... 
Am.  Auss.  Association. 


I  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Charles  E.  Jackman  . 
Residents 


Castleton.  Vt. 
Jericho,  Vt  ... 


Henry  T.  Harrison. 


Leesburg,  Va. 


Rufns  Dodge,  deceased. . , 
A.  J.  Russell  and  others. 


Beaver  Dam,  Wis 
Rochester,  Wis... 


James  Lick. 
Not  given.... 


SanFrandsoovCsL 


e  Part  in  money. 
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Benefactiona. 

• 

1 

1 

0 

i 

1-2 

a 

1 
1 

Object  of  bene&ction  and  remarlui. 

I  •85.800 

C  $15,000 

i  alO,000 

10.000 

50.000 

040,000 

1  Memorial-fond  In  memory  of  Bev.  Dr.  Kelaoa 

10,000 

50.000 

40.000 

2,000 

•2,000 

To  fonnd  a  scholarship. 
Chemicals  and  apparatos. 

40 

3,000 
3,800 

6140 

25 

3,000 

3,800 

%000 

62,000 

Philosophical  cabinet  and  apparatus. 

5,000 

5,000 
30,000 

30.000 

To  foond  the  schooL 

9,060 

9,080 

856 

856 
9,750 

250 

500 

01,500 

ol.OOO 

1     10,000 

500 

For  tnition 

2,500 

125 

125 

For  chemicals  and  apparatus. 
Payment  of  teachers' salaries. 

451 

451 
1,000 

1,000 

50.000 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2;  875 

2,875 

C     10.000 
\       8,000 



a 

}     18,000 
19,000 

} 

For  boUdlngs. 

19,000 

e2,500 

C     10.000 

\       9,000 

19,500 

1,259 

3,000 

900 

> 

2;  500 

15,000 

19,500 

1,259 

3,000 

To  pay  debt 

500 

600 

600 

1,500 

1,966 
2,500 

2,500 

^500 

61,500 

800 

800 
20,000 

969 

90,000 

To  establish  a  seminary 

565 

1,000 

1,000 
200 

900 

3,884 

3,864 

150,000 

6(iel50,000 

12,000 

12;  000 
10,000 

87 
935 
970 

25 
896 

10,000 

87 

535 

570 

25 

£98l 

d  Land  in  Son  Francisco. 


aConditionaL 
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Table  XXIV,StaU8tk$  of  educatw»$l 


OrgftDiration  to  which  intrnated. 


BeacfactoCT. 


Name. 


Location. 


2^ame. 


Beaidenee. 


LiBRARna— Continued. 

American  Academy  of  the  Arts 

and  Sciences. 

Congregational  Library 

Boston  Mheneum 

Library  of  the  New  Enghind  HiS' 

toric-Goncaloglcal  Society. 
Mechanio  Apprentices'  Library 

Association. 

Charlestown  Pablio  Library 

Public  Libraiy 

Sawyer  Free  Library » 

Appleton  Library 


City  Library 

Westfleld  Athenasom 

Town  Library 

Weston  Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

New  Hampshire  Historical  So> 
dety  Library. 

Dublin  JuTenlle  and  Social  Li- 
brary. 

HoUis  Social  Library 

City  Library 

Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Young  Men's  Christten  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Washington  Heights  Library 

Astor  Library , 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Atheneum  and  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

Excelsior  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

American  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety Library. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Library. 

Mercantile  Library 

Library  at  Hestonville 

Young  Men's  AssociaUon  Library 

Kingston  Library 

Lonsdale  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Bedwood  Library  and  Athenaeum. 

ProTidenoe  Athenseum 

Washington  Library  Company. . . 

MUSEUMS  OF  KATUBAL  QI8T0RT. 

Museum  of  Wesleyan  TTnlrersity . 

Museum  of  the  Boston  booiety  of 
Natural  History. 

Museum  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology 
at  Harvard  College. 

New  Hampshire  Philomathlo  and 
Antiquarian  Society's  Museum. 

Museum  of  Madison  UniTersity.. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Mu- 
seum. 

Museum  of  Brown  TTniTArsity . . . 

Cutting's  Museum 


Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass., 
Boston,  Mass.. 
Boston,  Mass.. 

Boston,  Mass.. 


Charlestown, 
Concord,  Mass  . . . 
Gloucester,  Mass.. 
North  Brooldield, 


Hon.  Wm.  Whiting,  dec'd  . 
Mr.  Sawyer 


Springfield,  Mass 
westfleld,  Mass. . 
Westford,Mass.. 

Weston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Concord,  N.H.... 


Dublin,  N*H. 


HolUs,  N.H 

Manchester,  N.  H 
Bridgeton,  N.  J  . . 

Buffalo,N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. . 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Springfield,  Ohio . 
Erie,  Fa 


PhiUdelphia,Pa. 

Phihidelphia,Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhUadeIphia,Pa. 

Bristol,  R.I 

Kingston, R. I  ... 
Lonsdale,  B.  I 


Newport,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I . . 
Washington,  D.C. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Boston,  Moss 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Contoocook,N.H 

HamUton,  N.  Y  . . 
Delaware,  Ohio .. 

Providence,  R.  I . 
Lunenburg,  Vt... 


Oliver  Dean,  deceased.. 


William  B.  Astor . 


Isaiah  Y.  Williamson .. 
Jesse  George^  deootsed. 


Maasacbosetta . 


New  York.  N.Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


a  Pledged. 
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11,000 

25,000 
1,976 
1,396 

2.000 

103 
1.000 
5,00( 

2U0 

31,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

500 

9,500 

45 

100 

5,000 

120 

5,000 

4S 
2,000 
2,000 

200 

800 

100 
500 

216 

60,000 

40.000 
10,000 

250 
40 

157 

275 

300 

1,000 


100 
1,455 

125,000 

425 

100 
1,500 

3,000 
100 


11,000 

25,000 
1,976 
1,396 

2,000 

J 

100 

♦l,00fl 

5,000 
200 

31.000 

1,000 

100 

100 

500 

2.500 
45 

/ 

109 

5,000 
120 

5,000 

48 

2,000 
2,000 

200 

800 

100 

500 

216 

060,000 

640,000 

10,000 
250 

40 

157 

275 

300 

1  000 

100 
1,455 

125,000 

425 

100 
1,500 

3,000 
100 

To  keep  fountain  in  repair. 


b  In  lands  in  Clinton  Connty,  Pennsylvania. 
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Table  XXIV.^8UiH9tic9  of  eAmo^mA 


Orgaiii^ation  to  which  Introsted. 

BenefKtors. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

DrSTTTUnONS  FOR  THK  DKAF  AlTD 
DUMB. 

Eentnoky  Ihstitation  for  the  Ed- 

ncation  of  Deaf  Mates. 
HaryUmd  Inttitntion  for  the  Sd* 

uoatton  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb. 
Pennsylyania  Institiitioii  lor  the 

Education  of  theDeaf  andDomb. 

XKffUTUTlOX  FOB  THB  BLDH). 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

MXSCBLLAKE0U8. 

Southern  States 

DanviUe.Ky 

Frederick.  Md.... 

|PhikdetphiA,  Pa. 
NashTiUcTeon... 

Daniel  Cozatt 

Mercer  Co^Xy  .. 
Frederick  Co^Vij 

1  Philadelphia.?! 

NaabviUe,  Tena.  ' 

1 

« 

C  Jesse  George,  deceased. . . 
\  Isabella  B.  Truman,  deoU 

Judge  John  M.  Lee 

Peabod J  fund 

Boston  nonnal  schools  for  fe- 
males. 
Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School 
A  freedmsn's  school 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Not  given 

John  H.  Eastbum,  dec'd. . . 

John  H.'Eastbnm.  dec'd  .. 
Withheld 

Boston,  Maas 

Boston,  ^Caas 

Union    School    and   Children*s 
Home. 

PhiUdelphIa,Pa.. 

Deacon  John  C.  Davis 

• 
Philadelplila.Pa  . 
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Benefootiona. 

, 

5 
CD 

1 

P4 

II 

a 

1 

1300 

#500 

For  library. 

1,000 

#1,000 

C       1.500 
i       1,000 

8,500 

* 

15^000 

0115.000 

135.840 

135.640 
1,000 

5.000 
10.^00 

1,000 

i,'6do 

To  aid  pupils. 

5,000 

10,000 

Given  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety  to  endow  some  freemen's  schooL 

1,000 

a  Xot  in  money. 
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Table  XXYIL— Showing  improvements  in  sckooUfumituret  apparatus^  vfntilaHom,  ^c,  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  '30, 1873. 


Names  of  patentees. 


Residence. 


Nmnber. 


Titles  of  patents. 


Read,  Wlnfleld  8 

Drasser,  Charles 

Sherwood,  John  B   

Westlake,  William 

Presbrey,  Charles  H. . . . 

Riter,  JohnL 

Foster,  W.A 

Cox.  Sylvanos,  and  Fanning. 
WilUainW. 

Roberts,  Albert  B 

Tenable,  David  S 

Hemenway,  B.  N 

Lancaster,  I 


Martin,  P- 


Piper.E.J 

Stebbins,   Milan    C,   and 

Piper,  R  J. 
Thompson,  James  M.,  and 

James  Cordley. 

ChUd8,John  W. 

KenflHWilhelm,and  Essei* 

Herman. 

Lamed,  J.  "S 

Thorp,  Thomas  J 

Barnes,  H.  B 

Covell.  Adelia  C 


Hitchcock,  Alonxo 

Johnson,  F.G 

Jocelyn,  Albert  H 

Kane,  Thomas  H 

Roberts,  E.  Walter 

Thompson,  R.  A 

Coffin,  Jas.  H.  and  George  S . 

Bnrlock,  W.  L 

Bonoher,  William  F 

Hickman,  Francis 

Meyer,  Herman  H 


Oakland,  Cal 

Chicago,  lU 

Chicago,  lU 

Chicago,  m 

Sterling,  111 

Brownsville,  Ind... 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Richmond,  Ind 


Dee  Moines,  Iowa. . 
Christiansburg,  Ky. 

Rockland,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 


Milford,  Mass. 


Springfield,  Mass . 
Springfield,  I' 

Adrian,  Mich. 


Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 
Hoboken,  N.  J... 

BuflRao,N.T 

Boflalo.N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. , 
New  York,  N.Y., 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

Troy.N.Y 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa. . 
Danielsville,  Pa... 


Phihidelphia,  Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Reading.  Pa 

Denver,  Colo 


135.487 
1.16. 591 
137,866 
138.318 
135.154 
136.548 
188.871 
135. 08P 

138,045 
137,263 
199,559 
129,239 

131. 106 

138,190 
137,732 

138.714 

139.543 
138,896 

131,356 
135. 019 
130.179 
139.237 

139,507 
138,583 
140.275 
134.550 
135,158 
133,551 
138,005 

134. 249 
135, 315 
136.058 
139, 411 


Improvement  in  blaokboard-raaaera. 
Improvement  in  slates. 
Improvement  in  school-desks  and  seats. 
Improvement  in  slate-wasbera. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  schoolftiniitars. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school-deaks. 


Improvement  in  school-d^M  and  i 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  sohool-deska. 
Improvement  in  Joint   school-«e«ts  and 

desks. 
Improvement  in  guide  and  blotter  for 

writing-books. 
Improvement  in  school-ehaira. 
Improvement  in  school-deska. 

Improvement  in  mnsioal  blackboards. 

Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  drawing-boards. 

Improvement  in  book-oover  pmteoton. 

Improvement  in  blackboards. 

Improvement  in  slated  books. 

Improvement  in  device  for  teaching  draw- 
ing. 

Improvement  In  drawing-boardsi 

Improvement  in  blaokboarda. 

Improvement  in  book-covers. 

Improvement  in  drawing-boards. 

Improvement  in  slates. 

Improvement  in  school-desks. 

Improvement  in  machinery  for  finishing 
slate-fhimes. 

Improvement  in  book-covers. 

Improvement  in  transparent  sUte-Crames. 

Improvement  in  slate-cleaners. 

Improvement  in  drawing-boards. 
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[The  report  proper  of  the  CommisAioner  has  heen  indexed  with  mlirateneMi  the  appendix  has  been 
Indexed  by  general  topica.    Plentifol  croM-refereoces  have  been  inserted. . 

Sducation,  teaching,  Instraction,  school,  and  a  few  other  words  of  like  character,  will  not  be  fonnd 
among  the  topics :  0.  a.,  instead  of  **  Instraction  in  mnsio,"  look  for  "  Mnsio.  instruottofi  in." 

In  indexing  the  abstracts  of  State-school-reports  vpp.  ^-466),  the  schedule  on  p.  S  has  been  followed 
for  the  arrangement  as  nearly  as  possible.  J 


A. 

Absenteeism  and  truancv : 
In  California,  90 ;  in  New  Haven.  Connecticnt,  39 ;  in  Illinois,  83 ;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Maryland,  154 ; 
in  Massacbnsetts,  174, 175 ;  in  Minnesota,  204  :  in  Mississippi,  213  ;  in  Nevada,  245 ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 250 ;  in  Ohio,  311 ;  in  Montana,  453 ;  in  New  Mexico,  458.    (See,  also.  Attendance.) 
Academies: 
In  Massachusetts,  177 ;  in  Michigan,  196 ;  in  Missouri,  296 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  5151 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
964  :  special  appropriation  for,  284 :   musical  academies.  161 ;  normal  instruction  in,  xxxiii ;  pre- 
paratonr  students  in,  xl  viii,  xUx ;  endowments  of,  1,  li.  tSeo,  also.  Secondary  instruction  and  Prepara- 
tory schools.) 
Academy.  Military :  (see  Military  Academy.) 
Academy,  Naval :  (see  Naval  Academy.) 
Agassis,  Prof.  Louis  J.  R. :  (obituary  notice,  188-190.) 
Age  of  the  scholastic  population ; 
In  Alabama,  3 ;  in  Arkansas.  11 ;  in  Califomia,  19 ;  in  Connecticut,  36 ;  in  Florida,  65 ;  in  Georgia,  69; 
in  Indiana,  94  ;  in  Iowa.  107 ;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Louisiana,  134 ;  in  Maine,  145 ;  in  Maryhuid.  151 ; 
in  Massachusetts.  166;  in  Michigan,  \9i',  in  Minnesota,  909;  in  Missourij  290 ;  in  Nebraska,  933 ; 
in  New  Jersey.  256;  in  New  York,  970;  in  North  Carolina,  298 ;   in  Rhode  Island,  353;  in  South 
Carolina,  360 ;  in  Virginia.  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin.  414 ;  in  Arizona,  495 ;  in  Colo- 
rado,429:  in  Dakota, 433;  in  Idaho, 451;  in  Montana, 453;  in  Utah, 460;  in  Wyoming, 468.    (See, 
also.  Table  I,  Part  1,  p.  510.) 
Diversity  of,  in  the  enumeration,  x ;  table  of  ages  in  the  school-censuses,  x. 
Agriculture,  College  of : 
In  Arkansas,  16 ;  proposed  in  Florida,  68 :  in  Kansas,  119 ;  the  Agricultural  College  grant  for,  in  Lou- 
isiana, 140 ;  in  Massachusetts,  182 ;  in  Michigan.  198 ;  in  New  York,  290 ;  in  Ohio,  327 ;  in  Tennessee, 
376 ;  in  Virginia,  400 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Table  IX ;)  summary  of,  Ixix-lxxl. 
Alabama,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  school-population,  and  attendance,  3 ;  average  attendance, 
teachers,  schools,  financial  difficulties,  proposed  law  relative  to  the  duties  of  conn^-superintoid- 
euts  and  to  the  employment  ^and  pay  of  teachers,  4 ;  powers  of  the  State-board  of  education,  5 ; 
school-statistics  of  Montgomery,  (Juelika,  and  Selma,  5 ;  general  statistic,  (see  Table  L) 
Secomlary  instruction— number  of  nigh  schools,  5;  private  secondary  schools,  6;   statistics,  (see 

TablesVand  VL) 
Normal  training— institutions  and  students,  6 ;  statistics  of.  (see  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Alabama,  6,  7:  Howard  College,  7:  Spring  Hill  College,?;  Tal- 
ladega College,  7';  colleges  for  women,  7 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  7 ;  sta- 
tistics of,  (see  Tables  VXI  and  VIII.) 
Professional  instruction- Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  8 ;  statistical  summary 

of  schools  for,  8 ;  sUtistics  of.  (see  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— Alabama  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  8;  asylums  and  industrial 

homes.  9 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Tables  XIX  et  Hq.) 
School-officials- the  State-board  of  education,  9 ;  county-  and  city-superintendents,  9, 10. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiiL 
Alaska,  Territory  of:  View  of  school  interests  in,  494. 
Argentine  BepubUo :  Recent  educational  statistics  of,  clxxL 
Arizona,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instruction — school-population  and  attendance.  425 ;    abstracts  of  county-reports,  4St5, 
426 ;  educational  progress,  426,  427 ;  texMiooks,  498 ;  schools  among  the  Indians,  498 ;  statistics  of; 
(see  Table  L) 
Arkansas,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— sohool-flnances,  scholastic  population,  school-attendance,  and  school-teaoh« 
era.  11 ;  number  and  value  of  school-houses.  12 ;  want  of  funds,  12 ;  depreciated  State^crip,  12, 13 
14, 15;  efi'ectonthe  school-revenue  and  fund,  13;  misappropriation  of  school-moneys,  13 ;  schooi- 
supervision.  14 ;  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  14 ;  schools  in  cities,  14 ;  present  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  public-school-system,  14,  15 ;  diminution  of  distributable  fund,  14 ;  provisions  of 
the  new  school-law,  15 ;  public  opinion,  15 ;  proposed  amendment  of  the  school-law,  17 ;  statistics 


of,  (see  Table  I.) 
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Arkansas,  State  of— Continued. 
Normal  training— in  the  Industrial  University,  16;  suggested  for  colored  people,  17:  statistics  et 

(see  Table  III.) 
Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  institutions,  16;  statistics  of ,  (see  Tables  VII  i^ 

Profesnonal  instruction— the  Industrial  University,  16, 17 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Table  IX.) 

Special  instruction— Institute  for  the  Blind,  17 ;  Deaf-Mnte  Institute,  17 ;  statistios  oC  {t>ee  Taldes 
XIX  and  XX.) 

Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  13. 

School-officials— State-  and  county -superintendents,  18. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiii. 
Art-education,  Article  on,  405-498 : 

Scheme  of  instruction  in  drawing  for  graded  public  schools  in  Massachnsetts,  subjects  langht,  and 
order  of  lessons  for  each  week,  495,  496  ;  evening-schools  for  adults,  49G ;  general  idea  of  art-train- 
ing, 496 ;  classes  t>f  pupils.  496 ;  testimony  to  the  need  of  art*eduoatiiMi,  490r497 ;  plan  poraoed,  -197 ; 
State  Normal  Art-School,  498.  .       .  *•       t-    ~-. 

Art  to  education.  Relation  of,  xcix-cvi : 
Value  of  art-education,  need  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  public  schools,  xcix ;  drawinj 
in  public  schocds,  xcix,  c ;  tecbnical-art-schools  in  Great  Britain,  c ;  European  nati 

in  establishment  of  art-schools,  o ;  our  facilities  for  art-training,  c,  oi ;  why  pubUo 

teach  drawing,  ci ;  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  oi,  cii ;  Massaonnsetta  Normal  Ar^ 
School,  letter  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  cii.  ciii ;  exhibition  of  art-work  of  fne  indtistrlal  rlannrs.  dii ; 
industrial  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  ciii,  civ ;  facilities  for  art«dnoation  nOw  *>^tH>£ 
in  the  United  States,  civ,  cv. 
Art,  Museums  of:  Statistics  of,  770-773. 
Asia: 
'    India  (British)- provinces  of,  olxvii ;  school-statistics,  dxvii^lxviii ;  comparative  statiatiea  of  nni- 

versity-examinatious  in  1870-'71,  clxix. 
Atlanta,  Oeoi^a :  Schools  ixt,  noticed,  71. 
Attendance  in  schools : 
In  Alabama,  3 ;  in  Arkansas,  11 ;  in  Califomia,  10 ;  in  0)nnecticnt,  36 ;  in  Georgia,  09 ;  in  Illinois,  19 
in  Indiana,  96;  in  Iowa,  107;  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Louisiana,  134 ;  in  Maine,  145;  in  MarvlMid,  151 
in  Massachnscftta,  166;  in  Michigan,  192;  in  Minnesota.  90S:  in  Mississippi,  911:  in  MisMNtri  «» 
in  Nebraska,  933 ;  in  Nevada,  942 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  947 ;  in  New  Jersey,  956 ;  in  New  Xork,  939 , 
in  North  Carolina,  998 ;  in  Ohio,  309 ;  in  Oregon,  339 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  &l ;  in  Bhode  lalaBd.  SS3; 
in  South  Carolina,  360:  in  Texas,  389;  in  Virginia,  393:  in  West  Viqclnia,  407;  in  Wiaeonain,  414, 
415;  in  Arizona,  495;  in  Colorado,  499;  in  District  of  Columbia,  435,  437;  in  Idaho,  451;  in  Mo«- 
tana,  453 ;  in  Utah,  460 :  in  Washington  Territory,  464. 
Compulsory,  (nee  Compulsory  ednoat&n.) 
Method  of  improving,  suggested,  168 ;  increased,  in  New  York,  974 ;  decreased,  in  Ohio,  811 1  .per  ecai. 

of,  in  Colorado.  430,  and  in  District  of  Columbia.  435;  irregularity  of  in  New  Jecaey,  960. 
Summary  of,  in  1871, 1879, 1873,  xi. 
Auburn,  New  York :  Schools  of;  noticed,  989. 
Augusta,  Georgia:  Schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Australasia: 
Queensland— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxH. 
South  Australia— recent  educational  statistios,  clxxii. 
Victoria— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxii. 
Now  South  Wales— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 
Western  Australia— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiiL  • 
Tasmania— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 
New  Zealand— recent  educational  statistics,  clxxiii. 
Anstro-Hnngarian  Monarchy,  cliii-clv : 
Austria— superviitinn  of  education,  cliU ;  statistics  of  primary  inatmotion,  diii,  cliv ;  atatlatica  of  aee- 
ondary  instruction  and  of  superior  instruction,  cliv ;  of  technical  instruction,  cliv ;  of  special  in- 
struction, olv. 
Hungary— school-legislation,  statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  snpeilor,  and  speoial  InalmctiflB,  and 
'        total  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  dv. 

i  B. 

Baird,  Prof.  Thomas  D.,  obituary  notice,  165. 
Barnes,  Samuel  C,  obituary  notice,  995, 996. 
Belgium,  Kingdom  of:  ,   . 

Sunervision  of  education,  dv ;  statistics  of  primary,  seoondary,  aoperior,  and  speoial  iftstraetion, 
olv-clvii. 
Belknap,  Miss  Laura  E.,  obituary  notice,  331. 
Benefactions : 
To  the  Bulkley  School.  CJonneoticnt,  46 ;  of  Johns  Hopkins  164, 165 ;  to  Harvard  Univeosity,  180 ;  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  965 ;  to  several  colleges  in  New  York.  988, 989 ;  to  Newport  High  Scbiw], 
Bhode  Idand,  356 ;  to  colleges,  Ixiv,  Ixv :  table  of  educational,  806-893 ;  statiatical  summary  oi;  by 
institutions,  cxi ;  statistical  sununary  of,  by  States,  oxii,  oxiiL 
BHnd.  Instmction  of  the :  _  _ 

In  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  17 ;  in  Califomia,  96 ;  in  Illinois,  90 :  in  Kansas,  190 ;  in  Kentnekv.  13D; 
in  MaryUind.  160;  in  Michigan,  900 ;  in  Minnesota,  908;  in  Mississippi,  910;  in  Miitwnri,  930;  in 
New  York,  993 ;  in  Pennsvlvania,  349 ;  in  South  Carolina,  367 ;  in  Tennessee,  377 ;  la  Virginia,  403; 
In  Wisoonsin,  491 ;  statistics  of  institutions  for,  776,  779 ;  summacy  of;  cvL 
^ard  of  education : 
Power  of,  in  Alabama,  5 ;  law  providing  for,  in  Arkansas,  15 ;  pay  ot  in  Indiana,  98 ;  members  of,  is 
Kentucky,  194 ;  powers  and  duties  of,  in  Massachusetta,  167 ;  rules  adopted  by,  in  North  Carolina, 
999 :  consolidatiou  of  boards  in  District  of  Columbia  recommended,  434. 
Members  pf  :^  (ma  Offlcinls  of  achoolsystema) 
Boston,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of;  noticed,  179, 173. 
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Brazil :  Becent  educational  statiatios,  clzxL 

Bristol,  Bhode  Island :  Schools  of,  noticed,  355. 

BoAOo,  New  York:  Schools  of,  noticed,  979,  S80. 

Bnildinirs  for  schools : 
In  Ancansas,  13 ;  in  Connecticni,  37 ;  in  Indiana,  96, 97 ;  in  Iowa,  107 ;  in  Looisiana,  134, 135 ;  in  Haine, 
145 :  In  Michigan,  193 ;  in  Minnesota,  202 ;  in  Minsissippi,  SU ;  in  Missouri,  290 ;  in  Kebraska,  333 ; 
in  Nevada,  343 ;  in  Kew  Jersey,  358,  364 ;  in  New  York,  373 ;  in  Ohio,  310,  315 ;  in  Oregon.  333  ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  338 :  in  Sonth  Carolina,  361 :  in  Virginia,  394 :  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin, 
415;  in  District  of  Cdnmbia,  435, 437 ;  in  Montana,  453;  in  Utah,  461. 

Bnshndl,  Prof.  J.  J.,  ohitoary  notice,  433. 

Bosiness^coUefes : 
In  California,  39;  In  nUnois,  88;  in  Indiana,  104 ;  in  Iowa,  111;  in  Kansas.  119 ;  in  Kentucky,  1»0 ;  in 
Looisiana,  138 ;  in  Michigan,  199 ;  in  Minnesota,  807 ;  in  Missouri,  3S9 :  in  New  Hampshire.  853 ;  in 
New  Jersey,  367;  in  New  York,  391 :  in  Ohio,  337 ;  in  Oregon,  336 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  347 ;  in  Bhode 
Island,  358 ;  in  Tennessee,  376 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  in  Virginia,  401 ;  in  Distriist  of  Columbia,  440 ;  sta- 
tistica  of,  581-565 ;  comparative  summary  for  four  years,  zxziv;  summary  of  staUstifia,  zxxv. 


CaUfbmia,  SUte  of: 
Elementary  instruction— school-flnances,  scholastic  population,  school-attendance,  and  aohool-teacb- 
eis,  19 ;  number  of  schools,  30 ;  neoeiBsity  of  compulsory  attendance,  in  view  of  tibe  imtreaae  of 
truancy,  urged,  30 ;  decrease  of  private  schools,  90 ;  teachers'  certificates,  30 ;  Inequalitv  in  length 
of  school-terms  deplored,  31 ;  defects  of  the  present  system,  31 ;  proposed  new  method  of  appor- 
tioning school-funds,  31 ;  San  Frandsoo  statistics  and  course  oi  insvaetkm,  9d-35j  Saeeamento 
schools,  35 ;  Oakland  schoolB,  35 ;  statistics  of,  (see  Table  L) 
Secondary  instruction— notes  on  certain  institutions,  35, 36 ;  preparatory  tQhooLi,  36 1  itatlatici  of, 

(see  Tables  V  and  VL) 
Normal  training— the  State  Normal  School,  31}  Evening  Normal  School  of  San  TnuMdsoo,  83 ;  atatia- 

tics  of,  (see  Table  IIL) 
Superior  instruction— the  TTniversity  of  California,  86,  87;  President  p.  C.  Oilman,  87, 88;  Santa 
Barbara  0>llege,  Franciscan  College,  College  of  Saint  Augustine^  College  of  NAtre  Dame,  Paciflo 
Methodist  College,  38;  statistical  summary  of  institutions  for  aupenor  instrootion,  88 1  atatistict  of; 
(see  Tables  Vlland  VIIL) 
Professional  instruction— Padfle  Theological  Seminary,  medical  collegea,  hoatoeta-coPsgea,  and  sta- 
tistical summary,  89 ;  ststistios  of;  (seeTTables  IX,  X,  ^.  and  Zn.) 
Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  96 ;  California  Aoademy  of  Sciences, 
89,  30 ;  San  Francisco  Art-Association,  30,  31 ;  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  San  Franoisoo,  81*;  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  31 ;  education  of  the  Chinese  neglected  bv  the  State,  31 ;  mission-sohoola 
for  Chinese,  31, 33 :  post-schools  for  soldiers,  38 ;  labor-schools  ana  training-ships,  38 :  orphan-asy* 
Inma,  33, 83 ;  San  Francisco  Industrial  Soboel,  33 ;  libraries,  33, 34 ;  statistics  of  special  inatruction, 
(see  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI.  and  XXII.) 
School-officials— State-  and  oounty-snpcarintendenta,  35 ;  anmmary  of  educational  eoodltion  of*  six. 
Benefketiona,  (see  Table  XXIV.) 
Cambridge,  Maasachusetta:  Schoda  o^  Botioad,  173. 
Canada,  Dominion  of: 
British  Colnmbia^-^reoent  educational  statiaties  of,  olxzi. 
New  Brunawick— statiatioa  of  eommon,  superior,  and  grammar  schools,  dzx. 
Nova  Sootia^-statlstics  of  primary,  seooulary,  and  ai^srtor  instruction,  clxz. 
Ontario— recent  educational  statistics,  dxx. 

Quebec— Statiaties  of  primary,  aeoondary,  superior,  and  spedal  inatruction,  ohEZ. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee :  Schools  of^  noticed,  374. 
Cheaebro,  Miv CanoUne:  Obituary notica,  895. 
Chicago,  Hlinoiat  Sdioola  of,  notieed,  88-85. 
Chineoe,  Education  of:  In  CaUfomia,  38, 33 ;  in  Dragon,  334. 
Circnlara  of  information,  1873:  Number  and  su^eots  of,  clxxvi 
dndnnati,  Ohio :  Schoola  d;  noticed,  815-317. 

Statistics  of  school-systems  of,  514-578 ;  general  summary  of  public  achoola  and  of  private  achoola,  xzi ; 

Btatistioal  summary  of  school-systems  of,  xxii,  xxiii. 
Schod-statistics  of  fifty  princpaldties,  xziv-xxx ;  enrollment  in  public  schools,  pupils  in  private  and 
parM>hiri  schools,  numoer  of  preparatoiy  students  in  high  schools,  xxix ;  sofaool-ezpendltiirei  zxz. 
Clark,  Prof.  Henry  James,  obituary  notice,  188. 
Clark,  William  W.,  obitoary  notice,  896. 
Cleveland,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  317. 
Cleveland,  Prof.  William  C,  obituary  notioe,  89S. 
Coblaigh,  Bev.  N.  E.,  obituary  notice,  75. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes :  -  ... 

In  the  University  of  Michigan,  196;  in  the  University  of  WiBOonsin,  418;  provision  for,  in  unive^ 
'  dties,  colleges,  and  sobods  of  science,  Ivii,  Iviii,  Ixv. 

Colleges  end  universities :  ^  .        _         .    .^  . 

Notices  of,  in  Alabama.  6. 7 ;  in  Arkansas.  15, 16 ;  in  California.  36-38 ;  in  Connecticut,  43, 43 ;  in  Dela- 
ware, 63;  in  Georgia.  73-74:  in  Illinois.  87, 88 :  in  Indiana,  103;  103;  in  Iowa,  111;  in  Kansas,  118:  in 
Kentucky.  127. 12b ;  in  Looiniana,  138 ;  in  Maine,  149 ;  in  Maryland,  155, 156 ;  in  Massachusetts,  179- 
188 :  in  Michigan,  196 ;  in  Minnesota,  805. 306 ;  in  MississlppL  816,  317, 318 ;  in  Missouri,  39B,  387 1  in 
Nebraska.  339;  in  Nevada,  345 ;  in  New  Hampshire.  353 ;  in  New  Jersey,  365 ;  in  New  York.  388, 389 ; 
in  Nortii  CaroUua.  303 :  in  Ohio,  323-336 :  in  Oregon.  335.  336 ;  in  Pennsylvuiia,  344, 345 ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  358 ;  in  Sooth  Carolina,  365 ;  in  Tennessee,  375, 376 ;  in  Texaa,  386 ;  In  Vermont,  388, 389 ;  in 
Virginia.  398, 399 :  in  West  Virginia,  410,  411 ;  in  Wisconsin,  41ft-490 ;  in  District  of  ColnmbiA,  439. 
(See,  also,  Statistical  summaries  of  professional  inatruction  in  the  several  States.) 
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Coneees  and  univereitiea— Continaed. 
Tsble  of  statistics  of,  663-Cb3 ;  sUtistical  sammary  of,  lix-IxT ;  relations  of  seooodftrj  scbeiMi  &. 
xWiii-liv ;  co-educatioo  ita,  Ixv ;  rise  of,  for  colored  people,  Ixvi ;  elevation  of  standard,  Ixrii.   (>»t 
also,  Schools  of  science,  Female  colleges,  &o.) 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts :  (aee  Soientiflc  schools ;  see,  also,  Agricoltare,  Ca&ct 

of.) 
Colombia,  Bepnblic  of:  Becent  educational  statistics,  clxxi«  clxxiL 
Colorado,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instruction— school-finanoes,  scbool^population  and  attendance,  439 ;  teachers  and  tfaar 
pay,  439, 430 ;  Bchool-propertj,  school-districts,  429 ;  number  of  schools  and  sobool-boi»e«.  €»  ■  tAsr 
cational  progress,  430 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  430 ;  subdiTision  of  school-di«tricta  to  be  aroi&«L 
431 ;  corporal  punishment.  131 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Table  L) 
Secondary  instruction-^institntious  noticed,  431. 
Superior  instruction— nniyerslties  of  the  future,  431. 

Professional  instruction— Divinity  School  of  Jarvis  Hall  and  the  School  of  Mines,  431.  A3A. 
Obituary— Bt  Rev.  Oea  M  Bandall.  D.  D.,  4:13. 
School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  433. 
Educational  condition  of — notioed,  xx. 
Colored  children,  schools  for : 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Arkansas,  11 ;  law  providing  for,  In  Delaware,  51.  53 ;  in  Florida,  67 :  in  lodiiKi 
100 ;  in  Kentucky,  185.  137 ;  in  Maryland,  153. 153  ;  law  providing  for,  in  Maryland.  154  :  in  M»«^ 
sippi,  813, 314-316 :  in  Missouri,  330 ;  in  l^evada,  345 ;  in  North  Carolina,  39e ;  in  Ohio.  313 :  in  Pwo 
sylvania,  338 ;  in  South  Carolina,  360 ;  in  Virginia,  393 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  437,  447, 44e.  «& 
in  Mont«uia,  453. 
Columbus,  Georgia :  Schools  of;  noticed,  71. 
Cdnmbns,  Ohio :  Schools  ot  noticed,  318. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Beport  of: 
Progress  of  education  during  the  year,  v. 
Importance  of  a  general  summary  of  education,  v,  vi. 
General  view  of  the  proper  work  of  the  office,  vi,  vii. 
Sources  of  material^  vii. 

Comparative  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students  for  four  years,  viii 
Improvement  in  educational  statistics,  viii,  ix. 

Bemarks  on  State-systems  of  public  instruction— comparative  statement  for  1871-*73-T.t.  ix.  x :  tsb^ 
of  school-ages,  x :  statistical  summary,  showing  school-population,  dec,  for  three  yeara,  as  eoUec««(l 
by  the  Bureau  oi  Education,  xi ;  summary  of  publio-school-expenditure  per  oapitai,  xii ;  mootbiT 
compensation  of  teachers,  xiii ;  summary  of  educational  condition  for  1873—in  Uw  Soathcsn  Statn. 
xjil-xv :  in  the  Middle  and  liorthem  States,  xv-xvii ;  in  the  Great  Lake  and  Miaoiaeippi  Stacn 
xvii,  xviii ;  in  the  Missouri  Blver  States,  xviii,  xix ;  in  the  States  on  the  Paciflo  slope,  xix ;  in  the 
Territories,  xix,  xx :  confirmation  of  public  high  schools,  xx,  xxi. 
School-statistics  of  oities— general  summary,  xxi ;  summary  of  population,  enroUmeot,  aod  attod 

<inoe,  xxii,  xxiii ;  statistics  of  fifty  principal  cities,  xxv-xxx. 
l^ormal  schools— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  xxx ;  statistical  summary,  xxxi,  xxxii ;  teacWw 
required,  xxxli:  normal  instruction  in  academies,  xxxiii;  table  showing  per-oapita-appropcusioe 
for  State*normal  schools,  xxxiv. 
Commercial  and  business  oolites— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  xxxiv ;  statistical  soxomarf . 

XXXV  {  extracts  from  address  of  General  B.  D.  Mussey,  xxxv-xxxvi. 
Secondary  Instruction— comparative  exhibit  for  four  yevs,  xxxvi :  statistical  summary  of  aeboob 
for,xxxvii-xUi ;  statistical  summary  of  city-high  schools,  xliii ;  table  showing  proportion  oC  c«reC 
ment  in  YAgh  schools,  xliv ;  preparatory  schools,  xlv-xlviii ;  relation  of  secondary  acboola  to  oej^ 
leges  and  eonools  of  science,  xlviii-liv. 
Superior  instruction  of  women— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years  of  institutioDa  for,  Hr ;  statkci^ 
oal  summary  of  institutions,  Iv,  Ivi;  degrees  conferred,  Ivii;  oo-edocation,  Irii,  Iviii ;  Harvard  ex 
aminations  for  women,  Iviii,  lix. 
Universities  and  colleges— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  lix ;  statistical  summaries,  Iix-4ziv . 
benefactions,  Ixiv;  colleges  for  colored  people,  Ixvi;  Harvard  entranoe-exarainatJoos,  Ixvi,  tiXTUt 
table  showing  number  of  students,  A:o.,.in  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  IxviiL 
Schools  of  science— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixviii ;  statistical  summaries,  Ixix-lxxi;  ore 
paratory  training.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii ;  staandard  of  admission  in  several  oolleges,  Ixxiii ;  the  law  of  i^ 
gress,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv ;  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arta  considered,  Ixxiv ;  gifts.  en^Dw 
ments,  proceeds  of  land-scrip,  dtc,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi ;   occupations  of  graduates  and  former  atudets. 
Ixxvi,  Ixxvii. 
Schools  of  theology— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixxvii ;  statistical  summaries,  Ixzviii  Ixxix. 
Schools  of  law— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixxix ;  statistical  summary.  Ixxx. 
Schools  of  medicine— comparative  exhibit  for  four  years,  Ixxx ;  statistical  snnunary,  Ixxzl.  ItttiI 
Degrees— classification  ox,  Ixxxii ;  number  conferred  by  each  class,  Ixxxiii ;  statiatioal  samaMrr, 

Ixxxiil-lxxxvU. 
Military  and  naval  academies,  lack  of  thoroughness  in  preparation  for,  Ixxxvii. 
Libraries — statistical  summary  of  additional  libraries,  Ixxxviii ;  statistical  sammary  of  iacreaa»  stf 
libraries  in  1873,  Ixxxix,  xc ;  Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Library,  dedication  of,  xoi,  xrii;  CJnriniisri 
Public  Library,xcii-xciv ;  need  of  new  building  for  Library  of  Congress,  xdv. 
Museums  of  natural  history— difficulty  in  classifying  collections,  xcv-xcvii ;  importSDoe  of  clMsfirs- 

tion,  xcvli,  xclx ;  letter  of  Prof.  Agassis,  xdv,  xcv,  (note ;)  schedule  of  inquiries,  xcv-xoviii. 
Art  to  education,  relation  of— value  of  industrial-art-training,  xcix,  c :  techmcal-art-scbools  in  Gfwi 
Britain,  c ;  establishment  of  art-schools  in  Europe,  c ;  why  public  schools  should  toach  drawiag,  ^ 
drawing  in  schools  of  Massacbusetts.  ci,  oil ;  Massachusetts  Normal  Art-School,  eii,  ciii ;  exhibitios 
of  wt-work  in  Massachusetts,  ciii ;  industrial  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  ciii ;  ftciliUM 
for  art-edtication  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  civ,  ov. 
Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb— statistical  summary  of,  cv. 
Schools  for  the  blind— statistical  summary  of.  cvi 
Asylums  for  orphans— statistical  summary  of,  cvii ;  review  of  the  eduaationiU  and  reformatory  wk 

of,  cvii,  ex. 
Beform-schools — statistical  summary  of.  ex. 
Schools  for  feeble-mioded— statistical  snmmarv  of,  cxi. 

Bonefactionn— summary  of,  by  institutions,  oxl ;  summary  of,  by  States,  oxii,  «*ic»! 
Publicatious,  educational — summary  of;  for  1673,  cxiv. 
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Comnilmioner  of  Edaoation,  Report  of— Continaed. 

Kindergiirten  io  the  United  Statea— namber  in  each  State,  cxiv ;  reanlta  of  the  method,  and  testimony 
of  teachers,  cxlv,  cxv. 

Patents  for  improrements  in  school-famltnre— sammary  of,  oxv,  cxvi. 

Comparison  of  results  between  statistics  ftom  the  United  States  censos  of  1870  and  statistics  collected 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1473,  cxvi,  oxvii. 

School -superintendenoe,  oxvii-cxxiii ;  table  showing  designation,  pay,  4u).,  of  school-supervisors, 
cxx-cxxiii. 

Education  and  police— cost  of,  cxxIt  ;  table  of  arrests,  cxxv. 

Ventilation  of  school-house^  cxxv-cxxxiii. 

Women  as  school-officers,  cxkxiii,  oxxxiv. 

Women,  education  of,  oxxxiv-cxliv— tables  showing  excess  of  female  population  in  certain  European 
countries  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  states,  cxxxr ;  table  showing  excess  of  male  ponulation, 
cx'jKvi ;  extracts  fh>m  article  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D..  on  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States, 
cxxxvii,  cxxxviii ;  hisher  education  of.  in  other  countries— in  England,  oxxxviii,  cxxxix ;  in  Ire- 
land, oxxxix ;  industnal  training  in  sohool§  of  Boston,  cxl ;  work-schools  of  Switaerland,  cxl,  cxli ; 
female  education  in  Wtirtemberg,  oxli-cxliv. 

Vienna  Exposition,  the.  cxliv-clii. 

European  tour,  dii-cliii. 

Statistics  of  education  in  foreign  countries : 
Europe— Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  cUii-dvii;  Denmark,  civil ;    Oermany,  dvii,  clviii ;   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  clviii-dxi ;  Italy,  clxi-dxiii;  Netherlands,  dxiii-clxv ;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, dxv-clxvii. 
Asi»-Briti8h  India,  dxvii. 

America— Dominion  of  Canada,  dxix-clxxi ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  dxxi ;  Jamaica,  dxxi ;  Mex- 
ico, olxxi;  Argentine  Confederation,  dxxi;  Brazil,  dxxi;  United  States  of  Colombia,  clxxi; 
Ecuador,  dxxii. 
Aulltralasia-^Queensland,  South  Australia^  Victoria,  dxxii ;  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  olxxiii. 

Crime  and  education— criminal  statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  dxxiii ;  of  Ireland,  olxxiv ;  of  Scot- 
land, dxxiv ;  of  Italy,  olxxv. 

Library  of  the  office,  clxxvi. 

Circulars  of  information,  1873,  clxxvi 

Office-correspondonce,  dxxvi,  dxxvll. 

Becommendations,  dxxvii,  dxxviii. 

Condusion,  dxxviii. 

Compulsory  education : 

Importance  of,  considered,  in  California,  30 ;  results  of.  in  Connecticut,  38, 30 ;  advocated,  in  Kansas. 
116;.  also  in  Kentucky,  1%;  in  Michigan,  195 ;  in  Minnesota,  904 ;  in  Mississippi.  313 ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 341;  in  Montana,  453:  law  providing  for,  in  Nevada,  244;  in  New  flami>snireJI50 :  right  of 
State  to  enforoe,  considered  in  North  Caroltna,  301 ;  passage  of  law,  reconunenoed  in  Bhode  Island, 
355.  (See,  also,  Attendance.) 
Connecticut^  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— the  school-fund,  finances,  scholastic  population,  and  attendance,  36 :  teachers, 
36. 37 :  schools,  school-districts,  and  scnool-housea,  37 ;  comparative  decennial  statistics  of  1664, 1873, 
37 ;  the  importance  of  the  compulsory-attendance-law,  37,  38 ;  effects  of  its  enforcement,  38, 39 ; 
absenteeism  in  New  Haven,  39 ;  children  forced  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  39 ;  effisot  of  poor  school- 
buildings,  40 ;  instruction  in  drawing.  40 ;  in  music,  40 ;  improvements  in  school-architecture,  40 ; 
adoption  of  union-districts,  40 ;  school-law  of  1879, 47 ;  the  inventive  genius  of  Connecticut,  47 ; 
women  as  school-officers,  47 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Table  I.) 

Secondary  instruction— new  high  schools  established,  40, 41, 46 ;  statistics  of  private  academies,  41 ;  of  . 
public  nigh  schools,  41 ;  of  preparatory  schoolsi  41, 43 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  43  {training-schools,  44  ;  statistics,  (see  Table  IH.) 

Superior  Instruction— Yale  College  and  Wealeyan  University,  48jTrinityCollege,  43 ;  statistical 
summary,  43 ;  female  oollsges,  43 ;  general  statistios,  (ww  .{Cables  Vn  and  VHL) 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  theological,  legal,  medical  and  sciemtkflo  schods,  44 ; 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  43 ;  general  statistics,  (see  Tabtea  IX,  X,  XL  and  XIL) 

Special  instruction— American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  44 ;  Ledyard  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
45 ;  Girls'  Industrial  School,  45 ;  Training  School  for  Nurses,  45, 46 ;  reform-schools,  46 ;  general 
statistics,  (see  Tables  XIX.  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.) 

Benefactions— the  Bolkley  High  School  at  New  London,  46 ;  statistics  of<(see  Table  XXTV.) 

School-officials— the  State-board  of  education,  47, 48  ;  superintendents  of  dty'systems,  48. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvi. 
Conventions,  institutes,  and  assodatious : 

In  Connecticut,  46 ;  in  Delaware,  57 ;  in  Illinois,  83, 85, 90;  in  Indiana,  96. 97,  96,  104-106 ;  in  Iowa,  113, 
113 ;  in  Kansas,  190;  in  Kentucky,  131 ;  in  Louisiana,  140;  in  Maine,  150;  in  Maryland,  163-164;  in 
Massachusetts.  186-188;  in  Michigan.  900  ;  in  MinnesoU,  908,  909 ;  in  Missouri,  935,  930, 931 ;  in 
Nebraska,  939. 940 :  in  New  Hampshire,  354 ;  in  New  Yorlc.  386. 393 ;  in  North  Carolina.  304-306 ;  in 
Ohio,  313;  in  Oregon,  334 ;  in  Pennsylvania.  340, 349, 350 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  358;  In  South  Carolina, 
31*3 ;  iu  Tennessee,  378, 379 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  in  Vii^ia,  403. 403 ;  in  Wisconsin,  493. 

The  XationalSducational  Association,  483-488;  general  association,  483-486;  officers  of,  486 ;  elemen- 
tary department,  466, 487 ;  normal  department,  487 ;  department  of  higher  instruction,  487, 488 ;  de- 
partment of  superintendence,  488. 

American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  489. 490. 

New  England  Association  of  School-Snpcriutendents,  490, 491. 

International  Academy  of  Natural  Sdeuces,  491. 
Costof  public-school-systeros  per  capita: 

In  Connecticut,  36 :  in  Kentucky,  193 ;  in  Maine,  145;  in  Massachusetts;  166. 167 ;  in  Michigan,  199; 
iu  Missouri,  990;  lu  New  Hampshire,  947;  in  New  Jersey.  956;  in  North  Carolina.  399 ;  in  Ohio,  310 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  337;   in  Vii^inio,  394 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;   in  District  of  Columbia,  435;  in 
Idaho.  451 ;  in  Colorado.  439. 
Statistical  summary  of— in  the  States  and  Territories,  xlL 
Connty-snperintendents :  (see  Supervision  and  Officials.) 

Courses  of  instruction : 
In  San  Francisco,  33-35 ;  University  of  California,  36-38 ;  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  54-57 ;  in  natural 
sciences,  in  Ulinois,  81 ;  adjustment  of,  in  Indiana,  101 ;  in  Massachusetts  Agricdtural  (College,  183 ; 
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in  Maaaachanetta  Institnte  of  Technology,  183 ;  in  Nebraska,  836 ;  f  n  Nebraska  State  Normal  SeM, 
837 ;  in  scientific  departments  of  Dartmontli  College,  85*2, 853 ;  in  tbe  College  of  New  Jeraey,  9B:  ia 
New  York  City,  8T7 ;  in  BaSalo,  880 ;  in  CindnnaU,  315 ;  in  Dayton,  318 ;  Gi  UniTeraity  of  Yii^aik, 
398 ;  in  District  of  Colombia,  435, 437. 

Crime  and  education : 
Illiteracy  a  crime,  101 ;  relative  cost  of  education  and  crime,  834 ;  criminal  ttaiistica  of  ^igiand  inA 
Wales,  olxxiii ;  of  Ireland,  dzziv ;  of  Scotland,  clxxiv ;  of  Italy,  clxxv. 

Crosby,  Prof.  Dlxi,  obituary  notice,  468. 

Cnsbing,  James,  Jr.,  obituary  notice,  894. 

D. 

Dakota,  Territoty  of: 
Elementary  instruction,  school -tlnancea,  school-population  and  enrollment,  number  of  achoola,  pay  sf 
scbool-omoers,  433. 
Dayton,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  318, 319. 
Deaf -mutea : 
Article  on  the  instruction  of,  499-504. 

Inatitutiooa  for— in  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  17 ;  in  California,  86 ;  in  Oonneotient,  44, 45 ;  ta  Geor- 
gia. 75;  in  IlMnoia.90;  in  Kentuokr,  131  {  in  Louisiana,  139, 140;  in  Maryland,  159. 160 ;  In  ^' 


setts,  185 ;  in  Miohigikn,  800 ;  in  Minnesota,  808 ;  in  Mississippi,  818, 819 ;  in  Miasouri,  830 ;  in  Ne- 
braska. 839 ;  in  New  York,  898 ;  in  Ohio,  387 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  349 ;  in  South  Carolina.  967 ;  in  Texas, 
3d7;  in  Virginiak408;  in  Wisconsin,  481 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  440 ;  statistioa  of  inalUatiins  te, 
774-777;  ■tfttistical  aummary  ol,  cv. 

Deereea: 

Table  ot,  718-784 ;  Part  1,  conferred  by  universities,  oollefces,  Sec.,  718-723 ;  Part  8,  conferred  by  prol^ 
sional  schools,  784,  785 :  Part  3,  conferred  in  colleges  for  women,  786,  787 ;  statlatical  aiiBiiiarr  si; 
Ixzzii-lxzxvii. 
Delaware,  State  of  : 

Elementary  instruction— pnblic-school-inoome,  49;  proposed  school-law  deeeiibed,  SD-9B;  aetioa  sf 
legislature  on  it.  49 ;  exiating  law  alluded  to,  49 ;  special  school-law  for  Wilmtegtoa.  49 ;  the  aana 
bnefly  describeo,  S3 ;  Wilmington  statistics,  58, 53 ;  teachers  and  pricea,  53 ;  age  of  aolM»las«»  S3 ;  ex- 
aminations and  courses  of  study,  54-56 ;  progress  of  the  system.  57,  58 ;  value  of  aaperviskm.  5S; 
State-supervision  soKgeated,  58 ;  schools  of  Dover,  59, 60 ;  scuoola  in  Smyrna^  60, 61 ;  aonools  in  rred- 
erica,  61 :  schools  of  Milford,  61, 68 ;  of  Georgetown,  Milton,  and  Lewes,  68 ;  edooatioii  of  colored  diSl- 
dren  in  Delaware,  63, 64. 

Secondary  Instruction—in  Wilmington,  SO ;  in  Dover,  60 ;  in  Frederica,  61;  in  MOford,  68. 

Normal  training— the  Wilmington l^ormal  School,  56 ;  the  State  Normal  university,  59. 

Superior  instruction- the  Delaware  College,  63. 

Conventions,  institutes,  dec— the  Teachers'  Inatitute  at  Wilmington,  57. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xv. 
Denmark,  Kingdom  of: 

Statiatics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  dvii. 
Dentistry,  Schools  of : 

StatisUca  of  Table  XII,  pp.  704-71L 

Summary  of,  — .    (See,  abo,  Statiatical  summaries  of  profeaalonal  instruction  in  the  several  8t*feea.) 
District  of  Columbia: 

Elementary  instruction— adhool-populntion  and  enrollment,  sohool-flnances,  4S4 ;  educational  wogress. 
434 :  consolidation  of  school-boards  recommended,  434, 435 ;  statistics  of  schoola  for  white  ohildrea  of 
Washington,  435;  school^aooommodations  inadequate:  improvement  in  school-attendanoe  and  di»- 
ctpline,  435 ;  course  of  study,  435, 436 :  financial  view  of  the  publio-sohool-system,  436  j  recommenda- 
tions, 436 ;  statistics  of  sohoola  for  colored  children,  437 ;  comparison  of  statistics  for  four  yeara.  437 ; 
course  of  study,  437 :  pay  of  teachers,  437, 438 ;  recommendations,  438 ;  statistical  summary  of  pri- 
vate and  denominational  schools  in  Waahington,  446-448 ;  in  Georgetown,  449 :  the  Linthioam  fund, 
441. 

Normal  training— law  providing  for  it,  437. 

Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  498 ;  Cdnmbiaa  TTniveraitf, 
Gemetown  C<^ege.  and  Howard  University,  439. 

Profesttonal  instruction— statistical  summary  of  profossiooal  schools.  438 ;  National  College  of  Phar- 
macy, the  Washington  Business-College,  and  National  University  Law-School,  440 ;  Wi^land  Sem- 
inary, 441. 

Special  instrueticn— American  Union  Academy  of  literature.  Science,  and  Art,  439,  449 ;  Inatltnti— 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  440 ;  the  Coitxiran  Art-Gallery,  440, 441 ;  statistical  summary  of  oharitable 
and  reformatory  institutions,  445. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  441. 

United  States  institutions-tbe  Naval  Observatory,  441, 443;  the  Signal-Office  of  the  Army,  448 ;  tbe 
Botanic  Garden,  448 ;  public  libraries,  448, 443 ;  mnaeums,  443, 444. 

Obituary— Rev.  John  Early,  a  J^  450. 

School-oiBciala— city-superintendents,  450 ;  remarks,  xx. 
Doak,  Prof.  Samuel  S.,  obituary  notice,  379. 
Dod,  Bev.  William  A.,  obituary  notice,  867. 
Dover,  Delaware :  Schools  oi;  noticed,  59, 60. 
Drawing,  Public  instruction  in : 

School-law  concerning,  in  Connecticut.  40;  in  Delaware,  56;  in  MassaehuseHs,  d,  cU,  170, 171;  In 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  850 :  in  BufflUo,  880 ;  in  Syracuse,  881 ;  in  Ohio.  314 ;  in  DIetrlct  of  Gtdum- 
bia,  435;  in  Great  Britain,  in  I*rance.  in  Wilrtembeig,  and  in  other  European  coustriea,  c 
Dubach,  Miss  Emma,  obituary  notice,  331. 


Early,  Rev.  John,  obituary  notice,  450. 

ficoador,  Republic  of :  Recent  educational  statistics  ot,  clxxii. 
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£lementary  InstrnotioD : 

In  Alabama*  a-5;  in  ArlcaiiMS,  11-15;  in  California,  19-35;  in  Conneotictit,  36-40;  in  Delaware,  49- 
64 ;  in  Florida,  65-67 :  in  Georgia,  69-73;  in  Illinois,  76-66 ;  in  Indiana,  94-101 ;  in  Iowa,  107-110 ;  in 
Kanaas,  115-117 :  in  Kentucky,  183-137;  in  Loaiaiana,  134-136:  in  Maine,  144-147;  in  Itarylaad,  151- 
155 ;  in  Maaaachnsetta,  16&-176 ;  in  Michigan,  193-195;  in  Minnesota,  303-304 ;  in  Mississippi,  311- 
316;  in  Missoori.  830-336;  in  Nebraska,  33U-338;  in  Nevada.  843-345;  in  New  Hampshire.  347-351 ; 
in  New  Jeraev,  856-364 ;  in  New  York,  369-383 ;  in  North  Cirolina,  896-303 ;  in  Ohio,  308-331 ;  in 
Oregon.  333-335;  in  Pennsylvania,  337-343 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  353-357;  in  Soath  Carolina,  360-364 ;  in 
Tennessee.  366-374;  in  Texas,  361-385 ;  in  Virf^ia,  393-397 ;  in  West  Virginia.  407-410 ;  in  Wis* 
consin,  413-417 :  in  Alaska,  434;  in  Ariaona,  435-436 ;  in  Cotorado,  4::9-431 ;  in  Dakota,  433 ;  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  434-436;  in  Idaho,  451-453;  in  Montana,  453-454;  in  New  Mexico,  455-458;  in 
Utah,  460. 461 ;  in  Washington,  464-465 ;  in  Wyoming.  466.  (See,  also.  Table  I.) 
Statistics  of,  in  Anatria,  olili ;  in  Hungary,  olv  ;  in  ^l^lgium,  civ ;  in  Denmark,  clvii ;  in  Germany, 
dvii }  in  England  and  Wales,  dviii,  clix ;  in  Scotland,  olx,  clxi ;  in  IreUnd,  olxi ;  in  Italy,  clxi, 
clxii;  in  the  Netherlands,  dxiii;  in  Portugal,  clxiv  ;  in  Spain,  clxv:  in  Sweden,  dxv;  in  Norway, 
clxvi ;  in  Switserland,  clxvi ;  in  British  India,  dxvii ;  in  Quebec,  clxx ;  in  New  Brunswick,  clxx ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  clxx ;  in  Mexico,  clxxi ;  in  Argentine  Confederation,  dxxi ;  in  Braxil,  clxxi ;  in 
Eooador,  dxxii. 

^B^and:  (aee  Great  Britais.) 

Expenditures  for  acbod-purpoaes : 
In  Alabama,  3;  In  AriEanaaa,  11 ;  in  California,  19;  in  Connecticut,  36;  in  Florida,  65 :  in  Georgia.  69; 
in  Iliinohi.  78 ;  in  Iowa,  107 :  in  Kansas,  115 ;  in  Lonisiaua,  134 ;  in  Maine,  144 ;  in  Maryhmd.  151 ;  in 
Maaaachueetta,  166;  in  Michigan,  199;  in  Mississippi,  fill ;  in  Missoori.  figo ;  in  Nebraska,  833 ;  in 
Nevada,  848;  in  New  Hamp£ire.  847;  in  New  York,  970;  in  North  CaroUna,  898:  in  Ohio,  306;  in 
Oregon,  338 ;  in  Pennaylvajiia,  337 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  3Sa ;  in  Sooth  Carolina,  360 ;  b  Texaa.  381 ;  in 
Virginia.  393 ;  in  West  Vhrginia,  407 ;  in  Wisconsin,  413 ;  in  Arixona.  496;  in  Colorado,  439 :  in  Dis- 
triet  of  Columbia.  435;  in  Idaho,  451 ;  in  Montana,  453;  in  Wvoming,  468;  (see,  also,  Statistics  of 
State-achool-systems,  513;)  statistical  summary  of,  for  1871, 1678, 1873,  xl. 

F. 
Favilla,  Hon.  Oran,  obituary  notice,  113. 
F^eUe-minded,  Schools  for : 

Statiatioa  of,  805 ;  summary  of;  ex,  oxL 
Female  odleges : 
Notices  of,  in  Alabama,  7;  in  California.  88;  in  Connecticut,  43;  in  Georgia,  74;  in  Illinois,  88;  in 
Indiana,  103;  in  Iowa,  118;  in  Kentucky,  188;  in  Loaiaiana,  139:  in  Maine,  148;  in  Maryland,  157; 
in  Maasachusetts.  183;  in  Michigan,  197 ;  in  Minneaota.  806 ;  in  Miaaissippi,  817 ;  ia  Misaonri,  937 ; 
in  New  Hampshire.  853 ;  in  New  Jersey,  966 ;  in  New  York.  889 ;  In  North  Carolina.  304 ;  in  Ohio, 
335.336:  in  Pennaylvania.  345;  in  South  Carolina,  365;  in  Tenneaaee,  376;  iu  Texaa,  386;  in  Vir- 
ginia, 399 ;  in  Weat  Virginia.  411 ;  in  Wiaoonaln.  490. 
Table  of  sutiatica  of.  650-663 ;  compaiative  summary  of.  for  four  years,  liv ;  atatisUeal  summary.  Ir, 
Ivi ;  organisation  of  the  achools,  ivi,  Ivii ;  variety  of  standard,  degrees  conferred,  corporate  pros- 
nerity,  Ac,  Ivii ;  new  colleges,  Ivii ;  co-education,  Ivil,  Iviii ;  Harvard  examinatlona  for  women, 

CoUegea  for  women  in  England,  cxxxix ;  in  Ireland,  cxxxix. 

Florida,  Sute  of: 

Elementary  instruotion^-achool-flnanoea,  achool-fund,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  school-popolation, 
65 ;  educational  progresa,  65 ;  working  of  the  achod-law,  and  prcmosed  amendments,  66 ;  reports  of 
county-superintenoenta,  66 ;  school-landa  and  seminary-landa,  66 ;  funds  raised  by  taxation,  dec, 
66, 67 ;  Peabody-fund-schoola.  67 ;  mission-schools,  67.  (See,  also,  Table  L) 

Secondary  instruction— notes  on  several  institutiooa  67.  66. 

Professional  instruction— Florida  Stote  Agricultural  College,  68.    (See,  alao.  Table  IX.) 

Benefictiona— the  Peabodv  fund.  67. 

School-officials— State-  ana  county-superintendents,  68. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of.  xiv. 
Frederica,  Delaware :  Schools  of;  noticed,  61. 

G. 
Gauae,  Jonathan,  obituary  notice,  350. 
Georgetown,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed.  68. 
Geoi^gia,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— school-population  and  attendance,  number  of  schools,  teachers  and  teachers' 
pay,  school-floaucea,  09 ;  ro-openlug  of  public  sckoola,  flnandal  difflculUea,  69, 70 ;  plan  fcr  liquida- 
tion of  school-debt.  70 ;  provision  for  tbe  fiiture,  70, 71 ;  sutistios  of  schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Columbus,  and  Macon.  71 :  Savannah,  71, 79.    (See,  also.  Table  L) 
Secondary  inetroction— statistics  of  institutions.  79.    (See.  also,  Tabic  V  and  VI.) 
Superior  luatruction—Univeraitv  of  Georgia,  extracts  from  address  of  Emory  Spear,  esq..  79, 73 :  sta> 
ustioal  summary  of  uuiversitl«*s  and  collegea,  73;  proposed  uciflcaMoa  of  the  university  and  col- 
legea,  74 ;  cdlegcs  for  women,  74.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIIL) 
Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  proteaaional  schoda,  74, 75.    (See,  also.Tables  IX,  X, 

XLand  X£L)  

Special  instruction— Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  75.    (See,  albo.  Table  XDLJ 
Obituary— Bev.  N.  E.  Cobkigh.  D.  D.,  LL.  1)..  75. 

Sdiod-offlciala— State-  and  county-school-commissloners,  76, 77 ;  dty-supcriiitendcnta.  77. 
Summary  of  educational  ccmditioo  of,  xiv. 
Germany,  Empire  of:  Eeeent  educational  atatiatics.  civil,  clviii. 
Greal  Britain  aad  Ireland,  Kingdom  of : 
England  and  Walea— statistics  of  primary  inatrucUon,  dviii,  dlx ;  of  training  schools,  clix ;  of  sec- 

ondary,  superior,  and  special  insmiction,  clx. 
Sootlano— the  Scotch  education-b01,  clx ;  statiatics  of  elementary  schools,  dx,  clxi ;  of  training 

schools,  dxL 
2Beland— recent  educational  statlatica,  clxi. 
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Heoly,  Thomas  F.,  obituary  notice,  113. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  L.,  obituary  notice,  330. 
Howard,  Solomon,  obitnary  notice,  330, 331. 


INDEX. 

H. 

I. 


Idaho,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instruction— ftchool-financeii,  school-statistics,  cost  of  ednoation  per  capita,  451 ;  priralk 
schools,  ooauty-snperiutendence,  native  Indian  teachers,  453. 

Illinois,  State  of: 

Elementary  Instmction — school-finances,  school-statistics,  teachers  and  teachers*  pay,  7d;  lav 
respecting  illiteracy,  78;  statistics  of  illiteracy,  79;  school-revenue  and  expenditure,  79;  ruiiti  and 
duties  of  tax-payers,  79;  educational  rights  of  colored  children,  79,  80;  school-discipline.  W;  short 
school-terms  for  yonng  children,  80 ;  the  word-method  of  learning  to  read,  80 ;  reqmremenu  at  the 
constitution  and  laws  touching  common  schools,  80,  81 ;  what  constitutes  a  good  text-book,  81 ; 
study  of  natural  sciences  in  common  schools,  81 ;  county-supervision  virtually  abolished,  89;  quali- 
fications of  county-superintendents,  8S;  examination  of  teachers,  82,  83;  absenteeism,  83;  law 
authorizing  election  of  women  to  school-offices,  83;  school-statistics  of  Chicago,  fto^  83,  M.  ^: 
school-sUtistics  of  Alton,  Aurora,  BelleviUe,  Galesburg,  and  Bloomington,  65;  of  Peoria,  Qoincy, 
and  Springfield,  86.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  XL) 

Secondtfv  instruction—statistics  of  institutions,  86;  opposition  to,  and  advantages  of,  free  public 
high  schools,  86,  87:  preparatory  schools,  87.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— Chicago  City  Normal  School,  85 ;  normal  schools  and  departments,  88, 89.  (See,  slio, 
Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  87;  notes  on  institotioos,  87, 
88 ;  colleges  for  women,  88.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIIL) 

Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  88;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  89,  90. 
(See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X.  XI,  and  XIL) 

Special  instmction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  90;  Institution  for  the  Blind,  90;  CbiestD 
Public  Library,  91,  93 :  Illinois  Museum  of  Statural  History,  93.  (See,  also,  Tables  XIX,  XX.  XXI, 
XXn.andX^II.) 

O>nventions,  institutes,  d^c— State  teachers'  institute  recommended,  83 ;  grade-institutes  in  Chicago. 
85;  Chicago  principals'  association,  00,  91. 

School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  93,  93. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviiL 
Illiteracy  in  Connecticut,  39;  in  Illinois,  78,  79;  in  Indiana,  100, 101. 
India:  (See  Asia.) 
Indiana,  State  of: 

Elementary  iastmc^on— school-population,  common-school-fund,  congressional-township-fund,  94: 
common-school-xevenuer  9.'> :  increase  of  revenue  in  1873,  95 ;  school-statistics,  96 ;  changes  in  tb« 
school-law,  96 ;  county-boards  of  education,  96 ;  expenditure  for  school-houses,  97 ;  general  cooditioo 
of  public-school-system,  prosperous,  97 :  amendments  to  the  school-law,  97,  98 :  increase  of  school- 
revenue.  96, 99 ;  teachers  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  99 ;  importance  of  good  teachers,  99 ;  Stste- 
certificates,  99 ;  increase  in  length  of  school-term,  99 ;  neglect  of  primary  clssses  in  ungraded 
schools,  99,  100;  schools  for  colored  children,  100;  moral  results  of  the  schools,  100;  illiteracy  is 
Indiana,  100 ;  its  relation  to  pauperism,  100,  lOL ;  illiteracy  a  crime,  101 ;  necessi^  of  a  oompulsorjr 
law,  101 :  proposed  re-a^justmcnt  of  courses  of  study,  101.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  11.) 

.  Secondary  instruction— sutistics  of  private  high  schocls  and  academies,  101.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and 

Korroal  training— SUte  Normal  School,  103.    (See  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— State-University,  103;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  ooUeges,  103; 

notes  on  institutions,  103 ;  ooUeges  for  women,  103, 104.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 
Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  104;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  104. 

(See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— towuship-institntes,  96;    State-institutes.  96;   oonnty-institntca.  97; 

teachers'  institutes,  98 ;  ludiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  104,  105,  106. 
School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  106. 
Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviil 

Indians: 
Article  on  education  among— number  in  the  States  and  not  on  reservations,  409 :  the  Six  Xatioos  in 
New  York,  469;  Indians  in  Michigan.  WiHconsin,  and  Minnesota,  469.  470;  in  Nebraska  aod  Dakota, 
470,  471 ;  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  471,  475 ;  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  475 ;  in  Utah 
and  Nevada,  475 ;  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  475,  476 ;  in  M!ontana  and  Idaho,  476-476 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.  478  ;  missionary- work  among  the  Indiana,  479 ;  6choul- 
statistics  of  the  Peace-Commission,  479 ;  summary  of  the  Indian-Bureau,  479, 480. 
Schools  for— in  Nebraska,  336 ;  in  New  York.  374, 375 ;  in  Arizona,  438 ;  in  New  Mexico,  458. 
Industrial  drawing  in  Massachusetts,  170,  c,  ci ;  exhibition  of,  in  Massachusetts,  171,  ciii. 
Industrial  education  of  girls  in  Massachusetts,  170 ;  in  schools  of  Boston,  oxl. 
Industrial  training  for  girls  in  Germany.    (Article  on,  505-50e< : 
Importance  of  education  for  *>he  masses,  505 ;  special  training  as  teachers,  505, 500 ;  female  handiwork, 
506 :  domestic  economy  taught  as  a  science,  506-508. 
Industrial  trainings  act  providing  for  special,  in  Massachusetts,  169,  c. 
Industrial  training  in  orphan-asylums,  cix,  ex. 
Iowa,  State  of: 
Elementary  instmction— school-finances,  school-population  and  attendance,  private  schools,  teachers 
and  teachers' uav,  school-property,  school-districts  and  schools,  107 ;  statistics  of  teachers*  exami- 
nations and  or  visitation  of  schools.  108 ;  educational  progress,  comparison  of  statistics  for  the  lait 
ten  years.  108 ;  increase  of  population  and  property,  108 :  increase  or  schools.  108, 109 ;  teachers  asi* 
teachers'  pay,  109 ;  increased  expenditure  for  teachers'  wazes  and  for  school  houses,  103 ;  cost  ol 
schools  per  capita,  109 ;  inaccuracy  ot  statistics,  109, 110  ;  recent  changes  in  school-laws,  HO.    (See, 
also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 
Secondary  instmction— statistics  of  institutions.  110.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VL) 
Normal  training- need  of  normal  schools  and  of  le;nslaiive  action,  110,  111.    (See,  also,  Table  ITL) 
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Iowa,  State  of— Continned. 

Superior  in»tr  act  ion— Iowa  State  Uoivorsity,  111;  private  aud  deDomiDational  colleges,  111  ;  Btati»> 

«cal  samroary,  111 ;  Mount  Pleasant  Female  Seminary.  112.    (See.  also,  Tnbles  VIlaDd  VIII.) 
Profeasioiial  instractiou— bnsiness-eoIleKee,  111 ;   statistical  snmmary  of  professional  schools,  113. 

(See.  also,  Tables  IX,  X.  XI.  and  Xn.) 
Conventions,  Inatltates.  &o.— teaebers'  institntes,  113 ;  normal  institutes,  113. 
Obitnaries— Hon.  Oran  Faville,  Mr.  J.  £.  J.  Norman,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Healy.  113. 
Scbool-o£Boial»— State-  and  county-superintendents,  113, 114. 
Summary  of  educational  condition,  xviiL 
Ireland:  (See  Great  Britain.) 
I  taly ,  Kingdom  of : 

Statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  clxi-clxiii ;  erangelioal-school-Trork 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  clxiil. 

J. 
Jamaica.    Recent  educational  statistics,  clxxi. 
Johnson,  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  obituary  notice,  396. 

K. 

Kansas,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction —school-fund,  sshool-flnanoes.  school-population,  enrollment  and  attendance, 
teachers  and  teaohws*  pay,,  number  of  schools.  115 ;  progress  in  school-aflairs,  115 ;  absenteeism ,  115. 
116;  compulsory  education,  116 ;  want  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  116;  State-board  of  education 
for  examination  of  teachers,  recommended,  116;  iuduence  of  teachers.  116, 117 ;  statistics  of  schools 
in  Topeka,  117 ;  advantages  of  the  system  of  graded  schools,  117.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 

Secondary  instruction— high  schools,  117.    (See,  also,  Table  V.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  117. 118 ;  State  Normal  School  at  Leavenworth,  118 ; 
Quindara  State  Normal  School,  118.    (See,  also.  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Kansas,  118 ;  statistical  snmmary  of  nnversitles  and  colleges, 
m.    (See.  also,  Tables  VU  and  VIU.) 

Profeseibnal  instruction— Agricultural  College,  119 ;  business-colleges,  119;  statistical  snmmary  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  119.    (See,  also.  Table  IX.) 

Special  instruction— Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  119  ;  State  Library,  130 ;  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
1*20 ;  Reform-School,  120.    (See,  also,  Tables  XIX.  XX,  and  XXI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c— State  Teachers'  Association,  120. 

Schod-offlcials— State-  and  county-snperiutendenta,  131. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xix. 
Kentucky,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-fund,  133 ;  educational  progress,  133 ;  diminished  pro-rata  distrCbu- 
tiotL  133 ;  suspension  of  payments  to  teachers,  123 ;  prospects  for  the  future.  123  ;  improvement  in 
protessional  qualifications  of  teachers,  123, 134 ;  graded  schools,  134 :  changer  in  the  school-law,  134, 
133 ;  importance  of  ventilation,  135 ;  education  of  the  coloi-ed  people,  135 ;  compulsory  law  desired, 
126 ;  abstract  of  oonnty-reporu,  136, 137.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instmotlon— statistics  of  high  schools  and  academies,  137 ;  Louisville  Colored  High  School, 
127.    (See,  ahio,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— statistics  of  normal  schools,  187.    (See,  also.  Table  IIL) 

Superior  instruction— State  University,  137, 13d ;  Borea  College,  128;  Georgetown  College,  138;  sta- 
tistical snmmary  of  universities  and  colleges,  128 ;  colleges  for  women,  li^  129.  (See,  also,  Tables 
VnandVllI.) 

Professional  instruction — theological  schools,  law-school  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  medical 
schools,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  129;  statistical  summary,  129, 130; 
business-colleges,  130.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XL  and  XII.) 

Special  instruction— Kentucky  Public  Library,  130  ;  School  for  the  Blind.  130:  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  130, 131 ;  Institution  for  Deaf-Mntes,  131.    (See,  also.  Tables  XIX,  XX.  et  teq.) 
I   Conventions,  institntes.  &o.— State  Teachers'  Association,  131. 

Obituary— Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  132. 

School-offlcials— State-board  of  education,  132 ;  county-commissioners,  132, 133. 

Summary  of  edocational  condition,  xiv. 
Kindergarten : 

In  Umioia,  84 ;  in  Massachusetts,  186 ;  proposed,  in  Saint  Louis,  335. 

Stati^ics  of,  846-849 ;  number  in  each  State,  cxiv ;  results  of  the  fuethod,  cxiv :  testimony  of  teach- 
ers, oxv ;  public  kindergiirten  in  Boston  and  Saint  Louis,  cxv;  extract  from  Plato's  "  Ilaws,"  cxv. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed,  374. 

L. 

Labor  and  education : 
Effect  of  education  upon  form-laborers,  325 ;   relation  between,  illustrated  in  work-shops  in  Ver- 
mont, 390-393. 
T^wrence,  MMsachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  173, 174. 
Laws  affecting  schools : 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Arkansas,  15 ;  in  California,  31 ;  in  Delaware,  49, 50 ;  in  Florida,  66 ;  in  Georgia, 
70;    in  Illinois,  79  ;  in  Indiana,  96, 97 ;   in  Iowa,  110 ;   in  Kentucky,  134, 135;  in  Maryland,  15.*),  154 ; 
in  Mississippi,  313, 314 ;  in  Missouri,  333. 323 ;   in  Nebraska,  335 :  in  NevadaL344;  }n  New  Hamp- 
shire, 349 ;  in  New  Jersey.  359 ;  in  North  Carolina,  399, 303 ;  in  Ohio,  330 ;  in  (Jregon,  333 ;  in  South 
Carolina,  363, 364 ;  in  Texas,  383-385 ;  in  West  Virglpia.  408  ;  in  Arizona,  436 ;  in  New  Mexico,  455; 
in  Utah,  463. 
Law-schools : 
Notices  of,  in  Univenvtty  of  Pennsylvania,  346 ;  In  University  of  Virginia,  400 ;  National  University 
Law-school,  440.    (See,  also.  Statistical  summaries  of  professional  instruction  in  the  several  States.) 
Statistics  of,  700-703. 
Summary  of,  Ixxix,  Ixxx. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Joshua,'*obituary  notice.  395. 
Lewes,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  63. 63. 
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Libraries : 

Notices  of— of  University  of  California,  97 ;  list  of->in  California.  33, 34 ;  in  Delaware,  50 ;  Chistp 
Public  Library.  91 ;  Kanans  State  Library,  120 ;  Eentocky  Public  Library.  130 ;  in  Looii^asa.  Is, 
in  Massachasetts,  184 ;  in  Michigan,  2(H) ;  in  New  Jersey,  263 ;  in  New  York,  374 ;  in  Sbc»de  IilaiBl, 
355  ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  442,  443 ;  Library  of  Bareaa  of  Edaoation,  clxxvi ;  Conontl  Free 
Library,  dedication  of—remarks  of  Hon.  £.  K.  Hoar,  xci ;  of  Bolpb  Waldo  Smeraoo,  xd,  zdi ;  Ola- 
cinnati  Public  Library,  report  of  William  F.  Poole,  librarian,  xcii-xciv;  Library  of  Consreaa,  BMd 
of  a  new  stractare,  xciv ;  Boston  Public  Librarv,  xciv. 

Statistics  of,  720-749 ;  statistics  of  increase  of,  750-763 ;  statistical  summary  of,  Ixxxviii ;  atatlstlml 
summary  of  increase  of,  in  1873,  Ixxxix,  xo. 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Ophelia  M.,  obituary  notice,  295. 
Louisiana,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — 8cboo1>nopulation  and  attendance,  school-property,  teachers  uid  toaclwia* 
pay,  school-flnances,  134;  oonoition  of  schools  in  the  six  sehooMivlsions  of  the  State,  134,135; 
need  of  more  school-houses  and  of  text-books,  135 ;  State-provision  for  popular  education,  196 ;  is- 
sufficiency  of  school-revenue^  136 ;  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  public  schools,  140.  (Soe,  alM, 
tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— beneficiary  cadets,  135, 136 ;  high  schools  in  New  Orleans,  138, 137 ;  pttvate 
secondary  schools,  137.    (See,  also,  Table  V.) 

Normal  tradning— necessity  of  establishing  normal  schools,  135 ;  institutions  and  stadenta,  137.  (See, 
also,  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Louisiana,  138 ;  Straight  University,  13R ;  Unlvetvlty  of  Kew 
Orleans,  138 ;  Leland  Univendty,  138 ;  Franklin  College,  138 :  other  institationa,  138 ;  atattitiral 
summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  138 ;  Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institate,  139.  (See,  also. 
Tables  Vn  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary  of  schools  for  profeasional  Instnietlon,  139 ;  Imalnrw 
colteees,  138;  agrioultural-college-land-grant,  140, 141.    (See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 

Speoialinstruction— Institution  for  DeaTand  Dumb,  130, 140 ;  Pnhlio-aohool-tibniry,  135.  (See,  alas, 
Table  XIX.) 

(inventions,  bistitntes,  &e. — State  Educational  Convention,  140. 

Obitoary—Cbristian  Roselius,  141;  address  of  J.  Ad.  Kosier,  csQm  141-143. 

School-ol&cials— State-  and  division-superiutendents  and  members  of  State-boacd  of  ednoatkn,  14X 

Summary  of  educi^tonal  condiUon,  xiii,  xiv. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  174. 
Lynchburgh,  Virginia :  schools  of,  noticed,  396. 

M. 

McAUister,  Charles,  obituary  notice,  351. 
McHwaine,  Charles  P.,  obituary  notice,  331. 
McGuilby,  Dr.  William  H.,  obituary  notice,  405. 
Macon,  Georgia;  schools  of,  noticed,  71. 
Maine,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— sohool-fhnds,  144 ;  State-appropriatloos  to  special  instttations,  144  ;  pCTma- 
nent  school-ftind,  145;  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  apportioning  scho<^-foBd8, 145;  school- 
statistics,  145 :  condition  of  school-houses,  146 ;  teachers  «nd  teschers'  pay,  140 ;  town-  and  citj- 
supervision  of  schools.  146;  county-  or  district-supervision  reoonmiendea,  147:  nnhnnl  atatieUus  rf 
Portland  and  Bath.  147.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 
Secondary  instrn^tioo— st^itistics  of  private  academies  and  high  sohoola,  147 ;  new  fiartilffri  and 
scientific  school  at  Hallowell,  147 ;  State-high  schools,  147,  148 ;  preparatory  achoola,  14(S.    (See, 
also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 
Normal  training— institnttons  and  students,  148.    (See.  ahio.  Table  IIL) 

Superior  instruction— Wesloyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  148;  Bowdoin  Colleiee,  Bates  0|. 
lege,  and  Colby  University,  140 ;  statistical  summary  of  universltiee  and  ooUegea,  149.    (See,  aho, 

Professional  instruction— Maine  State  (College  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanie  Arta.  149;  medical 
and  theological  schools.  149 ;  statistical  summary  of  schools  for  profeadonal  instmotton.  199,  (See. 
also,  Tables  IX,  X.  and  XI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c— Maine  Educational  Association,  150 ;  teachers*  iastftiitea.  190. 

Sununary  of  educational  condition,  xvii. 
Maryland,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-population  and  attendance,  nnmber  of  schools,  teaeheraand  taechert 
pay,  school-finances,  151 ;  school-statistics  of  Baltimore,  151,  IS8 ;  conipnison  of  scbool-etatistics 
of  the  last  threo  years,  public  fef'ling.  absenteeism,  plan  recommended  for  increasing  aohool-ttttend- 
ance,  153 ;  colored-school-statistics,  want  of  good  teachers  and  school-houses,  lack  m  anilbnnt|v  in 
school-work,  153;  changes  in  the  school-law.  153,154;  enforcement  of  school-taw,  154;  aolM^ 
statistics  imperfect,  154 ;  importance  of  school-census  lor  Baltimore,  154, 155.  (See,  also.  Tallica  I 
andIL) 

Secondary  inatmetion— high  schools,  sohooMaw  conoemtn.fc  them,  need  of  legfslatlTe  aetion,  I5S« 
statistical  summary  of  academies  and  private  schools,  155;  McDonogh  Inatitnto,  19t,  (See.  ^^ 
Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  graduates  engaged  in  teaching,  157 ;  reeomMe»datio«  itet  ft 
bo  open  to  women  only,  156;  normal  tnstraetioa  Cor  men  In  8t  iFobn'a  (kilkce.  198:  fiewafd 


Normal  School,  158.    (^,  also.  Table  HI.) 

iperior  inatmetion— St.  John's  (Allege  and  Waablngton  Odlege,  155. 156 ;  Johns  Ho^klna'a  Univer- 

gty,  156;  statistical  snmmaty  of  oollogea,  156;  erilojges  far  women,  157.    (See,  dso,  TiMea  VII  and 


vm.) 

Profeasional  instruction— State  Agricultural  College,  157;  United  States  Naval  ili^mnj,  119  sta- 
tistical summary  of  schools  for  professional  instruction,  160.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X.  and  XL> 

Special  instruction— special  classea  in  Maryland  Institute,  156.  ISO;  Marrland  InatltatioB  fin-  tlu^ 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  159, 160 ;  Maryland  Institution  for  the  blind.  160 ;  mnaical  neade- 
mies,  and  musical  training  in  Poabody  Institate,  161, 169.    (See,  also,  TaMe  XIX  and  XX.) 

(inventions,  institutes,  dec— State  Teachers*  Association,  163, 163, 164. 

Benefactions— beguesto  of  Johns  Hopkins,  164, 165.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

OMtnary-Prof.  Thomas  D.  Baird.  LL.  D.,  165. 

School-oflicials — State-board  of  education,  county-examiners;  165. 

Summary  of  educational  condition,  xv. 
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Massachiiaetta,  State  of: 

ElemeotMry  indtraction-— scbool-finances,  Bchool-popiil»tion  and  attendance,  statistics  of  academies 
and  priTate  schools,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  Dumber  of  schools,  schools  in  State-institutions. 
166 ;  edncatiMial  pr<Mn*es8, 167;  powers  and  datiea  of  the  board  of  education,  167 ;  proposed  method 
of  equalising  scnooKburdens,  167, 168 ;  improvement  in  school-attendance  to  be  effected  by  connty 
superyiaiun,  168;  city-superintendents,  168,169;  increase  in  number  of  female  teachers,  169 ;  phys- 
icd  Ixaining  in  schools,  169 ;  industrial  education  of  eirls,  170 ;  school-statistics  of  Boeton,a72 ; 
working  of  tmant-Iaw,  ITS ;  scho(^  for  licensed  minors,  173 ;  notes  on  schools  of  Cambridge,  Charles- 
town.  Fall  River,  and  Greenfield,  173 ;  Lawrence,  173,  174 ;  Lowell,  Lynn,  Kewburyport,  Newton, 
174 ;  Northampton,  174, 175 ;  Pittsfield,  Salem,  Sprinjdield.  Taunton,  175 ;  Westfield,  175, 176  ;  Wor- 
ceater,  177;  State  primary  school  184,  1^;  kindergiirten,  186;  Dr.  Leigh's  phonic  method,  186. 
(See,  also.  Tables  I  and  11.) 

Secondary  instruction — suggestions  for  preparatory  technical  schools,  170 ;  high  schools,  176, 177 ;  Bos- 
ton Latin  High  School,^77 ;  Boston  Enslish  High  School,  177 ;  sUtistics  of  academies,  177, 178 ; 
preparatory  schools,  178.    (See.  also,  Tabtea  V  and  VL) 

Nornml  traimng-^roposed  supplementary  training  schools,  168 ;  State  Normal  Art-School,  171 ;  State 
and  city  normal  schools,  178, 179.    (See,  also.  Table  ILL) 

Superior  instruction— Harvard  University,  changes  in  college-regulations,  examinations  of  women, 
179;  losses  by  Boston  flre,  180;  Boston  nniveraity,  180;  Amherst  College,  180,181 ;  Williams  Col- 
lose,  181 ;  Tufts  College,  181 ;  College  of  the  Holy  (jross,  161 ;  Wellesley  College,  181, 183 ;  statisti- 
aa  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  189;  colleges  for  women,  18S.  (See,  also,  Tables  VII 
andVUL) 

Profeaaional  instrnctioD— Massachusetts  Asrioultural  College,  16S,  183 ;  Worcester  Conntv  Free  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Science,  163;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  183;  statistical  summary 
of  schools  for  professional  instruction,  183, 184.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X/XI,  and  XII.) 

Spedai  instrucoon— special  industrial  training,  169 ;  industrial  drawing.  170. 171 ;  Industrial  Draw- 
ing Exhibition,  171 1  rapid  progress  of  dra wineglasses  in  schools  of  Boston,  172 ;  special  schools  and 
evening-drawing-sohoofs  in  iMSton,  ITS,  ITI ;  Worcester  evening-drawing-schools,  176 ;  Worcester 
Free  Public  Library,  176 ;  public  libraries,  164 ;  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Motes,  185 ;  Boston 
School  for  Deaf-Mutea,  185 ;  school  for  nurses,  186. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— Massachusetta  Teachers'  Association,  186,187;  Teachers'  inatitates, 
187 ;  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High-School-Teachers,  187, 188 ;  Woman's  Educa- 
tional Association,  188.  

Benefiictiona— gifts  and  bequests  to  Harvard  TTniver^ity,  180.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituary  notices— Pro£  Henry  James  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  188 ;  Prot  Louis  J.  R.  Agassis,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D..  188-190 :  Prot  WiUiam  Russell,  190,  191. 

Scbool-offlcialB — state-board  of  education,  superintendents  of  city  schools,  191. 

Sommary  of  educational  condition,  XVL 
Maary,  Coul  Matthew  F.,  obituary  notice,  403, 404. 
Medical  schools : 

Statistics  of,  704-711 ;  summary  of,  Ixxx,  Ixxzii.    (See,  also,  statistical  summaries  of  professional 
instruction  in  the  several  States.) 
Meianer,  Hermann,  obituary  notice,  331. 
Memphia,  Tennessee :  Schools  of,  noticed,  374. 
MetcaU;  Rev.  Hendrick,  dUtuary  notice,  S95. 
Mezloo,  Republic  of:  Recent  educational  statistics,  clxxL 
Michigan,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — permanent  school-fund,  school-finances,  school-attendance,  teachers  and 
teachers*^  pny,  193 ;  school-districts  and  school-property,  school-funds,  progress  of  schools,  inaecu' 
racy  of  scnool-census.  193 ;  statistics  of  graded  schools,  193, 194 :  the  township-system  recommended, 
194;  county-supervision  and  the  good  results  of  the  system,  194 ;  need  of  competent  teachers,  194 ; 
teachers'  wages  and  qualifications,  195;  free  schools  popular,.195;  compulsory  education,  1^',  pro- 
posed changes  in  school-law,  200.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instmction— opposition  to  public  high  schools,  195,196;  statistics  of  high  schools  and 
vsademies,  196.    (See,  also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— teachers'  training  classes  in  colleges  recommended,  195 ;  State  Normal  School,  198. 
(See,  also.  Table  HI.) 

Superior  instruction— Fniversity  of  Michigan,  196:  co-education  of  the  sexes,  196, 197;  union  of  the 
university  and  the  State,  197 ;  Adrian,  Albion,  Hillsdale.  Hope,  KaUmazoo,  and  Olivet  Colleges,  197 ; 
institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  197,  198 ;  statistical  sommary  of  imiversitiea 
and  colleges,  198.    (See.  also.  Tables  VH  and  VEIL) 

Professional  instimction— Agricultdral  College,  198, 199 ;  business-colleges,  199 ;  statistical  summary  of 
professional  schools,  199.    (See,  also.  Tables  IV,  IX,  &c.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  DnnA  and  the  Blind,  SOO ;  libraries,  SOO. 

Conventions,  institutes.  4^.- teachers'  institutes,  SOO. 

School-officials— State-  and  county-snperintendents,  201 ;  summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Milford,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  61, 63. 
Military  Academy  of  the  United  States : 

Noticed,  890 ;  sommary  of  examinations  for  admission  to,  738 ;  remarks  on  entrance-examinations, 
xlix  ;  lack  of  thoroughness  in  preparation  fur.  extract  from  re^rt  of  Board  of  Visitors,  Ixxxvii ; 
requirementa  for  admission  to,  Ixxxvii,  IxxxviiL    (See.  also,  Statistics  of  schools  of  science,  685, 6b7, 
anil  Ixix.) 
Milton,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  62. 
Mining-schools :  (see  Science,  Schools  of.) 
Minnesota,  State  of: 

Elemental^  instruction— school-fund,  school-population  and  attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'* 
wage^  303 ;  school-property,  202, 203 ;  school-districts  and  schools,  203 ;  good  resolto  of  the  pnblic- 
school-systom,  303,  304;  compulsory,  school-attendance  advocated,  804;  anendance  in  private 
schools,  204.    (See,  also,  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools  andprivate  institutions,  805.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— Stute  Normal  Schools  at  Winona,  Maukato,  and  St  Cloud,  207, 308.  (See,  also. 
Table  EEL) 
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HionMota,  State  of— Continned. 
Snperior  instmotion— Uniyenity  of  MinnMota,  909.  906 ;  Carleton  College,  906 ;  St.  John's  College, 

906 ;  St.  Mary's  Hall,  906 ;  sUUstical  smnmarr.  906.    (See,  also.  Tables  vll  aad  VIIL) 
Professional  iDstmction — aohools  of  theology. 906 ;  statistical  sommary  of  profowsional  sclwola,  SOU; 

business^jolleffes,  907.    (See,  also,  Tablea  IX,  X,  Ac.) 
Special  instmctiOD— Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb  and  the  filind,  906.    (See,  also,  Tiiblet  XEI 

and  XX.) 
CobTODtions,  Institates,  fto.— directors'  institntes,  908;  State  Te^ohera*  AssociaUon,  908 ;  teacben' 

institutes.  908, 909. 
School^offidals— State-  and  oonnty-snperintendents,  909, 910. 
Sommary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviiL 
Hisai8sippi,SUteof: 
Elementary  instruction— school-ftind,  sohool-floaDoes,  school-population  and  attendance,  nitmber  ef 

teachers  and  other  school-officers,  school-property,  school-districts  and  schools,  prirate  aofaools.  911 ; 

educational  progress,  911, 919 ;  changes  in  supervision  reoommemled,  919 ;  need  of  qnatifled  teadben. 

919 ;  absenteeism,  913 ;  compulsory  law  suggeiited,  913 1  State-sohool-tax  recommended,  913 ;  cluuuce* 

in  school-law  necessary,  913, 914 ;  flnanoiiupolicy,  914 ;  abstracts  of  connty-reporta,  914,916.    (See, 

also.  Tables  I  and  IL) 
Secondary  instruction— high  achoola,  and  preparatory  departments  of  oollefes,  916.    (See,  ala*,  Tables 

V  and  vL) 

Normal  training— training-schools  for  teachers  recommended,  919;  State  normal-sohool  at  HoQy 
Springs,  917 ;  State  normal-sobool  at  Tongaloo,  917, 918.    (See,  also.  Table  IIL> 

Superior  instruction— Central  Female  Institute,  916 ;  UnlTersliy  of  Mississippi.  916 ;  Missiaaippi  Col- 
lege, 916;  Pass  Christian  Ck>llege,  916 ;  Madison  College  and  Aloom  UniyersitT,  917 :  ooUeges  for 
women,  917 :  Statistical  summary,  917 ;  Tongaloo  University.  918.    (See,  also,  Tables  VIT  and  v  HL) 

Profeasicmal  instmction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  918.  (See,  also.  Tables  IX.  X, 
and  Xn.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  918, 919 ;  Asylum  for  the  .HUnd,  919.  (See. 
also.  Tables  XIX  and  XX.) 

Benefactions— Peabody-fnnd,  919. 

Sobool-officials— State-and  county-superintendents,  919. 
Missouri,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-finances,  school-attendance  and  population,  teachers  and  teachers' 
pay,  number  of  teachers'  institutes,  school-houses  and  schools,  990 ;  school-funds,  mismanageneat 
and  proposed  remedy,  991 ;  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  931, 999;  recommendations  coocen- 
ing  intemal  management,  323 ;  discussion  of  school-law,  993, 933 ;  taxation  for  schools,  ^3, 994 ;  rels- 
tive  cost  of  education  and  crime,  994 ;  utility  of  State-sonervision,  934 ;  moral  educatioii  in  pablk 
schools.  934, 295 ;  education  and  labor,  995 ;  schools  of  St.  Louis,  335. 996.  (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  11.) 

Secondaryinstmction— St.  Louis  High  School,  396 ;  high-schools  and  academies,  996.    (See,  also,  Tabfes 

V  and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State-normal  schools,  998 ;  Normal  School  of  St  Louis,  998, 999;  Lincoln  Institute. 

929.    (See,  also.  Table  III.) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  Missouri,  336,  337;  Washington  University,  997;  colleges  for 

women,  337, 238 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  998.    (See,  also,  Tables  vll  and 

vni.) 

Professional  instmction— bnsiness-cnlleges,  939 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional  achoola,  999. 930. 
(See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  Xll.) 

Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  330 ;  Institution  for  the  Blind,  930 ;  Girls' 
Industrial  Home  and  School  of  St.  Louis.  230.    (See,  also.  Tables  XIX,  XX.  SiC.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  d:c.— results  of  educational  conventions,  995 ;  State  Teachers*  Associatioa, 
930 :  St  Louis  convention,  331 ;  other  conventions,  33t. 

School-officials— State-  and  county -suDnrintendents,  231, 332. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  XIX. 
Montana,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  instruction — school-population  and  attendance,  school-finances,  453 :  education  of  colored 
children,  453;  compulsory  law  advocated,  453;  absenteeism,  453,  454;  letter  of  Superintendeat 
Hedges,  454. 
Montague,  Rev.  M.,  obituary  notice,  493. 
Montgomery,  Alabama :  Schools  of,  noticed,  ^. 
Museums : 

Of  art  and  archfeology— statistics  of,  770-773 :  South  Kensington  Museum,  Bn^and,  c;  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  New  Yorlc.  civ,  cv. ;  the  Corcoran  Art-Giulory,  440. 

Medical— statistics  of,  766 ;  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  443. 

Of  natural  history— statistics  of,  764-769 ;  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History,  92 :  the  museums  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  444 ;  Museum  of  CompAn>tiTe 
Zoology,  letter  of  Professor  Agassis  concerning,  xciv,  xcv ;  schedule  of  inquiries  respecting  muse- 
ums, xcv-xcviii ;  comments  of  Professor  Gill  on  table  of  museums,  xcv-xclx. 
Music,  Instmction  in : 

In  Connecticut  40 :  in  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  161 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  949 ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey.  367  ;  in  Bti&lo,  380 ;  in  Syracuse,  981 ;  in  Cincinnati,  316 ;  in  Dayton,  31ft ;  in  NashviUe.  374 ; 
in  West  Virginia,  409 ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  436. 

N.' 

Naval  Academy: 
Noticed,  159,  Ixxxvii;  summary  of  examinations  for,  738;  (see,  also,  Statistics  of  schools  of  sci- 
ence, 685, 687 ;)  summary  of  statistics  ot  Ixix. 

Nashville,  Tennessee:  Schools  of;  noticed,  373,  374. 

Nebraska,  State  of: 
Elementary  instmction— school-flnanoes,  school-attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  school-dis- 
tricts and  school-property,  933 ;  condition  of  school-fnnd,  933, 934 ;  mode  of  distribution  unsatistie 
tory  and  change  recommended,  934 ;  school-lands,  indemnity-normal-  and  agricultnral-school-Iaoda, 
934;  school-law.  935 ;  defects  of  district-system.  935 ;  new  school-houses,  335 ;  difficulty  of  obtsinisx 
reports,  335 ;  duties  of  State-superintendent  336 ;  teachers'  certificates,  336 ;  a  course  of  study  for 
common-schools  recommended.  336 :  Indian  schools,  336,  337 ;  schools  of  Omaha,  937 ;  of  Nebraska 
City  and  of  Lincoln,  338.    (See,  also.  Table  L) 
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Nebraska.  State  of— Continned. 

:(foniial  trainiDg— SUte  Normal  School,  337, 238.    (See,  also,  Table.  III.) 

SoperiorinatTQCtion— State  TJniTersity.  238 ;  Nebraaka  College  and  Doane  College.  23d;  statisi&iJ&l 
aatnmary.  239.    (See.  also,  Table  VIII.) 

Professional  instmction— Nebraska  College  Divinity-School,  238 ;  statistioalsammary  of  professional 

.     sobools,  23a    (See,  also.  Table  X,  &c.)  

Special  instmction— Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb,  239.    (See,  also,  Table  XIX.) 

ConTentiona,  institates,  &c.—4G»chen'  institutes,  236 ;  State  Teachers'  Association,  239, 240 ;  The 
Nebraska  Teacher,  237. 

School-officials— State-  and  ooonty-saperintendents,  241 ;  sanunary  of  edncational  condition  of,  six. 
Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the : 

Statistics  of  primary  and  secondary  instmction,  ckdii,  dxir ;  of  superior  instruction,  clxiv. 
Nevada,  Stat?  of: 

JBlementary  instruction— school-funds,  school-population  and  attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay, 
242 ;  length  of  school-term,  school-districts  and  schools,  number  and  value  of  school-hooses,  243 ; 
iDsnfficiency  of  permanent  school-fund,  243 ;  connty-scbool-flnanoes,  243 ;  defects  of  present  educa- 
tional system.  243,  244 ;  chanees  in  the  school-law.  244 ;  compulsory  law,  244 ;  absenteeism,  245 ; 
duration  of  schools,  245 ;  schools  free  to  colored  chiloren,  245.    (See,  also.  Table  I.) 

Normal  training— need  of  provisiou  for  normal  instruction.  245^ 

Superior  instruction— State  University,  245.    (See,  also,  Table  Yin.) 

School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  246 ;  summary  ef  educational  condition  of,  xiz. 
New  Hampshire,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-fonds  and  expenditure,  school-population  and  attendanoe*  teachers 
and  teachers' i»ay,  school-property,  school-districts  and  schools,  247;  educational  progress,  247, 248; 
lack  of  school-apparatus.  248;  deplorable  condition  of  country-schools.  248 ;  district- m.  town-system, 
248;  prudential  committees,  249;  value  of  co-operation  of  parents,  249;  act  allowing  women  to  be 
school-officers.  219;  music  in  schools,  249;  drawing  in  public  schools,  S50:  compulsory  law.  250; 
evening-schools,  250;  changes  in  school-law  recommended,  251;  educational  advance  for  1873,  251. 
(See.  also.  Tables  I  and  11.) 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions,  251 ;  preparatory  schools,  251.  (See,  also,  Tables  V 
and  VI.) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  252.    (See,  also,  Table  m.) 

Superior  iustmction— Dartmouth  CoUege,  252;  statistical  summary,  252 ;  colleges  for  women,  253,  254. 
(See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  Vm.) 

Professional  instruction- the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  252, 253 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional 
schools,  253 ;  business-conege,  2.'S3.    (See.  also.  Tables  IX  and  XI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  ^.—teachers*  institutes,  254 ;  State  Teachers'  Association,  254;  edncational 
journal  needed.  250. 

Obituary— Silas  H.  Pearl,  2S4,  255 ;  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  468. 

School-officials,  board  of  education,  255. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviL 
New  Jersey,  State  of: 

Elementary  instmction— school-revenae,  township-  and  distric^schoo^tax,  cost  of  education,  school- 
population  and  attendance,  256;  percentage  of  attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  number  of 
certificates  granted,  statistics  of  school-districts,  257 :  condition  of  school-houses,  value  of  school- 

Froperty,  length  of  school-term,  258 ;  growth  of  school-system  in  the  past  five  years,  258 ;  school 
onos,  259 ;  good  results  of  the  ftree-school-law,  259, 260 ;  number  of  school-districts  diminished,  260; 
length  of  school-term,  S60:  irregularity  in  school -attendance,  260;  corporal  punishment  forbidden, 
260;  increase  in  salaries  of  State-  and  county-superintendents  recommended,  261 ;  increase  in  uum 
ber  of  female  teachers.  261;  examinations  and  certificates  of  teachers,  261 ;  neglect  of  schools  by 
trustees  and  parents  deplored,  %2;  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  262;  number  and  value  of 
school-houses.  262, 263 ;  the  township-school-system,  263 ;  defects  of  district-system,  263 ;  city-school- 
bouses,  264;  length  of  school-year,  S64;  teachers'  salaries,  264;  evening-schools  and  scnools  of 
Camden,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy.  264.    (See.  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instmction— high  schools  and  academies,  264,  265;  preparatory  schools,  265.  (See.  also, 
Tables  V  and  VI,) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  264.    (See,  also.  Table  III) 

Superior  instmctioa— College  of  New  Jersey,  265;  Entgers  College,  265;  statistical  summary,  266; 
colleges  for  women.  266.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— Butgers  Scientific  School,  265, 267 ;  Drew  Theological  SeroinaxTr.  266 ;  other 
theological  schools,  266 ;  Jabu  C.  Green  School  of  Science  and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  267 ; 
statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  267;  business-colleges,  267. 

Special  instruction— nistrict-scbool-libraries,  263 ;  New  Brunswick  Conservatory  of  Music,  267. 

Benefactions:-JohD  C.  Green  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  265.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituary— Rev.  WiUiam  A.  Dod,  D.  D.,  267. 

School-officials — State-  and  eonnty  superintendents,  State-board  of  education,  268. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  oi;  xvi. 
New  Mexico,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  instruction— iiystem  of  ft-ee  schools  inaugurated,  value  of  common  schools,  amendmente 
to  school-law,  455 ;  obstacles  to  progress,  455.  456  ;  school  statistics,  456 ;  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Territory  res?>ecting  schools,  456-459. 

Edncational  progress,  xx. 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana :  Schools  of,  noticed,  136.  137. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island :  Schools  of.  noticed,  355.  356. 
Newton,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  174. 
New  York,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction- permanent  school-fund,  269  ;  financial  statement.  269,  270 ;  scholastic  popu- 
lation and  attendance,  length  of  school  terra.  270 ;  classification  or'  pupils,  number  of  teachers,  num- 
ber of  te/*cber8'  liconnes,  teachers'  salaries,  271 ;  number  of  school-districts  and  of  school-houses, 
value  of  schoolproperty,  272 ;  expenditure  for  school-buildings,  statistics  of  schools  for  Indians, 
273;  mana(;ement  of  school-!  nnd,  273 ;  apportionment  of  school -moneys,  273,  274;  school-attendance 
and  supervision,  274  ;  ropor*«  of  schools  for  Indians.  274,  275.  (See,  also.  Table  I.)  New  York  City— 
scbool-stutisticH.  275.  i;7«J ;  overcrowdinj:  in  schools.  276 ;  result  of  examinations,  276.  277 ;  difficulties 
of  disclnlino.  coqwral  pnniMhmcnt  rocommendcd,  277  ;  delect.-^  in  tho  present  course  of  instruction. 
277,  27ri:  examinations  of  evening-schools,  278;   corporate  schtwls.    27H,  279.    Buffalo— delects  in 
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Now  York.  State  of— Contluuod. 

school-systetn,  279,  2t<U ;  conipnlsory  law  needed,  S80 ;  oonrae  of  instraction,  Seo ;  erening-achooh. 
colored  ochools,  and  ibe  central  school,  880.  ^otea  on  schoola  of  Syracuse,  S81 ;  of  Bocheater,  281: 
of  Anburu,  282.    (See,  also,  Table  II.) 

Secondary  Instruction— etatiatica  of  institntioDs,  S89 ;  preparatory  soboola,  889 ;  regents'  report,  993; 
Free  Academy,  Rochester,  883:  High  School,  Auburn,  8d4 ;  special  appropriation  for  acadamifs, 
884.    (See,  also,  Tables  Y  and  VL) 

Normal  training— statistics  of  normal  schools,  873;  new  normal  oollege  of  New  York  City  ,984, 985; 
State-normal  schools  at  Albany,  Oswego,  Brockport,  Fredonia,  and  Cortland,  985 ;  at  Potadam. 
Buffalo,  and  Geneseo,  886 ;  teachers'  cUsses  in  academies,  986,  987:  State-certificatea,  887 ;  growth 
of  and  opposition  to  State-normal  schools,  287.    (See,  also,  Table  HI.) 

Superior  instruction— regento'  report  of  institutions,  888 :  notes  on  ooUeges,  988, 889 ;  atatistloal  •am' 
mary,  889 ;  colleges  for  women,  289,  290.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  VLU.) 

Professional  instruction— United  SUtes  Military  Academy,  890 ;  agricultural  and  mechanical  de- 
partment of  Cornell  University,  290 ;  statistical  summary  of  prozesaional  schools,  991 ;  boatness- 
coUeges,  291.    (See.  also,  Tables  IV,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  Xil.) 

Specialinstruction— district-libraries,  274 ;  Cooper  Union  Schools  of  Art  and  8cienoe,979;  New  Ysrit 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  292 :  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mntea.  8M, 
893  ^Institution  for  the  Blind,  293 ;  Trainlng-School  for  Nurses,  893 ;  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphans 
and  Destitute  Indian  Children,  893.    (See,  i^so.  Tables  XIX,  XX,  XXI.  XXII.  and  XXIIL) 

CoQventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  886 ;  educational  associations,  893, 894. 

Benefactions— to  sevei-al  colleges,  288,  289.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituaries— Prof.  John  Torrey,  294;  James  Cushing,  Jr.,  894;  Rev.  T.  T.  Titos,  994,  90S;  Ber. 
Hendrick  Metcalf.  995 ;  other  educators,  895,  896. 

Sohool-ofiicials — State-superintendent,  county •school-oonunisaioners,  996,  997. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvL 
Normal  schools  and  training : 

In  Alabama,  6 ;  in  Arkansas,  proposed,  17 :  in  California,  81  .  44 ;  in  Wflming- 

ton,  Delaware,  56 ;  in  Chicago,  85 ;  in  Illinois,  S8,89;inli  U13;in  Kuiaas, 

117, 118 ;  in  Kentucky.  137 ;  in  Louisiana,  137 ;  in  Maine,  58 ;  in  Massacba- 

setts,  168, 171. 178 ;  in  Michigan.  198 ;  in  Minnesota,  807 :  :  in  Miaaoori,  S6, 

829 ;  in  Nebraska,  237 ;  in  Nevada.  845 ;  in  New  Hampshir  S4 ;  in  New  York. 

884-887 ;  in  North  Carolina,  303 ;  in  Ohio,  318, 318, 39I--383 ;  44 ;  in  Bhode  Isl- 

and, 357 ;  in  South  Carolina,  364,  .365 ;  in  Tennessee,  369, 3*  i.  410 ;  In  Wiaeoa- 

sin.  417. 418 ;  in  Distria  of  Columbia,  437 :  in  Utah,  461. 469  on  Territory,  463l 

In  Wilrtemberg  for  female  teachers,  origin  and  number  c  m  and  oooxae  of 

instruction,  results  of  ten^vears'  experience,  cxliv. 

Statistics  oA  573-580 ;  comparative  summary  of,  for  four  years,  xxz;  statistical  summary  of  inatractnrs. 
students,  &c.,  xxxi;  ot  number  of  schools  supported  by  States,  counties,  ^kc^  xxrii;  number  of 
teachers  required,  xxxiii;  normal  instruction  in  academies,  zxxiii;  sominaryof  appropriatiioas» 
&c.,  xxxlv. 
Norman,  J.  J.  E.,  obituary  notice,  113. 

North  America :  Dominion  of  Canada,  cbdz-ndzzi ;  Mexico,  dzzi. 
North  Carolina,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction,  condition  of  school-fund,  sohool-flnances,  scholastic  population  and  atteod- 
ance,  number  of  schools,  898 :  number  of  teachers,  school-ftmds,  899 ;  rules  adopted  by  Stat^-board 
of  education,  899 ;  defects  of  school-system  and  amendments  propoaed,  899, 300;  propioaed  law  pro- 
viding for  graded  schools,  300, 301 ;  compulsory  education  Justiflable,  301 ;  eduoatumM  canditioa  of 
the  State  unsatisfactory,  301. 308 ;  city-sohool-tax  illegal,  308 :  legislative  action  invoked  by  citizeas 
of  Raleigh,  302,  303.    (^,  also.  Tables  I  and  n.) 

Secondary  instruction — institutions  and  students,  303.    (See,  also,  TaUe  Y.) 

Normal  ti-aining— law  respecting  teachers'  certificates,  301 ;  nonuM  sebooU,  303.  (See,  also.  Table  IIL) 

Superior  instruotion<~notes  on  colleges,  303 ;  statlslical  snnmiary,  304 :  ooUegea  for  women.  304.  (See. 
iso.  Tables  VII  and  VUI.)  •    •        »  j.       .      *«»  ,  ^o^ 

Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  304.  (See^  Alao^  Tahleo  IX 
and(X.) 

(Conventions,  institutes.  &c.— new  Journal  of  education,  301 ;  State  Educational  ConTcotioo,  304-306w 
Baptist  educational  convention,  306.  

Benefactions— the  Poabody  fund,  301.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIV.) 

School-officials — State-superintendent  and  chairmen  of  boards  of  examinera,  306, 307. 

Sunmiary  of  educational  condition,  xiv. 
Norway :  (see  Sweden.) 
Nurses,  instruction  of : 

In  Connecticut,  45,46;  In  Msssachusetts,  186;  In  New  York,  893;  number  of  schools  for,  in  Anstiia, 
dv ;  in  Germany,  clviii ;  in  Sweden,  olxvL 


Oakland,  California :  Schools  of,  noticed,  85. 
Obituary  notices :  (see  under  names  of  individuals.) 
Officials  of  school-systems : 

SUteand  county— in  Alabama,  9.10;  in  Arkansas,  18;  in  California,  35;  in  Florida,  66;  in  Gecrcia, 
76. 77;  in  Illinois,  92, 93 ;  in  Indiana,  106 ;  in  Iowa,  113, 114 ;  in  Kansaa,  181 ;  in  Kentaeky  133. 133- 
in  Maryland,  165;  in  Michigan,  201 ;  in  Minnesota,  809, 810;  in  Missinsippi.  819:  in  MiaakMul  93L 
832 ;  in  Nebraska.  841 ;  in  Nevada,  846 ;  in  New  Jersey,  868 ;  in  New  York;  896, 897 ;  in  North  Csro^ 
Una,  306,  307 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  351, 358 ;  in  South  Carolina,  267 ;  in  Tennessee.  379. 380 :  in  Tirsinis. 
405,  406 ;  in  West  Virginia,  418 ;  in  Wisconsin,  423 ;  in  Colorado.  433  j  in  Utah,  463.  ^^ 

State— in  New  Hampshire,  405.  ^ 

State  and  division— in  Louisiana,  143. 

State  and  city— in  Connecticut,  47,  48 :  in  Rhode  Island,  350 ;  in  Massachusetts,  191. 

City— in  Alabama,  9,  10 ;  in  Georgia.  77 ;  in  Virginia,  405 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  450. 

Table  showing  designation,  mode  of  election,  compensation,  Ac.,  of,  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, cxx-cxxiii. 

Remarks  on  women  as,  cxxxiil,  cxxxiv. 
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Ohio.  State  of: 

£leiDeDtary  instmction— irredncible  school-fand  and  school-flnanoes,  306 ;  school-popnlation  and  at- 
tendance, BtatiBtica  of  class-schools  and  private  schools,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  309 ;  number  of 
t^ichere'  certificates,  length  of  school* term,  nnmber  of  school-districU  and  schools,  net  cost  of  eda- 
cation  for  the  year,  average  rate  of  local  tax,  310 ;  the  township-system,  310,  311 :  legal  school-term, 
311 ;  enrollment-statistics  not  tme  index  of  actnal  attendance,  3ll ;  truancy  and  absenteeism,  311 ; 
inefficiency  of  system  of  supervision,  and  county-supervision  recommended,  311,  312;  changes  of 
teachers,  salaries  of  teachers,  312;  examinations  of  teachers,  312,  313;  law  providing  for  State- 
board  of  examiners,  313;  life-certificates,  313;  schools  for  colored  children  inadequate,  313,  314;  aim 
of  public-school-instruction.  314 ;  -necessity  of  art-culture  in  public  schools,  314,  315 ;  expenditure 
for  new  school-buildiugs  in  three  years,  315;  schools  of  Cincinnati.  315.  317  ;  of  Cleveland,  317;  of 
(Columbus,  318  ;  of  Dayton,  318, 319 ;  of  Toledo.  319 ;  of  Zanesville,  319, 320;  the  new  school-law,  320; 
parochial  schools,  321 ;  historical  review  of  the  public-school-system,  a2S-33U.  (Soc,  also.  Tables  I 
and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— high  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  321 ;  preparatory  schools,  321.  (See, 
alsoTTables  V  and  VI.) 

formal  training — Ohio  Central  Normal  School.  321 ;  Cincinnati  Normal  School  and  National  Normal 
School,  322 ;  normal  instruction  considered,  322,  323.    (See,  also.  Table  III.) 

Superior  instruction— statistical  suuimarv,  323 ;  notes  on  universities  and  colleges,  323>3S() ;  colleges 
lor  women,  326.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  *aud  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  326, 327 ;  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  327;  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  327 ;  business-colleges,  327.  (See, 
also,  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 

Special  instruction— School  for  Deaf-Mntes,  327 ;  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  32d.  (See,  also.  Tables  XIX, 
XX,  XXI,  &c.) 

C<myentions,  institutes.  See. — teachers'  institutes,  313. 

Benefactions— (see  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituaries— Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  330 ;  Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  330,  331 ;  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  331 ;  other  teachers,  331. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Opelika,  Alabama :  Schools  of,  noticed,  5. 
Oregon,  State  of: 

Elementary  instmction — interest  on  common-school-fnnd,  school- finances,  school-statistics,  333; 
inaccuracy  of  the  school-statistics,  332 ;  new  school-law,  332, 333 ;  general  condition  of  the  public 
schools,  333 ;  bad  condition  of  school-houses  and  lack  of  apparatus,  333;  want  of  public  interest  in 
schools,  333;  uniform  series  of  text-books  adopted,  333;  corporal  punishment  practiced,  333;  neg- 
lect of  moral  training,  333, 334 ;  education  of  the  Chinese  in  Oregon,  334 ;  citv-schools  of  Portland, 
334, 335;  law  respecting  teachers'  certificates,  334.    (See.  also.  Tables  I  and  It.) 

Secondary  instruction— institntions  and  students,  335.    (See,  also,  Table  V.) 

Superior  instruction— State  University  and  Christian  College,  335 ;  McMinnville  College,  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, and  Wilhimette  University,  336;  statistical  summary.  336.    (Sse.  also.  Table  VIII.) 

Professional  instmction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  336 ;  business-college,  336.  (See, 
also.  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI.) 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  institutes,  334, 335. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xix. 
Orphan-asvlums : 

In  Alabama,  9 j  in  California,  32, 33 :  in  Missouri.  230 ;  in  New  York.  978, 293 ;  in  Wisconsin,  421 ;  Girard 
College  for  Orphans,  34d ;  statistics  of^  780, 799 ;  summary  of,  cvii ;  review  of  work  of,  ovii-cx. 

P. 
Patents  for  school-furniture,  &c. : 

Table  of,  850 ;  summary  of,  cxv,  cxvi. 
Pay  of  teachers:  . 

Failure  to  pay,  in  Alabama,  4 ;  in  Kentucky.  123 ;  in  depreciated  scrip  in  Arkansas,  12,  13  ;  average 
monthly  pay  in  California,  19 ;  in  Connecticut,  37 ;  in  Florida,  65;  in  Illinois,  78;  in  Iowa,  107;  in 
EaosMS,  115;  in  Louisiana,  134;  in  Maine,  146 ;  in  Maryland,  151 ;  in  Massachusetts,  106  ;  in  Michi- 
gan, 192;  in  Minnesota,  202 ;  in  Mississippi.  211 ;  in  Missouri,  220;  in  Nevada,  242;  in  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  247 ;  in  New  Jersey,  257 ;  in  Ohio.  309 :  in  Oregon,  332 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  337 ;  in  Klioue 
I>}land,  353 ;  in  South  Carolina,  361 ;  in  Texas,  382 :  in  Virginia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wis- 
cousin,  415;  in  Colorado,  429;  in  Montana,  453;  in  New  Mexico,  457 ;  in  Wysming,  468;  annual  pay 
in  Dehiware,  54,  60,  61 ;  in  Georgia,  71  {  in  New  York,  271 ;  in  District  of  (Columbia,  435 ;  average 
dail3'  pay  in  Nebraska,  233. 
Summary  of  monthly,  in  public  schools,  xiii. 
Pauperism  and  ignorance:  In  Indiana,  100. 
Peabody  fund : 
In  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Arkansas,  13 ;  in  Florida,  67 ;  in  Georgia,  71 ;  in  Mississippi,  212 ;  in  North  Caro- 
liuH.  301 ;  in  South  Carolina,  364  ;  in  Tenuessje,  369 ;  in  Texas,  385 ;  in  Virginia,  395. 
Pearl,  Silas  H.,  obituary  notice,  254,  2.55. 
Peet,  Harvey  Prindle,  obituary  notice,  295. 
Pennsyl  vania,  State  of :  * 

Eleujeiitary  instruction— school-finances,  school -statistics,  337 :  comparison  of  statistics  with  those  of 
la.st  year*  nnml>cr  nf  schools,  number  and  condition  of  school-houses,  statistics  of  teachers'  institutes, 
33d ;  resi)ecting  school-statistics,  339 ;  district-finances,  recusant  district,  339 ;  unimproved  school- 
grounds,  bad  ventilation,  unsuitable  outhouses,  want  of  apparatus,  339 ;  uuqualifieu  teachers  and 
neprligeut  directors,  339,  340;  general  survev  of  education  in  the  State,  340-342;  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, .342 ;  of  Pittsburg,  343.    (See,  nlso.Tables  I  and  IL) 
Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  institutions,  343.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VI.) 
Normal  training — nnmber  of  schools,  State-appropriations,  and  proposed  supplement  to  normal  school- 
law,  343,  344.    (Sep,  also,  Table  III.) 
Superior  instruction — colleges,  general  remarks,  344,  .345;  statistical  summary,  345;  colleges  for 

women*  345.    (See,  also.  Tables  VI  and  VII.) 
Professional  instruction — ^iu  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  technics.  346.  347 ;  bnsiness-onllegcs,  347 , 

statistictil  summary  of  professional  schools,  347, 348.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— Olrard  College  for  Orphans,  348,  349;  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  349 ;  Id* 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  349.    (See,  also,  Tabios  XIX,  XX,  &,c.) 
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Pennsylvania,  State  of— Continued. 
Conventions,  institutes,  ^c.— teachers'  institutes,  340 ;  conferences  of  supeiintendenta,  340 ;  Stats 

Teachers'  Association,  349.  35a 
Beuefaotious— (see  Table  XXIY.) 
Obltnsrieit— rJonatban  Gause.  350,  351 ;  Charles  Lonis  SteinmtL31er,  351 ;  Mr.  Charles  McAlliiiter,  Sev. 

S.  8.  Schmncker.  1).  D.,  Bsr.  Pctor  Van  Pelt,  D.  D..  351. 
School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  351,  352. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xv,  xvi. 
Periodicals,  Educational :  In  Nebraska.  237 ;  in  Xorth  Carolina,  301 ;  proposed  iu  Xew  Hampshire,  2SQl 
Petersburg,  Virginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  39U. 
Pharmacy,  School  4  of: 
Statistics  of,  Table  XFT,  707. 711 ;  summary  of,  Ixxxli ;  National  College  of  Pharmacy.  440.   (See,  also, 
Statistical  summai-ies  of  profe8aional  iustruciiou  in  the  several  Statc-s.) 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania :  Schools  of,  noticed,  342. 
Physical  culture :  In  Massachusetts,  160. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania :  Schools  of,  noticed,  343. 
Pittsfleld,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  175. 
Police  and  education : 
Cost  of,  cxxiv :  table  showing  number  of  arrests  and  number  of  arrests  of  minors,  cxxv ;  percentage 
of  arrests  or  minors,  cxxv. 
Population,  Scholastic: 
in  Alabama,  3 ;  Arkansas,  11 ;  California.  19 ;  Connecticut,  36 ;  Florida.  65 :  Georgia,  69 ;  lUinois,  7i; 
Indiana,  94;  Iowa,  107:  Kansas,  115;  Louisiana,  134;  Maine,  145;  Maryland,  151;  Mamachnsetts, 
166 ;  Michigan,  192 ;  Minnesota,  202 ;  Mississippi,  211 ;  Missouri,  220 ;  Nebraska,  933 ;  Nevada.  MS; 
New  Hampshire,  247 ;  New  Jersey,  256;  New  York,  270 ;  North  Carolina,  298 ;  Ohio,  309 ;  Oremo, 
332 ;  Pennsylvania.  339 ;  Khode  Island,  353 ;  South  Carolina,  360 ;  Tennessee,  371 ;  Texaa.  3^ ;  Vir- 
ginia. 393;  West  Virginia,  407:  Wisconsin,  415;  Arizona.  425;  Colorado,  429;  Dakota,  433;  District 
ot  Columbia,  434 ;  Idaho,  451 ;  Montana,  453 ;  Utah,  460 ;  Washington  Territory,  464 ;  Wyoming.  468 ; 
summary  of,  for  i871-'72-'73,  xi. 
Portland,  Oregon :  Schools  of,  noticed,  334, 335. 
Portugal,  Kingdom  of:  Beoent  educational  statistics,  cbdv. 
Poet,  Samuel,  A.  L.  P.,  obituary  notice,  296. 
Preparatory  academies : 

Table  of,  644-649 ;  summary  of,  xlv,  xlvl ;  remarks  respecting,  xlv-xlviiL 
Prince  Edward's  Island :  Recent  educational  statistics,  dxxL 
Professional  schools : 
In  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  16, 17 ;  in  California,  27,  29 ;  in  Connecticut,  42,  44 ;  in  Georgia,  74, 75; 
in  Illinois,  89,  90 ;  in  Indiana,  104 ;  In  Iowa,  112 ;  in  Kansas,  119 ;  in  Kentucky,  129, 130;  in  Loma- 
iana,  139 ;  in  Maine,  149,  150 ;  iu  Maryland,  159,  160 ;  in  Massachusetts,  182-184 ;  in  Michigan.  198, 
199 ;  in  Minnesota,  206,  207 ;  in  Mississippi,  218 ;  in  MUsouri,  229,  230  ;  in  Nebraska.  838.  239;  in 
New  Hampshire,  252,  253 ;  in  New  Jersey,  266,  267 ;  in  New  York,  290,  291 ;  in  North  Carolina.  304 ; 
iu  Ohio,  326,  327 ;  in  Oregon,  33d ;  in  Pennsylvania,  346-348 ;  in  South  Carolina,  366 ;  in  Tenneasee, 
376-377 ;  in  Texas,  387 ;  In  Vermont,  389 :  in  Virginia,  400-402  ;  In  West  VirginU,  411 ;  in  Wiaoon- 
sin.  420 ;  in  California,  431 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  438,  440,  441. 
Statistics  of,  in  Austria,  cliv,  clvj  in  Hungary,  civ ;  in  Belgium,  clvi ;  in  Denmark,  dvii ;  in  Ger- 
many, clviii :  in  England  and  Wales,  clx ;  in  Italy,  clxii,  clxiii ;  in  Portugal,  clxiv ;  in  Spain,  cixr; 
in  Sweden,  clxvi ;  in  Bratil,  clxxi. 

Providence,  Khode  Island :  Schools  of,  noticed,  356.  357. 

Prussia:  (See  Germany.)  • 

Publications,  Educational : 
Table  of,  82(>-845 ;  summary  of,  cxiv. 

Public  schools,  number  of: 
In  Alabama,  4 ;  California,  20 ;  Connecticut,  37;  Delaware,  49;  Georgia,  60  ;  Iowa,  107 ;  Kanaaa.  115 
Maine,  145;  Maryland,  151:  Masdachusetta,  166;  Minnesoto,  203;  Mississippi,  211;  Missouri,  2:21 
Nevada.  243:  New  Hampshire,  247;  New  Jersey,  257;  North  Carolina,  298;  Pennsylvania,  337 ; 
Rhode  Island,  353 ;  South  Carolina,  361 ;  Tennessee,  368  ;  Texas,  382 ;  Virginia,  394 :  Weet  Virginia, 
407 ;  Wisconsin,  415;  Colorado,  430 ;  Dakota,  433 ;  District  of  Columbia,  (colored  schools,)  437 ;  Idaho, 
451 ;  Montana,  453 ;  New  Mexico,  456  ;  Utah,  460 ;  Washington,  464 ;  Wyoming,  4^ 

Pnrdy,  Prof.  J.  K.,  obituary  notice,  424. 

R. 

Randall,  Rt.  Rev.  George  M.,  obituary  notice,  432. 

Reform-schools:  In  Connecticut,  45;  in  Kansas,  120;  in  MassoohusettA,  184;  in  New  York,  373;  ia 

Ohio,  328 ;  in  Wisconsin,  421,  422 ;  statistics  of,  800, 804 ;  summary  of,  ex. 
Rhode  Ishind,  State  of :  * 

Elementary  instruction— schoolflnances,  school-attendance,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay.  number  of 
school-districts  and  schools,  3.53  ;  school-tax  unequal  and  remedy  proposed,  353,  354 ;  town-  and  d^ 
trict-systems,  354;  town-superintendence,  351;  school-committees,  354;  condition  of  achoola,  351 ; 
eveninffschools,  354 ;  compulsory  law  advocated,  355 :  ^Me^id  to  pnolic-achool-libraries  recom- 
mendea,  355 ;  progress  in  ten  years,  355 ;  schools  of  BrisQk'  355 ;  of  Newport,  355, 356 ;  of  Provi- 
dence. 356. 357.    (See.  also,  Tablea  I  and  II.) 

Secondary  instruction— private,  preparatory,  and  high  schools,  noticed,  357.  (See,  also.  Tables  V 
and  Yt) 

Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  357, 358.    (See,  also,  Table  m.) 

Superior  instruction — statij^tlcs  of  Brown  University,  358.    (See,  also.  Table  VIII.) 

Professional  instruction— business-college,  358.    (See,  also,  Table  IV.) 

Conventions,  institutes.  &o.  — Teachers' Institutes,  3.58 ;  Rhotio  Island  Educational  Union.  35i»  339. 

Benefactions— William  Sanford  Rogers  to  Newport  Hisrh  School,  356.    (See,  also,  Table  XXI v.) 

School-offlcials — State-snpeiintendent.  State-board  of  education,  and  towu-8ui>erintendent8, 3o9. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvL 
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lUchmoDd,  Virginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  395, 39<L 
Rochester,  New  York :  Schools  of,  noticed,  891. 
Koselias,  Christian,  obitoary  notice,  141-143. 
Bounds,  Rev.  Nelson,  obitnarj  notice,  466-467. 
Bussell,  Pro!  William,  obitnarr  notice,  190, 19L 


& 


Socrameoto.  California :  Schools  of,  noticed,  35. 
San  Francisco,  California :  Schools  of,  noticed,  83-25. 
St.  Lools,  Missouri :  Schools  of;  noticed,  335, 336. 
Savannah,  Geore;ia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  71, 73. 
School-age :  (see  Age  of  scholastic  population.) 
School-attendance :  (see  Attendance.) 
Sohool-flnaoces :  (see  Finances.) 
School-fund:  (see Fund.) 
School-fumitore :  (see  Furniture.) 
School-law:  (see Law.) 
School-officers:  (see  Officials.) 
School-statistics :  (see  Statistics.) 
School-systems:  (see Systems.) 
Schmucker,  Key.  Simuel  S.,  obituary  notice,  351. 
Science,  Schools  of: 
Notes  respecting— in  Alabama,  8 ;  in  Arkansas,  16 ;  in  California,  26, 31 ;  in  Connecticut,  42 ;  in  E.an> 
SOS,  119;  in  Kentucky,  129 ;  in  Maryland,  157, 159:  in  Massachusetts.  182,  it^  ;  in  i^nchigan,  198, 199  ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  253 ;  in  New  Jersey,  267 ;  in  New  York,  290 ;  in  Ohio,  .127 ;  in  Pennsjlvania,  346, 
347 ;  in  Tennessee,  376 ;  in  Virginia,  400, 401  ;  In  Colorado,  431. 
Statistics  of,  684-691 ;  comparative  summary  of,  for  four  years,  Ixviil ;  statistical  suromar^,  Ixix-lxxi ; 
date  of  organization,  finances,  Ixxii ;  preparatory  training,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii ;  the  standard  oi'  admission, 
recent  organization,  the  law  of  Congress,  Ixxiii ;  time  required  for  growth,  education  in  agricnlture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  Ixxiv ;  graduates  in  agricultural  science,  Ixxiv ;  tendencies  of  the  bst  thirty 
,  years,  Ixxv ;  gifts,  endowments,  &c..  Ixxv,  Ixxvi ;  number  of  free  scholarships.  Ixxvi ;  present  occu- 
pations of  graduates  and  former  students,  Ixxvi,  IxxviL 
Scotland:  (see  Great  Britain.) 
Secondary  instmction : 
In  Alabama,  5, 6 ;  California,  25, 26 ;  Connecticut,  40-42 ;  Delaware,  59, 60, 61, 62 ;  Florida.  67 ;  Georgia,  72 ; 
UlinoiH,  86. 87 ;  Indiana,  101 ;  Iowa,  110;  Kansas,  117:  Kentucky,  127;  Louisiana,  136,  137;  Maine, 
147, 148 ;  Maryland,  155 :  MassachuHctta,  176-178 ;  Michigan,  195, 196 :  Minnesota,  204,  205 :  Missiwiip. 
pi.  216;  Missouri,  226 ;  New  Hampshire,  251 ;  New  Jersey,  264, 265 ;  New  York,  282-284  ;  North  Car- 
olina, 303 ;  Ohio,  321 ;  Oreffon,  335 ;  Pennsylvania,  343  ;  Rlimle  Island,  357 ;  South  C.'»roliuH,  3C4  ;  Ten- 
nessee, 375 ;  Texas,  3(^5 ;  Vermont,  3c8 ;  Virginia^  397 ;  Wisconsin,  417 ;  Colorado,  431 ;  New  Mexico, 
458. 
Opposition  to  public  high  schools  in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  xx,  xxi ;  preparatory  students  in  city-high 
schools,  xxix. 
,  Comparative  summary  of,  xxxvi;  difficulty  of  obtaining  full  statistics,  xxxvi;  summary  of  schools  for 
boys,  xxxvli,  xxxviii ;  summary  of  schools  for  piris,  xxxix,  xl ;  summary  of  Hchool.«)  for  boys  and 
girls,  xli,  xlii;  summary  of  instructors  and  students  in  high  schools,  xliii ;  small  per  cent,  of  papils 
in  bigb-school-grade,  remarks  of  J.  D.  Philbrick,  xli  v. 
Preparatory  schools— summary  of  instructors,  students,  &c.,  xlv,  xlvi ;  summary  of  collegiate  prepar- 
atory students  in  the  several  States,  xlvi-xlviii. 
delations  of  secondary  schools  to  colleges  and  schools  of  science — preparatory  students  in  academies 
and  high  schools,  present  condicion  of  the  schools,  entrance-examinations  at  West  PoiLt,  xlix ;  re- 
port of  committee  on  entrance-examination  of  the  Slioffie!d  Sciemitic  School,  xlix.  1 ;  imperfect  prep- 
aration of  students  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology,  1 ;  denominational  schools,  1 ;  en- 
dowed schools,  1, 11 ;  insufiicient  endowments,  1i ;  statistical  summary  showing  proportion  of  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  lii ;  elevation  of  standard.  Hi,  liii ;  additional  endowments  needed,  liii ;  Harvard 
examinations  in  1676,  liii,  liv;  secondary  technical  schools,  liv ;  connection  of  high  schools  with 
State-universities,  liv. 
Statistics  of— in  Austria,  cliv ;  in  Hungary,  civ ;  in  Belgium,  clvi ;  in  Denmark,  civil ;  in  Germany, 
civil ;  in  Enuland  and  Wales,  clx ;  in  Italy,  clxil :  In  Netherlands,  clxlii ;  In  Portugal,  clxiv ;  in 
Sweden.  clxvT;  in  Norway,  clxvl ;  in  Switzerland,  clxvi ;  in  British  India,  clxvili ;  in  Quebec,  clxx  ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  clxx ;  in  Mexico,  clxxl ;  In  Brazil,  clxxi ,  In  Ecuador,  clxxlL 
Selma,  Alabama :  Schools  of.  noticed,  5. 
Smyrna,  Delaware :  Schools  of^  noticed,  60, 61. 
Sooth  Carolina,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  scholastic  population  and  attendance,  360 ;  number  of  pupils 
in  dilferent  branches,  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  number  of  school-districta  and  schools,  number 
and  condition  of  school-houses,  361 ;  sources  of  school-revenue,  362;  apportionment  of  State-school- 
funds,  362 ;  reports  of  county-conomiasioners  imperfect,  362 ;  the  office  of  county-commissioner,  362 ; 
incompetent  teachers,  362,  363 ;  educational  progress  and  impediments  to  it,  363 ;  legislation  rocom- 
mended,  364.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 
Secondary  instruction— institutions  and  students,  364.    (See,  also.  Tables  V  and  VL) 
Normal  training— State  Normal  School,  364,  365.    (See,  also,  Table  III.) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  South  Carolina.  365:  notes  on  several  colleges,  365;  colleges  for 

women,  365, 366 ;  statistical  summary,  366.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 
Professional  instruction— statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  366.    (See,  also.  Tables  X,  XI, 

and  Xn.) 
Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  367.    (See,  also,  Table  XIX.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— teachers'  instltntes  and  conventions,  363. 
Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  364.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 
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South  Carolina.  State  of— Continued. 

School-ofiicials— State-ftoperintendent  and  coanty-flchool-commisaionen,  367. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  XIV. 
Spain,  Republic  of:  Statistics  of  primary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  dxv. 
Springfield,  Illinois :  Schools  of,  noticed,  86. 
Springfield,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  175. 

Statistics: 

Of  school-systems  of  States  and  Territories,  510-<513 ;  of  cities  and  towns,  514-573 ;  of  normal  schools, 
573-580;  of  commercial  and  business-colleges,  581-585;  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  586- 
643;  of  preparatorv  schools,  (>44-649 ;  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  65(K-<63; 
of  universities  anii  colleges,  663-683 ;  of  schoolH  of  science,  684-691 ;  of  schools  of  theology,  691-699 : 
of  schools  of  law,  700-703 ;  of  schools  of  medicine,  704-711 ;  of  degrees  conferred  In  1873,  7ia-7S7  •  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academies. 
728 ;  of  libraries,  729-749 ;  of  increase  in  libraries,  750-763 ;  of  museums  of  natural  history,  764-769; 
of  museums  of  art  and  archseology,  770-773 ;  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  774-777 ;  of  insd- 
tutions  for  the  blind,  778-779 ;  oforphan-asylums,  780-790;  of  reform-schools,  800-804 ;  of  jKbooto  for 
feeble-minded  children,  805;  of  educational  benefactions,  806-825:  of  edneational  publications,  esS- 
845;  of  kindersiirten.  846-849;  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school- furniture,  &o.,  850;  of  dassi- 
fieation  of  iuHtitutious,  &o.,  by  the  census,  cxvi ;  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion iu  1873,  cxvii. 
Steinmiiller,  Charles  Lonis,  obituary  notice,  351. 
Sunday-schools  and  foreign  missions,  Ariicle  on  educational  work  of: 

Statistics  of  Sunday -schools,  481 ;  of  mission -schools,  481,  482. 
Superior  instruction : 

In  Alabama,  6,  7;  in  Arkansas,  15, 16;  in  California,  26-28;  in  Connecticut,  42,  43;  in  Georgia,  7S-74; 
in  Illinois.  87,  88;  in  Indiana,  102. 103;  in  Iowa,  111,  112;  in  Kansas,  118, 119;  in  Kentucky,  m-lSS; 
in  Ix>ui8iana.  138,  139;  in  Maine,  148,  149;  in  Maryland,  155-157;  in  Maioachusetta,  179-182;  in 
Michigan,  196-198;  in  Minnesota,  205,  206:  in  Mississippi,  216,  217:  iu  Mif^souri,  296-2^;  in  Ne- 
braska, 238,  239 ;  in  Nevada,  245;  in  New  Hampshire,  252 ;  in  New  Jerttey,  265,  266 ;  in  New  York, 
288-290 ;  iu  Norih  Carolina,  303, 304 :  in  Ohio,  323^326 :  in  Oregon.  335, 336 ;  in  PennsvlvaniA.  344, 345 ; 
iu  Rhode  Island,  358 ;  in  South  Carolina,  365, 366 ;  in  Tennessee.  375, 376 ;  in  Texas,  386 ;  in  Vermont, 
386.  389;  in  Virginia,  397-400;  in  West  Virginia,  410,  411;  in  Wisconsin,  418-42U;  in  Colorado,  431; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  438,  439;  in  Wasbinston  Territory,  465.  466. 

Statistics  of— in  Austria,  cliv;  in  Hunffary,  civ;  in  Belgium,  clvi;  in  Denmark,  civil;  ia  Germany, 
civil;  in  England  and  Wales,  clx ;  in  Italy,  clxii ;  in  Netherlands,  clxiv;  in  Spain,  clxv.  in  Sweden, 
clxvi ;  in  Norway,  clxvi ;  in  Switzerland,  clxvii ;  in  British  India,  clxvili,  dxix;  in  Quebec,  clxx;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  clxx ;  in  Brazil,  clxxi ;  in  Ecuador,  clxxiL 
Supervision  of  education : 

iu  Alabama,  4;  in  Arkansas,  14;  in  Delaware,  50,  51;  in  Dlinois,  82;  in  Indiana^  96;  in  Maine,  146, 
147;  in  Massachusetts,  108;  in  Michigan,  194;  in  MJssiasippi,  212 ;  in  Missouri,  224 ;  in  Nebraska, 
235;  in  New  Hampshire,  248;  in  New  Jereey,  261;  in  New  York,  274;  in  Ohio,  311,  318;  in  Rhode 
Island,  354 ;  in  South  Carolina,  362 :  in  District  of  Columbia,  434 ;  in  Utah,  461 ;  changes  in  soper- 
vision  in  several  States,  cxvii ;  necessity  for  supervision,  cxWi,  cxviii ;  insutficient  compenaatioo, 
cxviii ;  requisites  for  eflicient  supervision,  cxviii,  cxix ;  table  showing  supervision  of  education  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  cxx-cxxiii. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Kingdom  of: 

Sweden— statistics  of  primary,  secondary,  superior,  and  special  instruction,  clxv,  clx\x 

Norway— recent  educational  statistics,  clxvi. 
Switzerland,  Republic  of:  Recent  educational  statistics,  clxvi,  clxvil. 
Syracuse,  New  York:  Schools  of,  noticed,  281. 

T. 

Technical  schools:  School  of  Mechanic  Aris,  31 ;   Lalmr-schools  and  training-ships,  32;   Connecticnt 
Traiuiug-School  for  Nurses.  45;  Boston  Traiuiug-School  for  Nurses,  166;  Training-School  for  Nurses, 
New  York  City,  293;  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades.    (See,  also,  Schools  of  science.) 
Teachers: 
Number  of— in  Alabama,  4;  in  Arkansas,  11. 12;  in  California,  19;  In  Connecticut,  36,  37;  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  53;  iu  Florida,  65;  in  Illinois,  78;  in  Indiana,  96;  in  Iowa,  107;  in  Kanaaa,  115; 
in  Louisiana,  134;  in  Maine,  146;  in  Maryland,  151 ;  in  Massachusetts,  166;  in  Michigan,  192;  in 
Minnesota,  202;  in  Mississippi,  211:  in  Missouri,  220;  in  Nebraska,  233 ;   in  Nevada,  242;  in  New 
Hampshire,  247 :  in  New  Jersey,  257 ;  in  New  York,  271;  Ui  North  Cvolina,299;  iu  Ohio,  309;  in 
Oregon,  332;  in  Pennsylvania,  337 ;  iu  Rhode  Islnnd,  353 ;  in  South  Carolina,  361 ;  in  NaahviUe,  T^i- 
nessee,  373 ;  in  Texas.  382 ;  in  Virj^nia,  393 ;  in  West  Virginia,  407 ;  in  Wiaconsin,  415;  in  Colorado, 
429;  iu  District  of  Columbia,  434;  in  Montana,  453;  in  Utah,  460. 
Tennessee,  State  of : 
Elementary  instruction — statistics  of  schools,  county -taxes  for  schools,  368;  salariea  of  oonn^-«opn> 
inteudents,  369;  school-funds,  370;  school-lands.  370;  changes  in  public  opinion,  371;  general  con- 
dition of  education,  371 ;  how  to  make  the  public-school-system  efficient,  371, 372 ;  def^ta  of  the 
present  system  and  its  needs,  372;  ratio  of  distribution,  372 ;  a  knowledge  of  natural  reaoorcea  of 
the  State  should  be  taught  in  schools,  372, 373 ;  schools  of  Nashville,  373,  ^4 ;  of  Knoxrille,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Memphis,  374.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  n.) 
Secondary  instruction— institutions  and  stndenta,  375.    (See,  also.  Table  V.) 

Normal  training— education  of  colored  teachers,  369,3702-  normal  scboola,  374.     (See,  also,  Table  IIL) 
Superior  instruction— statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  375;  notea  on  collegea,  375, 

376 ;  collegea  for  women,  376.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 
Professional  instruction— business-colleges,  376 ;  Agricultural  College  of  Tennessee,  376, 377 ;  other 

professional  schools,  377:  statistical  summary.  .377.    (See,  also.  Tables  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.) 
Special  instruction— School  for  the  Blind,  377.    (See,  also.  Table  XX.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &o. — State  Teachers'  Asscciation,  378 ;  convention  of  oonnty^anperintendiiits, 

Benefactions— the  Peabody  fund,  369, 372.    (See,  also.  Table  XXIV.) 
Obituary— Prof.  Samuel  Suapp  Doak,  A.  M..  379. 
School-officials— State  and  county  superintendents,  379, 380. 
Summary  of  educational  condition  ot,  xiv,  xv. 
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TcxM,  state  of: 
Elementary  instruction— achoolexpenditare,  aasets,  smd  liabilities,  381 ;  school-popnlation  and  at- 
tendance, teachers  and  teacbora'  uav,  382 ;  educational  profo^ss  in  1872,  382 ;  provisions  of  the  new 
school-law,  389, 383  ;  objections  of  toe  governor  to  the  act,  383, 384 ;  oflSoial  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  385 ;  eflbot  of  the  new  school-law,  384, 385 ;  no  aid  from  the  Peabody-fond,  385.    (See,  also, 
Table  I.) 
Secondary  instmction— notes  on  institutions,  385. 386.    (See,  also,  Table  Y.) 
Saperior  instmction— statistical  sammary  of  oniveraities  and  colleges,  386 ;  colleges  for  women,  386. 

(See,  also.  Table  VH  and  VIH.) 
Professional  instmction — bnsiness-college,  387 ;  statistical  sammary  of  professional  schools,  387.    (See, 

also  Table  X,  XI.  and  XXL) 
Special  instmction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Domb,  387.    (See,  also.  Table  XIX.) 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c. — Educational  convention,  387. 
Text-books: 
In  San  Francisco,  24 ;  in  Kansas,  116 ;  in  Lonisiana,  135 ;  in  New  Jersey,  263 ;  in  Oregon,  333 ;  in  South 
Carolina,  363 ;  in  West  Virginia,  409, 410 ;  in  Arizona,  428 ;  in  Washington  Territory,  464.  « 

Theological  instruction : 
Institutions  for— noticed,  in  California,  29 ;  in  Kentucky,  129 ;  in  H^ne,  149 ;  In  Minnesota,  206 ;  in 
Nebraska,  238 ;  in  New  Jersey,  266 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  346 ;  in  Tennessee,  377 ;  in  California,  431 ;  in 
District  of  Columbia,  441 ;  statistics  of,  692-699 ;  summary  of,  Ixxviii,  budx ;  comparative  summary 
for  four  years,  IzxvlL 
Titus,  Bev.  T.  T.,  obituary  notice,  294, 295. 
Toledo,  Ohio :  Schools  of,  noticed,  319. 
Topeka,  Kansas :  Schools  of,  noticed,  117. 
Torrey,  Profc  John,  obituary  notice,  294. 
TOtten,  Rev.  Silas,  obituary  notice,  132.' 
TrottQcy:  (see  Absenteeism.) 

U. 

Utah,  Territory  of : 
Elementary  instmction— school-finances,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school-population  and  attendance, 

schools  and  school-districts.  460 ;  schools  of  Salt  Lake  County,  460,  461 ;  school-law,  462. 
Normal  training— not  provided  for,  461, 462 ;  first  normal-institute,  462. 
S<diool-officials— territorial-  and  county-superintendents,  463. 


Van  Pelt^  Kev.  Peter,  obituary  notice,  351. 

Ventilation  of  school-houses,  cxxv-cxxxil— in  Boston,  cxxvi ;  in  New  York,  cxxvi-cxxviii ;  in  Brook* 

Ij^  oxrviil,  oxxixi  school-hygiene,  cxxix,  cxxxiii. 
V«ermont,  State  of  x 

General  remarks,  388. 

Secondary  instmction— statistics  of  academies  and  high-schooU,  386 ;  preparatory-schools,  388.  (See, 
also,  Tables  V  and  VI.) 

Saperior  instmction— University  of  Vermont,  388 ;  Middlebury  College,  389 ;  statistical  summary. 
389 ;  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  389.    (See,  also.  Tables  Vn  and  VUL 

Professional  instmction— statisticalsummary  of  profeHsional  schools,  389. 

Conventions,  institntes,  d:c— teachers'  institutes,  389, 390. 

Belation  of  education  to  Ubor,  390-392. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xvii. 

Veterinary  instruction : 
Number  of  schools  for— in  Austria,  civ ;  in  Hungary,  dv;  in  Belgium,  clvi;  in  Denmark,  clvii ;  in 
Germany,  clviii ;  in  England,  clx ;  in  Italy,  obdii ;  in  Spain,  clxv ;  in  Sweden,  clxvi ;  In  Mexico, 
dxxi. 

Vienna  Exposition.  The : 
Letter  of  Hon.  Jonn  Jay  respecting,  cxliv ;  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  of  Baron  Schwarz-Senbora, 
cxlv;  conference  of  school-officials,  cxlv ;  committees  apnointed.  cxlvi ;  awards  to  American  educa- 
tional exhibitors,  cxlvi,  cxlvii ;  comments  of  the  press,  cxlvii-clii, 

Virginia,  State  of: 

Elementary  instmction— school-finances,  school-popnlation,  enrollment  and  attendance,  teachers  and 
teachers'^ pay,  393;  school  property,  number  of  schools,  statistics  of  school-superintendence,  com- 
parative statement  for  three  years,  394 ;  educational  progress,  394,  395 ;  school-census  inaccurate, 
2^ ;  schools  of  Richmond,  395 ;  of  Petersburg,  Lyncbourg,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  and 
Staunton.  396 ;  improvement  in  teachers,  396,  397.    (See,  £so,  Tables  I  and  U.) 

Secondary  instruction— statistics  of  academies,  397 ;  of  preparatory  schools,  397.  (See,  also,  Tables 
V  and  VL) 

Superior  instmction— table  of  comparative  statistics  of  colleges,  397 ;  education  of  women  neglected 
by  the  State,  398 ;  University  of  Virginia,  398 ;  Washington  and  Lee  University.  398, 399 ;  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  399 ;  Kichmond  College.  399 ;  other  colleges,  399 ;  colleges  for  women,  399, 400  ; 
statistical  sammary,  400.    (See,  also.  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

Professional  instmction— law-  and  medical-departments  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  400 ;  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical.College,  400, 401 ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  401 ; 
business  college,  401 ;  statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  401,  402.  (See,  also,  Tables  IX, 
X,  XI,  and  Xft.) 

Special  instmction— Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  402.  (See,  also,  Tables  XIX 
and  XX.) 

Conventions,  institntes,  &c.— Saturday  teachers'  meetings,  395,  396 ;  Educational  Association,  402 
403.  

Benefactions— the  Peabody-fund,  395.    (See,  also,  Table  XXIV.) 

Obituaries— Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  LL.  D.,  403,  404 ;  Dr.  William  H.  McGnffey,  405. 

School-ofticials— Stote-,  county-,  and  city-superintendents,  405,  406. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xiv. 
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WaahingtoD,  D.  C. :  Schools  of,  noticod,  435-438. 
Washington ,  Territory  of: 
Elementary  instmclion— school-statistics,  length  of  school-term,  proposed  Inw  to  secure  nniformity 
of  text-books,  464 ;  edncational  progress,  464,  465 ;  moral  and  religions  instruction  in  the  pabtio 
schools,  465 ;  teachers'  certitioat«s,  465 ;  schools  among  the  Indians,  465. 
Superior  instruction— University  of  Washington  Territory,  465,  466 ;  statistical  summary,  466. 
Obituary— Bev.  Nelson  Bounds,  D.  D.,  466,  467. 
West  Ylrginift,  State  of: 
Elementary  instruction— State-school-ftmd,  school-finances,  sohool-attendanoe,  teachers  and  their  pay, 
number  of  school-districts  and  schools,  number  and  value  of  school-houses,  407 ;  condition  of  school- 
funds.  407, 408 ;  school-law,  408 ;  condition  of  schools,  graded  schools,  insufficient  pay  of  teachers, 
409 ;  instruction  in  primary  schools,  409;  nniformity  of  text-books,  409,  410;  schools  of  Wheeling, 
410.    (See,  also.  Tables  I  and  II.) 
Normal  training— normal  institutes  proposed,  409 ;  normal  schools  noticed,  410.  (See.  also,  Table  HL) 
Superior  instruction— Bethany  Ollege,  410 ;  West  Virginia  University,  410,  411 ;  statistical  summary, 

411 ;  colleges  for  women,  4ll.    (See,  also,  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 
Professlooffinstruction— Statistical  summary  of  professional  schools,  411. 
School-officials— State-  and  county-superintendents,  412. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia :  Schools  of,  noticed,  410. 
Wilmington,  Delaware :  Schools  of,  noticed,  5S-59. 

Wisconsin,  State  of: 

Elementary  instruction— table  of  aggregates  of  values  and  expenditures,  413:  table  of  educational 
funds  and  income,  413 ;  school-finances,  413 ;  educational  progress,  414 ;  school-districts,  414 :  school- 
population  and  attendance,  414 ;  teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  414. 415 ;  graded  schools,  number  and 
condition  of  school-houses,  summary  of  general  statistics,  41^;  abstractsof  county-reports,4l5-4n. 

Secondary  instruction-institutions  and  students,  417 ;  preparatory  schools,  417.  (See,  also.  Tables 
V  and  VL) 

Normal  training— notes  on  normal  schools,  417, 418. 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Wisconsin,  418,419:  summary  of  ntatistics  of  colleges  for  two 
years,  419 ;  statistical  summary  of  universities  and  colleges,  420 ;  sutistics  of  alumni  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, 420 ;  colleges  for  women,  420.    (See.  also.  Tables  VII  and  VUL) 

Professional  instruction — statistical  summary,  420. 

Special  instruction— Institute  for  the  Blind,  421 ;  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  421 ;  Soldiers* 
Orphans'  Home.  421 ;  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  421 ;  Wisconsin  Industrial  School,  421, 432 ;  the 
State  Prison  Scnool,  422. 

Conventions,  institutes,  &c.— convention  of  superintendents,  422;  teachers'  institutes,  422. 

Obituaries— Rev.  M.  MonUgue,  Prof.  J.  J.  Bushnell,  and  Prof.  J.  K.  Purdy,  422,  423. 

School-officials — State-  and  county-superintendents,  423. 

Summary  of  educational  condition  of,  xviii. 
Women :  

Education  of— remarks  on,  cxxxiv ;  statistics  of  excess  of  female  population  in  Europe,  c^cxxv ;  In 
several  of  the  United  States,  cxxxv :  statistics  of  excess  of  male  population  in  aeveial  States, 
oxxxvi ;  vital  statistics,  cxxxvii ;  duty  of  educators,  cxxxviii. 

Special  instruction  for— in  Boston  public  schools,  cxl ;  work -schools  of  Switzerland,  cxl,  cxli. 

Education  of— in  Wiirtemberg,  cxli ;  industrial  schools,  cxli,  cxlii ;  institution  for  industrial-school- 
teachers, cxlii,  cxiiii ;  adult-schools,  cxliii.  cxliv ;  normal  school,  cxUv. 

Higher  education  of,  in  other  countries— in  England,  cxxxviii,  oxxxix ;  in  Ireland,  cxxxiz. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts :  Schools  of,  noticed,  176. 
Wyoming,  Territory  of: 

Elementary  instruction— school-finances,  school-population,  school-statistics,  teachers  and  titeir  psj, 
general  remarks,  468. 

Z. 

Zanesville,  Ohio :  Schools  of;  noticed,  319,  320. 


THE  END. 
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